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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Smithsonian  Institution, 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  J,  190$. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  aid  in  the 
work  under  my  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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REPORT  OF  TPIE  CHIEF 


TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief 


The  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  making  provision  for  continuing 
researches  relating  to  the  American  Indians  under  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  were  carried  forward  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  plan  of  operations  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  May  25,  1907. 

SYSTEMATIC  RESEARCHES 

As  in  previous  years,  the  systematic  ethnologic  work  of 
the  Bureau  was  intrusted  mainly  to  the  regular  scientific 
staff,  which  comprises  eight  members.  This  force  is  not 
large  enough,  however,  to  give  adequate  attention  to  more 
than  a  limited  portion  of  the  great  field  of  research  afforded 
by  the .  hundreds  of  tribes,  and  the  Bureau  has  sought  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  a  measure  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
other  specialists  in  various  branches  of  the  ethnologic  work. 
By  this  means  it  is  able  to  extend  its  researches  in  several 
directions  at  a  comparatively  modest  outlay.  While  seeking 
to  cover  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner  the  whole  range 
of  American  ethnology,  the  Bureau  has  taken  particular  care 
to  avoid  entering  upon  researches  that  are  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  other  agencies,  public  or  private.  The  results 
sought  by  the  Bureau  are:  (1)  Acquirement  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  tribes,  their  origin,  relationship  to  one 
another  and  to  the  whites,  locations,  numbers,  capacity  for 
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civilization,  claims  to  territory,  and  their  interests  generally, 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  government;  and  (2)  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  systematic  and  well-rounded  record  of  the  tribes 
for  historic  and  scientific  purposes  before  their  aboriginal 
characteristics  and  culture  are  too  greatly  modified  or  are 
completely  lost. 

During  the  year  researches  were  carried  on  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Texas,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ontario.  Investigations  in  the  field  were  more  than 
usually  limited  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  retaining , 
nearly  all  of  the  ethnologic  force  in  the  office  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  revision  of  their  various  articles  for  the 
second  part  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  and  in 
preparing  additional  articles  on  subjects  overlooked  in  the 
first  writing  or  that  are  based  on  data  recently  collected. 

The  Chief  remained  in  the  office  during  nearly  the  entire 
year,  dividing  his  time  between  administrative  duties  and 
ethnologic  investigations  and  writing.  The  completion  of 
numerous  articles  for  the  second  part  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians,  the  revision  of  reports  and  bulletins,  and 
the  examination  of  various  manuscripts  submitted  for  publi¬ 
cation,  especially  claimed  his  attention.  Aside  from  these 
occupations,  his  duties  as  honorary  curator  of  the  Division 
of  Prehistoric  Archeology  in  the  National  Museum,  and  as 
curator  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  absorbed  a  portion 
of  his  time.  During  the  year  much  attention  was  given  to 
the  collections  of  the  Division  of  Prehistoric  Archeology  in  the 
National  Museum,  especially  to  their  classification  with  the 
view  of  removal  in  the  near  future  to  the  New  National 
Museum  Building.  In  the  same  connection  the  Chief  carried 
forward  the  preparation  of  his  Handbook  on  the  Stone 
Implements  of  Northern  America. 

In  October  the  Chief  was  called  on  to  make  an  official 
visit  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  for  the  purpose  of  exam¬ 
ining  the  exhibits  of  the  Institution  and  superintending 
necessary  repairs.  In  April  he  was  assigned  the  very  pleas¬ 
ant  duty  of  visiting  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  company  with  the 
Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  great  collection 
of  art  works  recently  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Instit.u- 
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tion  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer.  Oil  this  occasion  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  interesting  col¬ 
lections  of  art  and  ethnology  preserved  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art. 

In  June  the  Chief  was  selected  to  represent  the  Institution 
as  a  member  of  the  delegation  of  Americans  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  attend  the  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  beginning 
December  25,  1908,  and  he  began  at  once  the  preparation 
of  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  Congress,  the  subject  chosen 
being  “The  Peopling  of  America”. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  eth¬ 
nologist,  was  in  the  office  engaged  in  preparing  reports  on 
her  recent  researches  in  the  field.  Her  work  at  Taos,  Santa 
Clara,  and  other  Rio  Grande  pueblos  was  not  so  well  advanced 
as  to  admit  of  final  treatment,  but  progress  was  made  in  the 
classification  and  elaboration  of  the  data  thus  far  collected. 
Principal  attention  was  given  while  in  the  office  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  papers  relating  to  the  medicinal  and  food  plants 
of  the  Zuni  Indians,  the  pantheon  of  the  Zuni  religious 
system,  the  symbolism  of  Pueblo  decorative  art,  and  the 
preparation  of  wrool  for  weaving  among  the  Pueblo  and 
Navaho  tribes. 

On  May  28  Mrs.  Stevenson  again  took  the  field  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  with  the  view  of  continuing  her  investigations 
among  the  Taos,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  other 
Pueblo  groups,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  she  was  able  to 
report  satisfactory  progress  in  this  work. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  during  the 
year  on  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  the  editorial 
work  of  which  has  proved  extremely  arduous  and  difficult. 
This  work  is  in  two  parts.  Part  1,  A-M,  was  issued  from  the 
press  in  March,  1907,  and  the  edition  became  practically 
exhausted  in  a  few  months.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  the 
work  has  been  so  great  that  the  Bureau  has  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  supply  even  a  third  of  the  copies  requested  by  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  quota  under  control  of  the  superintendent 
of  documents  also  was  soon  exhausted,  necessitating  the 
reprinting  of  an  edition  of  500  copies  (the  limit  allowed  by 
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law)  in  order  to  fill  the  orders  received.  The  main  body  of 
Part  2  was  in  type  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  about 
250  pages  had  been  finally  printed,  though  progress  in 
proof  reading  was  exceedingly  slow  on  account  of  the  great 
diversity  of  the  topics  treated  and  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
or  of  bringing  to  date  numbers  of  articles  relating  often  to 
obscure  tribes  and  subjects.  It  is  expected  that  the  second 
part  will  be  ready  for  distribution  late  in  the  coming  autumn. 
In  the  editorial  work  Mr.  Hodge  had  the  assistance  of  all  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  and  especially  of  Mrs. 
Frances  S.  Nichols,  who  devoted  her  entire  time  to  the  task. 
In  addition  the  following  specialists  rendered  all  possible 
assistance  in  their  particular  fields:  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  of  the 
University  of  California;  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse;  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Herbert 
E.  Bolton,  of  the  University  of  Texas;  Mr.  D.  I.  Bushnell,  jr.; 
Dr.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Clark  University;  Mr. 
Stewart  Culin,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum;  Dr. 
Roland  B.  Dixon,  of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  George  A. 
Dorsey,  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Dunn,  of  Indianapolis;  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library;  Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons,  United  States 
•  Navy;  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  of  Columbia  University; 
Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  of  Washington;  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke, 
of  St.  Louis;  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  the  Indian  Rights  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Mr.  William  R.  Gerard,  of  New  York;  Dr.  P.  E. 
Goddard,  of  the  University  of  California;  Dr.  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Henshaw,  of  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey;  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America;  Dr.  Walter  Hough 
and  Dr.  Ales  Hrcllicka,  of  the  United  States  National  Mu¬ 
seum;  Dr.  William  Jones,  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Dr.  A.  L.  Rroeber,  of  the  University  of  California; 
Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  of  Washington;  Dr.  A.  B.  Lewis,  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis,  of  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  0.  T.  Mason,  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum;  Mr.  Joseph  D.  McGuire,  of  Washington; 
Rev.  Leopold  Ostermann,  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Doane  Robinson, 
of  the  South  Dakota  Historical  Society;  Mr.  Edward  Sapir, 
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of  the  University  of  California;  Mr.  Frank  G.  Speck,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  of  the 
Peabody  Museum;  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  I  take  this  occasion  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  Bureau  for  the  valued  aid  so  gener¬ 
ously  rendered  by  these  specialists,  without  which  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  make  the  work  either  as  complete 
■  or  as  accurate  as  it  is. 

Throughout  the  year  Mr.  James  Mooney,  ethnologist, 
remained  in  the  office,  occupied  either  in  the  preparation  of 
articles  intended  for  the  second  part  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians  or  in  preparing  answers  to  ethnologic 
inquiries  made  by  correspondents  of  the  Bureau.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  for  the  Handbook  was  an  elaborate  and  detailed 
study  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  aboriginal  population 
north  of  Mexico  prior  to  disturbance  by  the  whites.  This 
important  foundation  stuuy  c°  American  ethnology  has 
never  before  been  undertaken  in  a  systematic  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  man:  ,  end  the  result  proves  of  much  scientific  interest. 
Contrary  co  the  opinion  frequently  advanced  on  superficial 
investigation,  the  Indians  have  not  increased  in  number  since 
their  first  contact  with  civilized  man,  but  have  decreased  by 
fully  tw>  thirds,  if  not  three-fourths.  California  alone,  the 
most  opulous  large  section  during  the  at  original  period, 
co  A .  ed  probably  as  many  Indians  as  are  now  officially 
recognized  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  causes  of  de¬ 
crease  in  each  geographic  section  are  set  forth  in  detail  in 
chronologic  sequence  in  Mr.  Mooney’s  study. 

During  the  year  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  ethnologist,  was 
occupied  entirely  with  work  in  the  office,  principally  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Indian  languages  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
He  finished  the  analytic  dictionary  of  the  Tunica  language 
and  compiled  similar  dictionaries  of  Chitimacha,  Attacapa, 
and  Tonkawa.  All  the  extant  Comecrudo  and  Cotoname 
material,  as  well  as  the  material  pertaining  to  related  tribes 
contained  in  Fray  Bartholome  Garcia’s  Manual  para  admin- 
istrar  los  sacramentos  (Mexico,  1760),  was  similarly  arranged, 
and  in  addition  a  comparative  vocabulary  was  constructed 
which  embraces  the  last-mentioned  data  as  well  as  the 
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Karankawa  and  Tonkawa.  During  the  months  of  May  and 
June  another  dictionary  was  prepared,  embracing  all  the 
Biloxi  linguistic  material  collected  by  Doctor  Gatschet  and 
Mr.  J.  O.  Dorsey  in  1886,  1892,  and  1893.  The  material 
in  this  last  work  is  exceptionally  full  and  complete.  The 
Comecrudo  and  Cotoname,  the  material  extracted  from 
Garcia’s  catechism,  and  the  Biloxi,  are  nearly  ready  for  the 
press.  The  languages  referred  to  above,  with  the  addition  • 
of  the  Natchez,  include  practically  all  of  those  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  United  States  that  are  in  immediate  danger  of 
extinction.  The  information  regarding  most  of  them  is  very 
limited,  and  in  order  that  the  precious  material  may  not  by 
any  misadventure  be  destroyed,  it  should  be  published  at 
an  early  date. 

Besides  work  strictly  linguistic,  Doctor  Swanton  had  in 
hand  a  paper  on  the  tribes  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
and  neighboring  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  can  not 
be  completed,  however,  until  additional  researches  among  the 
tribes  in  question  have  been  made. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  spent  July  and  August 
largely  in  the  preparation  of  his  report  on  the  excavation 
and  repair  of  the  Casa  Grande  ruins,  Arizona,  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  which  was  printed  in  the  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections  for  October. 

Doctor  Fewkes  was  in  the  Southwest  from  October  24, 
1907,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  From  November  to  the 
middle  of  March  he  was  in  charge  of  the  excavation  and 
repair  work  at  Casa  Grande,  for  which  there  was  available 
the  sum  of  $3,000,  appropriated  by  Congress,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  season’s  operations  at  Casa  Grande  began 
with  excavations  in  Compound  B,  the  second  in  size  of  the 
great  compounds  which  form  the  Casa  Grande  group.  This 
was  found  to  be  a  rectangular  area  inclosed  by  a  massive 
wall;  within  this  are  many  buildings,  the  majority  of  which 
were  once  used  for  ceremonial  and  communal  purposes.  On 
excavation  it  was  ascertained  that  the  two  great  pyramids 
in  Compound  B  are  terraced  and  that  they  contain  seven 
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distinct  floors.  The  remains  of  small  fragile-walled  houses 
resembling  Pima  jacales  were  found  upon  the  tops  of  these 
pyramids,  and  in  the  neighboring  plazas  subterranean  rooms 
with  cemented  floors  and  fireplaces  were  unearthed  under 
the  massive  walls.  This  compound  was  thoroughly  repaired 
with  Portland  cement,  and  drains  were  built  to  carry  off  the 
surface  water.  A  roof  was  built  over  the  subterranean 
room,  the  decayed  upright  logs  that  once  supported  the 
walls  were  replaced  with  cedar  posts,  and  other  steps  were 
taken  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  these  interesting 
remains. 

The  walls  of  Compounds  C  and  D  were  traced  throughout; 
in  the  middle  of  the  latter  compound  is  a  large  building, 
the  ground-plan  of  which  resembles  Casa  Grande.  The 
most  extensive  structure  excavated  at  Casa  Grande  is  a 
clan  house,  a  building  200  feet  long,  with  11  rooms,  whose 
massive  walls  inclose  a  plaza.  In  the  middle  of  the  central 
room  of  this  cluster  there  is  a  seat,  called  by  the  Pima  Indians 
“the  seat  of  Montezuma”.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a 
burial  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  in  several 
colors.  This  room  contains  a  burial  cyst  in  which  was 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  priest  surrounded  by  ceremonial 
paraphernalia.  The  bases  of  the  walls  of  the  clan  house 
were  protected  with  cement,  and  drains  were  built  to  carry 
off  water.  For  the  convenience  and  information  of  visitors 
all  the  buildings  excavated  were  appropriately  labeled  and 
placards  containing  historic  data  were  posted  at  various 
points.  Although  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  for 
completing  the  work  of  excavation  and  repair  of  the  Casa 
Grande  group,  the  amount  available  made  it  possible  to 
present  a  type  ruin  showing  the  general  character  of  the 
ancient  pueblo  remains  in  the  Gila  and  lower  Salt  River 
Valleys. 

At  the  close  of  the  work  at  Casa  Grande,  Doctor  Fewkes 
was  able  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  mounds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Phoenix,  Mesa,  and  Tempe,  and  also  of  the 
ancient  habitations  on  the  Pima  Reservation.  Several  large 
ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson  were  visited,  and  an  extensive 
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ruin,  known  to  the  Pima  and  Papago  as  Shakayuma,  was 
discovered  near  the  northwestern  end  of  the  Tucson  Moun¬ 
tains.  Several  ancient  reservoirs,  now  called  “ Indian  tanks/’ 
situated  east  of  Casa  Grande,  along  the  trail  of  the  early 
Spanish  discoverers,  were  identified  by  their  historic  names. 
In  a  reconnoissance  down  San  Pedro  River  to  its  junction 
with  the  Gila  a  number  of  ruins  was  discovered  on  both  banks 
of  the  San  Pedro  and  of  Aravaipa  Creek.  A  visit  was  also 
made  to  the  imposing  cliff-houses  near  Roosevelt  Dam,  lately 
declared  national  monuments  by  Executive  proclamation. 
Ruins  near  the  mouth  of  Tonto  River  were  likewise  examined. 

At  the  close  of  April,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Doctor  Fewkes  proceeded  to  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  southern  Colorado,  where  he 
took  charge  of  the  excavation  and  repair  work  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Spruce-tree  House.  This  ruin  was  thoroughly  exca¬ 
vated  and  its  walls  were  repaired  and  put  in  good  condition, 
in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  type  ruin  of  the  cliff-dwellings 
of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  One  hundred  and  fourteen 
rooms  and  eight  kivas  were  excavated;  two  of  the  kivas  were 
furnished  with  roofs  reconstructed  like  aboriginal  kiva  roofs 
in  Peabody  House;  an  approach  to  the  ruin  was  graded  and 
drained;  and  labels  were  placed  at  convenient  points  for 
the  information  of  visitors.  Several  large  rooms,  hitherto 
unknown,  were  unearthed,  and  the  structure  of  the  kivas  was 
carefully  studied.  In  order  to  deflect  the  water  that  fell  on 
the  ruin  from  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  causing  great  damage,  a 
channel  300  feet  long  was  blasted  out  of  the  rock  on  top  of  the 
cliff.  Two  collections  of  considerable  size  were  made,  one  at 
Casa  Grande  and  the  other  at  Spruce-tree  House.  The  for¬ 
mer  includes  many  rare  and  several  unique  objects  that  shed 
much  light  on  our  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  the  Casa  Grande  of  the  Gila.  The  latter  includes 
skulls;  pottery  of  rare  forms  and  decoration;  stone  and 
wooden  implements;  basketry,  cloth,  and  other  woven  fab¬ 
rics;  sandals;  and  bone  implements  of  various  kinds.  The 
objects  from  the  Spruce- tree  House  will  be  the  first  large 
accession  by  the  National  Museum  of  collections  of  objects 
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from  the  Mesa  Verde  ruins.  Doctor  Fewkes  completed  his 
work  at  Spruce-tree  House  on  June  27. 

Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnologist,  remained  in  the  office 
during  the  entire  year.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  preparation  of  linguistic  data  for  a  sketch  of  Iro- 
quoian  grammar  as  exemplified  by  the  Onondaga  and  the 
Mohawk,  with  illustrative  examples  from  the  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
and  Tuscarora  dialects,  for  the  forthcoming  Handbook  of 
American  Indian  Languages.  In  pursuing  these  studies  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  data  which  enabled  him  to 
supply  translations  of  a  number  of  very  important  archaic 
political  and  diplomatic  terms  in  the  native  texts  embodying 
the  founding,  constitution,  and  structure  of  the  government  of 
the  League  of  the  Iroquois.  The  meanings  of  these  terms  are 
now  practically  lost  among  those  who  speak  the  Iroquoian 
languages.  As  time  permitted  these  texts  were  studied  and 
annotated  for  incorporation  in  a  monograph  on  the  above- 
mentioned  phases  of  the  government  of  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois,  a  work  which  hitherto  has  not  been  seriously  under¬ 
taken  because  of  its  cumbrousness,  its  extremely  complicated 
character,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  recording  the  native 
material  expressed  in  tens  of  thousands  of  words. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  Mr.  Hewitt  prepared  for  the 
Handbook  of  American  Indians  descriptions  of  the  early 
mission  towns  and  villages  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  and  also 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  Red  Jacket  (Shagoyewatha) 
and  Thayendanegen  (Joseph  Brant).  He  wrote  the  articles 
Seneca,  Sauk,  Squawkihow,  and  Tuscarora,  and  has  in 
preparation  the  articles  Woman  and  Wampum. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Hewitt  was  called  on  to  assist  also 
in  preparing  data  of  an  ethnologic  nature  for  replies  to 
correspondents  of  the  office. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas, 
ethnologist,  devoted  attention  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of 
the  catalogue  of  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  After  the  number  of  titles  had  reached  about  4,000 
the  Institution’s  committee  on  printing  suggested  some 
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modification  of  the  plan  of  the  catalogue,  which  necessitated 
a  change  in  the  form  of  the  titles  of  periodicals — -about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  list.  In  connection  with  this  work  Doctor 
Thomas  made  supplementary  examinations  of  works  in  the 
libraries  of  Washington,  especially  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  libraries  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
National  Museum,  and  in  those  of  Boston  and  Worcester. 
He  carried  on  also,  so  far  as  time  would  permit,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  subject  cross-references. 

Doctor  Thomas  continued  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
Part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  furnishing  a 
number  of  articles,  especially  biographies,  and  assisting  the 
editor  in  the  reading  of  proofs,  particularly  with  the  view  of 
detecting  omissions,  lack  of  uniformity  in  names,  and  certain 
other  shortcomings. 

SPECIAL  RESEARCHES 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  investigations  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Bureau  staff,  researches  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  were  undertaken  by  collaborators  of  distinction. 
Dr.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist  of  the  Bureau,  practi¬ 
cally  completed  his  work  on  the  Handbook  of  American  In¬ 
dian  Languages,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  large  part  of 
the  manuscript  of  volume  1  had  been  submitted  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  This  volume  comprises  an  extended  introduction  by 
Doctor  Boas,  and  a  number  of  studies  of  selected  languages,  by 
special  students,  designed  to  illustrate  the  introductory  dis¬ 
cussion.  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  the  first  of  these 
studies— the  Athapascan  (Hupa) — by  Dr.  Pliny  E.  God¬ 
dard,  was  submitted  to  the  Public  Printer  with  the  view  of 
having  it  placed  in  type  for  the  use  of  Doctor  Boas  in  pre¬ 
paring  other  sections  for  the  press.  The  highly  technical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  typesetting  made  this  procedure  necessary.  Field 
work  required  in  completing  the  Handbook  was  limited  to  a 
brief  visit  by  Doctor  Boas  to  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  in 
Pennsylvania  and  to  certain  investigations  among  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Tutelo  Tribe  in  Ontario,  conducted  by  Mr.  Leo 
J.  Frachtenberg. 
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Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton  continued  his  studies  relating  to  the 
tribes  of  Texas,  so  far  as  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal  per¬ 
mitted,  but  he  was  not  able  to  submit  the  first  installment  of 
manuscript  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  was  expected.  An 
outline  of  the  work  undertaken  by  Doctor  Bolton  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  last  annual  report. 

During  the  year  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  native  Indian 
music  was  seriously  taken  up  by  the  Bureau.  Miss  Frances 
Densmore  was  commissioned  to  conduct  certain  investiga¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  musical  features  of  the  Grand  Medicine 
ceremony  of  the  Chippewa  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
Minnesota.  The  phonograph  was  employed  in  recording  the 
songs,  and  after  the  close  of  the  ceremony  and  visits  to  other 
Indian  settlements,  Miss  Densmore  was  called  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  she  reproduced  her  records  and  engaged  success¬ 
fully  in  recording  songs  of  members  of  the  various  Indian 
delegations  visiting  the  Capital.  A  preliminary  report  was 
submitted  by  Miss  Densmore,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  not  to  be  printed  until  additional  researches  have  been 
made  in  the  same  and  related  fields.  The  collection  of 
phonographic  records  thus  far  obtained  is  extensive,  and  the 
investigation  promises  results  of  exceptional  interest  and 
scientific  value. 

During  the  year  arrangements  were  made  to  accept  for 
publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  a  report  on  certain 
explorations  among  the  ancient  mounds  of  Missouri  by  Mr. 
Gerard  Fowke.  These  explorations  were  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  but 
form  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in 
this  particular  field.  A  part  of  the  collections  made  by  the 
explorer  were  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by  the 
Archaeological  Institute. 

It  is  proper  that  appreciation  of  the  gratuitous  labors  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson  in  editing  and  proof  reading  his 
memoir  on  the  “Unwritten  Literature  of  Hawaii,”  accepted 
for  publication  during  the  year  as  Bulletin  38,  and  also  the 
important  part  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  “List  of 
Works  Relating  to  Hawaii,”  by  Mr.  Howard  M.  Ballou, 
should  be  acknowledged  in  this  connection. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  ANTIQUITIES 

The  Bureau  maintained  its  interest  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  country  during  the  year.  Bulletin  35,  “  The  Antiquities 
of  the  Upper  Gila  and  Salt  River  Valleys  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,”  by  Dr.  Walter  Hough,  was  issued.  The 
$3,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  excavation,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  Casa  Grande  ruin  in  Arizona,  and  the 
$2,000  allotted  by  the  Interior  Department  for  similar  work 
among  the  cliff-dwellings  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
in  Colorado,  were  expended  under  the  immediate  auspices 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  execution  of  the  work 
being  intrusted  to  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  as 
elsewhere  reported. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of 
antiquities,  and  valuable  data  in  this  field  were  collected  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Douglass,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  whose  official 
labors  recently  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  antiquities 
of  southeastern  Utah. 

During  the  year,  by  Executive  proclamation,  several  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  growing  list  of  national  monuments. 
Three  of  these  are  of  especial  archeologic  interest,  namely, 
the  Tonto  National  Monument,  situated  in  the  Tonto  drainage 
basin,  Gila  County,  Ariz.,  including  two  cliff-dwellings  not 
yet  reported  on  in  detail;  the  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  National 
Monument,  in  the  Gila  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico,  com¬ 
prising  the  group  of  cliff-dwellings  described  in  the  Bureau’s 
Bulletin  35  (page  30) ;  and  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monu¬ 
ment,  comprising  within  its  limits  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  in  which  are  situated  innumerable  antiquities, 
including  cliff-dwellings,  pueblos,  dwelling  sites,  and  burial 
places.  The  cliff-dwellings  are  found  mainly  in  the  walls  of 
the  canyon,  while  the  other  remains  are  scattered  along  the 
margins  of  the  plateaus. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  collections  acquired  during  the  year  and  transferred 
according  to  custom  to  the  National  Museum  are  not  equal 
in  importance  to  those  of  the  preceding  year.  They  com- 
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prise  14  accessions,  the  most  noteworthy  being  collections 
of  stone  relics  from  the  Potomac  Valley,  by  G.  Wylie  Gill 
and  W.  H.  Holmes,  respectively;  a  collection  of  ethnologic 
material  obtained  from  the  Tahltan  Indians  of  British 
Columbia,  by  Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons,  United  States  Navy; 
a  collection  of  stone  implements  from  Washington  State,  by 
C.  W.  Wiegel;  and  relics  and  human  bones  from  ancient 
burial  places  in  Missouri,  by  Gerard  Fowke. 

PUBLICATIONS 

During  the  year  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  continued  his  labors  as 
editor  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  to  which  pub¬ 
lication  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  general  edi¬ 
torial  work  of  the  Bureau  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gurley, 
editor. 

The  edition  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  contain¬ 
ing  papers  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  on  his  explorations  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico,  was  received  from  the  Public 
.  Printer  in  September ;  Bulletin  30,  the  “  Handbook  of 
American  Indians,”  Part  1,  in  March;  Bulletin  33,  “ Skeletal 
Remains  Suggesting  or  Attributed  to  Early  Man  in  North 
America,”  in  November;  and  Bulletin  35,  “  Antiquities  of  the 
Upper  Gila  and  Salt  River  Valleys  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,”  in  February.  The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report 
was  in  the  bindery  at  the  close  of  the  year.  At  that  time 
Bulletin  34,  “  Physiological  and  Medical  Observations  among 
the  Indians  of  Southwestern  United  States  and  Northern 
Mexico,”  by  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  was  for  the  main  part  in 
stereotype  form,  while  Bulletin  38,  “  Unwritten  Literature 
of  Hawaii,”  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson,  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Public  Printer  early  in  the 
year,  was  largely  in  pages.  The  manuscript  of  Bulletin  39, 
“Tlingit  Myths  and  Texts,”  by  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  and  of 
a  section  of  Bulletin  40,  “  Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages,”  Part  1,  was  also  transmitted  to  the  Public 
Printer. 

In  addition  to  the  work  required  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  publications,  Mr.  Gurley  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
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time  to  reading  proof  of  Part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indians  (Bulletin  30).  He  was  assisted  in  the  general  edi¬ 
torial  work  of  the  Bureau  by  Mr.  Stanley  Searles,  detailed 
for  the  purpose  for  about  two  months  from  the  proof-reading 
force  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  press  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages,  by  Miss  H.  A.  Andrews,  whose  work  was  done 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  editor,  Dr.  Franz  Boas. 

The  distribution  of  publications  was  continued  as  in 
former  years.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Report,  and  a  like  number  of  Bulletins  33  and  35, 
were  distributed  to  the  regular  recipients,  most  of  whom 
sent  their  own  publications  in  exchange. 

There  was  greater  demand  for  the  publications  of  the 
Bureau  than  during  previous  years.  The  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  public  libraries  and  the  multiplication  of 
demands  from  the  public  generally  resulted  in  the  almost 
immediate  exhaustion  of  the  supply  (3,500  copies)  allotted 
to  the  Bureau.  During  the  year  the  Bureau  received  from 
outside  sources  a  number  of  the  earlier  issues  of  its  reports 
and  was  thus  able  to  respond  to  numerous  requests  from 
Members  of  Congress  for  complete  sets,  except  the  First 
Annual,  the  edition  of  which  is  entirely  exhausted.  About 
1,000  copies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  as  well  as 
numerous  copies  of  other  annuals,  bulletins,  and  separate 
papers,  were  distributed  in  response  to  special  requests, 
presented  largely  through  Members  of  Congress. 

LINGUISTIC  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  archives  of  the  Bureau  contain  1,659  manuscripts, 
mainly  linguistic.  The  card  catalogue  of  these  manuscripts, 
begun  in  the  preceding  year  and  completed  during  the  year, 
comprises  more  than  14,000  titles,  which  give  as  completely 
as  possible  the  stock,  language,  dialect,  collector,  and 
locality,  as  well  as  the  character  and  the  date,  of  the  manu¬ 
script.  While  it  was  not  possible  in  every  instance  to 
supply  all  the  information  called  for  under  these  heads,  the 
catalogue  is  found  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of 
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reference.  There  were  several  important  additions  to  the 
collection  of  manuscripts  during  the  year,  mainly  through 
purchase.  Prominent  among  linguistic  students  who  have 
recently  submitted  the  results  of  their  labors  to  the  Bureau 
are  Mr.  Albert  B.  Reagan,  who  is  making  important  investi¬ 
gations  among  the  Hoh  and  the  Quileute  Indians  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn,  an  authority  on  the  Algon- 
quian  languages  of  the  Middle  West. 

Owing  to  the  number  and  bulk  of  the  Bureau’s  manu¬ 
scripts,  it  is  not  possible  to  place  them  all  in  the  fireproof 
vault,  and  about  half  the  material  is  arranged  in  file  cases, 
convenient  of  access.  These  manuscripts  may  be  classified 
as:  (1)  dictionaries  and  vocabularies,  (2)  grammars,  and 
(3)  texts.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  vocabularies,  of 
varying  length  and  completeness.  Usually  they  give  the 
Indian  name  and  English  equivalent  without  recording  the 
derivation  or  current  usage  of  the  term  given.  Of  greatest 
value  are  the  several  dictionaries,  among  them  a  (jDegiha 
(Siouan)  dictionary,  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Owen  Dorsey, 
containing  about  26,000  words;  the  Peoria  dictionary  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Gatschet;  an  Abnaki  dictionary  in  three  thick 
folio  volumes,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Eugene  Vetromile,  by 
whom  it  was  deposited  with  the  Bureau;  and  a  dictionary 
in  five  volumes,  of  the  Choctaw  tongue,  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Byington. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Division  of  Illustrations  was,  as  heretofore,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  De  Lancey  Gill,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Walther.  Illustrations  for  Bulletins  37  and  38  were  revised, 
and  a  large  number  of  edition  prints  for  the  publications 
was  examined.  During  the  year  2,810  photographic  prints 
were  made  for  use  in  illustrating  publications,  for  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  for  the  cataloguing  of  negatives,  which  is  now 
well  in  hand.  A  large  number  of  prints  of  Indian  subjects 
were  acquired  by  purchase  and  filed  for  reference  and  for 
future  use  as  illustrations.  The  photographic  work  included 
the  making  of  366  negatives,  310  of  these  being  portraits  of 
Indians  of  visiting  delegations.  The  importance  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  portraits  thus  being  brought  together  is  indicated 
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by  the  list  of  tribes  represented,  and  is  especially  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  these  delegations  usually  consist  of  the  best 
representatives  of  the  tribes  and  hence  may  serve  as  types 
of  the  race.  The  negatives  are  6J  by  8|  inches  in  size. 

The  tribes  represented  are  as  follows:  Apache  (Apache 
proper,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  Chiricahua  Band  held  as 
prisoners  in  Oklahoma),  Arapaho  of  northern  Wyoming  and 
southern  Oklahoma,  Cheyenne  of  northern  Montana  and 
southern  Oklahoma,  Chippewa  (White  Earth,  Red  Lake, 
and  Mille  Lac  Bands),  Choctaw,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Creek,  Crow, 
Eskimo  of  Labrador,  Flathead,  Iowa,  Kickapoo,  Omaha, 
Osage,  Oto,  Pawnee,  Pima,  Potawatomi,  San  Bias  (Argona 
tribe,  Rio  Diablo,  south  of  Panama),  Shoshoni,  Sioux,  Teton 
Sioux  (including  Brule,  Ogalala,  Hunkpapa,  and  Tihasapa), 
and  Yankton. 

LIBRARY 

The  librarian,  Miss  Ella  Leary,  made  good  progress  in 
accessioning  and  cataloguing  the  newly  acquired  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals.  In  all  there  were  received  and 
recorded  during  the  year  392  volumes,  800  pamphlets,  and 
the  current  issues  of  upward  of  500  serials,  while  about  600 
volumes  were  bound  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
The  library  now  contains  14,022  volumes,  10,600  pamphlets, 
and  several  thousand  numbers  of  periodicals  relating  to 
anthropology,  most  of  which  have  been  received  by  exchange. 
The  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  has  been  restricted  to 
such  as  relate  to  the  Bureau’s  researches. 

CLERICAL  WORK 

The  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau  consists  of  five  regular 
employees — Mr.  J.  B.  Clayton,  head  clerk;  Miss  May  S.  Clark, 
stenographer;  Miss  Jeanne  W.  Wakefield,  stenographer  (ap¬ 
pointed  through  transfer  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  place  of  Miss  Lucy  M.  Graves,  resigned 
November  1,  1907);  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Nichols,  clerk;  and  Miss 
Emilie  R.  Smedes,  stenographer,  indefinitely  furloughed  but 
assigned  to  the  pay  roll  for  limited  periods  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 
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PROPERTY 

The  property  of  the  Bureau  is  comprised  in  seven  classes, 
as  follows:  (1)  Office  furniture  and  appliances;  (2)  field  out¬ 
fits;  (3)  linguistic  and  ethnologic  manuscripts  and  other  docu¬ 
ments;  (4)  photographs,  drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings; 
(5)  a  working  library ;  (6)  collections  held  temporarily  by  col¬ 
laborators  for  use  in  research  work;  and  (7)  an  undistributed 
residuum  of  the  Bureau  publications. 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ACCOMPANYING  PAPER 

The  accompanying  paper  on  the  Ethnogeography  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  by  John 
Peabody  Harrington,  forming  the  body  of  this  report,  comprises  some  of  the  results 
of  the  research  undertaken  jointly  in  New  Mexico  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology  and  the  School  of  American  Archgeology  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  in  1910  and  1911,  other  results  being  the  papers  on  the  Physiography  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico,  in  Relation  to  Pueblo  Culture,  the  Ethnobotany 
of  the  Tewa  Indians,  and  the  Ethnozoology  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  either  published  or 
in  press  as  bulletins  of  the  Bureau.  Still  further  results  of  the  joint  investigation  of 
the  Tewa  Indians  and  their  environment  are  in  preparation  for  publication  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  writing. 

Mr.  Harrington  has  devoted  much  time  during  the  last  few  years  to  study  of  the 
Tewa'Indians  of  New  Mexico,  especially  those  of  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Clara  and  San 
lldefonso,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  their  language  has  served  him  well 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  memoir.  The  task  has  been  perplexing,  as  the 
Tewa  people  are  notably  conservative  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  religious  and 
social  organization,  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  information  bearing  on 
this  phase  of  their  life  and  requiring  the  utmost  discretion  in  dealing  with  questions 
relating  thereto.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Harrington  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  quest, 
as  is  shown  by  the  results  of  his  ethnogeographic  studies.  The  scope  of  the  paper  is 
set  forth  briefly  in  the  author’s  introduction;  consequently  more  need  not  be  said  here, 
except  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  contribution  in  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
concepts  of  the  Tewa  people  with  respect  to  the  cosmos,  their  symbolism  of  natural 
phenomena,  their  periods  of  time,  and  their  mode  of  thought  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  geographic  nomenclature  within  the  restricted  limits  of  the  universe 
as  it  is  known  to  them. 

F.  W.  Hodge, 
Ethnologist-in-  Charge. 

December,  1913 
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THE  ETHNOGEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  TEWA  INDIANS 


By  John  Peabody  Harrington 


INTRODUCTION 

THIS  paper  presents  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Tewa 
Indians  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico.  These 
Indians  speak  a  language  of  the  Tanoan  stock,  related  to  the  Jemez 
and  Pecos  languages,  and  again  to  those  of  Taos,  Picuris,  Sandia, 
Isleta,  and  the  Piro.  The  Tewa  inhabit  at  present  five  villages 
by  the  Rio  Grande:  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildcfonso,  Nambe, 
and  Tesuque;  and  one,  Hano,  among  the  Ilopi  pueblos  of  north¬ 
eastern  Arizona.  The  range  of  subjects  is  about  the  same  as  that 
covered  by  a  school  textbook  on  geography.  The  information  was 
gathered  chiefly  in  1910,  partly  by  systematic  questioning,  partly  as 
incidental  to  other  information. 

The  difficulties  encountered  have  been  many.  The  Tewa  are 
reticent  and  secretive  with  regard  to  religious  matters,  and  their  cos- 
mographical  ideas  and  much  of  their  knowledge  about  place-names 
are  hard  to  obtain.  Their  country  is  rugged  and  arid.  Most  of  the 
places  visited  were  reached  on  foot  in  company  with  one  or  more 
Indian  informants  whose  names  for  obvious  reasons  are  not  here 
given.  The  region  has  never  been  accurately  mapped.  All  of  the 
maps  at  the  writer’s  disposal  are  full  of  errors,  many  of  the  features 
shown  being  wrongly  placed  or  named,  while  others  are  omitted 
altogether,  and  still  others  given  where  they  do  not  exist.  The 
occurrence  of  many  of  the  names  in  a  number  of  dialects  or  languages 
has  not  facilitated  the  work. 

As  in  a  school  geography,  cosmographical  and  meteorological 
information  is  presented  first.  An  alphabetically  arranged  list  of 
terms  denoting  the  geographical  concepts  of  the  Tewa  is  next  given. 
The  treatment  of  place-names  follows.  The  region  in  which  Tewa 
place-names  are  more  or  less  numerous  has  been  divided  into  29 
areas,  each  of  which  is  shown  on  a  map.  The  places  are  indicated 
on  the  maps  by  numbers  which  refer  to  the  adjacent  text.  Thus 
arranged,  maps  and  names  will  be  found  convenient  for  reference. 
Names  of  places  in  Spanish,  English,  and  various  non-Tewa  Indian 
languages  have  been  included.  A  list  of  tribal  names  and  one  of 
names  of  minerals  known  to  the  Tewa  conclude  the  paper. 
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The  section  on  place-names  is  the  most  complete  portion  of  the 
paper.  Interesting  studies  could  be  made  concerning  them.  The 
large  proportion  of  etymologically  obscure  place-names  leads  to  the 
important  conclusion  that  the  Tewa  have  inhabited  for  a  long  time 
the  region  at  present  occupied  by  them.  Again,  the  presence  in 
various  Tanoan  languages  of  phonetically  differentiated  cognate 
forms  of  Tewa  place-names  indicates  that  certain  names  of  places 
must  already  have  been  used  by  the  Tewa  at  a  remote  time  in  the 
past,  when  the  divergence  of  the  Tanoan  languages  was  still  null  or 
slight.  Folk-etymologies  and  forms  assumed  by  Tewa  names  bor¬ 
rowed  by  Spanish  are  curious.  The  abundance  and  the  preciseness  of 
description  of  the  geographical  terms  are  also  worthy  of  special  men¬ 
tion.  In  an  arid  and  little  settled  region  there  is  perhaps  more  need 
of  the  richness  and  preciseness  of  these  terms  than  elsewhere,  since 
accurate  descriptions  of  places  seldom  visited  are  necessary  in  order 
to  identify  them. 

That  a  remarkably  large  number  of  tribes  and  minerals  are  known 
by  name  to  the  Tewa  should  also  be  noted. 

The  writer  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  his 
deep  indebtedness  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett,  director  of  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology,  who  suggested  that  the  work  be  undertaken, 
made  it  possible,  and  has  given  information  and  advice  on  many 
points  connected  with  it.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge, 
ethnologist-in-charge  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  who 
has  aided  in  many  ways;  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman,  Mr.  N.  C.  Nelson,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Wood,  who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  maps;  Miss 
Barbara  Freire-Marreco,  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  Mr.  T.  S.  Dozier,  Mr.  K.  A. 
Fleischer,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeanpon,  Mr.  J.  L.  Nusbaum, 
Mr.  O.  Goetz,  Mr.  C.  L.  Linney,  and  several  other  persons,  including 
the  Indian  informants. 


PHONETIC  KEY 


I.  Tew  a  Sounds 

1.  Orinasal  (“nasalized”)  vowels,  pronounced  with  mouth  and  nose 
passages  open:  a  (Eng.  father,  hut  orinasal),  se,  (Eng.  man,  but  ori¬ 
nasal),  £  (moderately  close  e,  orinasal),  i  (Portuguese  sim),  q,  (French 
pas,  hut  orinasal),  o  (Portuguese  tom),  y  (Portuguese  at um). 

2.  Oral  vowels,  pronounced  with  mouth  passage  open  and  nose 
passages  closed  by  the  velum:  a  (Eng.  father),  ^  (moderately  close  e), 
i  (Eng.  routine),  o  (moderately  close  o ),  u  (Eng.  rale). 

Length  of  vowels  is  not  marked  unless  it  distinguishes  words  other¬ 
wise  alike;  thus  ’’ohu  ‘ hill,’  ’’ohu  ‘turtle.’  A  superior  vowel  symbol 
indicates  that  the  vowel  is  very  short  and  apt  to  be  grating  (Ger. 
lenarrstimmig).  All  the  vowels  are  breathy.  Unless  a  vowel  or 
nasal  is  followed  by  the  glottal  elusive,  a  glottalized  elusive,  or  a 
sonant,  an  aspiration  is  distinctly  heard  at  its  end. 

3.  Semi-vowels:  j  (Ger.  y'a,  but  very  fricative),  w  (Eng.  way). 

4.  Laryngeal  consonants:  A  (laryngeal  A),’  (glottal  elusive). 

5.  Dorsal  consonants:  A  (voiceless  lenis),  Aw  (voiceless  lenis  labial¬ 
ized  (Latin  qu\ s),  A  (glottalized),  A'  (aspirated),  g  (Eng.  fmyer,  voiced 
inflative  g  preplosively  nasal),  g  (Castilian  aboyado),  gw  (Castilian 
yaez),  y  (Eng.  sinyer),  yw  (Eng.  Lam/worthy). 

6.  Frontal  consonants:  nf  (Castilian  maAana),  t  (voiceless  lenis), 
t  (glottalized),  t'  (aspirated),  d  (Eng.  landing,  inflative  d  preplosively 
nasal),  a  (Japanese  roku),  ts  (Ger.  s  unaspirated),  ts  (Ger.  s  glottal¬ 
ized),  s  (Eng.  saw),  tj  (Eng.  cAew  but  lenis),  ff  (Eng.  cAew,  glottal¬ 
ized),  / (the  capital  form  is/5;  Eng.  sAip),  n  (Eng.  now). 

7.  Labial  consonants:  jp  (voiceless  lenis),  p  (glottalized),  />'  (aspi¬ 
rated),  b  (Eng.  la?nAent,  voiced  inflative  b  preplosively  nasal),  A  (Cas¬ 
tilian  a^ogado),  m  (Eng.  m an). 

The  sound  of  l  is  heard  in  some  words  of  foreign  origin,  and  in  San 
Ildef onso  polamimi  ‘  butterfly.  ’ 

The  consonants  may  also  be  classified  as  follows: 

Voiced  constringents:  j,  w. 

Voiceless  fricatives:  A,  s,f. 

Voiceless  fricative  labialized:  gw. 

Voiceless  lenis  sonoplosive  elusive  labialized:  Jew. 

Voiceless  glottalized  clusives:  A,  t,  p. 

Voiceless  lenis  affricative  clusives:  ts ,  tj. 
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Voiceless  globalized  affricative  clusives:  ts,  tf. 

Voiceless  aspirate  clusives:  lc,  f,  p\ 

Voiced  inflative  clusives,  preplosively  nasal:  q,  d,  b. 

Voiced  levis  clusives:  g,  <i,  5.  The  g  of  this  series  is  not  as  levis  as 
the  Jj  and  A. 

Voiced  nasals:  77,  nf,  n,  m. 

The  following'  phonems  are  consonantal  diphthongs:  qw,  lew,  ts,  fs, 
tj ,  ff,  q,  d,  and  b.  In  the  glottalized  clusives  ile ,  t,  ts,  tf,  p)  the  glottal 
plosion  follows  the  oral  plosion,  even  following  the  glided  or  sukuned 
sand f  of  the  consonantal  diphthongs;  that  is,  the  lc,  t,  ts,  tf,  or  p  is 
completely  immersed  in  a  glottal  elusive.  It  has  been  determined 
that,  in  many  instances,  g  and  <7,  d  and  x,  and  &  and  b  are  respec¬ 
tively  but  two  aspects  of  the  same  phonem,  as  is  the  case  with 
Castilian  g  and  levis  g,  dj  and  levis  d,  b  and  levis  b.  The  consonants 
occur  in  one  length  only.  They  may  be  more  or  less  orinasal  when 
contiguous  to  orinasal  vowels.  The  sonancy  of  the  voiceless  lenis 
clusives  begins  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  explosion. 

A  grave  accent  is  placed  over  the  vowel  of  a  syllable  weakly  stressed, 
and  with  falling  intonation.  The  tone  and  stress  of  the  other  sylla¬ 
bles  are  not  written  in  this  memoir. 

An  intensive  study  of  Tewa  phonetics  has  been  made,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  published  soon.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  forth¬ 
coming  memoir  for  a  more  complete  description  of  the  Tewa  sounds, 
including  explanation  of  a  number  of  assimilations  and  other  phonetic 
phenomena  not  mentioned  above.  ' 

II.  Phonetic  Spelling  op  Non-Tewa  Words 

The  symbols  used  in  Tewa  have  the  same  value  as  in  Tewa. 

Vowels:  d  (French  putte),  y  (unrounded  u).  The  acute  accent  over 
a  vowel  symbol  indicates  that  it  is  loudly  stressed.  A  circle  under  a 
vowel  symbol  indicates  that  it  is  surd. 

Consonants:  '  (aspiration),  h  (a  peculiar  weak  aspiration  occurring 
in  Jemez),  k  (marginal,  “velar'’,  lc,  lenis),  q  (Ger.  acA),  g,  d,  b  (sonant 
stops  as  in  Eng.),  f  (bilabial  f)\  f  after  a  consonant  symbol  indicates 
palatalized  or  palatal  quality. 

III.  Alphabetic  Order 

The  alphabetic  order  followed  in  this  memoir  is:  aq  a  sese  cl  bbb  d  d 
e  e  /  f  g  g  g  h  i  i  j  k  kw  lc  lc''  limn  n  f  y  yf  o  q  p  p  p'  q  qw  r  .1 
s  f  t  t  i'  ts  tf  fs  tf  u  y,  u  v  w.  The  glottal  elusive  is  ignored  in  the 
alphabetic  sequence. 


I.  COSMOGRAPHY 


The  World 

’ Opa  ‘the  world’  ‘the  universe’.  The  word  is  perhaps  akin  to 
Taos  papq,  ‘sky’.  ’  Opa  includes' every  thing  that  is.  It  is  thought 
of  as  being  alive  and  is  worshipped  as  ’  Opaseyf  ‘Universe  Man’  (jopa 
‘world’;  seijf  ‘man  in  prime’).  The  Milky  Way  is  said  to  be  its 
backbone  (see  p.  51).  The  world  is  represented  in  Pueblo  art  in 
various  ways.  JBandelier1 *  writes: 

Here  [among  the  Tewa],  as  well  as  among  the  Queres  [Keresan  stock],  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  heavens  and  the  sky.  The  latter  is  a  male  deity  called 
O-pat-y  Sen.” 

This  statement  is  incorrect;  ’  Opasgy  f  is  not  the  Sky  but  the  World. 

The  Cardinal  Directions  and  Their  Symbolism 

The  Tewa  distinguish  six  cardinal  directions  or  regions,  namely: 
north,  west,  south,  east,  above,  and  below.  They  are  usually  named 
in  the  order  here  given.  Tewa  symbolism  assigns  series  of  colors,  per¬ 
sons,  animals,  plants,  and  inanimate  objects  to  these  cardinal  directions. 

Divinities  in  some  instances  are  multiplied  that  one  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  each  direction.  These  cardinal  identifications  are  not 
regarded  as  merely  general  information,  but  rather  as  a  portion  of 
secret  ritual;  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  information  about  them. 

The  names  of  the  cardinal  directions  are  clearl}7  descriptive  in  ori¬ 
gin.  In  the  names  of  the  four  horizontal  directions  the  postpound  is 
pije  when  ‘in’  or  ‘to’  the  region  is  expressed,  p'q'qe  when  ‘from’ 
the  region  is  expressed.  PijeM  {j>i  ‘from’)  sometimes  takes  the 
place  of p'q’qe.  The  names  are  used  as  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

Pympije  ‘in  the  north’  ‘to  the  north,’  pimp'd  qe  ‘from  the  north’ 
ipivf  ‘mountain’;  pije  ‘toward’  ‘direction’;  p'dqe  ‘from  the 
direction  of’). 

Tsqmpije  ‘in  the  west’  ‘to  the  west’,  tsqmpdqe  ‘from  the  west’ 
( tsdyf  unexplained,  but  cf.  tsdndiH  ‘yesterday,’  and  nq’otsdnnd  ‘it  is 
a  little  cloudy’;  pije  ‘toward’  ‘direction’;  p'q'qe  ‘from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of’). 

’ Ahom.pije  ‘in  the  south’  ‘to  the  south’,  ’ akomp'dqe  ‘from  the 
south’  (’ ako_Vf  ‘plain’;  pije  ‘toward’  ‘direction’;  p  q’ qe  ‘from  the 
direction  of.’) 


i  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  1890,  pp.  311-12;  see  Bibliography,  pp.  585-87  of  the  present  memoir. 
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T'ampije  ‘in  the  east’  ‘to  the  east’,  t'qmpa'qe  ‘from  the  east5 
(t'ayf  ‘  sun 5 ;  pipe  ‘toward5  ‘direction5;  p  o’  qe  ‘from  the  direction  of5). 

5 OpakeM  ‘in  or  to  the  top  of  the  world  or  above5,  5 opak&iip' a* ge 
‘from  the  top  of  the  world  or  above5  i^opa  ‘world5;  Ice-ii  ‘on  top  of5 
‘top5;  p'a’qe  ‘from  the  direction  of5). 

5 Opanuge,  nqnsogenuge  ‘in  or  to  the  place  under  the  world  or  down 
where  the  earth  sits5,  5 opanugeJbi,  5 opanugep' a’ ge ,  ndnsoge n ug&ii  or 
nqnsogenugep'q’  ge  ‘  from  the  place  under  the  world  or  down  where  the 
earth  sits’  i^opa  ‘world5;  nuge  ‘below5  ‘under5  ‘down5  <.nu?u  ‘un¬ 
der5,  ge  ‘down  at5  ‘over  at5;  nqrjf  ‘earth5;  soge  ‘to  sit5;  Jbi  ‘from5; 
p'a’ge  ‘from  the  direction  of5). 

Bandelier1  gives  the  Tewa  cardinal  directions  as  “Pim-pi-i”, 
north;  “ Tzam-pi-i”,  west;  “A-com-pi-i55,  south;  “Tam-pi-i55,  east; 
“O-pa-ma-con”,  above;  “Nan.-so-ge-unge55,  below.  These  are  for 
pimpije,  tsqmpije ,  5 akqmpije ,  t'ampije,  5 opamakowa,  and  nqnsogenuge. 

’  Opamakowa  means  ‘sky  of  the  world5  Qopci  ‘world5;  makowa  ‘sky5) 
and  is  not  the  proper  term.  Bandelier  does  not  name  the  points  in 
their  Tewa  order. 

Directions  intermediate  between  the  cardinal  directions  are  defined 
by  postfixing  jet?  a  ‘between5;  thus  pijnpij  etsqmpij  ej  a?  a  ‘northwest5 
(pimpije  ‘north5;  tsqmpije  ‘west5;  ja?a  ‘between’).  More  definite 
descriptions  of  points  between  cardinal  directions  of  points  appear 
not  to  be  used.  Be’e  ‘  dell 5  ‘  corner 5  is  sometimes  postpounded  instead 
of  ja’a. 

Terms  for  the  cardinal  directions  have  been  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
boring  languages  also.  The  Taos  and  Jemez  have  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  systems,  position  higher  or  lower  than  the  speaker  requiring 
different  forms.  Each  distinguishes  six  directions.  The  Cochiti  recog¬ 
nize  six  directions,  which  they  name  in  the  same  order  as  do  the 
Tewa. 

CARDINAL  COLORS 

The  color  symbolism  is  the  same  at  all  the  Tewa  villages.  It  has 
been  obtained  b}7  the  writer  from  all  of  them,  that  of  some  from  a 
considerable  number  of  informants.  This  sjunbolism  differs  from 
that  of  some  other  Pueblo  and  non-Pueblo  tribes  of  the  Southwest. 
Thus,  the  Zuni  and  the  Hopi  color  scheme  assigns  blue  to  the  north 
and  yellow  to  the  west,  but  otherwise  is  the  same  as  the  Tewa.  The 
cardinal  colors  of  Isleta  have  been  obtained  by  Gatschet,2  of  Zuni  b}7 
Mrs.  Stevenson,2  of  the  Navaho  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers3  and 
others.,  of  the  Apache  by  Gatschet,2  of  the  Diegueno  by  Waterman.4 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  x,  p.  311,  1S90. 

2  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  I,  p.  325,  1907. 

a  The  Franciscan  Fathers,  An  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  $5,  Saint  Michaels, 
Ariz.,  1910. 

4 The  Religious  Practices  of  the  Diegueno  Indians  {XJniv.  of  Calif.  Pubis,  in  Amer.  Archseol.  and 
Ethnol.,  vol.  8,  pp.  332-4,  1910:) 
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The  Tewa  colors  are:  north,  tsdywcg’i11  ‘blue’  ‘green’;  west,  tsejP 1 
‘yellow’;  south,  pPiH  ‘red’;  east,  issdiH  ‘white’;  above,  tssege’iH  ‘all¬ 
colored’  or  ‘variously  colored’;  below,  p\ndiH  ‘black’. 

Bandelier’s  information,1  probably  obtained  b}r  him  at  San  Juan,  is 
identical.  An  old  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonso  said  that  this  assignment 
of  colors  seems  very  natural  to  him.  The  north  always  looks  blue  to 
him,  he  says.  The  west  is  yellow,  for  it  is  not  as  bright  as  the  east. 
The  south  is  hot  and  reddish.  The  east  is  white  just  before  the  sun 
rises.  The  above  is  a  mixture  of  all  colors,  like  the  sk}^  and  the 
below  is  black.  The  Tewa  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  neighboring 
tribes  assign  different  colors. 

In  connection  with  Tewa  color  symbolism  Bandelier  says:1  “The 
summer  sun  is  green,  the  winter  sun  yellow.”  “The  winter  rainbow 
is  white,  the  summer  rainbow  tricolored.” 

CARDINAL  CORN  MAIDENS 

The  Tewa  mention  six  corn  maidens,  each  assigned  a  direction 
and  a  color:  north,  ICytsqnfu>a,an fu,  Blue  Corn  Maiden;  west, 
Ktutseji'aanj,y. ;,  Yellow  Corn  Maiden;  south,  ICupinu’  a^npu,  Red 
Corn  Maiden;  east,  K'y,ts%nfU>a’an  fy,  White  Corn  Maiden;  above, 
K'y,tssege>iH’  aerify,  All-colored  Corn  Maiden;  below,  K'y,p'e>ndi,a’an- 
j°y>,  Black  Corn  Maiden. 

CARDINAL  MAMMALS 

North,  k'seyf  *moun  tain-lion’;  west,  ke  ‘bear’;  south,  Ted  a  ‘badger’; 
east ,k'yjo  ‘wolf’;  above,  tse  ‘eagle’;  below,  n&ykT %y  f  ‘gopher’,  lit.  earth 
mountain-lion  {nqyf  ‘earth’;  k'%yj>  ‘mountain-lion’).  These  are  very 
powerful  medicine  animals.  The  sacred  corn-meal  is  thrown  as  a 
sacrifice  to  these  and  other  divinities.  The  names  have  been  obtained 
at  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Nambe.  Mrs.  Stevenson 
has  recorded  similar  “beast-gods”  from  Zuni  and  Sia. 

CARDINAL  BIRDS 

An  investigator  at  Santa  Clara  obtained  the  following  names  of 

cardinal  birds:  north,  tse  ‘  eagle’;  west,  - ;  south,  qweempi  ‘  red- 

tail  hawk’  ortanfi  ‘macaw’;  east, - ;  above,  le'untsiie ,  unidenti¬ 

fied,  lit.  ‘corn  bird’  {¥y,yf  ‘maize’;  tsiie  ‘bird’);  below,  katsiie ,  un¬ 
identified,  lit.  ‘leaf  bird’  (ka  ‘leaf’;  tsiie  ‘bird’).  Mrs.  Stevenson 
has  recorded  the  Zufii  and  Sia  cardinal  birds. 

CARDINAL  SNAKES 

The  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonso  mention  ’aftanj’y,,  or  serpent  deities  of 
the  six  regions,  each  with  its  appropriate  color.  Mrs.  Stevenson2 
mentions  (not  by  name)  the  six  snakes  of  the  cardinal  regions  of  the 
Zuhi,  and  gives 3  the  Sia  names  of  six  serpents  of  the  cardinal  points. 


1  Final  Report  pt.  i,  p.  311, 1890. 


2  The  Zuni  Indians,  p.  445. 


3  The  Sia,  p.  G9. 
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CARDINAL  SHELLS 

The  information  was  obtained  at  Santa  Clara  that  ’eji  ‘abalone’  is 
the  shell  of  the  west;  ’ ogct’e ,  applied  to  olivella  and  cowrie  shells, 
that  of  the  south;  fssefa,  applied  to  large  white  bivalves,  that  of  the 
east.  A  San  Ildefonso  Indian  told  the  writer  that  ’eji  ‘  abalone’  refers 
to  the  west,  but  that  he  had  forgotten  the  other  identifications.  The 
Navaho  shell  assignments  are  given  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers.1 

CARDINAL  TREES 

The  native  trees  assigned  by  the  Tewa  to  the  cardinal  points  have 
not  been  learned.  Mrs.  Stevenson  records  those  of  the  Zuni2  and  the 
Sia3.  An  investigator  learned  at  Santa  Clara  four  cardinal  fruit 
trees:  north,  be  ‘apple’;  west,  sqyqwambe,  a  kind  of  apple  that  ripens 
early,  lit.  St.  John’s  apple  (sqyqwqy f  <  Span.  San  Juan;  be  ‘apple’ 
‘fruit’),  since  it  ripens  in  St.  John’s  month,  June;  south,  befseji ’* 
‘yellow  plum’  and  pibe  ‘red  plum’  (be  ‘apple’  ‘fruit’;  tsejiH  ‘yellow’ ; 
pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’);  east,  bep'o’i’'1  ‘peach’  (be  ‘apple’  ‘fruit’;  p' o 
‘hair’  ‘hairy’;  H'd  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

CARDINAL  MOUNTAINS 

The  cardinal  mountains  are  the  same  for  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and 
San  Ildefonso.  From  the  other  villages  the}r  have  not  been  obtained. 
North,  Kep\rjf  ‘bear  mountain’  (he  ‘bear’;  piyf  ‘mountain’),  San 
Antonio  Peak  (see  p.  560),  northwest  of  Taos;  west,  Tsikumupiy  f  ‘  cov¬ 
ered  obsidian  mountain’  (tsi  ‘ flaking-stone  obsidian’;  Tcumu  ‘to  cover’; 
piVf  ‘mountain’),  Santa  Clara  Peak  [2: 13]; 4  south,  ’Okupiyf  ‘turtle 
mountain’  (’oku  ‘turtle’;  piyf  ‘mountain’),  Sandia  Mountain  [29:83]; 
east,  ’ Agatf%nupiyf,  of  obscure  etymology  (’agat f  senu  unexplained; 
piyf  i  mountain’),  Lake  Peak  [22:54].  There  is  no  cardinal  mountain 
of  the  above  or  the  below.  The  cardinal  mountains  are  also  called, 
respectively,  according  to  the  regions:  Pynpije’impiyf  ‘  north  moun¬ 
tain’  (pimpije  ‘north’;  ’ iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
piyf  ‘mountain’),  etc. 

Zuni  and  Sia  cardinal  mountains  are  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
but  not  identified  with  mountains  now  existing  on  earth.  The  names  of 
the  Navaho  cardinal  mountains  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews,  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  and  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 

CARDINAL  SACRED  WATER  LAKES 

The  cardinal  sacred  water  lakes  have  been  learned  for  San  Ildefonso 
only.  When  medicine  water,  wopo  (wo  ‘medicine’;  po  ‘water’)  is 
prepared  in  connection  with  certain  ceremonies,  small  quantities  of 

1  An  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  56, 1910. 

2  The  Zuni  Indians,  p.  25. 

8  The  Sia,  p.  28. 

4  See  the  accompanying  maps,  with  explanation  on  p.  97. 
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water  are  collected  from  the  following  four  places,  all  situated  near 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo:  North,  Busogepokwi  [15:17];  west,  PotsqnsQn- 
nsepokwi.  [16:37];  south,  Potsin&ege  [19:123];  east,  PotsiJ'ii’u  [19:39], 
These  places  are  also  sometimes  called,  respectively,  p\mpijdynpokw\ 
‘north  lake’  {pynpije  ‘north’;  \yf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  pokw\  ‘pool’  ‘lake’),  etc.  The  medicine  water  from  the  above 
is  rainwater;  that  from  the  below  is  obtained  by  digging  a  hole  in  the 
ground  where  water  can  be  reached.  The  water  from  the  six  sources 
is  mixed  in  a  woposcfi H  ‘  medicine- water  bowl’  (wo ‘medicine’;  po 
‘water’;  sa  ‘to  be’,  said  of  3+;  locative)  and  used  ceremonially. 

OTHER  CARDINAL  IDENTIFICATIONS 

Mrs.  Stevenson1  mentions  cumulus  clouds,  ants,  “Xhayuta,”  etc.,  of 
the  six  regions  of  the  Zuni.  Certainly  many  Tewa  identifications 
remain  to  be  obtained. 

The  Sky 

Makowa  ‘sky’.  Distinct  from  ’opalceri  ‘the  above’;  see  under  Car¬ 
dinal  Directions.  This  is  probably  what  Bandelier  means  when  he 
writes: 2  “Here  [among  the  Tewa],  as  well  as  among  the  Queres  [Kere- 
san  stock],  we  must  distinguish  between  the  heavens  [the  above?]  and 
the  sky.  The  latter  is  a  male  deity  called  O-pat-y  Sen.  ”  ‘  ‘  O-pat-y 

Sen”  is  evidently  for  ’  Opasqrjf  ‘  the  World,’  as  remarked  above  under 
The  World.  The  sky  is  personated  as  Makowasyndo  ‘ Sky  Old  Man’ 
{makowa  ‘sky’;  syido  ‘old  man’).  The  Sky  is  the  husband  of  the 
•  Earth,  who  is  personified  as  Nqykwijo  ‘Earth  Old  Woman’;  see  below 
under  The  Earth. 

‘In  the  sky’  is  expressed  by  makowa  without  locative  postfix. 
Thus  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  Christian  God,  etc.,  are  said  to  live 
or  to  be  in  the  sky:  makowa  t' an  nqfa  ‘in  the  sky  the  sun  lives’ 
{makawa  ‘  sk}7  ’ ;  f  ay  f  4  sun’ ;  nq,  <‘  it ’‘he’;  fa  ‘to  live’).  Makowakeai 
means  ‘up  in  the  sky’  ‘at  the  top  of  the  sky’  (Iceai  ‘on  top  of’). 
Tewa  stories  tell  of  a  pueblo  in  the  sky  in  which  an  Indian  from  this 
earth  has  adventures.  The  sun  and  the  moon  have  their  paths  in 
the  sky. 

SUN  AND  MOON 

The  sun  is  called  far) f ,  the  moon  po.  T'ayf  is  perhaps  connected 
with  the  word  fa  ‘day’.  Po  is  used  also  with  the  meaning  ‘month’. 
The  divinities  resident  in  the  sun  and  moon  are  called  T'qnsqndo  ‘  Sun 
Old  Man  ’  {fay  f  ‘sun’;  syido  ‘old  man’)  and  Posyid/O  ‘Moon  Old  Man’ 
{po  ‘moon’;  syndo  ‘old  man’).  Both  sun  and  moon  are  male,  as  they 


1  The  Zuni  Indians,  pp.  21,  580. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  311-12,  1890. 
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are  also  in  the  belief  of  the  Cochitenos,  and  the  sun  is  never  called 
‘father’  and  the  moon  ‘mother’,  as  among  the  people  of  Taos,  Isleta, 
Jemez,  and  Zuni. 

“The  Tehuas  [Tewa],”  says  Bandelier,1  “call  the  sun  T’han  and 
the  moon  Po;  and  their  principal  deities  bear  the  names  of  T’han  Sendo, 
sun-father,  and  P’ho  Quio,  or  moon-woman.”  The  moon  is  never 
called  Pokwiyo,  nor  does  T'qnxejido  mean  ‘sun-father.’ 

Names  for  sun  in  other  Pueblo  languages  are:  Taos  tfulena ,  Isleta 
t'unUe,  Piro  (Bartlett)  “pu-e”,  Jemez  pe  or  petfasa,  Cochiti  6 fata , 
Zuni  jaittokf' a  (Stevenson:  “Yatokia  .  .  .  means  bearer  of  light”), 
Hopi  ta’wa.  The  moon  is  called:  Taos  paena ,  Isleta  paiae,  Piro 
(Bartlett)  “a-e,”  Jemez  pd,  Cochiti  taiwata ,  Zuni  jaunanne ,  Hopi 
myjau’y,. 

There  is  in  Tewa  no  name  such  as  ‘  luminary  ’  applied  to  both  sun 
and  moon. 

The  sun  and  moon  pass  daily  from  east  to  west  over  trails  which  run 
above  the  great  waters  of  the  sky.  They  see  and  know  as  do  Indians 
here  on  earth.  When  they  set  they  pass  through  a  lake  to  the  under¬ 
world  and  travel  all  night  to  the  east,  where  they  emerge  through  a  lake 
and  start  out  on  their  trails  again.  They  know  their  trails,’  {mbipofiy  f 
‘they  2’+;  hi  possessive;  po  ‘trail’).  Cf.  Sanskrit  dyu-patha-  ‘sky 
trail,’ Latin  cursus  solis.  The  trails  are  also  called  ’ oJcimpo  ‘vapor 
trails’  ( "‘oti'iyf  ‘vapor’;  po  ‘trail’). 

When  there  is  an  eclipse  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  said  to  die.  The 
expressions  are :  nqt'qnt f  u  ‘it  sun  dies’  (?i&  ‘it’  ‘he’;  t'ayf  ‘  sun  ’;  tfu 
‘to  die’),  nqpotfu  ‘it  moon  dies’  (nq  ‘it’  ‘he’;  po  ‘moon’;  tfu  ‘to  die’). 
The  Indians  never  say  T'ans^ndo  nqtfic  or  Posqndo  nqtfu ,  for  the 
divine  persons  in  the  sun  and  moon  can  not  die.  “Our  Lords  can  not 
die.” 

The  sun  is  said  to  walk  through  the  sky  clothed  in  white  deerskin 
and  ornamented  with  many  fine  beads.  The  sun  has  a  beautiful  face 
tse,  hidden  by  a  mask,  tfqnfq,  or  I'qinbi  ’$  ( f'ayf  ‘sun’;  ’<t  ‘mask’;  hi 
possessive).  An  extracted  tooth  is  thrown  to  the  sun.  “  The  summer 
sun  is  green,  the  winter  sun  yellow.”2 

Of  a  ring  about  the  sun  the  Tewa  say  T'ans^ndo  ’obumq  ‘Sun  Old 
Man  has  a  ring’  (T'ans^ndo,  see  above;  ’<?  ‘  he’  ‘it’;  bu  ‘ring’  ‘circle’; 
ma  ‘to  have’).  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico  call  this  phenomenon  ojo 
del  buey  ‘ox’s  eye’.  The  Indians  say  that  it  does  not  mean  anything. 

When  the  sun  is  “drawing  water”  the  Tewa  say  tiarnbi qwxyf  ‘  the 
sun’s  tail’  {fqyf  ‘sun’;  hi  possessive;  qw%yf  ‘tail’).  This  phenome¬ 
non  is  seen  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the  sky,  and  the  name  is  applied 
because  the  rays  resemble  a  tail. 

The  emergence  hole  in  the  lake  through  which  the  sun  rises  is  called 
fayh'oji  (fayf  ‘sun’;  Foji  ‘emergence  hole’  ‘roof-hole’).  Nqt'qmpf 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  308,  1890. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  311. 
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nqtqmppse'®  ‘the  sun  rises’,  lit.  ‘the  sun  comes  out’  (nq  ‘it’  ‘he’;  tayf 
‘sun’;  pi  ‘to  come  out’  ‘to  go  out’  ‘to  issue’;  V*  ‘to  come’).  NqJcwa- 
jemseyf  ‘it  goes  high’  (nd  ‘it’  ‘he’;  Jcwaje  ‘height’  ‘high’  ‘on  top’; 
mseyf  ‘to  go’).  Nqtsiuems&y  f  ‘it  sets’,  lit.  ‘it  enters’  (nq  ‘it’  ‘he’;  tsiue 
‘to  enter’;  mseyf  ‘to  go’). 

Of  the  winter  solstice  is  said:  tan  nqwiyf  or  nqtqywiyf  ‘the  sun 
stands  still'  (tayf  ‘sun’;  nq  ‘it’  ‘he’;  w\yf  ‘to  stand’).  The  conception 
is  that  the  sun  rises  at  the  same  place  for  a  number  of  da}Ts.  (Cf.  the 
etymology  of  “solstice”.)  The  winter  solstice  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
year  ( pajo ),  which  is  then  called  pajo  tsqmbP i  ‘new  year’  (pajo  ‘year’; 
tsqmbP1  ‘new').  Of  the  time  following  the  winter  solstice,  when  the 
sun  rises  a  little  farther  south  each  day,  the  Tewa  say  tqnf  ’’iJcqaiJiqy  f 
kJdVf  ‘sun';  ’7  ‘it’;  Jccui  said  to  indicate  motion  in  steps  or  grades; 
hor/f  ‘to  go  away’);  also:  fan  nq’sei’z  ‘the  sun  is  coming’  (fay f 
‘sun’;  nq  ‘it’  ‘he’;  35’®  ‘to  come’).  The  summer  solstice  is  called 
tan  net  fa  or  nqtanta  ‘the  sun  lives’  (tqyf  ‘sun’;  nq  ‘it’  ‘he’;  fa  ‘to 
live’).  When  the  sun  rises  a  little  farther  north  each  day  the  Tewa 
say:  tanf  "‘iJt  qairna'i  (tayf  ‘sun’;  H  ‘it’;  Jcqai  said  to  indicate  motion 
in  steps  or  grades;  via’i  said  to  indicate  the  direction).  Also:  tan 
nqmseyf  ‘the  sun  is  going’  (tayf  ‘sun’;  nq  ‘it’;  msey  f  ‘to  go’).  When 
the  sun  runs  low,  as  in  the  period  about  the  winter  solstice,  it  is  said: 
tqnf  ’’qygetage  nqjiH  ‘the  sun  moves  low’  (tayf  ‘sun’;  ’’qygetage  ‘low’ 
‘on  the  lower  part  of  a  slope’  <^qyf  ‘foot’;  ge  locative;  iota  ‘gentle 
slope’;  nq  ‘it’  ‘he’;  jiH  ‘to  move’  ‘to  go  about’).  When  the  sun  runs 
high,  as  in  summer,  it  is  said:  tan  Jcwaje  nqjiH  ‘the  sun  moves  high’ 
(fay f  ‘sun’;  Jcwaje  ‘height’  ‘high’  ‘on  top’;  nq  ‘it’  ‘he’;yV1’  ‘to  move’ 
‘to  move  about’). 

The  Tewa  have  no  designation  for  the  equinoxes  and  say  that  these 
are  not  recognized. 

The  calendar  is  determined  by  noticing  the  point  at  which  the  sun 
rises.  This  is  done  by  sighting  along  race-courses,  hills,  or  merely 
marking  the  rising  place  on  the  outline  of  the  eastern  mountains.  At 
Santa  Clara  the  sun  appears  always  to  rise  at  different  points  in  the 
great  gap  in  the  Santa  Fe  Range  known  as  Wijo  [22:29].  Who  does  the 
determining  of  the  rising  place  and  just  how  it  is  done  remain  to  be 
learned.  The  Tewa  believe  that  the  sun  has  a  house  in  the  east,  and 
has  a  wife.  The  father  of  the  War  Gods,  according  to  Tewa  ver¬ 
sions,  is  WJcuwapi  ‘red  cloud’  (’ oJcuwa  ‘cloud’;  pi  ‘  red’),  who  lives 
on  top  of  Sandia  Mountain  [29:83],  and  not  the  Sun. 

The  spots  on  the  moon  are  said  to  be  his  clothing:  Posqndobi  ’«  ‘  the 
Moon  Old  Man’s  clothing’  (posqndo,  see  above;  bi  possessive;  \i  ‘cloth 
‘clothing’). 

The  terms  applied  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  also 
applied  to  the  moon. 
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The  new  moon  is  called  po  tsqmbi’1  ‘new  moon’  {po  ‘moon’;  tsqmbi 
‘new’;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Its  appearance 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Tewa  month.  Of  the  slender  crescent 
is  said:  tfspiH  nqpoko  ‘the  moon  is  little’  (tf%‘  littleness’  ‘little’; 


locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 


na 


it’;  po 


‘moon’;  ko 


‘to  lie’  ‘to  be’).  As  the  crescent  grows  fuller  they  say:  nqpo’se/% 

se’%  ‘to  come’).  The 


‘the  moon  is  coming’  ( nq  ‘it’  ‘he’;  po 


‘moon’: 


full  moon  is  called  po  ttagiH  ‘round  moon’  {po  ‘moon’;  fagi’i  ‘large’ 
‘round’).  As  the  moon  wanes  they  say :  nqpomtgy  f  ‘the  moon  is  going’ 
{nq,  ‘it’;  po  ‘moon’;  m%yf  ‘to  go’).  When  the  moon  disappears  they 
say:  nqpohoyf  ‘the  moon  is  gone’  {na  ‘it’  ‘he’;  po  ‘moon’;  hqyf  ‘to 
be  gone’).  Why  the  moon  has  phases  the  Tewa  do  not  pretend  to 
know. 

Other  expressions  are:  kwqndiH  po  ‘rainy  moon’  ‘moon  seen  in 
rainy  weather’  ( kwqyf  ‘  rain’;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix;  po  ‘moon’).  Of  the  moon  on  top  of  a  cloud  is  said  Posen^o  ’ohu- 
walceive  nq’ %y  f  ‘Moon  Old  Man  sits  on  a  cloud’  {posqndo,  see  above; 
’oPuwa  ‘cloud’;  kewe  ‘on  top  of’;  nq  ‘it’  ‘he’;  ’%y,f  ‘to  sit’).  Po- 
sqndo  nabuma  ‘Moon  Old  Man  has  a  ring’  {Posqn^o,  see  above;  nq  ‘it’ 
‘he’;  bu  ‘ring’  ‘circle’;  mq  ‘to have’).  The  writer  learned  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso  that  this  is  a  sign  that  it  will  rain  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
information  was  obtained  at  Santa  Clara  that  if  the  ring  is  white  it 
means  snow;  if  blue,  rain;  if  red,  wind.  Mr.  C.  L.  Linney,  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  Santa  Fe,  states  that  in  this  part 
of  New  Mexico  the  lunar  ring  is  truly  a  sign  that  it  will  rain  in  two 
or  three  days.  He  says  it  is  a  scientific  fact.  The  ring  is  seen  only 
when  high  clouds  (cirrus  or  alta)  are  in  the  air.  These  clouds  are 
supposed  to  be  in  reality  minute  spicules  of  ice — frozen  moisture  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air. 

sun-dog 


T annuge  nqtse  ‘under  the  sun  it  is  yellow’  {Payf  ‘sun’;  nu’u  ‘un¬ 
der’;  ge  locative;  nq  ‘it’;  fse  ‘to  be  yellow’). 


STARS 

"‘Agojo  ‘star’.  The  gender  is  mineral.  Makowa  dPagojosa  ‘the 
stars  are  in  the  sky’  {makowa  ‘sky’;  ‘they  2+’;  higojo  ‘star’;  sa  ‘to 
be  in  or  at’,  said  of  3+). 

Pueblo  languages  have  the  following  words  for  star:  Taos  paqy,- 
laend ,  Isleta  paPulade ,  Piro  (Bartlett)  “  a-hio-sa-e,”  Jemez  wqh'q, 
Cochiti  Jet  fata ,  Hopi  sohy,. 

’ Agojo  so1  jo  ‘large  star’  (’ agojo  ‘star’;  so  jo  ‘large’).  ’ Agojo’e  ‘little 
star’  P agojo’ e  ‘star’;  ’<?  diminutive).  Din f ’agojo  kipo’0  ‘the  stars 
come  out’  {diyf  ‘they  3+to  me’;  ’agojo  ‘star’;  hi  ‘light’;  po’0  causa¬ 
tive).  ’ Agojo  $im%yf  ‘  the  stars  are  marching’  {’agojo  ‘star’;  di  ‘they 
2+’;  m%yf  ‘to  go’  ‘to  march’).  ’ Agojo  my,w%Pan(li’i  ‘a  dim  star’ 
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C agojo  ‘star  ;  myiose  ‘heat  lightning  ‘light’;  k'ayf  ‘hoariness’ 
‘hoary’;  ’i’1  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  ’ Agojo  my,io%- 
ke’i’1  ‘a  bright  star’  (’ agojo  ‘star’;  miqwse,  ‘heat  lightning’  ‘light’; 
he  ‘strength’  ‘strong’;  ’i’1  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Wi  ’ agojo  nqk'vyqwqy f  ‘a  star  descends  angry’  (wi  ‘a’  ‘one’; 
’ aQ.ojo  ‘star’;  nq  ‘it’;  k\yf  ‘angry’;  qwayf  ‘to  descend’).  This  is 
said  of  a  falling  star;  curiously  enough,  the  Jemez  have  the  same  idea: 
pqse  wy,hy,  gfubam.i  ‘a  star  is  going  to  fight’  ‘  a  star  is  chasing  to  fight’ 
(pqse  ‘one’;  wy,hy,  ‘star’;  gf  ula  ‘to  fight’;  m\  ‘to  go’).  The  Tewa 
sometimes  also  say  ''agojo  nqketq  ‘a  star  falls’  (’agojo  ‘star’;  nq  ‘it’; 
ketq  ‘to  fall’,  said  of  a  single  object). 

A  comet  is  called  ’agojo  qios^n^i’i  ‘tailed  star’  (agojo  ‘star’; 
qwseyf  ‘tail’;  i’i  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  The  comet 
seen  in  November,  1910,  excited  the  interest  of  the  Tewa. 

The  Morning  Star,  i.  e.,  the  brightest  star  seen  in  the  morning,  is 
called  merely  ’agojo  so’ jo  ‘big  star’  (agojo  ‘star’;  so’ jo  ‘big’).  In 
this  Tewa  agrees  with  nearly  all  the  Indian  languages  of  the  South¬ 
west.  It  is  a  male  divinity.  “One  of  the  fetiches  of  Tzi-o-ueno 
Ojua,  or  the  morning  star.”  1  Tsiguw%nuy f’ok'uwa  is  the  Lightning 
Cachina  (tsiguw%nuyf  ‘lightning’;  ’oFuvoa  ‘Cachina  spirit’)  and  not 
the  Morning  Star. 

The  Evening  Star  is,  however,  to  the  Tewa  a  female  divinit}T.  Her 
name  is  T sett  an  f’ agojo  ‘dim  yellow  star’  or  TseVaykwijo  ‘old 
woman  with  the  yellowish  hoary  hair’  (tse  ‘yellowness’  ‘yellow’; 
k'ayf  ‘dimness’  ‘dim’  ‘fadedness’  ‘faded’  ‘hoariness’  ‘hoary’;  ’agojo 
‘star’;  kwijo  ‘old  woman’).  She  is  followed  by  ’Oke’ agojo  (see below), 
who  has  a  carnal  desire  for  her. 

’ Oke! agojo  or  ’Agojo’ oke  ‘star  of  San  Juan  Pueblo’  (j  Oke  ‘San  Juan 
Pueblo’;  ’agojo  ‘star’)  is  said  to  be  a  bright  star  that  continually 
chases  Tsek'qn f’ agojo;  see  above. 

AgojosqndiH  ‘horned  star’  (’agojo  ‘star’;  sqyf  ‘horn’;  ’iH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix)  is  a  bright  star  not  yet  identified. 

’  Akompije’iH  ’agojo  ‘the  southern  star’  ( '’akompije  ‘south’;  ’iH  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ’agojo  ‘star’).  This  is  a  bright 
star  seen  far  in  the  southern  heavens.  In  October  it  is  seen  near 
dawn. 

The  Tewa  had  no  special  name  for  the  North  Star.  They  did  not 
notice  particularly  that  one  star  in  the  sky  is  stationary.  Of  it  might 
be  said:  winqmsempi  ‘it  does  not  march’  (wi  .  .  .  jpi  negative;  nq 
‘it’;  mseyf  ‘to  g o’). 

The  Tewa  did  not  know  planets  other  than  the  Morning  Star  and 
the  Evening  Star.  The  latter  are  now  one  planet,  now  another,  but 
they  did  not  know  it. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  309,  1890. 
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CON  STEEL  ATION  S 

JTs^ntab e  ‘meal-drying bowl’  {tiseyf  ‘flour’  ‘meal’;  ta  ‘to  dry’;  be 
‘vessel’  ‘bowl’).  This  name  is  given  to  the  Northern  Crown  constel¬ 
lation,  the  stars  of  which  studded  on  the  black  sky  show  beautifully 
the  form  of  a  perfect  and  symmetrical  meal-drying  jar.  These  jars 
are  of  black  ware,  and  meal  is  placed  in  them  and  stirred  near  a  fire 
in  order  to  dry  it  for  keeping.  .There  appears  to  be  no  New  Mexican 
Spanish  name  for  this  constellation. 

Cassiopeia  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa.  Persistent  attempts  to  gain 
knowledge  prove  this.  The  Indians  can  readily  see  that  it  looks  like 
a  s&ywiyf  ‘zigzag’  or  W,  but  never  call  it  thus.  The  Mexicans 
appear  to  call  it  “la  puerta  del  cielo.” 

ffe  ‘ladder’.  Said  to  be  a  constellation;  not  }ret  identified. 

’ Agjojoteqwa  ‘star  house’  (’ agojo  ‘star’;  tegwa  ‘house’).  This  is  a 
large  constellation  seen  after  sunset  in  the  west  in  September.  The 
writer  did  not  identify  the  stars. 

To^utsi  ‘bull’s  eye’  ( to^u  ‘bull’<Span.  toro;  tsi  ‘eye’).  Name  of 
a  constellation  called  in  Span.  Ojo  del  Toro.  Not  identified. 

But'' a  ‘big  round  circle,’  name  of  an  October  dance  (bu  ‘ring’  ‘cir¬ 
cle’;  fa  ‘large  and  round’).  This  is  a  great  irregularly-shaped  ring 
of  stars  near  the  Northern  Crown.  Some  of  the  stars  are  very  dim. 
No  Spanish  name. 

El  Corral.  Spanish  name  of  a  constellation  near  Cassiopeia. 

Los  Ojitos  de  Santa  Lucia.  Spanish  name;  consists  of  two  stars, 
seen  east  of  Orion. 

La  Campana.  Spanish  name  of  a  constellation  of  perfect  bell  shape, 
seen  between  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 

,Ok'qmbu,ui  sandy  corner’  (’ ole  ay  f  ‘sand’;  bu’u  ‘  large  low  round¬ 
ish  place’).  This  is  a  large  constellation  of  dim  stars  seen  near  Orion. 

Mqyf  ‘hand’.  This  constellation  contains  five  stars  at  the  tips  of 
the  imaginary  fingers,  and  one  at  the  wrist.  No  Spanish  name. 

Qwui’iyf  ‘in  a  row’  ( qwiii  ‘row’  ‘line’;  \yf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  The  San  Juan  form  is  qwuiniyf.  This 
refers  to  the  three  bright  stars  in  a  row  in  Orion’s  belt.  The  Spanish 
name  is  Las  Tres  Marias. 

•  Tsebege  ‘seven  corner’  ( tse  ‘seven’;  be’e  ‘small  low  roundish 
place’;  g_e  locative).  This  name  is  given  to  Ursa  Major,  which  is 
said  to  contain  seven  bright  stars.  Some  Indians  call  it  tseqwa^y  f , 
which  they  translate  ‘seven  tail’  or  even  ‘dog  tail’  ( tse  ‘seven’,  also 
‘dog’;  qw%yf  ‘tail’).  It  is  so  called  because  some  of  the  stars  (the 
handle  of  the  dipper)  project  like  a  tail.  Mexicans  call  it  El  Carro. 

Tig.iyf  ‘in  a  bunch’  ( tigi  ‘bunched’;  ’’iyf  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix).  The  San  J uan  form  is  tiginijj  f.  This  is  the  name 
of  the  Pleiades.  The  Mexicans  call  them  Las  Cabrillas. 
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Di’qyp  ‘turkey  foot’  (cji  ‘turkey’  ‘chicken’;  ’$? jj>  ‘foot’).  This 
is  an  easily  learned  constellation  of  the  exact  form  of  a  turkey’s  foot. 
The  Mexicans  do  not  know  it.  The  Tewa  also  make  a  cat’s  cradle  in 
the  form  of  a  p. 

Kuqw'Uesipu  ‘belly  of  a  sling’  {leu  ‘stone’;  qwvie  ‘to  sling’;  sipu 
‘  the  hollow  under  a  person’s  ribs’).  This  is  applied  to  the  Dolphin,  or 
Job’s  Coffin,  constellation.  The  Mexicans  interviewed  did  not  know 
it.  It  has  the  form  of  a  sling  belly. 

_P' eleeto  ‘yoke’  (p% e  ‘stick’  ‘wood’;  lee  ‘neck’;  to  ‘  to  be  in  or  on’). 
This  is  a  translation  of  Spanish  el  Yugo,  ‘the  Yoke,’  name  of  the 
square  part  of  the  Little  Dipper,  or  Ursa  Minor,  constellation. 

The  Milky  Way  has  two  names.  ’  OpatuFy,  ‘  backbone  of  the  uni¬ 
verse’  (’ opa  ‘world’  ‘universe’;  tu  ‘back’;  Fy  ‘ hard  straight  thing’ 
‘bone’)  appears  to  be  the  common  name.  It  is  called  also  TsseJeoao 
‘whitishness’  ( ts%  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  Fo-io  element  to  weaken  force 
of  tsse).  The  Taos  and  the  Jemez  call  the  Milky  Way  by  names  which 
mean  ‘backbone  of  the  universe.’  The  Mexicans  usually  call  it  el 
Camino  del  Cielo. 

The  Underworld 

No  term  for  ‘underworld’  different  from  those  meaning  ‘the  below’ 
has  been  obtained.  (See  under  Cardinal  Directions.)  The  Tewa 
declare  that  they  believe  in  a  single  underworld,  where  the  sun  shines 
at  night,  pale  like  the  moon.  It  was  there  that  the  human  race 
and  the  lower  animals  lived  until  they  found  their  way  through 
Sifiop'e  (see  pp.  567-69)  and  entered  this  world.  The  underworld 
is  dark  and  dank,  and  this  world  rests  on  top  of  it.  The  under¬ 
world  is  never  personified;  it  is  the  base  of  '‘ojpa  ‘  the  universe.’ 
When  the  sun  sets  in  the  west  it  passes  through  a  lake  ( pokwi )  and 
enters  the  underworld  (’ opanuge  or  nynsogemege ),  passing  through 
the  latter  to  reach  the  east  (t'ympije)  again. 

In  the  underworld  is  situated  Wajima ,  “the  happy  hunting-grounds” 
(see  pp.  571-72).  Wajima  is  described  as  a  kiva-like  place  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  The  word  is  akin  to  Cochiti  Wenpema  and  Zuni 
Wejima. 

The  Earth 

Nnijf  ‘the  earth’;  personified  as  Ndyhwijo  ‘Earth  Old  Woman’ 
{nyr/f  ‘earth’;  lewijo  ‘old  woman’),  wife  of  the  Sky.  Bandelier1  says: 
“The  earth  a  female  deity,  called  Na-uat-ya  Quio,  and  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  conception  of  below.”  “  Na-uat-ya  Quio  ”  must  be 
intended  for  Nyykwijo,  as  the  Earth  is  not  known  b}r  any  other  name. 
For  the  peculiar  “-uat-ya”cf.  Bandelier’s  “  O-pat-y  ”,  quoted  under  The 
Sky.  According  to  Mrs.  Stevenson2  the  Zuni  speak  of  “A'witelin 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  312,  1890. 


2  The  Zuni  Indians,  p.  21. 
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‘Si'ta  (Earth  Mother)”.  The  Tewa  never  speak  of  the  earth  as 
‘Earth  Mother’  but  as  ‘Earth  Old  Woman  The  Taos  call  the  earth 
namena ,  the  Isleta  namiie ,  the  Jemez  fmu  or  hunqpeta^  the  Piro 
(Bartlett)  “  na-f  ’ol-e 

EARTHQUAKE 

JVqnfafq  ‘earthquake’  ( nqyf  ‘earth’;  tat'a  ‘to  quiver’  ‘to  trem¬ 
ble’).  Nqnqnt' atK apo'0  ^  the  earth  is  trembling’  ( nq  ‘it’;  nqyf  ‘earth’; 
fafq  ‘to  tremble’;  pc/0  postpound). 


LANDSLIDE 

'  Nqnqnsun  fu  ‘  the  land  slides  or  slips’;  nanqnjemu  ‘the  land  falls’ 
(nq  ‘it’;  nqyf  ‘land’;  sun fu  ‘to  slide’;  jemu  ‘to  fall’,  said  of  3+). 

Water 


Po  ‘water’.  Water  was  not  personified.  It  symbolized  life  and 
fruitfulness. 


OCEAN,  LAKE 

Pokwi  ‘lake’  ‘ocean’  ( po  ‘water’;  kw\  unexplained). 

The  Tewa  in  primitive  times  knew  of  many  lakes,  and  doubtless  also, 
in  a  more  or  less  mythical  way,  of  the  ocean.  All  lakes  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  dwelling  places  of  ’ o/cuwa  ‘cachinas’  and  passage¬ 
ways  to  and  from  the  underworld. 


WAYE 

’Vvf'yvf  ‘wave’.  ’ Ola  (<Span.  ola)  is  also  sometimes  used. 

IRRIGATION 

The  Tewa  constructed  systems  of  irrigation  ditches  before  the 
Spaniards  came  to  their  country.  Irrigation  ditch  is  called  kwi’o. 
A  large  or  main  ditch  is  called  jijakwi’o ,  lit.,  ‘mother  ditch’  (jija 
‘mother’;  kvrt/o  ‘ditch’).  Cf.  Span,  acequia  madre,  of  which  the 
Tewa  expression  may  be  a  translation.  A  small  irrigation  ditch  is 
called  kwi’o’e  (’ e  diminutive).  The  ditches  in  use  at  the  present  day 
are  of  modern  construction  and  supply  Mexican  and  American  as 
well  as  Indian  farmers.  In  the  spring  the  governor  of  each  Tewa 
pueblo  orders  the  Indians  of  his  pueblo  to  repair  the  ditches  used  by 
the  pueblo,  and  each  male  member  of  the  community  must  do  his 
share  of  the  work.  In  former  times  the  women  also  worked  at  ditch 
cleaning. 
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Fair  Weather 

KiJaQ_U(lnnq  ‘it  is  fair  weather’  (of  obscure  etymology:  hi  appar¬ 
ently  ‘light’  ‘bright’;  nq  ‘to  be’). 

Ice 

’ Oji  ‘ice’.  ’ Oji  tsqr/wstj  iH  ‘green  or  blue  ice’  Coji  ‘ice’;  tsqywse, 


‘greenness’  ‘green’  ‘blueness’  ‘blue’; 


HH  locative  and  adjective- 


forming  postfix).  ’  Oji  p  gndiH  ‘black  ice’  ( "’oji  ‘ice’;  jpqyf  ‘black¬ 
ness’  ‘black’;  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  ‘Black  ice’ 
is  found  the  year  round  on  the  east  side  of  Truchas  Peak  [22:13],  q.  v. 

Ponq’oji  ‘the  water  is  frozen’  ( po  ‘water;’  nq,  ‘it’;  '‘oji  ‘ice’  ‘to 
freeze’).  Nqjojijuwa  ‘the  ice  is  melted’  (nq  ‘it’:  ’ oji  ‘ice’;  juwa 
‘to  melt’). 

Icicle  is  called  ’ojisatqijf  ‘long  slender  form  in  which  the  ice  lies’ 
(joji  ‘ice’;  sa  ‘to  be  in  or  at’,  said  of  3+,  here  used  with  sing,  of  min. 
gender;  tqrj f  ‘tube’  ‘thing  of  long  slender  form’). 


Glacier 


There  is  no  special  term  for  ‘glacier.’  The  Indians  would  say 
merely  ’ oji  nqlco  ‘ice  lies’  Coji  ‘ice’;  nq  ‘it’;  ho  ‘to  lie’). 

Heat,  Cold 

Nqmwa  ‘  it  is  warm  ’  (nq  ‘  it  ’ ;  suwa  ‘  to  be  warm  ’).  Said  of  the 
weather  and  of  objects.  Nqtsqywse,  ‘it  is  hot’  (nq  ‘it’;  tsqywqe  ‘to  be 
hot’).  Said  of  the  weather  and  of  objects.  JVqti  ‘it  is  cold’  ‘it  is 
cool’  (nq  ‘it’;  ti  ‘to  be  cold’).  Said  of  the  weather  only.  Ho’,ahi’jo 
nqti  ‘it  is  very  cold’  (ho’ahijo  ‘very’;  nq  ‘it’;  ti  ‘to  be  cold’).  Said 
of  the  weather  only.  hNq’ok'adi  ‘it  is  cold’  (nq  ‘it’;  ’’ohia.ii  ‘to  be 
cold’).  Said  of  objects  only. 

The  winter  is  cold  in  the  Tewa  country,  and  in  the  summer  the 
temperature  rarely  rises  above  90°  F. 

Smoke 

’ In f%,  ‘  smoke  ’.  Tobacco  is  smoked  in  connection  with  ceremonies, 
the  smoke  symbolizing  clouds. 
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Steam,  Vapor 


’0¥{r)f  ‘steam’  ‘yapor’.  The  trails  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  are 
said  to  consist  of  yapor.  See  Sijn  and  Moon. 

Kwq’oP'iyf  ‘rain  vapor’  (k/wq  ‘rain’;  ’ o¥iyf  ‘vapor’).  This  is 
applied  to  vapor  or  steam  sometimes  seen  rising  from  the  ground  after 
a  rain. 

Mist,  Fog 


SrJboJcuwa  ‘mist’  ‘fog’  (unexplained,  cf.  ’o¥uwa  ‘cloud’).  Nd- 
scJbolc  uwcmq  ‘it  is  misty’  (nq  ‘it’;  sdbo¥uwa,  as  above;  nq  postpound). 
Nqsdbo¥  uwapi  ‘the  mist  is  coming  out’  (nq,  ‘it’;  sdbo¥uwa  as  above; 
pi  ‘to  issue’).  JVqsohoIcuwaico  ‘the  mist  is  out’  ( nq,  ‘it’;  sdbo¥uwa ,  as 
above;  lco  ‘to  lie’).  Sometimes  the  mist  comes  strangely  thick  and 
white.  This  is  called  sdbo¥uwa  ts/kaHH  ‘  thick  white  mist’  (sobo¥uwa, 
as  above;  ts%  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  lea  ‘thickness’ ‘thick’;  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Mist  is  rare  in  the  Tewa  country,  but  sometimes  there  are  two  or 
three  days  of  continuous  mist.  Mist  is  recognized  by  the  Tewa  as 
being  merely  a  cloud  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  often  seen 
rising  from  the  river  at  nightfall  in  winter. 


Dew 


Pose  ‘dew’  (po  ‘water’;  se  unexplained).  ’ Iposejemude’e  ‘the  dew  is 
falling’  (H  ‘it’;  pose  ‘dew’;  jemu  ‘to  fall’,  said  of  3+,  here  used  with 
sing,  of  min.  gender;  4e>e  present). 


Frost,  Hoarfrost 

Tsxpi  ‘white  comes  out’  (ts%  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  pi  ‘to  issue’). 
Nqtsxpinq  ‘it  is  (hoar-)  frosty’  (no  ‘it’;  tssgpi,  as  above;  nq  ‘to  be’). 

’  Ojegi  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  light  frost  with  long  spicules,  seen  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  surface  of  snow  when  after  a  snowstorm  a  cold  wind 
comes  from  the  northeast.  Small  spicules  of  ice  come  down  as  a  mist, 
and  even  fall  in  such  quantity  that  they  can  be  scooped  up  by 
the  handful  where  they  have  fallen  as  powder  on  top  of  the  snow. 
It  is  also  called  p'oy/ojegi  (p'oyf  ‘snow’).  According  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
Linney,  of  the  Weather  Service  at  Santa  Fe,  ’ojegi  is  not  hoarfrost — 
there  is  no  popular  English  name  for  it.  Nq’ojeginq  ‘the  ground  is 
covered  with  this  kind  of  frost’  (nq  ‘it’;  ’ojegi,  see  above;  nq  ‘to  be’). 

Clouds 


’  0¥uwa  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  cloud.  It  is  distinguished  from 
’ d¥uwa  ‘spirit’  ‘cachina’  b}^  having  its  first  syllable  short;  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  connected  etymologically  with  the  latter  word.  Cf .  also  soio¥uwa 
‘mist’.  'Words meaning  ‘cloud’  in  other  Pueblo  languages  are:  Jemez 
wdhdf,  Cochiti  h/nate,  Hopi  (Oraibi)  omau’u. 
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Clouds  are  said  to  come  up  or  out  and  then  to  be  in  the  sky. 
JVcVok'uwapi’se'z  ‘the  cloud  is  coming  up  or  out’,  i.e.  into  view  above  the 
horizon  ( nq  ‘it’;  ’ ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  pi  ‘to  issue’  ‘to  emerge’;  ‘to 
come’).  ’  Ok'uwa  makowa  n<Vxtj  f  ‘the  cloud  is  in  the  sky’  (’ ok'uwa 
cloud’;  maJcmva  ‘sky’  ‘in  the  sky’;  nq  ‘it’;  "’s§yf  ‘to  sit’  ‘to  be’). 

The  verb  ’ ok'uwanq  means  ‘to  be  cloudy’.  Ng?  ok'uwanq  ‘it  is 
cloudy’  ( nq,  ‘it’;  ’ ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  nq  postpound).  To  give  the  mean¬ 
ing'  that  the  whole  sky  is  overcast,  tseki  ‘all’  or  tsem^pije  ‘in  every 
direction’  may  be  added. 

Clouds  are  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  their  color. 
Thus  ’ ok'uwa  fss^iH  ‘white  cloud’  i^okimva  ‘cloud’;  tsse,  ‘whiteness’ 
‘white’;  "’i‘i  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix);  ’ ok'uwa  piHH  ‘red 
cloud’  (’ ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  HH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix).  The  word  pdhX  ‘flower’  is  used  in  describing  fluffy, 
cumulus  clouds  of  white  or  dark  color.  ’  Ok'uwapdbi  ‘fluffy,  cumu¬ 
lus  cloud’  (?  ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  pdtii  ‘flower’) — literally  ‘flower  cloud’. 

’  Ok'uwa  pofjlfspi'i  or  ok'uwa  tssepoWiH  ‘white  flower-cloud’  ‘fluffy 
white  cloud’  (^ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  pdbX  ‘flower’;  tsse  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  V* 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  ’ Ok'uwa  pobXnqk' yi iH  or 
"‘ok'uwa  ny,k' y,pdbV iH  ‘dark  flower-cloud’  ‘dark-colored  fluffy  cloud’ 
ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  pofti  ‘flower’;  nyJc'y,  ‘dark  color’  ‘dark’;  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Names  of  seasons  are  prepounded.  Frequent  is  pq/j  o’ ok'uwa  ‘spring 
cloud’  ( pajo  ‘spring  time’;  ’ ok'uwa  ‘cloud’). 

Clouds  may  be  described  by  their  accompaniment.  W# ok'uwa  or 
’ ok'uwa  ioq’> iH  ‘wind  cloud’  (wq  ‘wind’;  "‘ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  ">i’i  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  P'  oy  p  ok'uwa  ‘snow  cloud’  {p'oyf  ‘snow’; 
"‘ok'uwa  ‘cloud’).  Kwqy / ok'uwa  ‘rain  cloud’  {kwqyf  ‘rain’;  ’ ok'uwa 
‘cloud’).  Tsiguws&wqy / ok'uwa  ‘lightning  cloud’  ‘thunder  cloud’  ( tsigu - 
ws^nqr/f  ‘lightning’;  ’ ok'uwa  ‘cloud’). 

Other  expressions  relating  to  clouds  follow.  Kwqycli'>i  nq1  ok'uwanq 
‘it  is  cloudy  and  threatens  rain’,  lit.  ‘rainily  it  is  cloudy’  {kwqyf 
‘rain’;  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  nq  ‘it’;  "’ok'uwa 
‘cloud’;  nq  verbifying  element).  ’ Ok'uwaw\yki  ‘a  long  strip  of 
cloud’  ‘a  stratus  cloud’  (’ ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  unyki  ‘long,  straight,  and 
narrow’).  ’ Ok'v/wabu  ‘long  bent  cloud’,  stratus  or  other  cloud  that 
extends  far  across  the  sky,  because  of  its  length  appearing  to  be 
bent  (’ ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  lu  ‘length  and  state  of  being  bent’  ‘long 
and  bent’).  "‘Ok'uwa  tsclyw%p' igiH  ‘small  tiattish  bluish  cloud’  of  the 
kind  seen  high  in  the  sky  on  some  cold  days  (’ ok'uwa  ‘cloud’ ;  tsqyw% 
‘blueness’  ‘blue’;  ‘greenness’  ‘green’ ;  p'igi  ‘smallness  and  flatness’ 
‘  small  and  flat  ’ ;  ’ iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  ’  Ok'uwa- 
boai  ‘cloud  pile’  ‘cumulus  cloud’  (’ ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  boai  ‘pile’). 
’ Ok'uwa  tsqywpiH  ‘bluish  cloud’  of  the  kind  usually  large  and 
high  (’ ok'uwa  ‘cloud’;  tsqywse  ‘blueness’  ‘blue’  ‘greenness’  ‘green’; 
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,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  5 0¥ uwasyywiy f  ‘cloud 
zigzag’  ‘cloud  in  zigzag  form’  i^olfuwa  ‘cloud’;  sar/vriyf  ‘zigzag’). 

’ Olcuwcfoko  ‘cloud  down’,  applied  to  high  whitish  cirrus  clouds 
(’ olcuwa  ‘cloud’;  ’o&o  ‘down’  ‘fine  feathers’  ‘fluff’).  ’ 0¥uwalce,iH 
‘sharp  cloud’  ‘cloud  with  a  sharp  point  or  edge’  (’ olcuwa  ‘cloud’;  Ice 
‘sharpness’  ‘sharp’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
K'%y /olcuwa  ‘mountain-lion  cloud’,  a  light-colored  cloud  associated 
with  the  north  ( ¥%yf  ‘mountain-lion’;  ’ olcuwa  ‘cloud’).  ’ Olcuwa 
qwaje’iH  ‘ hanging  cloud ’  (’ olcuwa  ‘cloud’;  qwaje  ‘to  hang’;  V*  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix).’  ’ Olcuwawiai  ‘horizontally  pro¬ 
jecting  point  of  a  cloud’  ^olcuwa  ‘cloud’ ;  wui  ‘  horizontal!}7  project¬ 
ing  point’;  see  under  Geographical  Terms).  'Olcuwafiiyf  ‘cloud 
mountain’;  sometimes  applied  to  a  cloud  that  resembles  a  mountain 
(’ olcuwa  ‘cloud’;  ftiyf  ‘mountain’);  these  clouds  are  usually  dark. 

’  OJcuwawcUe’’iH  ‘  scattered  clouds  ’  (’ olcuwa  ‘cloud’;  waae  ‘scattered’; 
‘>iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  ’ Olcuwa  qvrui  ‘a  line  or 
row  of  clouds’  (’ olcuwa  ‘cloud’;  qwui  ‘line’  ‘row’).  Pokany,  the 
Tewa  name  of  Julian  Martinez  of  San  Ildefonso,  is  said  to  mean  a  line 
or  arch  of  clouds.  ’ OPuwa  fy  ‘spotted  cloud’,  applied  to  a  kind 
of  greenish  cloud  with  whitish  tinge  (’ olcuwa  ‘ cloud ’ ;  fy,  ‘ spotted¬ 
ness’  ‘spotted’).  ’  01c  uwa  /  agi’i  ‘broad  flat  cloud’  (’ olcuwa  ‘cloud’; 
/  agi  ‘breadth  and  flatness’  ‘broad  and  flat’;  HH  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix).  ’ Olcuwale  ‘little  cloud’  (’ olfuwa  ‘cloud’;  ’<? 
diminutive). 

The  mythological  serpents,  Aban fy,  and  cachinas,  ’ olcuwa ,  are 
supposed  to  live  in  the  clouds  and  to  be  seen  sometimes  by  people 
when  looking  upward.  The  cachinas  or  deified  spirits  (’ olcuwa )  are 
supposed  ever  to  be  present  among  the  clouds,  and  the  close  asso¬ 
ciation  between  them  and  the  clouds  probably  accounts  for  the 
resemblance  of  the  words  ’ olcuwa  and  ’ olfuwa .  The  Tewa  also 
speak  of  mythic  persons  who  are  known  as  ’ ok'uwatowa  ‘cloud  peo¬ 
ple’  (’ olcuwa  ‘cloud’;  towa  ‘person’  ‘people’),  ’ olcuivaleny  ‘cloud 
youth’  (’ olcuwa  ‘cloud’;  ’ eny  ‘youth’),  and  ">olcuwd!a?anfy  ‘cloud 
maiden’  (’oPuaoa  ‘cloud’;  ’a^nfy  ‘maiden’).  These  people,  youths 
or  maidens,  are  also  mentioned  with  appropriate  colors  for  the  six 
directions.’  OJcuwapi  ‘red  cloud’  figures  in  the  War  God  myth. 
The  Tewa  also  speak  of  :oTcuwateqwa  ‘cloud  house’  ( "]  olcuwa  ‘cloud’; 
teqwa  ‘house’).  They  tell  of  a  pueblo  in  the  sky  above  the  clouds. 

The  terrace,  so  common  in  Tewa  art,  represents  clouds.  Bandelier1 
says:  “The  clouds,  the  moon,  lightning,  and  the  whirlwind  maintain 
[in  Tewa  religious  paintings]  the  same  hues  all  the  year  round.” 

Tewa  personal  names  compounded  with  ’ olcuwa  seem  to  be  given  to 
males  only. 

Tobacco  smoke,  soap  plant  suds,  feathers,  etc. ,  symbolize  clouds  in 
ceremonies. 
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The  shadow  of  a  cloud  is  called  ’ok'uwd’ok'y,  (’ oJcuwa  ‘cloud’;  ’ok'y, 
‘shadow’). 

Cloudiness  is  nq’ otsqnnq  ‘it  is  a  little  cloudy’  ‘the  sun  is  somewhat 
obscured  by  clouds’  (nq  ‘  it’;  ’otsqrjf  unexplained;  cf.  tsqmpije ,  ‘west’ 
and  tsclndi  ‘yesterday’;  nti  ‘to  be’  postpound). 

Rain 

“The  rainy  season  is  defined,  inasmuch  as  it  is  limited  to  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September.  .  .  .  Weeks  may  elapse  without 
the  discharge  of  a  single  shower;  then  again  weeks  may  bring  a  series 
of  thunder-storms  accompanied  by  floods  of  rain.  During  the  other 
nine  months  of  the  year  there  are  occasional  days  of  rain,  which 
usually  comes  from  the  southeast,  and  lasts  until  the  wind  settles  in 
the  opposite  quarter.  The  same  happens  with  snow-storms;  the 
southeasterly  winds  are  their  forerunners,  while  northwester^  cur¬ 
rents  bring  them  to  a  close.”  1  Most  rains  of  the  Tewa  country  come 
from  the  southwest,  not  from  the  southeast  as  Bandelier  states.2 

Rain  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  farmer  in  the  Southwest.  The 
Tewa  religion  is  replete  with  practices  and  prayers  the  object  of 
which  is  to  bring  rain  and  insure  crops.  There  are  also  special  dances 
held  by  the  Tewa  for  producing  rain.  These  are  called  kwqnfaae, 
kwq rnpaj aae,  or  kwqmpinqnj 'aae  ‘rain  dance’  ‘rain-making  dance’ 
‘rain-power  dance’  ( kwqyf  ‘rain’;/ca<?  ‘dance’;  pa  ‘to  make’ ; p>\nqy f 
‘magic  power’). 

Rain  is  called  kwqyf.  ^Ikwq'ndd’0  ‘it  is  raining’  (’i  ‘it’;  kwqyf 
‘rain’;  V°  progressive  postpound,  present).  'Ikwqnnq  ‘  it  has  rained’ 
(’a  ‘it’;  kwqy  f  ‘  rain  ’ ;  nq,  verbifying  postpound,  perfect).  Nqkwqyka- 
da'>a  ‘ it  wants  to  rain ’  (nq  ‘it’;  kwqyf  ‘rain’;  causative;  da>a  ‘to 
want’).  Kwqy/e  ‘a  drizzle’  ‘a  little  rain’  (kwa y  f  ‘rain’;  ’e diminu¬ 
tive).  Kwqyf  hi'indiH  ‘a  little  rain’  (kwqyf  ‘rain’;  hkijjf  ‘little’; 

locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Bajeki  ’ ikwqndo ’°  ‘it  is 
raining  much’  ( bajeki  ‘much’;  H  ‘it’;  kwqyf  ‘rain’;  V°  progres¬ 
sive,  present).  Hkwokwqyf  ‘good  rain’  (M’wq  ‘goodness’ 
‘good’;  kwqyf  ‘rain’).  Nqkwqywiyf  ‘the  rain  is  standing’,  said 
when  rain  is  seen  in  the  distance  (nq  ‘it’;  kwqyf  ‘rain’;  w\yf  ‘to 
stand’).  Nqkwqywintse  ‘ the  rain  stands  yellow’,  said  when  rain  is 
seen  in  the  distance  and  looks  yellowish  (nq  ‘it’;  kwqyf  ‘rain’;  w\yf 
‘to  stand’;  tse  ‘yellowness’  ‘yellow’).  Nqkwqn/s e*’  ‘the  rain  is 
coming’  (nq  ‘it’;  kwqyf  ‘rain’;  V*  ‘to  come’),  fuwagi  ’ ikwqykemq 
‘  soon  it  will  rain  ’  (fuwagi  ‘  soon  ’ ;  H  ‘it’;  kwqyf  ‘rain’;  kemq  future). 
Kivqmpo  ‘rain  water’  ‘rain’  (kwqyf  ‘rain’;  po  ‘water’).  Kwq’ndiwe 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  15, 1890. 

2  See  Henderson,  Geology  and  Topography  of  the  Rio  Grande  Region  in  New  Mexico,  Bull.  B/t,  Bur. 
Amer.  Mhn. 
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(or  hw&rrbficPiwe)  ndpopi  ‘springs  come  up  in  the  rain’  (hvjriijf 
‘rain’;  Jcvximpo  ‘rain’  ‘rainwater’  < hmr/f  ‘rain’,  po  ‘water’;  Hwe 
locative;  nq  ‘it’;  po  ‘water’;  pi  ‘to  issue’). 

A  cloudburst  is  called  hvpwpo  so'oy  f  ‘  big  rain  ’  ( kwqmpo  ‘  rain  ’  ‘  rain 
water’  <  kwqyp  ‘rain,’  po  ‘water’;  so’oyp  ‘big’). 

Rainbow 

Kwqntqmbe  ‘ rainbow ’  (Jcw&y f  ‘rain’;  tqyp  ‘ long  cylindrical  thing 
or  tube’;  be  referring  to  round  or  wheel-like  shape;  wagon  wheel  is 
called  tqmbe).  The  divinity  of  the  rainbow  is  Pwantqmbesqnclo  ‘  Rain¬ 
bow  Old  Man  ’  (sqn^o  ‘  old  man  ’).  A  rainbow  on  top  of  another  is 
called  kwqntqmbe  hwageHyf  ‘rainbow  on  top’  (Jcwage  ‘on  top’;  Hyp 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.)  Bandelier1  says:  “The  win¬ 
ter  rainbow  [of  Tewa  symbolism]  is  white,  the  summer  rainbow 
tricolored.” 

Hail 

8alcqmbe,e  ‘hail’  (of  obscure  etymology;  bde  seems  to  mean  ‘small 
and  round’).  ,Isalcqmbe>o,°  ‘it  is  hailing’  (V  ‘ it’;  V°  progressive). 

Snow 

Pqyf  ‘snow’.  lpK qn4o:°  ‘it  is  snowing’  (H  ‘it’;  p'qyp  ‘snow’; 
V°  progressive).  Snowball  is  called  p'qmbitu  or  p"  qrnbe’e  according 
to  its  size  (p'qyp  ‘snow’;  bu’u  ‘large  and  round’;  be’e  ‘small  and 
round’).  For  ‘snowy’  the  adjective  is  formed:  leu  pKq,n^i>i  ‘snowy 
stone’  (leu  ‘stone’;  p'oyp  ‘snow’;  ‘  iu  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix). 


HAIL-LIKE  flakes  of  snow 

P'qmbewde  ‘small  round  snow’  (pqyf  ‘snow’;  bewe  ‘small  and 
round’;  ’o  diminutive)  is  the  name  given  to  small  flakes  of  snow,  hard 
like  hail,  which  come  down  while  it  is  snowing. 

rainy  snow 

Kwqmp'oyp  ‘rain  snow’  (kwqyp  ‘rain’;  p' oyp  ‘snow’).  Said  of 
snow  mixed  with  rain. 

LITTLE  HOLES  IN  THE  SNOW 

Little  holes  seen  in  the  crust  of  fallen  snow  are  called  p'qmp'o',e 
(p'qyp<,&\\ow’>\pKo  ‘hole’;  H  diminutive). 
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Wind 

Wq,  ‘wind’.  ’Iwq’o’0  ‘  it  is  blowing ’  ‘it  is  windy’  (’a  ‘it’;  wq  ‘wind’; 
'o’0  progressive).  JVqwq4a,a  ‘  it  wants  to  blow  ’  ‘  it  looks  like  wind  ’  (nq 
‘it’;  wq  ‘wind’;  ‘to  want’).  JTegi  ’iwqo’0  ‘it  is  blowing  hard’ 
(Jcegi  ‘hard’).  A  bullroarer  is  called  vxltu  ‘wind  call’  (wq  ‘wind’;  tq 
‘to  call’).  Wind  is  produced  by  Wqkwijo  ‘Wind  Old  Woman’  (wq 
‘wind’;  kwijo  ‘old  woman’),  who  lives  on  Sandia  Mountain  [29:83J. 


DUST-WIND 

y<y-j i'L  ‘  dust- wind’  (of  obscure  etymology).  ’ Intfiji’’ o,°  ‘it  is  dust- 
windy’  ‘there  is  a  dust  storm’  (’i  ‘it’;  V°  present).  JVq’vji’Wy,  ‘a 
dark  dust-cloud’  ( 'nq?2jiH ,  as  above;  ¥q  ‘darkness’  ‘dark’). 

WHIRLWIND 

Nqgom\  ‘there  is  a  whirlwind’  (nq  ‘it’;  garni  unexplained).  Ban- 
delier  1  speaks  of  the  whirlwind  in  Tewa  symbolism. 

Lightning 

TrUguvmnqrj  f  ‘lightning’.  ’ Itsig uvisenunde'1  e  ‘lightning  flashes’  ('i 
‘it’;  tsiguw%nqy f  ‘lightning’;  e  present).  At  the  point  of  each 
lightning  bolt  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  tsiguwsenqntsi’i  ‘lightning 
point’  (tsiguws^nqy  f  lightning’;  tsiH  ‘flaking  stone’  ‘piece  of  flint  or 
obsidian’  ‘  arrow  point’).  The  light  accompanying  a  lightning  flash  is 
called  tsilixrjf  ‘meal  of  the  point’  (tsi’i&s  above;  Tc%yf  ‘meal  flour’). 
Lightning  is  produced  by  ’ d¥uwa ,  who  throw  it  from  the  clouds. 
Flaking  stone,  wherever  found,  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  light¬ 
ning  striking  the  earth.  An  ’  olc'uwa ,  having  hurled  a  ts igqmx nq n tsi’ i, 
picks  it  up  again  if  it  is  not  shattered.  That  is  why  no  perfect 
tsiguvDcgnqntsi’ i  are  ever  found  on  the  earth. 

The  arrows  of  the  War  Gods  were  of  lightning;  these  arrows  they 
stole. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Linney  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Santa  Fe  gives  the  in¬ 
formation  that  lightning  caused  more  than  twenty  deaths  in  New 
Mexico  in  1911.  Three  years  ago  a  prominent  Indian  of  Narnbe  was 
killed  at  the  place  called  Jobuhu’u  [25:60],  east  of  that  pueblo. 

Thunder,  Thunderstorm 

Kwqtq  ‘thunder’.  ’ Tkwqtq’o ’°  ‘it  is  thundering’  ‘it’;  kwqtq 
‘thunder’;  ’ o’ 0  progressive).  Thunder  is  produced  by  the  Kwqtqkwijo 
‘Thunder  Old  Woman’  ( kwqtq  ‘thunder’;  kwijo  ‘old  woman’). 
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There  is  no  Tewa  name  for  ‘thunderstorm’,  although  such  storms 
are  very  frequent  in  summer.  The  Tewa  speak  merely  of  JewQtq, 
‘thunder’  and  kwqyf  ‘rain’. 

‘  ‘  Heat-lightning’  ’ 

Myiv%  ‘heat-lightning’  ‘light  of  dawn  which  resembles  heat-light¬ 
ning’  ‘northern  lights’  ‘brightness,’  said  of  starlight  (of  obscure 
etymology).  JVq lmy,w%tfa  ‘the  heat-lightning  leaps  up’  (ncl  ‘it’; 
myvjse  ‘heat-lightning’;  tfa  ‘to  leap’).  ’ Imy,w%(lde  ‘it  is  light¬ 
ning  with  heat-lightning ’  (H  ‘it’;  muw%  as  above;  <ie!e  present). 
Namnvr^.fxj’0  ‘it  is  lightning  with  heat-lightning’  {nq,  ‘it’;  muicx  as 
above;  po’>0  verbifying  postpound).  Mywse  appears  in  a  number  of 
personal  names. 

Mirage 

Nq,poicowagi  ndto  or  nq/pohowagi  'y/ntfdr/  j>  ‘  it  resembles  water  lying’ 
(n$  ‘it’;  po  ‘water’;  Ico  ‘to  lie’;  wagi  ‘like’;  npi  it’;  to  ‘to  resemble’; 
\Vf  ‘it’;  { l&yf  ‘to  appear  to  one’). 

Echo 

JVptoto  ‘it  echoes’  (np  ‘it’;  toto  ‘to  echo’). 


III.  PERIODS  OF  TIME 
Year 

Pqio  ‘year’;  cf.  pqjogoii  ‘summer’.  JSrse>iH  ’ a?anfuke  tsePsi  pqjo 
Hnqmu  ‘this  girl  is  sixteen  years  old’  (n%  ‘this’;  V1'  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  ^ <:vanfuhe  ‘girl’;  txuisi  ‘ sixteen ‘ten’, 
P  ‘from’,  si  ‘six’;  pqjo  ‘year’;  Y‘she’;  n<|‘she’;  mu  ‘to  have’ 
‘  to  he  ’). 

The  year  began  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  The  time  of  new 
year  was  called  pqjo  tsqmb  {pqjo  ‘year’;  tsqmbi  ‘new’;  JiH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

N%?iH pqjo  ‘  this  year  ’  {nx  ‘  this  ’;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  He  pqjo  ‘last  year’  {he  ‘last’  in  this  sense).  Nsewia  pqjo 
or  ^owewia  pqjo  ‘next  year’  {nse  ‘this’;  wi’a  ‘coming’  ‘other’  ‘dif¬ 
ferent’;  ’ owe  ‘there’).  Wije  pqjo  nqpcUe!  iH  ‘two  years  ago’  {wije 
‘  two  ’ ;  pqjo  ‘  year  ’ ;  nq, 1  it’ ;  pK  cue  ‘  to  pass  ’ ;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix).  Wije  pqjo  ’ iwe  ‘  in  two  years  ’  ‘  two  years  from 
now’  ( wije  ‘two’;  pqjo  ‘year’;  "‘iwe  ‘at’,  ‘in’  in  this  sense). 

Seasons 

The  Tewa  distinguish  only  two  seasons — summer  and  winter.  The 
summer  {pqjogeai ,  unexplained,  but  cf.  pqjo  ‘year’)  begins  in  the 
spring  and  lasts  until  the  fall,  including  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  The  winter  {tdnuui,  unex¬ 
plained)  begins  in  the  fall  and  lasts  until  the  spring,  including  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March.  The  Tewa  speak  also  of  taiqndi  ‘  the  spring  or  planting  time’, 
and  p'ojeai  ‘  the  harvest  time’,  both  of  these  words  being  obscure  in 
derivation  and  not  considered  to  denote  true  seasons.  Unlike  the 
Tewa,  the  Jemez  appear  to  distinguish  four  seasons:  toddgiu  ‘spring’, 
pef  ‘summer’,  pal  ‘autumn’,  tool  ‘winter’. 

te’mui  ‘this  winter’  (n%  ‘this’;  HH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  tdnuui  ‘winter’).  Ns^wia  tdnvui  ‘next  winter’ 
{nse,  ‘this’;  wi’a  ‘other’;  tdnuP  ‘winter’).  Hetdniui  ‘last  winter’ 
{he  ‘last’;  tdnuM  ‘winter’). 

All  the  clans  of  the  Tewa  villages  belong  to  either  the  Summer  or 
the  Winter  phratry.  The  same  clan,  wherever  it  is  found,  always 
belongs  to  the  same  phratry.  The  Summer  phratry  or  division  is 
called  Pqj ogePd \ ntowa  ‘summer  people’  {pqjogeui  ‘summer’;  'vjf 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  towa  ‘person’  ‘people’), 
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Run fsptowa  ‘turquoise people’  ( IcunfSR  ‘turquoise’;  towa,  ‘person’  ’peo¬ 
ple’),  or  Kaje  (of  obscure  etymology).  The  Winter  phratry  is  called 
Te’mui’intowa  ‘winter  people’  ( te’nuai  ‘winter’;  ’’{rjf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  towa  ‘person’  ‘people’);  Potowa  ‘squash 
people’  ( po  ‘squash’  ‘pumpkin’  ‘gourd’  ‘calabash’;  towa  ‘person’ 
‘people’),  or  Kwseai  (of  obscure  etymology).  The  Summer  people  are 
presided  over  by  the  Summer  cacique,  po’c£,ty,njo  ‘ceremony-presiding 
chief’  (po’se  ‘to  preside  at  a  ceremony ’,  said  of  either  Summer  or  Win¬ 
ter  cacique);  ty,njo  ‘chief’,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  summer  ceremo¬ 
nies.  The  Winter  people  and  ceremonies  are  in  charge  of  the  Winter 
cacique,  "‘ojiket'^njo  ‘hard  ice  chief’  (?oji  ‘ice’;  lie  ‘hardness’  ‘hard’; 
tyaijo  ‘chief’).  Bandelier1  writes:  “The  [Tewa]  altar  (Cen-te)  used  in 
the  estufas  is  green  for  the  summer  months,  yellow  after  the  autum¬ 
nal  equinox.”  So  far  as  the  present  writer  has  learned,  the  Tewa  do 
not  recognize  equinoxes,  but  only  solstices. 

Distinct  personal  names  were  considered  appropriate  for  children 
according  to  the  season  in  which  they  ivere  born — summer  or  winter. 

Months 

The  Tewa  year  contained  twelve,  not  thirteen  months.  In  this  it 
agreed  with  the  Zuni  year  according  to  Cushing  (see  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table).  The  months  are  said  to  have  begun  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon,  but  this  subject  needs  further  investigation.  They  are  divided 
into  summer  and  winter  months  (see  under  Seasons).  Month  is 
called  po  ‘moon’.  The  term  Posendo  is  applied  only  to  the  divinity 
resident  in  the  moon  (see  under  Sun  and  Moon)  . 

The  months  were  known  by  descriptive  names,  which  are  passing 
out  of  use.  These  names  differed  considerably  according  to  the 
speaker  and  the  village.  The  accompanying  table  gives  month-names 
obtained  from  Indians  of  four  Tewa  villages;  also  Jemez  and  Zuni 
month-names,  the  latter  from  Cushing.2  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
old  designations  of  some  months  have  been  supplanted  partially  or 
wholly  by  names  of  saints,  whose  festivals  play  an  important  role  in 
present-day  Tewa  life.  December  is  invariably  named  from  mi, pa 
‘Christmas,’  and  the  old  name  could  not  be  discovered. 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  311,  1890. 

2 Zuni  Breadstuff,  The  Millstone,  p.  58,  April,  1884. 
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The  Christian  Week 

Jcuii  ‘time  between’  Sundays,  ‘week’.  Domiygu  ‘Sunday’  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  render  ‘  week’.  Spanish  semana  ‘  week  ’  is  rarely  used 
in  Tewa. 

Domiygu  ‘Sunday’  (<Span.  domingo).  Lune  ‘Monday’  (<Span. 
lunes).  Ifcute  ‘Tuesday’  (<Span.  martes).  Mieahole  ‘Wednesday’ 
(<Span.  miercoles).  Qwebe  ‘Thursday’  (<Span.  jueves).  Bienne 
‘Friday7’  (<Span.  viernes).  ScCbadu  ‘Saturday’  (<Span.  sabado). 
No  expressions  meaning  ‘first  day’,  ‘second  day’,  etc.,  are  in  use. 

Day,  Night,  Times  of  Day  and  Night 

T'a  ‘day’;  cf.  t'ayf  ‘sun’.  T'aai  ‘day’  (£'<2 ‘day’;  <ii  ablative, 
locative).  T'a  refers  to  the  period  beginning  when  it  becomes 
light  in  the  morning  and  ending  when  it  gets  dark  in  the  evening. 
For  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  there  is  no  expression  current  in 
Tewa. 

Nq t ' ats U i ruse, y f  ‘the  days  are  getting  shorter’  (nq  ‘it’;  t'a  ‘day’; 
tsui  ‘cut  short ’ ;  m^,y  f  ‘  to  go  ’) .  Tf%aa’a  nqt'anq  ‘  the  days  are  short  ’ 
(tfseaa’a  ‘short’;  nq  ‘it’;  t'a  ‘day’;  nq  ‘to  be’).  Nqt' asomsevj f  ‘the 
days  are  getting  longer  ’  (nq  ‘it’;  t'a-  ‘day’;  sc>‘large’;  m%r)f  ‘to  go’). 
Ilehsenpu  nqt' and  ‘the  days  are  long’  (hehaen f  u  ‘long’;  nq  ‘it’;  t'a 
‘day’;  nq  ‘  to  be’). 

Nqdh'qnnq  ‘it  is  dark’  (nq  ‘it’;  If  WO  f  ‘dark’;  nq  ‘to  be’).  N a  h  ig )  0  w  a  ■’  33  ’  * 
‘the  light  is  going  to  come’  (nq  ‘it’;  hi  ‘light’;  powa  ‘to  arrive’;  ’se’% 
‘to  come’).  JYqt'e’x’^ho’0  ‘the  light  is  already  coming’  ‘it  is  beginning 
to  get  light’  (nq  ‘it’;  t'e  ‘light’  ‘clear  light’;  ’  ‘to  come’;  ho’0  ‘already’). 
Ndt'enq  ‘it  is  light’  ‘it  is  clear’  (nq  ‘it’;  t' e  ‘light’  ‘clear  light’;  nq  ‘to 
be’).  Nqhipo’?  ‘it  is  light’  (nq  ‘it’;  hi  ‘light’;  po’°  ‘to  make’).  JYqkinq 
‘it  is  light’  (nq  ‘it’;  hi  ‘light’;  nq  ‘to  be’).  Wa’dixi  ‘the  time  of  the 
earl}7  morning  when  already  light  but  not  yet  dawn  or  sun-up’  (of 
obscure  etymology).  Nqt'amu’ag®  ‘  the  dawn  is  coming’  (nq  ‘it’;  t'amu 
‘dawn’;  ’se’%  ‘to  come’).  Nqt'amunq  ‘it  is  dawn’  (nq  ‘it’;  t'  amu  ‘dawn’; 
nq  ‘to  be’).  Muwsgt'e  ‘the  light  of  dawn’  (muwsg  ‘heat-lightning’;  t'e 
‘light’).  Ndmuwset' epo’°  ‘the  dawn  is  shining’  (nq  ‘it’;  muwset' e  as 
above;  po’°  ‘to  make’).  Nqt'  ampi’  ‘the  sun  is  about  to  come  up’  (nq 
‘it’;  t'qyp  ‘sun’;  pi  ‘to  issue’;  V*’  ‘to  come’).  Nqt'qmpi  ‘the  sun 
comes  up’  (nq  ‘it’;  t'qyf  ‘sun’;  pi  ‘to  issue’  ‘to  come  out’).  T'qnt'e 
‘sunshine’  ‘sunlight’  ( t'qyf  ‘sun’;  t'e  ‘light’).  Nqt' ant' e  ‘the  sun  is 
shining’  (nq  ‘it’;  t'qyf  ‘sun’;  fe  ‘to  shine’).  Heaqmbo’0  ‘early  morning’ 
(hea^yf-  ‘morning’;  bo’°  progressive).  ITeKn^i  ‘morning’  ‘forenoon’ 
(hea^y f-  ‘morning’  ‘forenoon’,  absolute  form  never  used;  ai  ablative, 
locative).  Hedqntageai  ‘morning  straight  up  time’  ‘time  about  nine 
or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning’  (heae^yf  ‘morning’;  tageai  as  below;  cf. 
t'e’itageai’). 
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Tage  ‘straight  up’,  referring  to  the  sun,  ‘noon’  (cf.  taje  ‘straight’, 
not  crooked  or  bent).  Tagedi  ‘noon’  ( tage  as  above;  di  ablative,  loca¬ 
tive).  Tan  tagedi  nqnq  ‘the  sun  is  at  noon’  (fay/  ‘sun’;  tagedi 
‘noon’;  nq  ‘it’;  nq  ‘to  be’).  Nqtagepo’0  ‘it  makes  straight  up’  ‘it  is 
noon’  {nq  ‘it’;  tage  as  above;  po’0  ‘to  make’),  puwagi  nqtagepo’0 
‘noon  comes  very  soon’  ( fuwagi  ‘soon’;  nqtagepo’0  as  above). 
Nqtagedip’ ade  ‘noon  is  passed’  (nq  ‘it’;  tagedi  ‘noon’;  jp  ade  ‘to 
pass’).  Tagedip' adedi  ‘afternoon’  ( tagedi  ‘noon’;  poAe  ‘to  pass’;  di 
ablative,  locative).  T'e’itagedi  ‘evening  straight  up  time’  ‘time 
about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon’  (fe’i  ‘evening’;  tagedi  as 
above).  Te’idi  ‘evening’  (fe’i  ‘evening’,  absolute  form  never  used; 
di  ablative,  locative).  Nugepije  nqf qmmsey f  ‘the  sun  is  declining’ 
(nuge  ‘down’  ‘below’  <nu’u  ‘below’,  ge  locative;  pije  ‘toward’;  nq 
‘it’;  fayf  ‘sun’;  mxy f  ‘to  go’).  Nqk\yp  ‘it  is  twilight’  (nq  ‘it’; 
kiyf  ‘to  be  twilight’).  K\ndi  ‘twilight’  (kiyf  ‘ to  be  twilight’;  di 
ablative,  locative).  Nqlc'qmpo’0  ‘it  gets  dark’  (no  ‘it’;  k'nyf  ‘dark’; 
po’°  ‘to  make’).  JTqk\iyf  ‘it  is  dark’  ‘it  is  night’  (nq  ‘it’;  k’qyf 
‘to  be  dark’).  Nqdfqnnq  ‘it  is  dark’  (nq  ‘it’;  k’qyf  ‘dark’;  nq  ‘to 
be’).  K'udi  ‘night’,  especially  used  meaning  ‘last  night’  (ifq,  con¬ 
nected  with  Yuyf  ‘to  be  dark’;  di  ablative,  locative).  K’qdidi 
‘night’  (Jc'qdi  as  above;  di  ablative,  locative). 

Ns&f  a  ‘to-day’  (nse.  ‘this’;  fa  ‘day’).  K'ydi  ‘last  night’,  see 
above.  Tsq’ndi  Jfqdi  ‘last  night’  (tsq’ndi  ‘yesterday’;  kiy,di  as 
above).  Tsq’ndi  ‘yesterday’  (tsqyp,  cf.  tsqmpije  ‘west’  and  nd’otsclnna 
‘it  is  a  little  cloudy’;  di  ablative,  locative).  Tsqmps^yge  ‘day  before 
yesterday’  ( tsqyf ,  as  above;  p%yge  ‘beyond’).  Ta’ndi  ‘to-morrow’ 
(i Cay f  ‘sun’;  di  ablative,  locative).  T o’ ndihed^ndi  ‘to-morrow 
morning’  (fa’ndi  ‘to-morrow’;  hed^ndi  ‘morning’).  Ta’mpseyge 
‘day  after  to-morrow’  ( fay/ ,  as  above;  psgyge  ‘beyond’). 

Hours,  Minutes,  Seconds 

’ Odd  ‘hour’  (<Span.  hora).  Minutu  ‘minute’  (<Span.  minuto). 
Segund/U  ‘second’  (<Span.  segundo).  Wetxdijonu  ’ odd  wi  “day” 
‘twenty-four  hours  make  a  “day”’  (wets&dijonu  ‘twenty-four’;  ’ odd 
‘hour’;  wi  ‘one’).  Segintsf^  minutu  wi  ’ odd  ‘sixty  minutes  make  an 
hour’  (segintcf%  ‘sixty’;  minutu  ‘minute’;  wi  ‘one’;  ’odd  ‘hour’). 
Segintse ’%  segunduwi  minutu  ‘sixty  seconds  make  a  minute’  ( segintsf % 
‘sixty’;  segundu  ‘second’;  wi  ‘one’;  minutu  ‘minute’). 

Clock  or  watch  is  called  fanta  ‘sun  measure’  (fqyp  ‘sun’;  ta 
‘measure’),  or  fqmpqywsy  ‘sun  for  looking  at’  (fay f  ‘sun ’]  py,yw% 
‘to  look  at’).  G%mudi  ’qmbi  f  ampqywsg,  ‘look  at  your  watch!’  (g% 
‘youl’  imperative;  mudi  ‘to look’;  ’yJmbi’'j our’;  fampuywx  ‘watch’). 

’ Ihedi  ‘o’clock’  (said  to  mean  something  like  ‘long  being’ — cf.  hen  pi 
‘long’ — di  ablative,  locative;  the  ’ i  is  unexplained).  Tse  ’ihoii  ’q’%’% 
‘you  will  comeat  seven  o’clock’  ( tse  ‘seven’;  ’ihedi,  as  above;  ’q  ‘you’; 
‘to  come’h 
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Hxnfu  Hh^dqn  nqnd  ‘what  time  is  it’?  (hsen fu  ‘how  much’; 
’’ihqdqy  f,  cf.  ’ ihedi  above;  nq  ‘it’;  nq  ‘to  be’).  Ts^i  ihedi  ‘ten  o’clock’ 
(tse^  ‘ten’;  ^  ihedi  ‘o’clock’).  Tlcuiii  tseiihedn  or  modi  t  zed  iheM  ‘about  ten 
o’clock’  (hcuui,  mcui  ‘about’).  Jonu  daha  piyqehedi  ‘half  past  four’ 
( jonu  ‘four’;  daha  ‘and’;  phjgehedi  ‘half’ <pir/ge  ‘in  the  middle’,  hedi, 
cf.  ’ ihedi ,  above).  Tze'%  minutu  nqte  tstuiwije'iwe  ‘ten  minutes  before 
twelve’  {tze'%  ‘ten’;  minutu  ‘minute’;  nq  ‘it’;  te  ‘to  be  lacking’ ;  t%diwije 
‘twelve’;  Hwe  locative).  Wi  ’ odd  nqte  ‘one  hour  remains’  (wi  ‘one’; 
’ oda  ‘hour’;  nq  ‘it’;  te  ‘to  be  lacking’). 

Festival 

pqylci’idi  ‘festival’  ‘fiesta’  (of  obscure  etymology)  or  hi  ‘  festival  ’ 
‘fiesta ’(related  to  hit  fa  ‘to  be  glad’). 

Fair,  Carnival 

PKeMa<  Span,  feria.  KaumbaQ)  <  Span,  carnival.  Fairs  or  carni¬ 
vals  are  held  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque. 

Time  op  Plague 

Haiiwiwagi  Iowa  tahqndi'1  ‘dying  of  a  great  many  people’  ( haiiwi - 
wagi  ‘ver}T  many’<  haiiwi  ‘very  many’,  wagi  ‘like’;  Iowa  ‘people’; 
tahqyf  ‘to  die  of  the  plague’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 
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Note. — The  alphabetic  order  is  aqaxseQbbbd^eqfFgqghi 

ij  k  kw  lc  C  1 1  m  n  nf  y  yw  yfoqpppKgqwr^s  f  1 1  f  ts  tf  ts  tj' 

u  y  y  v  w.  The  glottal  stop  (’)  is  ignored  in  the  alphabetic  sequence. 

’ AA  ‘steep  slope’.  Cf.  tad  a  ‘gentle  slope’. 

’ Akqmbidu  ‘  plain  wholly  or  partly  surrounded  by  higher  land  ’  ‘  corner 
of  a  plain  ’  (’ akoy  f+bidu). 

''Akqmpije  ‘south,’  literally  ‘direction  of  the  plains’  (?akoy  f+pije). 

’’Akqmpije  'ijite’e  ‘south  estufa’  tj  akqmpije  ‘south Aide).  Synonyms: 
pajogen’iniowabite’e ,  kun  /s&tde,  and  kAjetde. 

Akqmpijdiyqwaps^yge  ‘locality  beyond  (south  of)  the  south  house- 
row  of  a  pueblo’  (’ akqmpije  ‘  south  A'>iH+p^yge).  See  diagram  1, 
p.  305. 

’ Akqmpije! iyqwasy  ‘south  houserow  of  a  pueblo’  (’ akqmpije  ‘ south ’+ 
,i>i+qwasy). 

’ Akornpij ep<x?idiH  ‘south  part  of  a  pueblo’  (dikorripije+piendi'j. 

Akon^iwe  ‘at  the  plain’  (’ akoy fAiwe ). 

Akonnu  ‘plain’  (Akoyp+mi).  ^  Akqnnsg,  (Akqyp+nse)  is  never  used. 
The  various  postfixes  can  be  added  to  Akonnu  as  to  Akoy  f  with¬ 
out  difference  of  meaning.  But  ‘little  valley’  is  rendered  A koy / e , 
not  ’ akonnvde . 

’ Akqyge ,  ’ akonnuge  ‘down  at  the  plains’  (Akqyp,  Akonnu+ge). 

5 Akqyp  ‘plain’. 

’ Akqy/henfiyf  ‘long  plain’  ‘ long  valley  or  glen  with  flat  bottom’ 
‘long  mesa-top’  (’ akqyf+henfiyp  ‘length’  ‘long’,  mineral 
gender). 

’ Akoy  f  hid  u  ‘arroyo  with  a  flat,  plain-like  bottom’  (’ akqyp+hidu ). 

Anudu  ‘foot  of  a  slope’  ‘below  a  slope’  (AA+nidu). 

Apinniui  ‘middle  of  a  slope’  ‘half  way  up  or  down  a  slope’  (AA+ 
pinniui) . 

’ AwapAbidu ,  Awap' abd k,  Awap'ibidu,  Awap'ibde  ‘low  place  in  which 
cattails  grow’  ( AwapA ,  'awap'i  species  of  cattail  +  budu,  bde). 

’’dEpo  ‘race  track’  (A  ‘to  run’+po  ‘trail’  ‘track’  ‘road’). 

Aki  ‘V-shape’. 

’ Ayge  ‘foot  of’  ‘base  of ’  ( Ayf  ‘foot Age).  This  is  often  combined 
with  other  words,  as:  yyqdage  ‘down  the  slope  to  the  base  of 
the  slope’. 

An/sogi  ‘on  the  head’. 

’ An f%giku,  (An fse.giA^u)  a  conical  rock  bearing  on  its  apex  a  rock 
cap,  thought  by  the  Indians  to  resemble  a  person  carrying  a 
burden  on  the  head.  (See  pis.  7,  8.) 
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Ba? a  ‘woman’s  belt’.  It  is  also  used  figuratively  of  a  belt  or  strip  of 
country.  A  man’s  belt  is  called  s^mbaia  ( seyp  ‘man’+5a’a). 

Bau  ‘ford’  (<Span.  vado  ‘ford’). 

Be  ‘pottery’  .‘vessel’. 

Be’e  (1)  ‘small,  low  roundish  place’  ‘dell’  ‘dale’  ‘small  valley’  ‘small 
corner’  of  a  space,  as  of  a  room.  (2)  ‘of  roundish  ball-like  shape’ 
‘ball’  ‘clod’  ‘mound’. 

Benyflite  ‘  watchhouse  for  watching  a  melon  field  ’  ( benu$i  ‘  musk- 
melon’  +  te). 

BepvE ate  ‘potsherd’  (be  ‘pottery  ’+pu  ‘base’+^;'a5e  ‘to  break’). 

Besu  ‘  chimney  ’  ‘  fireplace  connected  with  a  chimney  ’  (apparent^  be’e 
(1)  or  be^e  (2)+s«  ‘arrow’). 

Besup'o  ‘hole  or  opening  of  a  chimney’  ( besu+p'o ). 

B%r)f  ‘little  bend’. 

Beyfhu’u  ‘arro}To  the  course  of  which  bends  at  short  intervals’  ( bepp+ 
hw’u). 

Bi-  ‘small  and  roundish’. 

Big_e  ‘sharp  bend’  (bi-  +<g.e). 

Bui  ‘small  roundish  pile,  grove,  clump,  hill  or  mound’. 

Boka  ‘  mouth  of  a  canyon ’(<  Span,  boca  ‘mouth’  ‘  mouth  of  a  canyon’). 

Bodi  ‘  large  roundish  pile,  grove,  clump,  hill  or  mound’. 

Buta  ‘dry  dell’  ( bviu  (1  )+ta  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’). 

Buiu  (1)  large  roundishlow  place’  ‘dell’  ‘dale’  ‘valley’  ‘bottom’  (in  the 
sense  of  ‘low  dell’)  ‘large  corner  of  a  space’  ‘courtyard’  ‘plaza’ 
‘placita’  ‘settlement  surrounding  a  plaza’  ‘settlement’  ‘town’ 
‘city’.  (2)  ‘of  large  roundish  ball-like  shape’  ‘large  ball’  ‘large 
mound’.  See  diagram  1,  p.  305. 

Buwate  ‘oven’  (buwa  ‘bread’  +  te). 

Buy/  ‘large  bend’  ‘large  turn  of  a  waterway’. 

Byyfhviu  ‘arroyo  the  course  of  which  makes  large  turns  at  intervals’ 
byr/  f  +  hu'u) . 

Dep'o  ‘coyote’s  den  ’  ($e  ‘  coyote  ’  +  p'o) . 

Beyf  ‘  small  point’  ‘small  conical  point’. 

Pyyf  ‘large  point’  ‘large  conical  point’. 

’i?  ‘  offspring  ’  ‘child’,  also  used  as  the  diminutive  postpound.  The 
tone  in  the  singular  is  falling,  in  the  2  +  plural  it  is  rising-falling. 
When  meaning  ‘offspring’  ‘child’  two  plural  forms  are  in  use:  ’e 
and  ">enf%. 

'‘Ekwela  ‘school’  (<Span.  escuela  ‘school’). 

’ Ekwelateqwa  ‘schoolhouse’  (fekwela  +  teqwa). 

’’E'ta  ‘  threshing  floor  ’  ( <  Span,  era  ‘  threshing  floor  ’) . 

’ Etapeta  ‘post  office’  (<Span.  estafeta  ‘post  office’). 

^ Etasxon  ‘railway  station’  (<Span.  estacion  ‘railway  station’). 

’ Etup'a  ‘stove’  (<Span.  estufa  ‘stove’). 
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(x<?  ‘at’  ‘down  at’  ‘to’  ‘down  to’,  locative  postfix  denoting  rest  or 
motion  at  or  motion  toward  one  or  more  places  below  the  level 
of  the  speaker. 

H%  ‘that  yonder’  ‘there  yonder,’  demonstrative  element  denoting 
location  not  very  far  from  the  speaker.  Cf .  nee  (1)  and  ’<?.  It  is 
much  used  before  postfixes  of  locative  meaning,  e.  g.  hsehwaje  ‘  up 
yonder  on  top’  (iiee  +  Jcwaje).  It  is  also  used  as  a  noun  prefix, 
e.  g.  heg.teqwaiiwe  ‘at  that  house’  (hse  +  teqwa+Hwe) ;  also  as  an 
adjective  hegiH  teqwahiwe  ‘at  that  house’  {hep  +  V*+  teqwa+^iwe). 

Hepge  ‘  down  there  yonder,’  denoting  location  not  very  far  from  the 
speaker  and  lower  than  the  speaker  {hep  +  ge). 

Jleense  ‘there  yonder,’  denoting  location  not  very  far  from  the  speaker 
{hep  +  nep  [2]). 

Hspwe  ‘there  yonder,’  denoting  location  not  very  far  from  the  speaker 
and  at  about  level  of  or  higher  than  the  speaker  {hse  +  we). 

Ilspwij ahkwo1  iH  ‘  inner  storeroom  ’  ‘  closet  ’  {hepwi  ‘  something  ’  ‘  thing  ’ 
+  jakwo  ‘  to  be  put  away’  +  HH). 

Hepwiqwikwonvh iH  ‘inner  storeroom’  ‘closet’  {hepwi  ‘something’ 
‘thing’  +  qwikwonu  ‘to  be  hung  up’  +  HH). 

Hgyqe  ‘  beside  ’  ‘  at  one  side  of  ’  and  not  contiguous  {hq,y  f-  +  ge ) . 

Hcpyqqioode ,  pohwihgyqwode  ‘mouth  of  a  lake  or  a  body  of  water’  ( hayf 
‘respiration’  ‘spirit’  +  qwode;  pohwi).  Hcpy  qwode  is  also  applied 
to  the  break  in  the  “life-line”,  a  line  which  nearly  encircles  the 
vessel  in  certain  designs  of  pottery  painting. 

II qy /  in  hqyge. 

Hie  ‘small  groove’  ‘arroyito’  ‘gulch’. 

IHe  ‘wide  gap’. 

Ilegi  ‘gulchlike,’  ‘groove’. 

Ilejipije  ‘lengthwise’  (heji  unexplained  +  pije). 

HedpmpcC age  ‘  place  down  where  the  sun  shines  in  the  morning’  {hedpy  f 
‘morning’  +  pah  age). 

Iledqmpa’adi  ‘place  where  the  sun  shines  in  the  morning’  {he+ey f 
‘morning’  +  paladi). 

Hedpyhspniyge  ‘side  or  place  where  there  is  shade  in  the  morning’ 
{hpdpyp  ‘morning’  +  Iepyf  +  \yqe). 

Iledeyksennuge  ‘place  where  there  is  shade  in  the  morning’  {hedejjf 
‘morning’  +  hspy  f  +  nu  +  ge). 

Iledpylcepyqe  ‘place  where  there  is  shade  in  the  morning’  ( hedpyp  + 
hsprjf  +  ge). 

JIinfsesegiH  ‘neck  of  a  peninsula’  {hinfsp  ‘smallness’  ‘small’  +  segi 
‘slenderness’  ‘slender’  +  HH). 

Ilidi  ‘near,’  locative  prefix  and  adverb  {hi  unexplained  +  di). 

Huge  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’  {hvhu  +  ge). 

Hugepo  ‘arroyo  water’  ‘water  from  an  arroyo’  {hviu  +  ge  +  po 
‘water’). 
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Iluqwoge  ‘delta  of  an  arroyo’  ‘place  down  where  an  arroyo  cuts 
through’  {hu’u  +  qwoge). 

Hutahutu  ‘dry  arroyo ’  (hu’u  +  la  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’  +  hvhi). 

- Hu,u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’  ‘ Canada’. 

'Ite  locative  postfix  meaning  ‘in’  ‘into’,  referring  to  rest  or  motion 
in  or  motion  into  hollow  object(s);  HH  +  be  unexplained).  ’Ib e  is 
also  used  as  a  noun  meaning  ‘room  of  a  building’.  ‘In’  contigu¬ 
ous  gas,  liquid  or  solid  is  expressed  by  ’« 

’ Ibepiyge  ‘in  the  middle’  (jibe  +  piyge). 

1 V1  is  primarily  a  locative  postfix  meaning  ‘at’,  referring  to  place  at 
about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker.  It  is  also  postfixed 
to  adjective  stems  to  denote  gender  and  number.  ,1H  never  means 
‘in.’  Its  forms  maj^  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Sing.  Dual  3  +  Plural 

Mineral  gender . HH  ’ \yf  HH 

Vegetal  gender . ’ \yj>  Hyp  ’ iH 

Animal  gender . HH  Hvf  ’ iyf 


When  postfixed  to  words  ending  in  <9,  o,  u  or  wiH,  w\yp  may  be 
used  instead  of  V*,  ’\yf.  ’/’*  appears  as  a  part  of  many  other 

postfixes,  as  Hbe  (HH  +  be),  psendiH  (pseyp  +  ’7’*).  ’1H  aud  its 

compounds  denote  place  either  near  or  remote.  This  can  be 
observed  by  comparing  ’ipije  (HH  +  pije)  ‘to  this  place’  ‘to  that 
place’  with  nsepije  (nx  +  pije)  ‘to  this  place’,  Jmpije  ‘to  yonder 
place’,  ’’ojpije  ‘to  that  remote  place’.  The  forms  in  \yf  are  some¬ 
times  elided  with  the  preceding  syllable;  thus  ’ Olc^yf  ‘San  Juan 
people’  for  ’ Ohdiy f  (’ Oke  ‘San  Juan  Pueblo’). 

’ Ije  locative  postfix  meaning  ‘at’,  referring  to  two  or  more  places  of 
about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker  (HH  +je  unexplained). 
At  two  or  more  places  ‘in’  contiguous  gas,  liquid  or  solid,  is  also 
expressed  by  Hje.  Cf.  Hwe. 

’ Ijeqnje  ‘to’  ‘toward’,  referring  to  two  or  more  places  of  about  the 
same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker  (?ije  +  pije). 

’ Ijeai  ‘from’  ‘out  of’,  referring  to  two  or  more  places  of  about  the 
same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker  ( "’ije  +  ai). 

’ Inu  ‘  in  ’  ‘  within  ’,  referring  to  motion  which  takes  place  entirely  within 
an  object,  as  in  the  sentence  ‘  eagles  soar  in  the  sky’  (,iH  +  nu). 

’ Iwe  locative  postfix  meaning  ‘  at’,  referring  to  one  place  but  to  one  or 
more  objects  of  about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker 
(,iH  +  we).  ‘In’  contiguous  gas,  liquid  or  solid  is  also  expressed 
by  Hwe.  Cf.  Hje.  ’Iwe  is  also  used  as  Hbe  is  used,  especially  if 
the  whole  of  an  object  is  not  inside,  e.  g.  of  a  person’s  hand  ‘in’  a 
box. 

’ Iwejpije  ‘to’  ‘toward’,  referring  to  one  place  but  to  one  or  more  ob¬ 
jects  of  about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker  (jiwe  +  pije). 
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'’Iwedi  ‘  from  ’  ‘  out  of  referring'  to  one  place  but  to  one  or  more  objects 
of  about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  speaker  (Hwe  +  m). 

Unn%  ‘side’  ‘at  side’  (Hy_f  (2)  +  nsj). 

’’Trmxdi  ‘side’  ‘at  side’  (Jiy  f  (2)  +n%  +  di).  Cf.  ’ inn 

Jyge  ‘side’  below  speaker,  ‘down  at  side’  (?iyf  (2)  +  ge). 

Jygedi  ‘side’  below  speaker,  ‘down  at  side’  (jyj0  (2)  +  ge  +  di).  Cf.  ’iyge. 

’ Iyf  (1)  a  form  of  Vf,  q.  v.  (2)  appearing  in  several  words  meaning 
‘side’. 

Ja  ‘in  the  middle’,  appearing  in  various  compounds. 

Jage  ‘amid’  ‘in  the  middle  of’  (ja  +  ge). 

Jade  in  pojade  ‘island’  (apparently  j a  +  de  unexplained). 

Jodi  ‘between’  ‘  among,’  referring  to  a  position  between  or  among 
two  or  more  places  or  objects  (ja  +  di). 

Jawe  ‘outside’  ‘out  doors’  (ja,  probably  akin  to  ja  ‘to  put  away’  ‘to 
put  out  of  the  way’  +  we). 

Jgnfsi’i  ‘willow-grown  canyon’  (jgyf  ‘willow’  +  tsi’i). 

Jgyqe  ‘amid’  ‘in  the  midst  of’  (jgyf-+ge).  Used,  for  instance,  in  the 
sentence  Towajciyge  ">ojiH  ‘  I  am  moving  about  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  people’  (towa  ‘people’;  ’<?  ‘I ,‘,jiH  ‘to  move  about’). 

Jgygi  ‘middle  location’  ‘middle’  ‘medial’  (jayf  +  gi,  postfix  appear¬ 
ing  in  many  adjectives). 

J&ygip'agi,  Jgygijj  igi  ‘  flat  terrace  part  way  up  between  base  and  top 
of  mesa’,  as,  e.  g.,  ‘  bench  at  top  of  talus  slope’  (jgygi  ‘middle  loca¬ 
tion’  ‘middle’  ‘medial’  +  p'agi  ‘largeness  and  flatness’  ‘large  and 
flat ’’\pigi  ‘smallness  and  flatness’  ‘small  and  flat’). 

Jqyf-  ‘amid ’in  the  compounds  jqyge  and  jqygi. 

Jo  augmentative  postpound.  It  may  be  postpounded  to  certain  words 
only,  its  usage  being  not  as  free  or  frequent  as  that  of  the  dimin¬ 
utive  ’e. 

Kabajuk'a,iH  ‘  pasture  fenced  in  for  grazing  for  horses  ’  (JcJbaju  <  Span, 
caballo  ‘horse’  +  Jc  a  +  ,i,i). 

Ktibajute ,  kJbajuteqwa  ‘  barn  or  stable  for  horses  ’  (hJaju  <  Span,  ca¬ 
ballo  ‘ horse’  +  te;  teqwa). 

Kan/eda  ‘  Canada’  ‘  glen  ’  ‘  narrow  mountain  valley  ’  ( <  Span.  Canada, 
of  same  meaning). 

Kanfedapoisi’i  ‘  Canada  with  canyon-like  walls  with,  a  stream  flowing 
in  it’  (kan feda  +  potsi’i). 

Kajpija  ‘chapel’  (<  Span,  capilla’  ‘chapel’). 

Eqmjpusantu  ‘graveyard’  (<  Span,  campo  santo  ‘ graveyard ’). 

K%n4iH  ‘shady  place’  ( ks&yf -  +  HH). 

Esynnu  ‘shady  place’  ( ks^yf -  +  nu). 

K%yf-  ‘  shade,’  in  some  compounds,  as  hedeyk%niyqe). 

Eeji  ‘old’,  said  of  things,  not  persons.  Used  only  as  a  postpound. 

Ei,  an  element  postfixed  to  many  adjective  stems.  Its  meaning  is  not 
clear. 

Kite  ‘prairie-dog  holes’  (hi  ‘prairie-dog’  +  te). 
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Kimmu  ‘ edge’  ( hir/f  +  mu  unexplained). 

Ejnnu  ‘  edge’  (icijj f-  +  nu). 

Kiyge  ‘edge,’  as  of  a  table  or  mesa  (hiy f  +  ge). 

Myf- in  h\yge ,  h\nnu ,  etc. 

Kojp  e  ‘boat’  ‘bridge’  ‘plank  or  log  across  a  ditcn  or  body  of  water  to 
serve  as  a  bridge’  (ho  probably  identical  with  ho  ‘to  bathe’  +  p'e 
‘stick’  ‘wood’  ‘timber’  ‘plank’  ‘log’).  What  is  said  to  be  a  primi¬ 
tive  Tewa  bridge  is  to  be  seen  over  the  mother-ditch  at  San  Juan 
Pueblo.  Such  a  bridge  consists  of  a  roughly  flattened  log. 

Ko^a  ‘corral’  ( <  Span,  corral  ‘corral’).  The  native  Tewa  equivalent 
is  hia. 

Ko’m-  ‘right’  opposed  to  left,  in  various  compounds. 

KoHigeui  ‘at  the  right  side  of’  locative  postfix  ( hoHi ’+  ge  +  M). 

Jio’Mncg,  ‘on  the  right’  ‘at  the  right  side’  (ho’ui-  +  nse  [2]). 

Jxq  ‘barranca,’  ‘bank  of  an  arroyo  or  gulch’  ‘arroyo’  ‘gulch’.  The 
term  is  applied  especially  to  arroyos  of  which  a  barranca  is  a 
prominent  feature.  Arroyos  which  have  a  bank  on  one  side  and  a 
gentle  slope  on  the  other,  like  those  of  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  are 
called  ico.  As  a  term  for  arroyos  hqhvhu  is  as  common  as  ho. 

Kohu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas  or  banks  as  a  prominent  feature’  ‘large 
groove  by  the  barrancas’  ( ico  +  hu’u).  Cf.  ho. 

Koso’o,  icosoge ,  hoso’jo  ‘large  barranca’  ‘large  arroyo’  (ho  +  so^o  ‘large¬ 
ness’  ‘large’;  go] jo). 

Kqtahviu  ‘dry  arroyo’  (ho  +  ta  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’ +  hu’u). 

Kowoui  ‘wide  gap  between  barrancas’  (ho  +  waM). 

KowVi  ‘gap  between  barrancas’  (ho  +  wPi). 

Kutfija,  ‘knife-like  tapering  ridge’  (<Sp.  cucliilla  of  same  meaning). 

Kuwahia  ‘sheep-fold’  (huwa  ‘sheep’  +  hi  a). 

Kute  ‘store’  ‘shop’  (hu  ‘to  barter’  +  te). 

iKwa-  in  hwage ,  hivaje ,  etc. 

Kwaia  ‘downstairs’  ‘on  the  ground  floor’. 

Kwage  ‘on  or  at  the  broad-topped  height  of’  ‘flat-topped  height’ 
‘mesa’  ‘height’  (hvM-  +  ge).  Used  of  mesa-top,  top  of  frustrated 
cone,  flat  top  of  a  hand-quern,  etc. 

Kwagefii’u  ‘horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  mesa’  (hwage  +fu’u). 

Kwagewhii  ‘horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  mesa’  (hwagex+  wui). 

Kwaje  ‘  on  or  at  the  height  of  ’  ‘  height’  ‘  on  top  of  ’  ‘  above  ’  (hwa  +je 
unexplained).  This  is*the  most  inclusive  term  meaning  ‘on  top’ 
‘at  the  top’  ‘in  the  top’  ‘above’  ‘above  the  top’.  It  may  be 
used,  for  instance,  of  a  bird  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  on  the  top  of  a 
tree,  or  above  a  tree.  Pohwaje  means  ‘  above,  not  touching,  the 
surface  of  the  water’  (po  ‘water’). 

Kwajepije  ‘up’  (hwaje  +  goije). 

‘ room ’  of  a  building  (< Span,  cuarto  ‘room  of  a  building’). 
The  term  of  native  Tewa  origin  is  Hie. 

KwsehuH'’1  ‘Mexican  settlement’  (Kiosehu  ‘Mexican’  +  HH). 
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Kwszkubiteqwa?  iH  ‘Mexican  settlement’  (Iivjsehu,  cf.  Kweeky^yf  ‘iron’, 
‘Mexican’  +  bi  possessive  +  teqwa  +’  iH). 

Kw%kybv?u  ‘Mexican  placita’  ‘ Mexican  plaza ’  ‘Mexican  settlement’ 
(Kwsgky  ‘Mexican’  +  bviu). 

Kwsekympo  ‘railroad’  ( kws&kyyf  ‘iron’  ‘metal’,  cf.  kwseku  ‘Mexican’ 
+  ’iy  f,  vegetal  gender  of  This  term  is  frequently  used  for 

railroad  train,  thus:  Kwe&kympo  ngms^yf  ‘  the  train  is  going,’  lit¬ 
erally  ‘iron  road  goes’  (nd  ‘it’  +  m%yf  ‘to  go  ’). 

Kwselcympokope  ‘railroad  bridge’  ( < Jcw%kympo  +  hop  e). 

Kwsedi  ‘winter  person  ‘member  of  winter  phratry’  (unexplained.) 

Kw%dite’e  ‘winter  people’s  estufa’  (kwsedi  ‘winter  person’  +  te’e). 
Synonyms:  tenudi  ’ intowabite’e ,  pimpije  ’intowdbite’  e,  pote’e. 

KwijekwPo  ‘irrigating  ditch’  ( Tcwije  ‘to  irrigate’  +  lcwPo). 

IiwPo  ‘irrigation  ditch’  ‘ditch’.  The  Tewa  made  extensive  use  of 
irrigation  by  means  of  ditches,  in  pre-European  times.  Ditch- 
work  is  now  done  by  the  men.  In  olden  times  it  was  done  by 
men  and  women  working  together  and  the  implements  used  were 
narrow  shovel-shaped  digging-sticks.  Ditchwork  is  still,  as 
formerly  communal  and  compulsory. 

j KwPojija  ‘main  ditch’,  literally  ‘mother  ditch’  ( kwPo  +jija  ‘mother’). 
The  corresponding  term  in  NewT  Mexican  Span,  is  acequia  madre, 
of  which  the  Tewa  name  is  probably  a  translation. 

KwPopo  ‘irrigation  ditch  water’  ‘water  from  an  irrigation  ditch’ 
(kwPo  +  po  ‘water’). 

Ka  ‘denseness’  ‘dense’  ‘thicket’  ‘forest’.  The  word  refers  to  any 
thick  growth  of  vegetal  matter. 

Kabodi  ‘grove’  ‘clump-shaped  thicket’  (ka  +  bodi). 

Eabu’u  ‘grove’  (ka  +  b uiu) . 

Easoge  ‘big  forest’  ‘grove’  (ka  +  so’o  ‘largeness’  ‘large’  +  ge). 

Ke  ‘point’ projecting  more  or  less  vertically,  ‘projecting  corner’  as 
of  a  table,  ‘sharp  point’  as  a  cactus  thorn. 

Ke  ‘  neck  ’  of  man  or  lower  animal.  The  tone  of  the  word  is  distinct 
from  that  of  ke  ‘  point.  ’ 

Ee^ugi  ‘large  pointed  peak’  ( ke  +  d/Ugi  ‘largeness  and  pointedness’ 

_  ‘large  and  pointed’). 

Eege  ‘edge’  (ke  ‘neck’  +  g<?).  This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  word 
meaning  ‘edge’  of  a  cliff,  ‘shore’  of  a  lake,  ‘bank’  or  ‘edge’  of 
a  river,  etc. 

Kede  ‘dipper’  ‘ladle’  (of  obscure  etymology). 

Eedi  ‘on  top’  of  an  upward-projecting  pointed  object  (ke  ‘point’  + 
di).  The  term  seems  to  refer  to  an  edge  at  the  top  of  an  upward- 
projecting  more  or  less  sharp  object. 

Kedipije  ‘ to  the  summit’  (kedi  +pije). 

Kewe  ‘on  top’  of  an  upward-projecting  pointed  object,  ‘point’  ‘peak’ 
‘dome’  (ke  ‘point’  +  we).  The  term  seems  also  to  be  used  with 
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the  more  general  meaning  ‘in,  on  or  at  the  top  of’  ‘above,’  in 
such  usage  being  identical  with  kwaje .  Said  of  water,  it  denotes 

^  position  above  the  surface,  not  touching  the  surface;  cf.  kwaje. 

Kewepaia  ‘near  the  top’  ‘a  short  distance  below  the  top’  ‘not  as  far 
up  as  the  top  ’  Qeewe  +  pa,a) . 

Kigi  ‘on  the  upper  surface  and  contiguous  with  the  upper  surface’ 
‘on  top  of  or  on  a  surface  ’  (of  obscure  etymology).  Thus  po¬ 
le/ gi  means  ‘on  the  surface  of  the  water’  (po  ‘water’). 

Ku  ‘  stone  ’  ‘  rock  ’. 

Kubde  ‘rocky  dell’  (ku  +  bee  [1]). 

KubUi  ‘small  pile  of  stones’  (leu  +  bui). 

Kuboai  ‘  large  pile  of  stones  ’  ( leu  +  boat) . 

Kubu’u  (1)  ‘  rocky  dell,’  (2)  ‘  place  enclosed  within  a  circle  of  stones’,  as 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Stone  Lions  [28:27]  or  Stonehenge. 

Kvdzdegi’i H,  leududugV iH  ‘pointed  rock’  ‘tent  rock’  ( leu+  dedegi, 
dudugi  ‘pointedness’  ‘pointed’  +  HH).  See  plates  6-8. 

Kudeirdej/di'4.  KuxlundundiH  ‘pointed  ‘rock’  ‘tent rock’  (ku  +  dendejj f 
‘  pointedness  ’  ‘  pointed  ’  +  V*). 

KuYaje  ‘  stone  fetish  ’  ‘  stone  shrine  ’  (leu  +  Yaje).  This  term  is  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  fetishes  and  shrines  made  of  stone.  Cf.  Yajelcubodi. 

Rule' semper) f  ‘little  gravelly  bend’,  as  for  instance  in  the  course  of  a 
creek  (leuYszyf  +  b^yp). 

KuYsembuiu  ‘gravelly  dell’  ( leuY%yp  +  bvdu  [1]). 

KuY sempo  ‘gravelly  water’  (IcuYspyp  +  po  ‘  water’). 

KuYseyp  ‘gravel’  ‘coarse  sand’  (leu  +  Y%yp  ‘flour’  ‘meal’?). 

KuY  k  oywi  ‘pueblo  built  of  tufaceous  stone’  ( leuYi  ‘tufa’  ‘tuff’ 
‘pumice  stone’  ‘tufaceous  stone’  +  ’’oywi). 

KuYi’  oywikeji  ‘tufa  stone  pueblo  ruin’  (leuYi  ‘tufa  stone’  +  ’ oywi  + 
leeji). 

KuYiwaue  ‘place  where  tufa  stones  or  blocks  are  strewn  or  scattered’ 
(leuYi  ‘tufa  stone’  +  viaue  ‘to  strew’  ‘to  scatter’). 

KYn psete  ‘ant  nest’  ( leYnfcP,  ‘ant’  +  te ). 

KiC'n feetebui  ‘ant  hill’  (levin fwte  +  bud). 

Kunfcgtde  ‘ turquoise  estuf a ’  ( leunfse  ‘turquoise’  +  te’e).  Synonyms: 
’ aTcomjnje’ inte’ e,  pajogeaiHntowabitde  and  Yajete’e. 

Ku\yw\  ‘pueblo  built  of  stone r  (leu  +  ’ oywi ). 

Kvi  oywikeji  ‘stone  pueblo  ruin’  ( leu  +  ’ oywi  +  leeji  ). 

Kupulu7i%,  said  to  be  a  Santa  Clara  equivalent  for  leubiii  ‘  small  pile 
of  stones’  (ku+pviu  unexplained  +  nse  (2)). 

Kupo  ‘stone  water’  ‘water  in  stony  creek-bed’  (leu- 1  po  ‘water’). 

Kupo  ‘hole  in  a  stone’  ‘hole  in  a  stone  in  which  water  collects’  ‘water 
hole’  in  a  stone  or  rock  (leu  +  p  o).  This  is  the  onhT  name  by 
which  water-holes  are  commonly  designated. 

Kup'opawe  ‘hole  through  a  stone’  (leu  + p'  o  +  p'awe  ‘to  go  completely 
through  ’). 
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Kusaywimbu’u  ‘dell  partly  or  wholly  surrounded  by  a  zigzag  of  stone’ 
(leusqywiy  f  +  bu:u  (1)). 

Kusqywiyf  ‘zigzag  stone’  ‘stone  zigzag’  (leit  +  sqyioiy  p  ‘zigzag’). 
Applied,  for  instance,  to  strata  of  stone  with  serratedly  eroded 
edges.  These  are  represented  in  pottery  painting. 

Kusqyp  ‘hornlike  projection  of  rock’  (leu  +  sqyf  ‘horn’). 

Kufu’u  ‘  horizontally  projecting  point  of  stone’  (leu  +  fu’u). 

Kutcfa7idiH  ‘  painted  rock  ’  ‘  rock  painting  ’  (leu  +  tq'-y  f  ‘  painting  ’  +  V*). 

Kutepa  ‘  stone-wall  ’  used  either  as  a  fence,  or  as  part  of  a  building 
(leu  +  tepa). 

Kutoba  ‘rock  cliff ’  ( leu  +  toba). 

Kufadugi  ‘  rocky  peak  or  pinnacle’  ( lcu  +  £a  unexplained  +  dugi  ‘  large¬ 
ness  and  pointedness’  ‘large  and  pointed  ’). 

KuwcUe  ‘place  where  stones  are  strewn  or  scattered’  ( leu  +  waAe  ‘to 
strew’  ‘to  scatter’). 

K'a  ‘corral’  ‘fence’  surrounding  an  enclosure,  ‘fence’  ‘enclosure’. 

K’abu’  u  ‘roundish  place  enclosed  by  a  fence  or  hedge  of  some  sort’ 
(Fa  +  bu’u  [1]).  The  enclosures  made  for  certain  Jiearilla  Apache 
and  Navaho  dances  are  called  FabFu. 

K'aje  ‘fetish’  ‘shrine’,  applied  to  anything  in  which  pinqyf  ‘magic 
power’  is  believed  to  reside. 

K'aje  ‘summer  person’  ‘member  of  summer  phratry ’  (unexplained). 

K'ajeleu ,  FajeleuboM  ‘sacred  stone’  ‘sacred  stones’  ‘sacred  stone-pile’ 
‘ shrine’  {Faye  +  leu  +  boM).  Cf.  leuFaje. 

K'ajete’e  ‘summer  people’s  estufa’  ( Faje  ‘summer  person’  +  te’e ). 
Synonyms:  ’aleompije’intowabite’e,  pqjogedi’iniowabite’e,  and 
leun  fsete’e. 

JFawi'li  ‘  gap  between  fences  ’  ‘  entrance  or  exit  of  a  corral  ’  (Fa  +  w'Pt). 

K'ewi’i  ‘outside  corner  o  a  houserow,  house,  corral,  etc.’  ( Fe  unex¬ 
plained  +  wv’i). 

K'o  ‘arm’  of  body  or,  used  figuratively,  ‘branch’  ‘bough’  of  a  tree, 
‘  arm  ’  of  a  lake  or  other  body  of  water,  ‘  inlet  ’  ‘  bay  ’  ‘  bight’. 

K'oji  ‘  roof  hole  ’  ‘  door  in  the  roof  through  which  entrance  and  exit 
are  effected’.  In  Tewa  dwelling  rooms  the  Foji  have  been  largely 
replaced  by  doors  in  the  walls,  but  the  estufas  or  kivas  still  have 
them.  Mythical  Foji  are  believed  to  exist  at  lakes;  see  poFwiFoji. 
Tewa  Foji  has  been  hispanized  as  coye,  and  the  word  is  cur¬ 
rent  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.  Bandelier  1  writes  “Ko-ye.” 
Tewa  Foji  means  ‘roofhole’,  not  ‘inner  room’. 

AT' ondiwe  ‘place  where  mineral  or  other  substance  is  dug’  ‘mine’ 
‘quarry’  ( Fqyf  ‘to  dig’  +  Hwe). 

K'oyge  ‘at  the  end’  ‘end’  ‘extent’  (Fqyp  +  ge). 

K'oyj-  in  Foyge. 

Maleina  ‘machine’  ‘engine’  ‘sawmill’  (<Span.  maquina  ‘machine’ 
‘engine’). 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  262,  1890. 
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Ma a  ‘ocean’  (<Span.  mar  ‘sea’  ‘ocean’). 

Madpokwi  ‘ocean’  (mcU+poJcwty. 

Masipokwipseyqengyqe  ‘the  country  down  oeyond  the  ocean’  {rruu- 
polcivi+psgyge+ngy  f+ge). 

Mesa  ‘table’  ‘mesa’  ‘tableland’  (<Span.  mesa  ‘table’  ‘mesa’  ‘table¬ 
land’). 

Mesakwage  ‘mesa’  ‘tableland’  ( mesa+kivage ). 

Misate  ‘church’  {misa  <Span.  misa  ‘Roman  Catholic  mass’+fe). 

Misate’e  ‘chapel’  ‘little  church’  ( misate+’e ). 

Mafia  ‘ cultivable  held ’  ‘field’.  The  word  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Russian  nfiva^  which  it  resembles  in  sound.  Tewa  nafia  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  uncommon  Span,  word  nava  ‘plain.’ 

Mafia  ‘game  pitfall’  ‘large  bottle-shaped  hole  excavated  in  the  earth, 
covered  with  brush  and  earth’;  deer  fall  into  it  and  are  thus 
caught.  Such  a  pitfall  is  called  in  the  Taos  language  quana. 
Plate  11  shows  an  ancient  nafia. 

Nababii’u  ‘dell  of  cultivable  land’  ( nafia  ‘ field ,+bu,u  [1]). 

Mafiahu’u  ‘arroyo  or  Canada  with  cultivable  land  in  it’  ‘field  arrovo’ 
{nab  a  ‘  field  ’+ hit? u). 

Mabapohuhi  ‘  arroyo  or  Canada  with  cultivable  fields  and  a  stream  of 
water  in  it’  {nafia  ‘field ’+pohu>u). 

Mafiafsi’i  ‘canyon  with  cultivable  land  in  it’  ‘field  canyon’  {nafia 
‘  field  ’+ tsi’i). 

Mqsa,  nasa  ‘fishweir’  (<Span.  nasa  ‘fishweir’). 

M%  (1)  ‘this’  ‘here’,  demonstrative  element  denoting  position  close  by 
the  speaker.  Cf.  hse  and  ’<?.  It  is  much  used  before  postfixes  of 
locative  meaning,  e.  g.  nsekwaje  ‘here  on  top’  {nse  +  lewaje).  It  is 
also  used  as  a  noun  prefix,  e.  g.  ns^teqwai i/we  ‘at  this  house’ 
{nse  +  teqwa  +  ’>iwe)\  also  as  an  adjective  n%?iH  teqwa?  iwe  ‘at  this 
house’  {nse,  +  +  teqwa  +  Hwe).  (2)  ‘at’  locative  postfix. 

Msege  ‘here’  ‘  down  here’,  denoting  position  of  or  close  by  the  speaker 
and  relatively  low  {nse  +  ge). 

Msensg,  ‘  here’,  denoting  position  of  or  close  by  the  speaker  {nse,  +  nstz  [2]). 

N%nsg  of  onnsg,  ‘on  this  side’,  ref  erring  usually  to  a  river  or  other  body 
of  water  {n^enye  +  ’ot'onnye). 

Msenee-i't,  ‘on  this  side’,  said  of  body  or  otherwise  {n sense  +  ai). 

M%we  ‘here’,  denoting  of  or  close  by  the  speaker,  and  relatively  high 
{n%  +  we). 

N%weai  ‘here’  ‘on  this  side’  {n%we  +  ai). 

Nq,mbe>e  ‘small  clump  of  earth’  ‘mound  of  earth’  {ngyf  +  bje). 

Mq,mbv?u  ‘large  clump  of  earth’  ‘ mound  of  earth’  {nqyf  +  bv?u  [2]). 

Nansipu  ‘shrine’,  literally,  ‘earth’s  hollow  where  belly  and  rib- 
region  join’  {nqyf  +  sipu  ‘belly  base’  ‘depression  below  the  ribs 
and  above  the  protruding  part  of  the  belly  on  each  side  of  the 
navel  ’  <  si  ‘  belly  ’,  pu  ‘  base  ’). 
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Ndnta  ‘desert’  ‘dryland’  (nqyf  +  la  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’). 

JVqy< le  ‘floor’  ‘country’  (nqrj f  +  ge). 

Nqykeai  ‘on  earth’  ‘in  the  world’  (nqyf  +  lce^i). 

Nqr/f  ‘earth’  ‘land’  ‘country’  ‘soil’  ‘floor’. 

Nq?op'e?e  ‘plaster’  ‘mortar’  (nq  formative  element  +  ’upV<? unexplained). 

Nqpo  ‘kneaded  or  workable  mud’  ‘mud  suitable  for  making  adobe 
walls  or  brick’  (nq  formative  element  +  po  ‘  water’).  Cf.  potsi. 

Nqpok'u  ‘hard.adobe’  whether  in  form  of  adobe  bricks  or  in  other  form 
(nqpo  +  Jcy,  indicating  length  and  hardness,  as  i np  elcy,  ‘bone’  (p  e 
‘stick’)).  The  Tewa  constructed  pueblos  of  adobe  in  pre-Colum¬ 
bian  times,  building  up  the  walls,  a  layer  at  a  time,  with  formless 
mud  ( nclpo ).  They  learned  from  the  Spaniards  how  to  make 
adobe  brick  and  the  modern  Tewa  pueblos  are  constructed  of 
such  brick.  The  Tewa  call  an  adobe  brick  wi  nqpok'q  (wi  ‘a’ 
‘one’). 

JSrqpo>  or/wikeji  ‘adobe  pueblo  ruin’  ( nclpo  +  ’ or/wikeji ). 

Ndpowq  ‘the  water  trickles  down’  said,  for  instance,  of  water  trickling 
down  a  cliff  ( na  ‘it’;  po  ‘water’;  wd  ‘to  trickle  down’). 

Nqldbajemu  ‘the  bank  falls’  (nq,  ‘it’;  iota  ‘cliff’;  jemu  ‘to  fall’,  said  of 
3+,  used  herewith  mineral  singular!.  Cf.  the  San  Juan  name  for 
February  (p.  63). 

Ni  a  Nambe  and  San  Juan  form  sometimes  used  instead  of  ’iqp,  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective -forming  postfix. 

JVoada  ‘well’  (<New  Mexican  Span,  noria  ‘well’).  This  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Tewa  word  meaning  ‘well’. 

Nu  ‘ashes’. 

Nu  locative  postfix  meaning  ‘at’,  referring  to  one  or  more  objects  at 
any  level.  It  never  means  ‘in’.  Its  usage  appears  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  n%. 

Nuge  ‘  below  ’  ‘  under  ’  ‘  beneath  ’  ‘  at  the  foot  of’  (nu’u  +  ge). 

Nugepije  ‘down’  (nuge  +  pije). 

Nuiu  ‘below’  ‘under’  ‘beneath’  ‘at  the  foot  of’  ‘at  the  base  of’ 
‘close  to’  ‘down  in’;  said  of  liquids. 

‘place  where  pine  sticks  are  scattered  on  the  ground’ 
‘place  where  pines  are  dry’  (ywqeyp  ‘rock-pine’  +ta  ‘dryness’ 
‘dry’+V1’). 

Nfdfjmag,-  ‘left’,  in  various  compounds. 

Nfse/m%geai  ‘ at  the  left  side  of’;  locative  postfix  (n fxkmx-  +  ge  +  ai). 

Nfsgms&nsg,  ‘on  the  left’  ‘at  the  left  side’  (n +  nx  (2)). 

’C  ‘that’  ‘there’,  demonstrative  element  denoting  remoteness  from 
speaker.  It  can  not  be  postfixed.  Cf .  nx  (1)  and  A^.  It  is  much 
used  before  postfixes  of  locative  meaning,  e.  g.,  ’ okwaje  ‘way  up 
there  on  top’  (’o  +  kwaje).  It  is  also  used  as  a  noun  prefix,  e.  g., 
^  oteqwaiiwe  ‘at  that  house’  (’<?  +  teqwa  +  Hwe) ;  also  as  an  adjective 
W*  teqioa’iwe  ‘  at  that  house  ’  (’<?  +  HH  +  teqwa  +  Hwe). 
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’  Oge  "down  there’,  denoting-  remoteness  from  and  position  lower  than 
speaker  (’o  +  ge). 

’ Oji  ‘ice’. 

5 Ojipvrjf  ‘ice  mountain’  ‘mountain  with  ice,  snow  or  glaciers  on  it’ 

C  oji  +  piyf). 

’Oku  ‘hill’.  Distinguished  by  its  tone  and  the  length  of  its  vowels 
from  ’oku  ‘turtle’. 

’  Okuliege  ‘  gulchlike  place  by  (lower  than  top  of)  hill(s)’  (’oku  +  hde  +  g_e). 

Okuhegi  ‘gulchlike  place  of  the  hills  ’ (^oku  +  hegi  ‘marked  by  gulches’ 
‘gulchlike  ’). 

’  Okukewe  ‘  hill  peak  ’  ‘  peaked  hill  ’  ( oku  +  Icewe ). 

’ Okupiyf  ‘large  hill’  ‘ small  mountain’  ‘mountainous  hill’  ‘hill-like 
mountain’  (’oku  +  piy f). 

’  Okup'qyki1  not  very  narrow  hill  or  hilltop  ridge’  (joku+p'qyki  ‘  large¬ 
ness  and  narrowness’  ‘large  and  narrow’). 

’ Okupyqki  ‘narrow  hill  or  hilltop  ridge’  (’oku  +p'iyki  ‘smallness  and 
narrowness’  ‘small  and  narrow’). 

’  Okutuyws^jo  ‘very  high  hill’  (’oku  +  tuyvjx  ‘highness’  ‘high’  ‘tallness’ 
‘tali’;  jo  augmentative).  The  name  is  applied  especially  to  cer¬ 
tain  tall  hills  with  shrines  on  them;  near  each  of  the  three  pueblos, 
San  Juan,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Tesuque,  one  hill  called  thus  and 
having  a  shrine  on  its  summit  is  found.  These  were  in  former 
times  ascended  each  dawn  by  a  priest  to  worship  the  rising  sun, 
it  is  said. 

’  Okuvjcui  ‘wide  gap  in  the  hills’  i^oku  + 

’  Okuwi’i  ‘gap  in  the  hills’  i^oku  +  wi’i). 

Ok'qmbe’e  ‘small  sandy  low  place’  i^ok'qyf  +  be’e). 

OTc'qmbiii  ‘small  sand  pile’  (^ok'qyf  +  bui).  This  is  used,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  sand  piles  made  by  ants. 

Ok'qmboxi  ‘sand  pile’  ‘sand  dune’  (’ok'qyjp  +  boM). 

Ok'qmbu’u  ‘large  sandy  low  place’  (jok'qyf  +  bu’v).  This  is  also  the 
name  of  a  constellation.  (See  p.  50.) 

’Ok'qmpo  ‘sandy  water’  (’ok'qyf  +  po). 

’Ok' quip  o  ‘hole  in  sand’  ‘quicksand’  (^ok'qyf  +  p'o). 

’  Ok'qnnupo,  nqnnupo  ‘subterranean  water’  (’ok'qyp  +  nu’u  +  po 
‘water’;  nqyf). 

’  Ok' qyk'%to,  ’ ok' qyk' %toto  ‘quicksand’  (’ ok'qyf  +  k'seto  ‘to  sink  in’;  to 
‘to  be  apt  to’  ‘to  look  as  if  it  would’). 

’ Ok'qy f  ‘ sand’. 

'Ok'iyf  ‘steam’  ‘vapor’. 

’Ok'q  ‘shadow’  ‘shade’  ‘shed’. 

’ OV'q’iyq&ii  ‘shady  side’  (’ ok'y. ;  ‘shade’  ‘shadow’;  ’\yqeu  ‘side’ 
<’(yqe  ‘side’,  M  ablative,  locative).  The  shady  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  e.  g.  of  Truchas  Peak  [22:13],  is  called  thus. 

’ Ok'iqteqwci  ‘shed’  (’ok'q  +  teqwa). 
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’ Onsti  ‘there’,  denoting  remoteness  from  speaker  (’<?  +  nse,  [2]). 

’ Otfqnns, e  ‘on  the  other  side’,  used  especially  with  reference  to  bodies 
of  water  (’o  +  -iqyf-  +  n%).  For  ‘on  this  side’  of  a  body  of. 
water  nsense  ’ot’onnse.  is  used. 

’  Owe  ‘there’,  denoting  remoteness  from  speaker  and  position  at  about 
level  of  or  higher  than  speaker  (’o  +  we). 

’Oywi  ‘pueblo’  ‘village’.  The  Santa  Clara  form  is  ’qywi. 

’Qywijkeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  ( ’oywi  +  keji ). 

’ Qywiyge  ‘pueblo’  ‘  down  at  a  pueblo’  (’oywi  +  ge). 

’Oyw\p’  ale  qn^i’1  ‘burnt  pueblo’  (’qywi  +  p(  aUoyf  ‘to  burn’<  pK  a  ‘fire’, 
Jiqyf  ‘to  do’  +  ’iH). 

’ Oywitsdm.biH  ‘new  pueblo’  ‘pueblo  at  present  inhabited’  (’oywi  + 
tsqmbi’i  ‘new’). 

Pa’ a-  in  pa’ age,  pa’adi  (akin  to  J emez  pe  ‘  sun  ’). 

Pa’a  ‘sleeping  mat’  ‘bedding’  ‘bed’  ‘mattress’. 

Pa’a  in  1cewepa’a. 

Pa’ age  ‘sunny  place’  below  speaker  (pa’a  +  ge). 

Pa’adepije  ‘to  the  front’  ‘in  front’  (pa’ade  ‘first’  ‘eldest’  ‘older 
brother  or  sister  ’  +  pije). 

Pa’adi  ‘sunny  place’  (pa’a  +  di). 

Pqjogedi’intowabite’e  ‘summer  people’s  estufa’  (pqjogedi  ‘ summer ’+ 
’iH  +  toioa  ‘people’  +  bi  possessive  +  tie).  Synonjmis:  akompije’- 
{ntowabite’e,  Icicnfxtie,  and  k'ajete’e. 

Pante  ‘oven’  (pay/  ‘bread’  <Span.  pan  ‘  bread’  +  te). 

Psgnfute  ‘snake  nest’  ‘snake hole’  ‘snake  den’  (ps^nfu  ‘snake’  +  te). 

Pseden<lyko  ‘salt  lick’  frequented  by  deer  (p%  ‘deer’  +  de  ‘they’  3  + 
nqy f  +  1co  ‘to  eat’). 

idl’d ‘thread’  ‘string’.  The  word  is  probably  also  used  figuratively 
to  mean  ‘little  stream’. 

Penibe’e ,  penibu’u  ‘graveyard’  (peni  ‘corpse’  +  be’e,  bu’u). 

Pesotelca  ‘pigsty’  (pesote  ‘pig’  +  Pa). 

Pibitage  ‘place  where  meat  is  dried’  (pibi  ‘meat’  +  ta  ‘to  dry ’  +  ge). 

Pi’iwe  ‘ford’,  literally  ‘where  they  come  or  go  through’  (pi  ‘to  issue’ 
‘to  come  or  go  through’  +  Hwe). 

Pije  ‘to’  ‘toward’  ‘direction’  ‘region’.  JVabipije  means  ‘to  my 
home’  (nabi  ‘m j’’  +  pije),  ’yibipije  ‘to  your  home’  ( )yibi  ‘your’  + 
jpye)- 

Pijedi  ‘from’  ‘from  the  region  or  locality  of’  (pije  +  di). 

Piwe  ‘ford’  (pi  ‘to  come  or  go  through’  +  we). 

P\nqyf  ‘power’  ‘magic’  ‘magic  power  resident  in  a  fetish3, 

P\nnu  ‘in  the  midst  of’  (piyf  +  nu). 

P\nnudi  ‘  middle ’  ‘  in  the  middle ’  (pip f  +  nu  +  di). 

Piyge  ‘in  the  middle  of’  ‘amid’  (piyf  +  ge).  It  means  also  ‘half¬ 
way’. 

Piygedi  ‘in  the  middle’  ‘from  the  middle’  (piyge  +  di). 
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Piyf  ‘heart’  ‘core’  ‘middle’. 

Pope  ‘driftwood’  ‘pile  of  driftwood’  (unanalyzable). 

Popebodi  ‘pile  of  driftwood’  (pope  +  bodi). 

PopewcUe  ‘scattered  driftwood’  (pope  +  wade  ‘to  scatter’). 

Pode  ‘fishweir’  (unanalyzable). 

Podete  ‘watchhouse  built  near  a  fishweir’  (pode  +  te  ‘dwelling'  place5). 

Potde  ‘squash  estufa’  (po  ‘squash’  ‘pumpkin’  ‘calabash’  +  tie). 
Synonyms:  pirnpij  s' in  towab  i  te  e,  te’mui’iniowabite,e)  and  Icw^dite’ e. 

Potage  ‘place  where  squashes  are  dried’  (po  ‘squash’  ‘pumpkin’ 
‘ calabash ’  +  ta  ‘to  dry  ’  +  ge). 

Pu  ‘base’  ‘buttocks’  ‘root’. 

Pudejjf  ‘tree  stump’  (pu  +  deyf). 

Pundbe  ‘ball’  (probably  containing  be ,  referring  to  roundish  shape). 

Puradu  ‘near’  ‘a  little  way  from’,  said,  for  instance,  of  an  object  on 
the  ground  near  a  house  (pu  +  nu\i) . 

Pute  ‘rabbit  holes’  (pu  ‘rabbit’  ‘cottontail  rabbit’  +  te) . 

Puwa  ‘cultivated  land’  ‘ploughed  field’  (unanalyzable). 

Puwabxdu  ‘  dell  of  cultivated  land  ’  (puwa  +  bidu ) , 

Pwqnte  ‘bridge’  (<  Span,  puente  ‘bridge’). 

Pse?idi  ‘  on  the  other  side  ’  ‘  beyond  ’  (pae,y  f  +  di). 

Psen4iH  ‘part’  ‘side,’  used  especially  of  parts  or  quarters  of  pueblos 
(p%y  f  +  ’^’*)  • 

P%nnse  ‘on  the  other  side’  ‘beyond’  (p%yf  +  n%  [2]). 

P%yge  ‘over  or  down  on  the  other  side’  ‘beyond’  (pseyf-  +  ge). 

Pseyf-  ‘beyond’  ‘side’,  used  only  in  compounds,  such  as  p%ndiH, 
p%nnse  pseyge. 

P imbed u  ‘a  dell  in  the  mountains’  (piyf  +  bidu). 

Pimpijdintde  ‘north  estufa’  (pimpije  ‘north  +  ’iH  +  tee).  Synonyms: 
pgjoged'P  intowabitd e,  pote’e,  and  lewserite’e. 

Pimgnje’iyqwaps^yge  ‘  locality  beyond  (north  of)  the  north  houserow  ’ 
of  a  pueblo  (pimpije  ‘ north’  +  V*  +  qwa  +  pseyge). 

Pirnpij diyqwasy,  ‘north  houserow’  of  a  pueblo  ( pimpije  ‘north’  + 

+  qwasyi) . 

Pimpo  ‘mountain  stream’  (piyf  +  po  ‘water’). 

Pimpo  ‘mountain  trail’  (piyf  +  po  ‘trail’). 

Pirnpa  ‘flat-topped  mountain’  (piyf  +  p'a  ‘largeness  and  flatness’1 
‘large  and  flat’). 

PimpblpTd  ‘mountain  ridge’  (piyf  +  p' dyki  ‘narrowness’  ‘narrow’). 

Pimp'opi  ‘bald  mountain’  (piyf+pb  ‘hair’  +  pi  negative).  The 
term  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  Span,  cerro  pelado,  etc. 

Pindugi  ‘mountain  peak’  (p\yf  +  dugi  ‘largeness  and  pointedness’ 
‘  large  and  pointed  ’). 

Pprinse  ‘in  the  mountains’  (piyf  +  nse  [2] ). 

Pinsqywiy f  ‘ zigzag-shaped  mountain’  (piyf  +  sqywiyf  ‘zigzag’). 
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Pvyhjjaje  ‘mountain  top’  ‘mountain  height ’  (piyf  +  Jcwaje). 

Piiyke  1  sharp  mountain  peak  ’  (piy  f  +  he). 

Pvqketlugi  ‘mountain  peak’  ‘mountain  with  a  tall  peak’  (piyf  +  Ice  + 
dugi  ‘largeness  and  pointedness ’  ‘large  and  pointed’). 

Pvykewe  ‘mountain  peak’  (piyf  +  Icewe). 

Piywcue  ‘  place  where  mountains  are  strewn  or  scattered’  ( piyf  +  wcue 
‘to  strew’  ‘to  scatter’). 

Piywadi  ‘  wide  gap  in  the  mountains’  ( piyf  +  wcui). 

Pirjwibo’o  ‘lone  mountain’  ( piyf  +  wi  ‘one’  +  bo’o  ‘being’). 

Piywi’i  ‘mountain  pass’  ‘gap  in  the  mountains’  (piyf  +  wi'i). 

P\Vf  ‘mountain’. 

Piy/e  ‘small  mountain’  ( piyf  +  V). 

Piyf’oh'y,  ‘mountain  shadow’  ‘shady  locality  in  a  mountainous 
country  ’  ( piyf  +  ’oh'yl). 

Po  ‘water’  ‘river’  ‘creek’  ‘brook’  ‘body  of  water’  ‘juice’.  The 
writer  has  not  learned  that  rivers  are  personified  by  the  Tewa. 
But  Goddard  says  of  the  Pecos,  Canadian,  Rio  Grande,  and  Chama: 
“These  are  the  sacred  rivers  of  the  Jicarilla.  The  Canadian  and 
Rio  Grande  are  male,  ‘  men,’  the  Pecos  and  Chama  are  female  and 
are  so  pictured  in  the  ceremonial  by  paintings.”1 

Po  ‘  trail  ’  ‘  track  ’  ‘  road  ’. 

Pobfe  ‘dell  with  water  in  it’  (po  ‘water’  +  be’e  [1]). 

Pobige  ‘sharp  bend  in  a  stream’  (po  ‘water’  +  bige). 

Pobvlu  ‘dell  with  water  in  it’  (po  ‘water’  +  bu\i  [1]). 

Po’e  ‘small  stream’  ‘brook’  ‘puddle’  (po  ‘water’  +  ,e). 

Po’e  ‘small  trail’  (po  ‘trail’  +  ’e). 

Po’ego  ‘a  stream  or  body  of  water  which  shifts  its  bed’  (po  ‘water’ 
+  ’ ego  ‘to  shift’). 

Poge  ‘river’  ‘creek’  ‘low  place  where  water  is  or  runs’  (po  ‘water’ 
+  ge). 

Poge  ‘trail’  ‘road,’  conceived  of  as  running  low,  on,  or  through  the 
surface  of  the  earth  (po  ‘trail’  ‘road’  +  ge). 

Pohe’e  ‘little  gulch  in  which  water  is  or  runs’  (po  ‘water’  +  life). 

Pohege  ‘little  gulch  where  water  is  or  runs’  (po  ‘water’  +  life  +  ge). 

Pohuge  ‘  arroyo  or  Canada  in  which  water  is  or  runs  ’  (po  ‘  water  ’  +  huhi 
+  ge). 

Pohitlu  ‘  arroyo  or  Canada  in  which  water  is  or  runs  ’  (po  ‘  water’  +  hif  u). 

Pojoue  ‘island’  (po  ‘water’  +jcue). 

Pojege  ‘confiuence  of  two  streams’  (po  ‘water’  +je  ‘to  meet’  ‘to  join’ 
+ge). 

Pojemuge  ‘waterfall’  (po  ‘water’  +  j emu  ‘to  fall’,  said  of  3  +  +  ge). 

PojemifiH  ‘waterfall’  (po  ‘water’  +jemu  ‘to  fall’,  said  of  3  +  +  HH). 

PojemuHwe  ‘waterfall’  (po  ‘  water’  +jemu  ‘to  fall’,  said  of  3  +  +  Hwe). 


1  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  223,  footnote,  1912. 
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Pokijjqe  ‘bank  of  a  river  or  body  of  water’,  said  of  a  bank  which  lias 
a  rather  sharp  and  straight  edge  (po  ‘water’  +  kiyge). 

Pokwaje  ‘up  river’  ‘north’  (po  ‘water’  +  kwaje). 

Pokwi  ‘lake’  ‘pond’  ‘lagoon’  ‘sea’  ‘body  of  water’  (po  ‘water’  + 
kwi  unexplained).  The  -kwi  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  Taos  paqvnd-  ‘ lake ’  and  Taos  qvnd-  ‘pit’  ‘pitfall’.  Lakes 
are  believed  by  the  Tewa  to  be  the  dwelling  places  of  ’ okiuwa 
and  to  communicate  with  the  waters  beneath  the  earth.  At  every 
lake  there  is  a  k'oji  or  roof-hole,  through  which  the  ’ oVuwa  pass 
when  they  leave  or  enter  the  lake.  It  is  said  that  each  pueblo  has 
its  lakes  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  Among  the  Tewa  place- 
names  will  be  found  the  names  of  many  sacred  lakes. 

Pokwi'e  ‘little  lake’  ‘pond’  ‘lagunita’  (pokwi  +  ’<?). 

Pokwige  ‘lake’  ‘down  at  a  lake’  (pokwi  +  ye). 

Pokwikirjge  ‘rim  of  a  lake’  (pokwi  +  kiyge). 

Pokvnk'o  ‘ arm  or  inlet  of  a  lake’  (pokwi  +  k'o). 

Pokvnk’oji  ‘roofhole  of  a  lake,’  a  mythic  opening  in  a  lake  through 
which  the  :dk\iiva  are  supposed  to  pass  (pokwi  +  Icoji). 

Pokwinsg.  ‘by  a  lake’  (pokwi  +  nse  [2]). 

Pokwinu  ‘by  a  lake’  (pokwi  +  nu). 

Pokvnta’iwe  ‘place  where  lake  grass  grows’  (pokwi  +  ta  ‘grass’  +  Hwe). 

Polcege  ‘banks  or  shore  of  a  body  of  water’  ‘  river  bank  ’  (po  ‘water’  + 
Icege).  This  word  is  commonly  used  where  we  use  ‘river.’  The 
Tewa  speak  of  going  down  to  the  river  bank  (polcege)  instead  of 
going  to  the  river. 

PolcegepiHwe  ‘  place  on  the  edge  or  shore  of  a  body  of  water  where 
one  enters  or  emerges  from  a  ford’  (polcege  +  pi* iwe). 

Polco  ‘stagnant  water’  ‘body  of  water’  (po  ‘water’  +  Ico  ‘to  lie’). 

Polcowagi  nato  ‘mirage’  (po  ‘water’  +  Ico  ‘to  lie’  +  wagi  ‘like’  ‘similar 
to’  +  nq,  ‘it’  +  to  ‘to  have  the  semblance  of’). 

Polcu  ‘rock  in  the  water’  (po  ‘water’  +  leu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’). 

Pok'ojjge  ‘end  of  the  water’  ‘end  or  mouth  of  a  river’  (po  ‘water’  + 
k'oyge). 

Poma&yf  ‘running  water’  (po  ‘water’  +  ?n%r)f  ‘to  go’). 

Ponuge  ‘down  river’  ‘south’  (po  ‘water’  +  nuge). 

Po’o  ‘water  mill’  ‘mill  driven  by  water’ (po  ‘water’  +  ’<?  ‘metate’ 
‘quern’  ‘mill’).1 

Popi  ‘spring’  (po  ‘water’  +  pi  ‘to  issue’). 

Popibe’e  ‘dell  where  there  is  a  spring  or  are  springs’  (popi  +  bje  [1]). 

Popibu'u  ‘dell  where  there  is  a  spring  or  are  springs’  (popi  +  bu?u  [1]). 

Popi’e  ‘little  spring’  (popi  +  ’<?). 

Popipo  ‘basin,  pool  or  bowl  of  a  spring’  (popi  +  p'o). 

Pop1  o  ‘water  hole’  ‘hole  in  a  rock  or  elsewhere  in  which  water  col¬ 
lects’  (po  ‘water’  +  po). 

1  For  a  good  illustration  of  a  New  Mexican  water-mill,  see  W.  G.  Ritch,  Illustrated  New  Mexico, 

p.  133,  1885. 
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Poqwa  ‘water  tank’  ‘water  reservoir’  ‘basin  of  water’  (po  ‘water’  + 
qwa).  The  artificially  constructed  reservoirs  of  ancient  Tewa 
pueblos  were  called  thus. 

Poqwa' e  ‘  little  reservoir  ’  ‘  cistern  ’  ( poqwa  +  ’e) . 

Poqwoge  ‘  delta  of  a  stream’  ‘  place  where  the  water  cuts  through  or 
washes  out  ’  (po  ‘  water’  +  qwoge) . 

Poqwode  ‘water  outlet’  ‘place  where  water  cuts  through  or  washes  out 
little  by  little,  as  at  the  outlet  of  a  lake’  (po  ‘water’  +  qwoae  ‘to  cut 
through  little  hy  little’ < qwo  ‘to  cut  through’,  ae  seemingly 
meaning  ‘little  by  little’). 

Posayendivie.  posaje'iwe  ‘place  of  bubbling,  boiling  or  turbulent  water’ 
(po  ‘water’  +  saje,  sajvjf  ‘to  bubble’  ‘to  boil’  ‘to  be  turbulent’ 
+  'iwe).  This  term  is  applied  to  some  hot  springs  and  to  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Embudo  Canyon  [8:75],  north  of  San 
Juan  Pueblo. 

Posisy?iH  ‘stinking  or  stagnant  water’  (po  ‘water’  +  sisij,  ‘to  stink’  + 

,iH) . 

Poso  ‘high  water’,  said  of  the  Rio  Grande  when  it  is  high  (po  ‘water’ 
+  so  ‘  to  be  at  flood  ’  ‘  to  be  high’) . 

Posoge  ‘big  river’ (pc  ‘water’  +  so'o  ‘bigness’  ‘big’  +  ge).  This  term 
is  applied  especially  to  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  never  applied  to 
the  ocean. 

Poso'o  ‘big  river’  (po  ‘water’  +  so'o  ‘bigness’  ‘big’).  This  term  is 
applied  similarly  to  posoge,  above. 

Posuwa'iH  ‘warm  water’  ‘place  of  warm  water’  (po  ‘water’  +  suwa 
‘warmth’  ‘warm’  +  This  term  is  applied  to  hot  springs. 

Poju'u  ‘bend  of  a  body  of  water  reaching  into  the  land’  ‘projecting 
bend  of  water  of  a  river,’  literally  ‘water  point’  (po  ‘water’  + 

fw’u). 

Poto  ‘place  where  the  water  of  a  stream  sets  back’  ‘pool  or  place  of 
stagnant  or  slowly  flowing  water  beside  a  stream’  (po  ‘water’ 
+  to  ‘to  set  back’). 

Poto'e  ‘small  backset  or  pool  by  a  stream’  (poto  +  'e). 

Potoge  ‘backset  side  of  a  stream’  (poto  +  ge). 

Potoir/ge  ‘place  by  the  side  of  a  stream  where  water  sets  back  or  a 
pool  is  formed  (poto  +  ’iyge). 

Pota  ‘  drying  or  dry  water’  ‘mud’ (po  ‘water’  +  ta  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’ 
‘to  dry’).  This  is  also  used  of  low  water  in  the  river;  opposite 
of  poso  ‘  high  water.  ’ 

Potage  ‘  place  where  water  is  drying  up  or  has  dried  up  ’  (po  ‘  water  ’  + 
ta  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’  ‘to  dry’  +  ge). 

Pota>iH  ‘place  where  water  is  drying  up  or  has  dried  up’  (po  ‘water’ 
+  ta  ‘  dryness’  ‘  dry’  ‘  to  dry’  +  V’1’). 
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PotaHwe  ‘place  where  water  has  dried  up  or  is  dicing  up’  ( po  ‘water’ 
+  ta  ‘  drjmess  ’  ‘  dry  ’  ‘  to  dry  ’  +  Hwe). 

Potsa  ‘marsh’  ‘swamp’  ‘ marshy  meadow ’,  in  Span,  cienega.  Potsi 
‘mud’  is  the  diminutive  form  (po  ‘water’  +  tsa,  which  is  said  to 
be  identical  with  tsa  ‘ to  cut  through’  ‘to  cut  across  the  grain’, 
because  water  cuts  or  oozes  through  land  in  making  a  marsh,  but 
this  may  be  only  a  popular  etymology).  Cf.  potsi. 

Pot  sage  ‘  marsh’  ( potsa  +  ge). 

PotsaP s&ntotoHwe  ‘miry  place’,  as  in  a  marsh  where  persons  or  stock 
sink  into  the  mud  ( potsa  +  Psgnto  ‘to  sink  in’  +  to  ‘  to  be  apt  to’  + 
Hwe). 

Potsapoja^ie  ‘land  in  a  marsh  or  swamp’  ( potsa  +  pojaue). 

Potsgywsp  iH  ‘  hot  water  ’  ‘  hot  water  place  ’  (po  ‘  water  ’  +  tsgywsp 
‘hotness’  ‘hot’  +  HH) .  This  term  is  applied  to  hot  springs. 

Potsi  ‘ unkneaded  and  unworkable  mud’  ‘nasty  mud’  ‘puddly  mud’ 
‘  mud  ’  ‘  muddy  place  ’  (po  ‘  water  ’  +  tsi  diminutive  of  the  tsa 
which  appears  in  potsa).  Cf.  ngpo. 

PotsibeH  ‘muddy  dell’  (potsi  +  be'e  [1]). 

PotsibuHi  ‘muddy  dell’  (potsi  +  bu’u  [1]). 

Potsige  ‘muddy  place’  ( potsi  +  ge). 

Potsihu’u  ‘arroyo  with  muddy  places  in  it’,  as  for  instance  Tesuque 
Creek  [26:1]  ( potsi  +  hu’u). 

Potsxue  m%ndiwe  ‘place  where  the  water  sinks  into  the  earth’  (po  ‘water’ 
+  tsuae,  ‘to  enter ’+m%yf  ‘to  go’  +  Hwe). 

Potsige  ‘canyon  in  which  water  is  or  runs’  (po  ‘water’  +  tsiH  +  ge). 

PotsHi  ‘canyon  with  water  in  it’  (po  ‘water’  +  tsiH). 

Powe  ‘river’  ‘creek’  (po  ‘water’  +  we).  Used  only  in  the  Nambe  dia¬ 
lect. 

PowiH  ‘gap  through  which  a  trail  or  road  passes’  (po  ‘trail’  ‘road’  + 

wi?i). 

Powonpwe  ‘confluence’  of  two  streams  (po  ‘water’  +  wqyf  ‘to  come 
down’  +  Hwe). 

P'abe’e  ‘hearth’  ‘stove’,  literally  ‘fire  corner’  (pKa  ‘fire’  +  be’e  [1]). 

Pabuge  ‘hearth’  (p’a  ‘fire’  +  bu’u  (1)  +  ge). 

Pabu’u  ‘hearth’  (jfa  ‘fire’  +  bu’u.  [1]). 

Pahewe  ‘hearth’  (pa  ‘fire’  +  he!e  +  vie). 

P&mpije  ‘hither  from’  (p'<pyf-+  pije).  Pqdmpije  means  ‘from 
hither  toward  speaker’;  ai  and  its  compounds  mean  merely  ‘from’ 
and  denote  nothing  as  to  destination. 

P'q’yqe  ‘hither  from’  (p'#yj°-+ge).  Pffyge  means  ‘ from  hither  to 
speaker’;  ai  and  its  compounds  mean  merely  ‘from’  and  denote 
nothing  as  to  destination. 

P&V /■>  in  p'<pmpije,  p'cpyge. 

PKe  ‘stick’  ‘timber’  ‘log’  ‘wood’  ‘plant’. 

PePa  ‘  wooden  corral  or  fence  ’  ( pe  +  Pa). 
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P e¥ %ykilcewe  ‘a  peak,  hilltop,  or  mountain  top  as  steep  as  a  vertical 
pole’  (Lp'e  +  Psfiki  ‘verticalness’  ‘vertical’  +  Icewe). 

P'epu  ‘underside  of  a  roof’  (p'e+pu). 

P'epunqyf  ‘  dirt  or  dust  that  lodges  on  the  rafters  or  thatch  of  the 
ceiling’  of  a  house’  ( p'epu  +  nay/). 

P'ep'asibe,iH  ‘sawmill’  (p'ep'a  ‘lumber’  <p'e  ‘stick’  ‘wood’  ‘timber’ 
‘l°g’? JPa  ‘largeness  and  flatness’  ‘large  and  flat ’  +  site  ‘to  cut 
across  the  grain’  +  ,iH).  Site  should  be  contrasted  with pabe  ‘to 
split  with  the  grain  ’. 

P'esibe>iH  ‘sawmill’  (p'e  ‘stick’  ‘wood’  ‘timber’  ‘log’  +  site  ‘to  cut 
across  the  grain  ’  +  ,iH). 

P'efi(?uL horizontally  projecting  point  of  timber’  ‘horizontally  pro¬ 
jecting  point  of  cliff, mesa  or  rock  with  timber  on  it’  {p'e  +  fii’u). 

P'eteqwa  ‘wooden  house’  ‘log  cabin’  ‘log  fort’  (p'e  +  teqwa). 

P'  Pi  ‘small  pile’,  said,  for  instance,  of  a  pile  of  owl  manure  and  of 
hills  resembling  in  shape  such  a  pile.  See  [3:18]. 

P'o  ‘hole’,  as  opening  through  or  into  an  object,  ‘mouth  of  a  canyon 
‘cave’  ‘pit’. 

P'obe’e  ‘dell  with  a  hole  or  pit  in  it’  (p'o  +  hie  [1]). 

P'o’e  ‘little  hole’  (p' o  +  ’ e ). 

P' op' awe  ‘hole’  going  completely  through  an  object  ( p' o  +  p' awe  ‘to’ 
go  completely  through’).  Such  holes  in  natural  rocks  and  hill¬ 
tops  attract  much  attention  and  are  represented  in  pottery 
painting.  See  [19:75]. 

Pom  ‘doorway’  ‘door’,  referring  to  the  hole  and  not  to  the  leaf 
or  operculum  ( p'o  +  P).  The  word  is  applied  only  to  holes 
through  which  people  pass.  P'oP  can  be  applied  to  a  roofhole 
doorway  or  hatchway,  although  the  more  proper  term  for  the 
latter  is  Tcoji.  Cf.  p'otiii ,  Jcoji,  and  qwap'oai. 

P'otPi  ‘thin  flat  object  used  to  close  an  opening’  ‘door’  ‘shutter’ 
‘operculum’  (p'o  +  tui  ‘shield’). 

P'  owUi  ‘horizontally  projecting  point  at  or  side  of  a  hole’  ‘canyon- 
side  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon’  (p'o  +  wiPi) . 

P'ompiyf  ‘snowy  mountain’  (p'qyf  ‘snow’  +  piyf).  According  to 
Fewkes1  the  Hano  Tewa  call  the  high,  snowy  San  Francisco  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Arizona,  “Pompin,”  which  is  evidently  this  same  term ; 
cf.  Fewkes’  spelling  “  Poh  ”  as  the  name  of  the  ‘  snow  ’  cachina  (p. 
123  of  the  same  report). 

Qyja  ‘row  of  houses’  ‘houserow  or  side  of  a  pueblo.’  In  its  primary 
meaning  it  seems  to  denote  the  state  of  being  a  receptacle;  cf. 
teqwa ,  poqwa.  The  houserow  is  regarded  as  the  unit  of  pueblo 
architecture.  Probably  entirely  distinct  from  qwa-,  qwi-  below. 

Qwa-  referring  to  a  wall  in  the  compounds  qwa? awe  and  qwap'%. 


1  Hopi  Katrinas,  Twenty-first  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  105, 1903. 
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Qwa -,  qwi-  ‘line’,  in  the  compounds  qwoui ,  qwui. 

Qwa’awe  ‘surface  of  a  wall’  ‘wall  of  a  building’  ‘housewall’  {qwa  as 
in  qwap' i+> awe  unexplained).  Cf.  qwap  \ ,  tepa,  and  tep'i. 

Qwakwage  ‘a  mesa  that  resembles  a  pueblo  houserow’  {qwa+Jcwage). 

Qwake ,  qwakeai  ‘upstairs’  ‘second  story’  ‘upper  stories’  ( qwa+lce ; 
ax), 

Qwap'i  ‘  small,  low  housewall,’  apparently  used  as  diminutive  of 
qwa"' awe  {qioa  as  in  qwa’awe+p'i  as  in  tep'i,  possibly  identical  with 
p'i  in  p'ilci  ‘ narrowness’  ‘narrow’).  Qwap'i  is  employed  espe¬ 
cially  to  designate  the  low  parapet  which  runs  around  the  flat 
roofs  of  Tewa  adobe  houses.  Cf.  qwa’awe,  tepa,  and  tep'\. 

Qwap'o  ‘  window  hole,  through  which  people  did  not  pass,  in  the  wall 
or  roof  of  a  building’  {qwa  (1  )+p'o).  These  holes  were  sometimes 
closed  by  Pueblo  Indians  in  ancient  times  by  means  of  slabs  of 
selenite  or  mica  or  by  stretching  cornhusk.  Cf.  qwap'oai. 

Qwap'oai  ‘  window  of  the  modern  sort,  fitted  with  panes  of  glass,  and 
capable  of  being  opened  ’.  Distinguished  from  the  ancient  qwap'o 
by  their  resemblance  to  doors  {qwa  +  p'oai).  Cf.  qwap'o. 

Qwaai  ‘large  long  line’  {qwa-  +  ai).  Augmentative  of  qwui.  See 
waai ,  the  San  Juan  form  of  the  word. 

Qwasy,  ‘row  of  houses’  ‘houserow  or  side  of  a  pueblo’  ( qwa  +  siq 
unexplained). 

Qwatsi’i  ‘street’,  as  in  Indian  pueblos  or  Mexican  or  American  settle¬ 
ments  {qwa  +  tsi’i). 

QwawiH  ‘gap  or  passageway  between  houserows  of  a  pueblo’ 
{qwa  +  vrPi) . 

Qwawiai  ‘end  of  a  houserow’  {qwa  +  wUi). 

Qwawitsi’i  ‘street-like  gap  or  passageway  between  houserows  of  a 
pueblo’  {qwa  +  wiH  +  tsi’i). 

Qwi  ‘fiber’  ‘line’.  Cf.  qwaai ,  qwui. 

Qwiai  ‘  small  slender  line  ’  {qwi-  +  ai).  Diminutive  of  qwa<ii.  See 
win,  the  San  Juan  form  of  the  word. 

Qwoge  ‘delta’  ‘place  down  where  an  arroyo  or  water  cuts  through, 
breaks  through,  or  washes  out’  {qwo  ‘to  cut  through’  +  ge). 

Qvxue  ‘outlet  of  a  lake  or  body  of  water’  {qwo  ‘to  cut  through’  ‘to 
break  forth’  +  ae).  Cf.  hqqwoae. 

ppe  is  postfixed  to  many  verb  roots  and  denotes  either  continuous 
or  intermittent  action.  Cf.  se  ‘to  push’  and  se^e  ‘to  push  in  little 
jerks’;  qwo  ‘to  cut  through’  and  qwoae  ‘to  cut  through  con¬ 
tinually’,  as  water  through  the  outlet  of  a  lake. 

ppi  ‘  from.’  The  ablative  meaning  often  goes  over  into  almost  locative 
meaning,  ppi  and  its  compounds  mean  merely  ‘  from’  and  denote 
nothing  as  to  destination;  p'qhjqe, p'q’rnpije  mean  ‘from’,  in  a 
direction  to  or  toward  the  speaker. 
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S avmjf  ‘vestibule’  ‘hall’  ‘corridor’  (<Span.  zaguan  of  same  mean¬ 
ing). 

Sqywiyf  ‘zigzag’. 

Sipu  ‘  the  hollow  at  each  side  of  the  abdomen  below  the  ribs  ’  (si  ‘belly  ’ 
+  pu  ‘base’).  Sipu  does  not  refer  to  the  hollow  just  below  the 
sternum  nor  to  the  hollow  about  the  navel.  The  former  is  called 
pimp' o  ‘heart  hole’  (piyf  ‘heart’  +p'o  ‘hole’),  the  latter  sitep'o 
‘  navel  hole  ’  (site  ‘  navel’  +p' c*  ‘  hole  ’).  Sipu  appears  compounded 
in  the  words  nqnsipu  ‘shrine’  (nqrjf  ‘earth’),  and  sipuwidi  ‘pro¬ 
jecting  ribs  at  the  sides  above  the  sipu’’  (sipu  +  vndi),  the  latter 
being  used  as  the  place-name  [2 :36]. 

SipopiQeteqioa  ‘sweat-house’  such  as  the  Jicarilla  Apache  use  for 
taking  sweats  (sipo  ‘sweat’  +  pi  ‘to  come  out’  +  ge+  tecpoa). 

So  ‘  mouth  ’  of  person,  animal,  cave,  bottle,  etc. 

Sop' o  ‘mouthhole’  of  person,  animal,  cave,  bottle,  etc. 

Sy,n4cUuk'a  ‘  military  stockade  ’  (sy,nda«iu  ‘  soldier  ’  +  k'a). 

Sy,n4adupo  ‘military  trail  or  road’  (syncladit  ‘soldier’  +  po  ‘road’) 

Sy^n^cuup'ek'a  ‘military  stockade’  (sy,n4cuu  ‘soldier’  +  p'elc  a). 

Styywsgi’ iH  teqwa  ‘saloon’  (sy,yw%HH  < sur/wx  ‘to  drink’  +  V*  +  teqv:a). 

pe’e  ‘ladder’  ‘stairway’. 

pitkege  ‘edge  of  a  horizontally  projecting  point’  (f  i/iii  +  itege). 

pu’u  ‘horizontally  projecting  point’  (probably  connected  with  fu 
‘nose’). 

puwidi  ‘  horizontally  projecting  corner’  (f  u’u  +  wui). 

To? a  ‘gentle  slope’.  Cf.  ’«’«  ‘  steep  slope’. 

Tajepo  ‘straight  trail’  ‘short-cut’  (taje  ‘straightness’  ‘straight’ + 
po  ‘trail’  ‘road’). 

Taki  ‘  horizontal  layer  or  stratum  ’  (unanalyzable). 

Tqirj  f  ‘  painting  ’  ‘  pictograph  ’. 

Tayke  ‘tank’  ‘water  tank’  (<  Span,  tanque  ‘tank’).  Thetrainis  said 
to  drink  at  a  railroad  water  tank. 

Tyntscui’ eda  ‘threshing  floor’  (tqyp  ‘seed’  ‘grain’ +  tsa  ‘to  cut 
through’  +  di  +  ’ edit ). 

Te  ‘dwelling-place’  ‘house’  ‘habitation’  ‘nest  or  hole  of  certain 
animals’. 

Te-j  referring  to  wall  in  the  compounds  tepa  and  tep\. 

Te  ‘cottonwood  tree’  ‘  Populus  wislizeni’. 

le  ‘wagon’.  Nothing  could  be  learned  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word. 
It  means  ‘wagon’  and  nothing  else.  ‘Wheel’  is  tebe  (be  ‘round¬ 
ness’  ‘round’). 

7d’a‘tipi’  ‘wigwam’  ‘tent’  (te  ‘ dwelling  place ’  + ’«  ‘cloth’). 

Tebde  ‘dell  where  there  are  coitonwood  trees’  (te  ‘ cottonwood ’ + 
bde). 

Tebu’u  ‘ dell  in  which  .there  are  cottonwood  trees’  ‘  plaza  or  park  in 
which  cottonwood  trees  grow’  (te  ‘cottonwood’  +  buiu  [1]). 
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Tde,  te’i  ‘estufa’  ‘kiva.’  Both  pronunciations  are  in  use. 

Te’e buf ‘ round estufa’  (te’e  +  hutfagi  ‘ roundness ’  ‘round’  +  HH). 
TJe  hejVi H  ‘rectangular  estufa’  (te’e  +  heji  ‘longness’  ‘long’  +  HH). 
Tehidu  ‘arroyo  or  Canada  in  which  cottonwood  trees  grow’  (te  ‘cot¬ 
tonwood’  +  hu’v). 


Teji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  ( te  "dwelling  place’  +  ji  as  in  Jceji).  This  is  said  to 
be  a  little  used  San  Juan  form  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  "‘qijwi- 

Jceji  or  tekeji. 

Tekeji  ‘ruin’  (fe ‘dwelling  place’  +  Jceji).  This  is  a  more  inclusive 
term  than  ’ oywjjeeji . 

Tekope  ‘wagon  bridge’  (te  ‘wagon’  +  hope). 

Telea  ‘  cottonwood  grove’  (te  ‘  cottonwood  +  lea). 

Teleaboai  ‘  roundish  grove  of  cottonwoods  ’  (te  ‘  cottonwood  ’  +  lea  + 
boat). 

Te^nudr intowab ite’e  ‘winter  people’s  estufa’  (tdmui  ‘winter’  +  iH  + 
towa  ‘people’  +bi  possessive  +  te’e).  Synonyms:  pimpije’in- 
towabite’e  and  potde. 

Te!oTe'y,r)f  ‘wagon  shed’  (te  ‘wagon’  +  ’ok'pyp). 

Tepa  ‘wall’  (te  as  in  tep  i  +  pa  unexplained).  Cf.  tepi,  qwa’awe  and 
qvjapi. 

Tepo  ‘wagon  road’  (te  ‘wagon’  +  po  ‘trail’  ‘road’). 

Tep  i  ‘small,  short  wall,’  apparently  used  as  diminutive  of  tepa  (te  as 
in  tepa  +  pK i,  as  in  qwap'i ,  possibly  the  same  as  in p'iJei  ‘narrow¬ 
ness’  ‘narrow’).  Tep'i  is  applied  to  the  low,  short  walls  or  fire¬ 
screens  built  beside  some  fireplaces  of  Tewa  houses.  Tep'i  was 
also  applied  to  a  low  stone  wall  used  as  a  fence,  although  tepa 
is  said  to  be  a  more  proper  term  for  such  a  wall.  Cf.  tepa , 
qwekawe ,  and  qvxip’i. 

Teqwa  ‘house’  (te  +  qwa).  This  is  the  common  term  for  separate 
house.  A  ‘  Kosa’s  house’  traced  on  the  ground  in  connection  with 
a  certain  dance  at  Santa  Clara  was  also  called  teqwa. 

TeqwabSe  ‘inside  corner  of  a  house’  (teqvia  +  bde  (1)). 

Teqwak’  ewi’i  ‘outside  projection  corner  of  a  house’  (teqwa  +  Jcewi’i). 

Teqwap' ale  qn^iH  ‘burnt  house’  (teqwa + p' ale  qy p  ‘  to  burn ’</>'«  ‘fire’, 


Vqyf  ‘to  do ’  +  HH). 

TeqwawibcPo  ‘  lone  house  ’  ‘  detached  house  ’  not  part  of  a  houserow 
(teqwa  +  wi  ‘one’  +bo’o  ‘being’). 

Tjenda  ‘store’  (<  Span,  tienda  ‘tent’  ‘store’). 

fadawe  ‘place  where  the  mud  curls  up  when  it  dries’  (ta  ‘to  dry’ 
‘ dryness ’  ‘ dry ’  +  ‘ to  be  curled  up ’  ‘to  have  risen  in  a 


curled  state’). 

Tadawebu’u  ‘  dell  where  the  mud  curls  up  when  it  dries  ’  (taflawe  + 
bv?u  (1)). 

Ta’iH  ‘  goal  ’  such  as  set  in  playing  certain  games  (ta  unexplained  + 
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Tsgmsti-  ‘  every  ’  in  compounds. 

Tse,m%pije  ‘in  eveiy  direction’  (txrnx  +  pije). 

Tigi  ‘  dot’. 

Toba  ‘cliff’. 

Tobabu’u  ‘dell  surrounded  by  cliffs’  (tdba  +  bii’u  (1)). 

Tobahttpo  ‘mouth  of  a  cliff-walled  arroyo  or  Canada’  ( tobahu’u  +  p'o). 
Tobahup'owiai  ‘horizontally  projecting  point  at  the  mouth  of  a  cliff- 
walled  arroyo  or  Canada’  (tobahu’u  +  p'owui). 

Toba/m’u  ‘arroyo  or  Canada  with  cliff-like  walls’  ( loba  +  hu’u). 

T  obaketqj  iwe  ‘place  where  a  cliff  or  bank  is  tumbling  or  falling  down’ 
(toba  +  ketq,  ‘to  fall’  +  ’hoe). 

Tobahoage  ‘mesa  surrounded  by  cliff-like  walls’  (toba  +  Tcwage). 
Tobakwaje  ‘cliff  top’  ‘heights  at  top  of  cliffs  or  cliff-like  land’  ( toba+ 

kwaje). 

Tobanu’u  ‘place  at  the  base  of  a  cliff’  (toba  +  nu’u ). 

Tobapo  ‘hole  in  a  cliff’  ( toba  +  p'o). 

Tobaqwa  ‘cliff-dwelling’  ‘cave-dwelling’  (toba  +  qwa).  See  plate  16. 
Tobaqwakt%nto’iH  ‘subterranean  cave-dwelling’  (tobaqwa  +  k'  xnto  ‘to 
sink’  +  ’iH). 

Tobafu’u  ‘  horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  cliff’  (toba  +  fu’u). 
Tobatqjndi’1  ‘painted  cliff’  (toba  +  tq/rjf  +  ’iH). 

Tobaioa.il  ‘wide  gap  in  cliffs’  (toba  +  wadi). 

Tobawi’i  ‘gap  or  pass  in  the  cliffs’  ( toba  +  wi’i). 

Tobawiai  ‘horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  cliff’  (toba  +  widi). 
Tolcaiakor/f  ‘sage-brush  plain’  (to  ‘chamiso’,  commonly  called  sage¬ 
brush  +  lea  +  ’ akoyf ). 

TK  ampije’  iyqwapxrjge  ‘locality  beyond  (east  of)  the  east  houserow’  of 
a  pueblo  ( kampije  ‘east’  +  ’iH  +  qwa  +  pseyge). 

T' amp ij a iyqwasq  ‘east  houserow’  of  a  pueblo  (t'arnpije  ‘east’  +  HH  + 
qwasy). 

T'orjf  appears  only  in  ’ot'orinsg,  ‘on  the  other  side’. 
Tsqmpijdiyqwaps^rjq e  ‘  locality  beyond  (west  of)  the  west  houserow’  of 
a  pueblo  (tsqmpije  ‘west’  +  ’ iH  +  qwa  +  pseyge). 

Tsqmpije1  iyqwasy,  ‘west  houserow’  of  a  pueblo  ( tsqmpije  ‘west’  +  HH 
+  qioasy). 

Tsimadia  ‘chimney’  ‘hearth’  (<Span.  chimenea,  of  same  meaning). 
Tsiteqioa  ‘dog  house  or  kennel’  (tsi  ‘dog’  +  teqwa ). 

Tsikwage  ‘basalt  mesa’  (tsi  ‘basalt’  +  kioage). 

Tsikwaje  ‘  basalt  mesa  or  height’  (tsi  ‘  basalt ’+  kwaje). 

Tsifu’u  ‘horizontally  projecting  point  of  basalt’  (tsi  ‘ basalt ’+  f u’u). 
TsiwUi  ‘horizontally^  projecting  point  of  basalt’  (tsi  ‘ basalt ’+  widi). 
Tsuge  ‘entrance’  ‘shed’ (few  ‘to  enter ’+  ge). 

Tsude’i H  ‘entrance’  (tsude  ‘to  enter ’+  ’iH). 

Tsude’iwe  ‘entrance’  (tsiUe  ‘to  enter’  +  ’iwe). 

Tsige  ‘canyon’  (tsi’i  +  ge.) 

Tsigepo  ‘  canymn  water  ’  ‘  water  from  a  canyon  ’  (tsiH  +  ge  +  po  ‘  water  ’). 
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Tsii  ‘canyon’  ‘large  steep-walled  groove  or  channel’. 

Tsip'o  ‘mouth  of  a  canyon’  (tsii  +  po). 

Tsip'owui  4 horizontally  projecting  point  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon’ 
(tsii  +  p'owidi). 

Tsiso’o  ‘great  canyon’  (tsii  +  so’o  ‘largeness’  ‘large’). 

Tshvaui  4  wide  gap  in  a  canyon’  (tsi’i  +  wadi). 

Tsiwekiiwe  ‘narrow  place  in  a  canyon’  (tsii  +  weki  ‘narrowness’ 
4  narrow  ’  +  yiwe). 

Wa  ‘breast’  ‘mountain  that  resembles  a  breast’. 

Wage  4  wide  gap’  (wa  as  in  wadi  +  ge).  This  is  an  uncommon  form 
equivalent  to  wadi. 

Wagijjf  ‘stair’,  especially  foothole  cut  in  rock  for  climbing  steep 
slopes,  cliffs,  rocks,  etc.  (unanalyzable). 

Waki  ‘slope’,  used  especially  of  ‘talus  slope’  ‘talus’  at  the  base  of  a 
cliff  (iva  probably  identical  with  wa  in  wadi  +  hi). 

Wake  ‘nipple’  ‘head  of  breast’  (wa  +  ke  ‘point’). 

Wade  ‘to  scatter’  ‘state  of  being  scattered’  ‘scattered’. 

Wadi  ‘wide  gap  with  sloping  sides’  (wa  probably  identical  with  wa  in 
waki ,  but  cf.  also  wii,  of  which  it  may  be  the  augmentative  +  di). 

Wadi ,  San  Juan  dialectic  form  of  qwadi. 

Wasik'a  ‘cattle  corral’  (wasi  ‘cow’  ‘cattle’  +  lea). 

Wasiteqvea  ‘cowshed’  (wasi  ‘cow’  +  teqwa). 

Wqp’o  ‘window  hole’  ( wq  ‘wind’  +  p'o). 

Wdp'odi  ‘window’,  the  part  that  tills  the  hole,  the  removable  part  (wq 
‘wind’  +  p'o  +  di). 

Wqwii  ‘windy  gap’  (wa  ‘wind’  +  wii). 

We  postpounded  in  many  locative  postfixes  and  postfixed  in  a  number 
of  place-names.  It  appeal’s  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  Hwe, 
supplanting  the  latter  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Nambe  dialect. 

Wegi  ‘hollowness’  ‘hollow’  or  ‘dell’  of  small  size.  Cf.  wogi. 

Weki  ‘narrow  place’. 

W^rjgekwo>ii  ‘council  chamber’  (w^yqe  ‘together’  +  kwo  ‘to  sit’  +  ,ii). 

Wige  ‘gap’  ‘pass’  (wii  +  ge). 

Wige  ‘horizontally  projecting  point  or  corner’  (wi  as  in  widi  +  ge). 
This  is  a  form  used  only  in  the  Santa  Clara  dialect  and  equivalent 
to  widi. 

Wihvlu  ‘arroyo  or  Canada  running  through  or  from  a  gap’  (wii  +  hvlu). 

Wii  ‘gap’  ‘pass’  ‘chink’. 

Winqt'apiiwe  ‘place  where  no  one  lives’  ‘desert’  (wi  .  .  .  pi  negative 
+  net  ‘he’  +  t'a  ‘to  live’  ‘to  dwell’  +  Hwe). 

Widi  ‘horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point’  as  of  a  cliff,  mesa,  or 
house  (wi  unexplained  +  di). 

Widi  San  Juan  dialectic  form  of  qwidi. 

Witsii  ‘canyon  running  through  or  from  a  gap’  (wii  +  tsii). 

Wole  ‘high  and  dry  plain’  ‘arid  plain’  (unanalyzable). 

Wogi  ‘hollowness’  ‘hollow’  or  ‘dell’  of  large  size.  Cf.  wegi. 


Y.  PLACE-NAMES 


Introduction 

The  Tewa  have  a  marked  fondness  for  geographical  conversation, 
and  the  number  of  place-names  known  to  each  individual  is  very  large. 
Many  a  Tewa  is  acquainted  with  all  or  nearly  all  the  place-names  in 
localities  in  which  he  has  lived  or  worked.  A  Tewa  is  almost  certain 
to  know  most  of  the  names  of  places  about  his  village  current  in  the 
dialect  of  the  village.  He  is  especially  familiar  with  names  of  places 
near  his  field  or  fields.  Of  places  situated  about  other  Tewa  villages 
he  usually  knows  but  few  names.  Shepherds  and  hunters  are  best 
informed  about  places  lying  in  the  hills  or  mountains  remote  from  the 
villages.  The  Tewa  do  not  travel  much  outside  their  own  country. 
A  few  occasionally  attend  festivals  at  Taos,  Picuris,  Cochiti,  or  Santo 
Domingo.  They  frequently  go  shopping  to  Espanola  or  to  Santa  Fe. 
Hardly  any  of  the  places  with  Tewa  names  lying  outside  the  Tewa 
country  are  ever  visited  or  seen  by  the  persons  who  use  the  names  in 
daily  speech.  No  one  Tewa  knows  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  place-names  presented  in  this  paper.  The  number  of  place- 
names  known  to  an  individual  depends  on  environment,  interest,  and 
memory. 

The  use  of  place-names  by  the  Tewa  before  the  introduction  of  Euro¬ 
pean  culture  was  doubtless  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  As 
many  places  outside  the  Tewa  country  were  known  to  the  Tewa,  and  as 
few  visited,  as  at  present. 

Each  Tewa  pueblo  has  about  it  an  area  thickly  strewn  with  place- 
names  well  known  to  its  inhabitants  and  in  their  peculiar  dialect.  It  is 
probable  that  these  areas  correspond  closely  with  those  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  settlements  of  the  clans  which  have  united  to  form  the 
present  villages.  The  Tewa’s  knowledge  of  geographical  details  fades 
rapidly  when  one  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  place-names  of  his 
village. 

The  majority  of  the  names  are  descriptive  terms  denoting  land  con¬ 
figuration.  Elements  denoting  annual  or  vegetal  life  or  things  or 
events  at  the  place  are  frequently  prepouuded.  It  requires  but  little 
use  to  make  a  descriptive  name  a  fixed,  definite  label.  It  is  said 
that  no  more  fiaking-stone  is  found  at  Flaking-stone  Mountain  than  at 
other  mountains  of  the  western  range,  and  yet  the  label  is  Flaking- 
stone  Mountain  [2:9].  The  Chama  is  a  large  river  as  well  as  the 
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Rio  Grande,  and  yet  the  name  Posog_e  ‘big  river’  [Large  Features  :3] 
is  applied  to  the  latter  only.  Most  of  these  names  are  made  up  of 
nouns  or  of  nouns  and  adjectives.  A  number  contain  verbs,  as  for 
example:  Kusy,nfy,piyf  ‘  where  the  stones  slide  down’  [2:15].  The 
bahuvrihi  type  is  rare;  example:  IP oso^y f* qywi  ‘big-legging  place’ 
pueblo  of  the  people  who  have  the  big  leggings’  [Unmapped]. 

Names  of  obscure  etymology,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  the 
people  remember  nothing,  and  which  are  nevertheless  clearly  of  Tewa 
origin,  form  quite  a  numerous  class.  A  newly  settled  country  has  its 
Saint  Botolph’s  Towns,  a  country  in  which  a  language  has  long  held 
sway,  its  Bostons.  The  occurrence  of  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
obscure  names  argues  for  the  long  habitation  of  the  country  by  Tewa- 
speaking  Indians;  names  of  this  class  are  especially  noted  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  below. 

The  translation  into  Tewa  of  foreign  place-names  is  very  rare. 
Aside  from  a  number  of  problematical  cases  in  which  a  Tewa  name 
may  be  the  translation  of  a  Spanish  place-name,  or  vice  versa,  and 
names  like  Taos  Mountains,  which  would  naturally  be  the  same  in  all 
languages,  there  is  known  to  the  writer  only  one  translated  foreign 
name,  that  is,  Tsepir/  f  ‘  Eagle  Mountain  ’  [29 :93],  a  peak  south  of  J ernez 
Pueblo,  which  is  clearly  a  translation  of  the  current  Jemez  name. 

Quite  a  number  of  foreign  names  have,  however,  been  borrowed  by 
the  Tewa;  thus  Sun  fi  ‘  Zuili,’  probably  borrowed  from  the  Keresan. 

Folk  etymology  has  distorted  some  of  these  foreign  loan-names. 
Keresan  (Cochiti  dialect)  Kot fete ,  a  word  of  obscure  etymology  even 
in  Keresan  and  which  means  nothing  to  the  Tewa  ear,  has  been  taken 
into  Tewa  and  changed  to  Kutde  ‘  Stone  Estufa’;  see  [28:77]. 

Some  names  of  villages,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  appear  in  various 
Tanoan  languages  in  cognate  forms.  These  place-names  were  evi¬ 
dently  already  in  use  at  some  remote  time  in  the  past  when  the  Tanoan 
languages  were  not  so  diversified  as  they  are  at  present.  Such  names 
are  discussed  in  the  detailed  treatment  below. 

When  a  pueblo  was  shifted  from  one  place  to  another,  the  old  name 
was  regularly  retained.  There  have  been,  for  instance,  three  succes¬ 
sive  pueblos  of  the  San  Juan  Indians  called  by  the  same  name,  ’  Oke, 
each  occupying  a  different  site.  Compare  the  English  place-names 
transferred  to  places  in  America  by  the  English  colonists. 

Some  much-used  names  are  abbreviations;  thus  Pog.e  ‘Santa  Fe’ 
for  ’  Og_apog_e  or  KuxBapoge  [29:5];  B uhi  ‘Espanola’  for  Bu‘utsq,mbiH 
[14:16]. 

The  practice  of  distinguishing  villages  or  mesas  by  numbering 
them  ‘first’,  ‘second’,  ‘third’,  etc.,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hopi. 
The  Hopi  distinguish  the  Tewa  village  of  San  Ildefonso  as  the  ‘first’, 
Santa  Clara  as  the  ‘second’,  San  Juan  as  the  ‘third’,  Tewa  village. 
See  under  the  treatment  of  these  village  names. 
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Sometimes  we  find  two  names  for  one  place  current  in  a  single  dia¬ 
lect.  Thus  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6]  is  in  Tewa  Puqwige ,  alias 
Tunabahuge.  Again,  two  or  more  places  have  precisely  the  same 
name.  Almost  every  Tewa  village  has  its  ’ okutwjws&jo  ‘high  hill’,  a 
certain  high  hill  near  the  village  on  which  a  shrine  is  situated  being 
called  thus,  although  there  may  be  higher  hills  in  the  neighborhood. 
See  [12:27],  [19:27],  [26:  Id].  There  are  several  arroyos  in  the 
Tewa  country  known  as  Hutahu’u  ‘dry  arroyo’;  see  [1:31],  [15:26]. 
There  is  one  P'efiCu  [3:36]  in  the  Chama  Valley,  another  [20 :  unlo¬ 
cated]  south  of  Buckman.  Many  streams  are  called  by  different 
names  in  different  parts  of  their  courses,  as  the  Chama  River  [Large 
Features: 2],  Pojoaque  Creek  [19:3],  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
arroyos  may  have  the  same  name  if  they  come  from  the  same  water¬ 
shed,  as  [10:13].  Two  streams  starting  from  a  pass,  gap,  or  moun¬ 
tain  in  opposite  directions  sometimes  bear  the  same  name,  as  [13:19] 
and  [13:26];  [20:9]  and  [20:10],  etc. 

Place-names  overlap  as  much  as  among  us.  One  place-name  may 
cover  an  area  part  of  which  is  covered  by  one  or  more  others.  Such 
an  inclusive  name  as  fumaps^yge  ‘the  region  about  Buckman,  south 
of  [20:5]’  covers  many  other  more  limited  named  localities.  Names 
of  small  but  important  localities  may  be  extended  to  cover  the 
region  of  which  the  locality  forms  part.  Thus  P'efujpije  ‘toward 
Abiquiu  [3:36]’  is  used  with  the  meaning ‘up  the  Chama  Valley’, 
since  Abiquiu  is  to  the  Tewa  the  most  important  place  in  the  valley. 

Numerous  instances  will  be  noticed  of  a  stream  being  called  from  a 
height,  or  vice  versa. 

The  process  of  applying  a  name  to  a  place  not  previously  named,  or 
giving  a  new  name  to  a  place,  could  not  be  directly  studied.  It 
occurs  very  rarely.  It  appears  that  a  place-name  is  usually  first 
applied  by  a  single  individual.  It  may  or  may  not  be  adopted  by  a 
smaller  or  larger  group  of  other  individuals.  Many,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  place-names,  exist  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  in  the 
mind  of  one  or  a  few  individuals  onl}T  and  are  then  forgotten,  never 
becoming  generally  known  to  the  community.  The  process  can  not 
be  called  an  unconscious  one. 

How  ancient  or  recent  a  place-name  is  can  not  in  most  instances  be 
determined.  The  vocabulary  sometimes  enables  us  to  distinguish 
post-Spanish  names.  Tele  abekwaje  ‘break- wagon  height’  [2:10]  and 
Kabaju’e’bjfhu’u  ‘colt  arroyo’  [17:12]  are  clearty  given  by  a  people 
familiar  with  wagons  and  colts. 

Many  Tewa  place-names  have  Spanish  counterparts  of  the  same 
meaning.  In  such  instances  the  Tewa  may  be  the  translation  of  the 
Spanish  name,  the  Spanish  may  be  a  translation  of  the  Tewa  name, 
both  may  be  translations  of  a  name  in  some  other  language,  or  both 
may  be  descriptive  and  of  the  same  or  independent  origin.  It  is  im- 
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possible  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  many  of  these  names. 
Tewa  feeling  or  tradition  is  the  safest  guide.  Where  Tewa  idiom  is 
violated,  as  in  Tewa  1  Akonnutag,  [13:46]  for  Spanish  Loma  Tendida 
(which  is  poor  Tewa  but  good  Spanish),  the  Tewa  is  clearly  the 
translation.  The  Mexicans  translated  a  number  of  Tewa  place-names, 
and  took  not  a  few  of  theTewa  woi’ds  directly  into  their  language,  very 
carelessly  modifying  their  pronunciation.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  call  a  place  after  the  surname  of  a  long-resident,  important, 
or  numerous  family,  or  the  sole  family  inhabiting  it.  These  names  are 
sometimes  singular,  sometimes  plural;  as,  Velarde  [9:6],  Los  Luceros 
[9:35],  The  Tewa,  not  well  understanding  this  custom,  attempt 
sometimes  to  translate  Spanish  names  of  this  origin  into  their 
language,  rendering  Los  Luceros,  for  example,  by  ’ Agojoso’joHwe  ‘  place 
of  the  morning  star’  (translating  Span,  lucero  ‘morning  star’). 

There  is  and  always  has  been  considerable  dislike  for  the  Mexicans 
on  the  part  of  the  Tewa,  and  this  feeling  is  responsible  for  the  purist 
tendencies  of  many  Tewa  speakers.  The  Tewa  are  apt  to  avoid  the 
use  of  Spanish  place-names  when  speaking  Tewa,  either  translating 
them  or  using  the  old  Tewa  equivalents.  When  talking  Tewa  in  the 
presence  of  Mexicans  they  are  especially  careful  not  to  use  any  Span¬ 
ish  words,  lest  they  be  understood  and  the  secret  subject  of  the  con¬ 
versation  be  betrayed.  Dislike  for  the  Mexicans  has  tended  to  keep 
the  old  Tewa  place-names  in  use,  and,  in  general,  to  preserve  the 
language. 

The  area  covered  by  the  maps  is  that  in  which  Tewa  place-names 
are  common.  Twenty-nine  regional  maps  (the  key  to  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  map  30)  are  here  presented,  of  varying  scale  according 
to  the  number  of  the  place-names;  these  follow  the  Indian  political 
divisions  more  or  less  faithfully.  Each  map  is  designated  by  a 
number  in  boldfaced  tjTpe  inclosed  in  brackets,  and  also  by  a  name 
representing  some  prominent  feature.  For  several  reasons  the 
place-names  are  not  given  on  the  maps:  The  Indian  names  are  too 
long;  frequently  they  have  several  variant  forms  in  a  single  dialect; 
many  are  found  in  several  dialects  or  languages;  there  are  often  two 
or  more  names  for  one  place.  The  places  are  indicated  by  numbers. 
The  text  treatment  of  the  names  follows  their  placement  on  the  maps. 
The  number  in  boldfaced  type  in  brackets  indicates  the  map  on  which 
the  place  occurs;  the  light-faced  number  refers  to  the  place  of  cor¬ 
responding  number  on  the  map.  Thus  [22:3]  refers  to  sheet  [22],  or 
Santa  Fe  Mountain  sheet,  and  to  the  place  on  the  sheet  numbered  3. 
Explanatory  information  inserted  by  the  author  in  quotations  is 
placed  in  brackets. 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  student  of  the  Omaha 
and  other  Siouan  tribes,  suggests  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
place-names  of  a  sedentary  Pueblo  tribe,  as  the  Tewa,  and  those 
87584° — 29  eth—  16 - 7 
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of  a  typical  Plains  tribe,  as  the  Omaha.  It  appears  that  the  Omaha 
have  fewer  place-names  than  the  Tewa,  but  more  widely  scattered  and 
more  lucidly  descriptive.  A  detailed  study  should  be  made  of  the 
place-naming  customs  of  two  such  diverse  tribes. 

Large  Features 

[Large  Features  :  1].  (1)  Pimpseyge,  Tsqmpije'i ’*  pimp%yge  ‘  beyond 

the  mountains ’  ‘beyond  the  western  mountains’  (piyp  ‘moun¬ 
tain’;  Ts(lmpije>iH  piy  f  ‘the  Jemez  Mountains’  [Large  Features: 
8];  ps^yqe  ‘beyond’).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
“Valles"”  [16:14],  [16:45],  [16:131],  and  [27:6],  cp  v. 

(2)  Eng.  The  Valles  (<Span.  (3)),  “the  Valles”.1 

(3)  Span.  Los  Valles  ‘the  valleys’.  =  Eng.  (2),  “ Los  Valles”.2 

These  are  high,  grass -grown  meadow- valleys  west  of  the 

crest  of  the  Jemez  Range  ( Tsq,mpije’iH  piyf  [Large  Features:  8] ). 
Such  valleys  are  found  also  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  they  are 
called  by  the  German-speaking  inhabitants  Wiesentaler.  There 
are  four  of  the  Valles  ivith  distinct  Spanish  names:  Valle  de 
Santa  Rosa  [16:45],  Valle  de  los  Posos  [16:44],  Valle  Grande 
[16:131],  and  Valle  de  San  Antonio  [27:6].  See  also  [2:11]  and 
Valle  de  Toledo  [27:unlocated],  The  Valles  are  at  present  unin¬ 
habited  and  no  ruins  of  former  Indian  settlement  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  them.  This  lack  of  inhabitants  was  perhaps  due  to 
altitude,  cold  climate,  and  unsuitability  for  Indian  agriculture. 

“Altitude  may  have  been  the  main  obstacle  to  settlement  in  some  cases,  for 
the  beautiful  grassy  basins,  with  abundant  water  and  fair  quality  of  soil,  that 
extend  west  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  between  the  ranges  of  Abiquiu,  Pelado,  and 
Sierra  de  Toledo  on  the  east,  and  the  Sierra  de  la  Jara  and  the  mountains  of 
Jemez  on  the  west  [for  these  names  see  under  Tsampije’i’ i  piy  f  [Large  Features: 
8]  ],  under  the  name  of  ‘Los  Valles’,  are  destitute  of  ruins.  There  it  is  the 
long  whiter,  perhaps  also  the  constant  hostility  of  roaming  tribes  contending  for  a 
region  so  abundant  in  game,  that  have  kept  the  village  Indian  out.”3  “Twenty- 
five  miles  separate  the  outlet  of  the  gorge  [14:24]  at  Santa  Clara  [14:71]  from 
the  crest  of  the  Valles  Mountains  [  Tsqmpije’  i’ i  piy  />].4  The  Valles  proper  are 
as  destitute  of  ruins  as  the  heartof  the  eastern  mountain  chain  [  T'&mpije’  i’ i  piy  f\ ; 
beyond  them  begin  the  numerous  ancient  pueblos  of  the  Jemez  tribe”.5 6 
“  Against  the  chain  of  gently  sloping  summits  which  forms  the  main  range 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  201,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  12,  200. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 

<“  The  distances  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  according  to  the  statements  made  to  me,  the  only 
means  of  checking  them  being  my  own  experience  on  foot.  The  view  from  the  crest,  where  the 
Pelado  [2:13]  looms  up  on  one  side  and  the  Toledo  range  [27:  unlocated]  on  the  other,  is  really 
striking.  The  sight  of  grassy  levels  glistening  with  constantly  dripping  moisture  is  something  rare  in 
the  Southwest.  To  heighten  the  effect,  groves  of  1  Pino  Re£l  ’  and  mountain  aspen  rise  everywhere. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  there  is  abundant  water,  and  yet  no  trace  of  ancient  abodes  has  been 
found.  The  winters  are  long  in  the  Valles,  and  there  is  too  much  game  not  to  attract  the  cupidity  of 
a  powerful  tribe  like  the  Navajos  [Navaho] ....  I  suppose  that  no  ruin  on  the  flanks  of  the  chain, 

both  east  and  west,  is  to  be  found  at  an  altitude  exceeding  7,500  feet.” 

6  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  pp. 65-66,  and  note. 
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from  the  peak  of  Abiquiu  [2:10?]  to  the  Sierra  de  la  Palisada  [27:  unlocated] 
in  the  south  abuts  in  the  west  an  elevated  plateau,  containing  a  series  of  grassy 
basins  to  which  the  name  of  ‘Los  Valles’  (the  valleys)  has  been  applied.  Per¬ 
manent  streams  water  it,  and  contribute  to  make  an  excellent  grazing  region  of 
this  plateau.  But  the  seasons  are  short,  for  snow  fills  the  passes  sometimes  till 
J une,  and  may  be  expected  again  as  early  as  September.  During  the  three  months 
of  summer  that  the  Valles  enjoy,  however,  their  appearance  is  very  lovely.  .  .  . 
The  high  summits  are  seldom  completely  shrouded  for  more  than  a  few  hours 
at  a  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  mist,  the  grassy  basins  shine 
like  sheets  of  malachite.  Flocks  of  sheep  dot  their  surface,  and  on  the  heights 
around  the  deep  blue  tops  of  the  regal  pines  mingle  with  the  white  trunks  and 
light  verdure  of  the  tall  mountain  aspens.  It  is  also  the  country  of  the  bear 
and  the  panther,  and  the  brooks  teem  with  mountain  trout. 

But  for  agriculture  the  Valles  offer  little  inducement;  for  although  the  soil  is 
fertile,  ingress  and  egress  are  so  difficult  that  even  potatoes,  which  grow  there 
wuth  remarkable  facility,  can  not  be  cultivated  profitably.  The  descent  to  the 
east  toward  Santa  Clara  [14:71]  is  through  a  long  and  rugged  gorge  [  14 :24] ,  over 
a  trail  wffiich  beasts  of  burden  must  tread  with  caution,  while  toward  Cochiti 
[28:77]  the  paths  are  still  more  difficult.  On  the  west  a  huge  mountain  mass, 
the  Sierra  de  la  Jara  [27:10],  interposes  itself  between  the  principal  valley, 
that  of  Toledo  [Valle  de  Toledo  [2 7: unlocated]  ],  and  the  Jemez  country. 
Both  north  and  south  of  this  mountain  the  heights  are  much  less  considerable; 
still  the  clefts  by  which  they  are  traversed  are  none  the  less  narrow,  and  the 
traveller  is  compelled  to  make  long  detours  in  order  to  reach  the  Jemez  River 
[27:34].”  1  “The  Valles  constitute  a  water  supply  for  the  Jemez  country. 
Two  streams  rise  in  it,  the  San  Antonio  [27 :11]  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Jara 
Mountain  [27:10],  and  the  Jara  [Jara  Creek  [27 : unlocated]  ]  at  the  foot  of 
the  divide,  over  which  crosses  the  trail  from  Santa  Clara  [14:71].  These  unite 
soon  to  form  the  San  Antonio  ‘river’  [27:11],  which  meanders  through  the 
Valles  de  Santa  Rosa  [16:45]  and  San  Antonio  [16:6]  for  seven  miles  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  and  enters  a  picturesque  gorge  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  then  gradually  curves  around  through  groves  until,  at  La  Cueva  [27: 
unlocated],  it  assumes  an  almost  due  southerly  direction.”  2 

See  especially  [16:44],  [16:45],  [16:131],  [27:6],  Valle  de 
Toledo  [27 :  unlocated],  and  TsampijeHH  piyf  [Large  Features  :8]. 

[Large  Features  : 2].  (1)  San  Juan  Popiyf  ‘’red  river’  {po  ‘  water5 

river’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  ’’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  This  is  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  Chama  River,  doubt¬ 
less  formerly  current  at  all  the  Tewa  pueblos.  It  is  given  because 
of  the  red  color  of  the  water  of  the  river.  The  water  discharged 
bv  the  Chama  frequently  makes  the  Rio  Grande  red  for  miles 
below  the  confluence.  Bandelier  learned  that  this  red  water  in  the 
Chama  comes  from  Coyote  Creek  [1:29]  (see  the  quotation  below), 
but  the  water  of  the  Chama  is  at  all  times  reddish. 

(2)  Tfamapo ,  Tf  ama  polcege  ( Tfama  <  Span.  Chama,  see  Span. 
(5),  below;  po  ‘water’  ‘river’;  liege  ‘bank  place’  <  Ice  ‘edge’ 
‘  bank,’  ge  ‘  down  at  ’  ‘  over  at  ’) .  This  loan-name  is  current  at  all 
the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  pueblos. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  200-201. 


2 Ibid,  pp.  201-202. 
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(3)  Cochiti  Tfetepotf  ena  ‘northwest  river’  it  fete  ‘north’;  jpo 
‘  west’ ;  t f  ena  ‘  river  ’).  The  Cochiti  are  fond  of  naming-  geograph¬ 
ical  features  according  to  their  direction  from  Cochiti  [28:77]. 

(4)  Eng.  Chama  River.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa(2),  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Rio  Chama,  Rio  de  Chama  ‘river  of  Ts<%mq,\  the  name 
Tsgmg  having  been  applied  by  the  Tewa  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:7] 
and  its  vicinity.  For  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  name  see 
[5:7].  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (4).  The  upper  Chama  River  above  the 
confluence  of  [1:4]  and  Vado  settlement  [1:5]  is  called  by  the 
Tewa  Pampo;  see  [1:6]. 

“A  picturesque  gorge  or  canon  terminates  above  Abiquiu  [3 :36], 
and  from  it  emerges  the  Chama  River”.1 

The  Chama  usually  carries  its  waters  above  the  sand  to  the  Rio 
Grande  confluence.  “South  of  the  Rio  Chama,  the  waters  of  not 
a  single  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  reach  the  main  artery 
throughout  the  whole  year”.2 

The  water  of  the  Chama  is  always  reddish.  “The  branches  of 
which  the  Chama  is  formed  are  the  Coyote  [1:29]  in  the  west, 
the  Gallinas  [1:24]  north  of  west,  and  the  Nutrias  [1:14]  north.  It 
is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red,  those  of  the  Gallinas 
white,  and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid.  According  as  one  or  the 
other  of  these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters  of  the  Chama  assume  a 
different  hue.  The  word  ‘ Chama ’  is  properly  ‘Tzama’”.3  The 
water  of  the  Chama  is  always  somewhat  reddish  and  when  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  reddish  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  Chama.  See  Posoge  [Large  Features: 3].  Compare 
the  San  Juan  name  of  the  Chama  River  given  above. 

The  region  of  the  Chama  River  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Chama  region  or  Abiquiu  region.  For  the  Tewa  expression  see 
[1 :  introduction]. 

'  See  [1:4],  [1:6],J1:8],  [1:11],  [1:14],  [1:15],  [1:24],  [1:29], [1:31], 
[5:7],  [5:16],  and  Posoge  [Large  Features: 3]. 

[Large  Features:  3].  (1)  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildef onso  Posoge, 
Nambe  Posoge  ‘place  of  the  great  water’  (po  ‘water’  ‘river’;  so 
‘largeness’  ‘large’  ‘great’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  The  Nambe 
form  is  irregular.  Compare  the  names  of  similar  meaning. 

(2)  Picuris  “Paslapaane”.4 

(3)  Jemez  Ilqnfdpdkwd  ‘place  of  the  great  water’  (han fd 
‘large’  ‘great’;  pd  ‘  water’;  lewd  locative).  Compare  the  forms 
of  similar  meaning. 

(4)  Cochiti  Tfena  ‘river’. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  55,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  17,  1890. 


3  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  56. 

4  Spinden,  Picuris  MS.  notes,  1910. 
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(5)  Zuni  “the  ‘Great  Flowing  Waters’”,1  evidently  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Zuni  name.  Compare  the  names  of  similar  meaning. 

(6)  Hopi  (Oraibi)  JPajo  ‘river’ — this  is  the  only  name  for  the 
Rio  Grande  familiar  to  the  writer’s  informant. 

(7)  Jicarilla  Apache  “Kutsohlhl”.2  No  etymology  is  given. 

(8)  Eng.  Rio  Grande.  (<Span.).  Compare  the  names  of  similar 
meaning. 

(9)  Span.  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Rio  Grande,  Rio  del  Norte 
‘great  river  of  the  north’  ‘great  river  ’  ‘river  of  the  north’. 
Compare  the  names  of  similar  meaning. 

The  Rio  Grande  never  becomes  dry  as  far  north  as  the 
Tewa  counti’y.  In  summer  the  waters  frequently  sink  into  the 
sand  a  short  distance  above  Bernalillo  [29:96].  In  July,  1908,  the 
stream  flowed  only  a  short  distance  beyond  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
At  high  water  the  Rio  Grande  is  dangerous  to  ford  in  the  Tewa 
country. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  Tewa  country  are 
Truchas  Creek  [9:9],  the  Chama  River  [Large  Features:2],  Santa 
Cruz  Creek  [15:18],  Santa  Clara  Creek  [14:21],  Pojoaque  Creek 
[19:3],  Guaje  Creek  [16:53],  “Buckman  Arroyo”  [20:25],  Paja- 
rito  Canyon  [17:30],  Water  Canyon  [17:58],  and  Ancho  Canyon 
[17:62].  The  Chama  River  is  said  to  run  perennially  to  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  Rio  Grande.  “South  of  the  Rio  Chama,  the  waters 
of  not  a  single  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  reach  the  main  artery 
throughout  the  whole  year.” 3  The  Rio  Grande  is  quite  clear  above 
the  Chama  confluence.  The  water  of  the  Chama  is  reddish  with 
mud  and  the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  below  the  Chama  confluence 
has  a  dirty  reddish  or  brownish  color.  See  under  [Large  Fea¬ 
tures^]. 

Just  above  the  Tewa  country  the  Rio  Grande  passes  through  the 
Canyon  [8:61],  q.  v.  From  this  it  emerges  at  [8:75],  but  the 
precipitous  wall  of  Canoe  Mesa  [13:1]  hugs  the  river  on  the  west 
as  far  south  as  the  Chama  confluence. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  Chama  confluence  in  the  north  to  that 
of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  [19:22]  in  the  south  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  comparatively  broad,  bordered  on  the  east  by  low  hills 
and  on  the  west  by  low  mesas.  This  section  is  frequently  called 
by  Americans  the  “  Espanola  Valley  ”,  from  Espanola  [14:16],  its 
chief  town. 

In  this  section  lie  the  three  Tewa  pueblos  situated  by  the  river, 
namely,  San  Juan  [11:  San  Juan  Pueblo],  Santa  Clara  [14:71],  and 


1  Cushing  in  The  Millstone,  vol.  ix  (Sept.,  1884),  p.  152. 

2  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  41,  1911. 

8Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  x,  p.  17,  1890. 
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San  Ildefonso  [19:22].  In  the  east  lie  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains 
( Tqmpije!iH  pit) f  [Large  Features  :7],  in  the  west  the  Jemez 
chain  {liqmpije  iH  p\y  f  [Large  Features :8]),  ranges  parallel  to  the 
Bio  Grande  and  10  to  20  miles  from  it. 

About  3  miles  below  San  Ildefonso  [11:22]  at  [19:125]  the  Bio 
Grande  enters  a  second  canyon,  which  extends,  with  exception  of 
a  short  stretch  in  the  vicinity  of  Buckman  [20:19],  as  far  south 
as  Cochiti  [28:77].  This  is  called  by  the  Tewa  merely  Potsii 
‘  water  canyon  ’  or  Posoge’ytnpotsii  ‘  water  canyon  of  the  Bio 
Grande’  (po  ‘water’;  tsii  ‘canyon’;  Posoge  ‘Bio  Grande’  (see 
above);  ’’iyf  locative  and  adjective- forming  postfix);  but  the 
Americans  have  a  specific  name  for  it,  namely,  White  Bock 
Canyon.  See  Potsi’i  [Large  Features:!],  below. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  learned,  the  Tewa  do  not  personify  the 
Bio  Grande  and  other  rivers  as  do  the  Jicarilla  Apache,  according 
to  Goddard.1  The  Tewa  appear  to  have  no  myth  of  the  origin  of 
the  Bio  Grande,  but  say  that  it  has  run  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  as  the  result  of  rain. 

[Large  Features:4].  (1)  Potsi’i ,  Posoge’ynpotsii  ‘water  canyon  of 
the  Bio  Grande’  {po  ‘water’;  tsii  ‘canyon’;  Posoge  ‘Bio  Grande’ — 
see  [Large  Features:3],  above;  ’’ptjf  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix).  This  is  the  only  name  which  the  Tewa  have  for  this 
canyon  of  the  Bio  Grande.  It  is  also  one  of  the  Tewa  names 
of  [8:64]. 

(2)  Eng.  White  Bock  Canyon.  This  name  is  said  to  have  been 
applied  only  since  the  building  of  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande 
Bailroad.  Persons  very  familiar  with  the  region  know  of  no  white 
rock  to  which  it  refers.  It  can  hardly  refer  to  the  white  rock 
[28:94]  from  which  Pena  Blanca  [28:92]  is  named,  for  that  is  5 
miles  below  the  southern  end  of  the  canyon.  Span.  (4)  appears 
to  be  a  translation  of  Eng.  (3).  “White  Bock  Canon.”2  “  White- 
Bock  Canyon.”3 

(3)  Eng.  Devil  Canyon.  The  writer  has  heard  an  American 
apply  this  name  to  the  canyon. 

(4)  Span.  Canon  de  la  Pena  Blanca,  Canon  Blanco  ‘white  rock 
canyon’ ‘white canyon.’  (Probably  <  Eng.).  =Eng.  (2).  “Canon 
Blanco.”2 

(5)  Span.  “Canon  del  Norte.”2  This  means  ‘north  canyon’  and 
is  a  Span,  name  used  by  people  living  south  of  the  canyon. 

(6)  Span.  Caja,  Caja  del  Bio  Grande,  Cajon,  Cajon  del  Bio 
Grande  Canon,  Canon  del  Bio  Grande,  ‘box’  ‘box  of  the  Bio 
Grande  Canyon’  ‘Canyon  of  the  Bio  Grande.’  “Caja  del  Bio.”4 


'  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  1911. 

2Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  79,  1892. 


3Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  20,  1908. 
‘Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80,  149. 
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“Almost  opposite  San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  begins  the  deep  and 
picturesque  cleft  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  has  forced  its 
way.  It  is  called  ‘Canon  Blanco/  ‘Canon  del  Norte,’  or  ‘White 
Rock  Canon.’  Towering  masses  [Buckman  Mesa  [20:5]]  of  lava, 
basalt,  and  trap  form  its  eastern  walls;  while  on  the  west 
those  formations  are  capped,  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  by 
soft  pumice  and  tufa.” 1  The  eastern  wall  of  the  canyon  ends  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buckman  [20:19]  with  the  discontinuation  of  Buckman 
Mesa  [20:5],  but  is  continued  farther  south  by  Chino  Mesa  [29:1]. 
The  whole  canyon  is  spoken  of  by  Bandelier2 3  as  “the  canon 
that  separates  San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  from  Cochiti  [28:17]”.  He 
also  speaks  of  “the  frowning  walls  of  the  Caja  del  Rio  .  .  .  with 
their  shaggy  crests  of  lava  and  basaltic  rock”  as  viewed  from  the 
dell  [28:22]  looking  east. 

“Except  at  the  little  basin  [20:22],  the  Rio  Grande  leaves  no  space  for  set¬ 
tlement  between  San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  and  Cochiti  [28:77], 3  It  flows  swiftly 
through  a  continuous  canon,  with  scarcely  room  for  a  single  horseman  along¬ 
side  the  stream.  The  lower  end  of  this  canon  afforded  the  people  of  Cochiti 
a  good  place  for  communal  fishing  in  former  times.  Large  nets,  made  of  yucca 
fibre,  were  dragged  up  stream  by  two  parties  of  men,  holding  the  ends  on  each 
bank.  The  shallowest  portions  of  the  river  were  selected,  in  order  to  allow  a 
man  to  walk  behind  the  net  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  In  this  manner 
portions  of  the  river  were  almost  despoiled  of  fish.  The  same  improvidence 
prevailed  as  in  hunting,  and  the  useful  animals  were  gradually  killed  off. 
After  each  fishing  expedition,  the  product  was  divided  among  the  clans  pro 
rata,  and  a  part  set  aside  for  the  highest  religious  officers  and  for  the  communal 
stores.”4 

See  Posoge  [Large  Features:3],  [8:64],  also  [19:125],  [20:5], 
[28:81],  [29:1]. 

[Large  Features:  5].  Tewanarjge  ‘  Tewa  country  ’  name  of  the 

tribe;  ngr/f  ‘earth’  ‘land’;  ye  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

The  Tewa  consider  their  county  the  region  between  the  Santa 
Fe  ( T'qrnpijeHH  pi tj  f  [Large  Features:7])  and  Jemez  {TsqmpijeHH 
pirjf  [Large  Features:8])  Mountain  Ranges,  from  the  vicinity  of 
San  Juan  Pueblo  [11: San  Juan  Pueblo]  in  the  north  to  that  of 
San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  and  Tesuque  [26:8]  pueblos  in  the  south. 
The  Rio  Grande  Valley  proper,  that  is,  the  narrow  strip  of  culti¬ 
vated  land  on  each  side  of  the  river,  is  called  Tewabege  ‘  Tewa  dell’ 
(Tkcaname  of  the  tribe;  be’e  ‘small,  low,  roundish  place’;  ge  ‘down 
at’  ‘over  at’).  The  entire  low  country  of  the  Tewa,  extending  from 
mountain  range  to  mountain  range  and  including  high  hills  and 
mesas,  is  called  Tewabuge  ‘Tewa  valley’  ( Tewa  name  of  the  tribe; 
bu\i  ‘large,  low,  roundish  place’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  The 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  79,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

3  The  vicinity  of  Buckman  [20:19]  should  also  be  excepted. 

4  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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portion  of  the  Tewa  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chains 
is  known  as  Tewapinnuge  ‘Tewa  place  beneath  the  mountains’ 

( Tewa  name  of  the  tribe;  p\rjf  ‘mountain’;  nu\i  ‘below’;  ge 
‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  According- to  the  writer’s  informants  the 
Tewa  had  in  ancient  times  a  strong  feeling  that  the  Tewa  country 
was  their  land  and  property,  and  would  have  resented  the  attempt 
of  any  other  tribe  to  make  a  settlement  in  it.  The  Tewa  had  in 
former  times  also  many  pueblos  in  the  region  south  of  the  present 
Tewa  country,  known  as  T'anuge,  q.  v.  [Large  Features:6]. 

[Large  Features: 6].  (1)  T'anuge,  T'anugfakoyf  ‘live  down  coun¬ 

try”  ‘live  down  country  plain’  (fa  ‘to  live’;  nuge  ‘down  be¬ 
low  <nu,u  ‘below’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’akoyp  ‘plain’). 
This  name  refers  to  the  great  plain  south  of  the  Tewa  countiy 
and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Its  Indian  inhabitants  were  called 
T'anuge’intowa  ‘live-down-country  people’  (  T'anuge,  see  above; 
Hyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  towa  ‘person’  ‘peo¬ 
ple’),  or  for  short  T' anutowa.  See  Tano,  page  576. 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Fe  Plain.  This  term  seems  applicable.  Santa 
Fe  city  [29:5]  is  at  the  northern  border  of  the  plain  and  com¬ 
mands  a  view  of  the  greater  part  of  it;  hence  the  name  is  applied. 
This  plain  has  been  called  by  Bandelier  “the  central  plain  of 
northern  New  Mexico”.  He  also  speaks1  of  the  northern  part 
of  it  as  “the  plateau  of  Santa  Fe,”  while  to  the  southern  part  he 
applies  “theGalisteo  [29:40]  plain,”2  and  “  the  basin  of  Galisteo3 
[29:40].  This  is  the  broad  arid  plain  extending  from  the  region 
about  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  in  the  north  to  that  about  Galisteo  [29:40] 
in  the  south.  This  plain  was,  roughly  speaking,  formerly  the 
homeland  of  the  southern  Tiwa.  See  Tano,  under  Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576,  and  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39]. 
[Large  Features: 7].  (1)  T'qrnpijfiHp\rjf,  fampijepvrjf  ‘eastern 

mountains’  (fqmpije  ‘east’  <fayf  ‘sun’,  pije  ‘toward’;  ’p 1 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  3  +  pin. ;  pirjf  ‘moun¬ 
tain’).  So  called  because  the  mountains  are  east  of  the  Tewa 
country.  Cf.  pvrjf  [Large  Features:8]. 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Fe  Mountains,  named  from  Santa  Fe  city  [29 :5]. 
(<Span.).  =  Span.  (3).  This  name  has  been  applied  sometimes 

to  the  whole  range,  as  we  use  it  here;  sometimes  to  the  southern 
part  of  that  range  only,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe  city.  “Santa 
Fe  range.”4  “Santa  Fe  Range.”5 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  88,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  106. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  20,  87,  88. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  45-46,  65. 

8  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  23,  1907.  Ore  Deposits  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  p.  163,  1910. 
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(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  Santa  Fe,  ‘Santa  Fe  Mountains,’  named 
from  Santa  Fe  city  [29:5].  =  Eng.  (2).  This  name  is,  like  its 

Eng.  equivalent,  applied  now  to  the  whole  range,  now  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  same.  “Sierra  de  Santa  Fe.”  1 

(1)  Span.  “ Sierra  Nevada.”2  This  means  ‘ snowy  mountains.’ 
Identified  with  the  Santa  Fe  Range  by  Bandelier.3 

These  names  refer  to  the  range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Tewa 
country  from  Jicarita  Peak  [22:9]  in  the  north  to  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Fe  [29:5]  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
Pecos  River  [22:62].  They  do  not  properly  apply  to  the  Taos 
Range  [8:21],  nor  to  the  Mora  Range  [22:61].  The  peaks  and 
other  features  of  this  range  are  given  on  [22]. 

The  Span,  name  Sangre  de  Cristo  ‘blood  of  Christ’  is  not  cor¬ 
rectly  applied  to  these  mountains.  It  is  given  on  the  standard 
maps  as  a  range  northwest  of  Trinidad,  Colorado,  separating  the 
headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Grande  in  Colorado. 

Indians  and  Mexicans  tell  of  a  half-breed,  called  in  Spanish 
Miguel  el  Indio,  ‘Michael  the  Indian,’  “Indian  Mike,”  who  lives 
in  the  wild  portions  of  these  mountains,  eating  bear  and  deer 
meat  and  avoiding  human  company.  He  is  said  to  talk  very  lit¬ 
tle  Spanish,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  what  Indian  language  he 
speaks. 

[Large  Features: 8].  (1)  Tm mpij eJv ip irj f ,  Tsavnpijepiy  f  ‘western 

mountains’  (ts&mpije  ‘west’  <tsayf  unexplained,  ‘toward’; 
’r*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  3  +  plu. ;  pir/f  ‘moun¬ 
tain’).  So  called  because  the  mountains  are  west  of  the  Tewa 
country.  Cf.  Tqmpije>iHpiy  f  [Large  Features:  7]. 

(2)  Eng.  Jemez  Mountains,  named  from  Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35]. 
This  name  has  perhaps  long  been  applied  loosely  to  the  whole 
range,  but  the  writer  has  not  found  such  usage  in  print  earlier 
than  the  writings  of  Ilewett.  Bandelier4  uses  “Sierra  de 
Jemez”  as  a  synonym  for  Jara  Mountain  [27:10],  q.  v.  “A 
great  complex  of  mountains  loosely  known  as  the  Jemez.”5 
“Jemez  mountains.”6 

(3)  Valles  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (5).  Thisisthename 

applied  to  the  chain  by  Bandelier,  who  uses  it  just  as  Hewett 
uses  “Jemez  Mountains.”  “  Valles  Mountains.” 7  “Valles  chain.”4 
“Range  of  the  Valles.”8 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  120, 1892. 

2  Castaneda  (1540-42)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid. 

3  Ibid. 

*Ibid.,p.  72,  note. 

6  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  9,  1906. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

7  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.65,  72  (note). 

'  3  Ibid.,  pp.  32, 53. 
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(4)  Eng.  Santa  Clara  Mountains.  This  name  is  suggested  by  a 
prominent  English-speaking  Indian  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14 : 71], 
who  thinks  the  name  Jemez  Mountains  or  Yalles  Mountains  is  not 
appropriate.  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  is  the  only  Rio  Grande  Tewa 
pueblo  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  names 
Santa  Clara  Creek  [14:24]  and  Santa  Clara  Peak  [2:13]  are  well 
established. 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  los  Yalles,  ‘mountains  of  the  valleys,’  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  meadow-valleys  known  as  Los  Valles;  see  Pim- 
pser][/e  [Large  Features  :1],  This  is  the  name  always  used  by 
Mexicans  and  by  Tewa  when  they  speak  Spanish.  It  is  also  the 
name  used  by  Bandelier.  =Eng.  (3).  “Sierra  de  los  Valles.”1 
“Sierra  del  Valle.”2 

These  names  refer  to  the  entire  range  of  mountains  west  of  the 
Tewa  country,  which  Bandelier3  describes  as  “the  mountains 
which  divide  the  Rio  Grande  valley  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Jemez  [27:34].”  Mountains  or  groups  of  mountains  of  this 
chain  or  range  pass  under  many  special  names,  most  of  which 
do  not  appear  on  any  map,  and  cannot  be  definitely  located. 

“As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
Yalles  Mountains  under  their  current  Spanish  names,  I  give  here  a  list  of  them 
from  north  to  south.  The  northern  end  of  the  range  is  formed  by  the  Sierra  de 
Abiquiu  [2: unlocated],  with  the  peak  [Abiquiu  Peak  [2:10]]  of  the  same 
name;  then  follows  the  Cerro  Pelado  [Santa  Clara  Peak  [2:13]];  afterwards 
come  the  Sierra  de  Toledo  [27 :  unlocated] ,  Sierra  de  San  Miguel  [28:29], 
Sierra  de  la  Bolsa  [27:  unlocated],  and,  lastly,  the  Sierra  de  la  Palisada  [27: 
unlocated].  As  seen  from  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  they  seem  to  constitute  one  long 
chain  of  contiguous  heights.  West  of  this  range,  at  an  elevation  of  at  least 
8,000  feet,  extend  the  grassy  basins  of  the  ‘Yalles’  [Pimpqeyge  [Large  Fea¬ 
tures:!]];  beyond  it  rises  the  high  Sierra  de  la  Jara  [.Tara  Mountain  [27:10]], 
sometimes  called  Sierra  de  Jemez,  because  the  Jemez  region  lies  on  its  western 
base.”4 

Other  mountains  of  the  range  are:  Capulin  Mountain  [1:28], 
Pedernal  Mountain  [2:9],  Kusy,n fupiy f  [14:25],  Pitepvijf  [14: 
23],  K'yjobukwaje  [16:134],  Cochiti  Mountains  [28:5],  and  the 
mountains  with  Jemez  names  shown  on  the  eastern  part  of  [27]. 

Trails 

Po  ‘trail’  ‘road’.  Wagon  roads  are  sometimes  called  tepo  ‘  wagon 
road’  (fe  ‘wagon’;  po  ‘road’)  or  posojo  ‘big  road’  (po  ‘road’;  so’ jo 
‘big’),  in  contradistinction  to  which  trails  are  called  po'e  (’<?  diminu¬ 
tive).  Kabajupo  or  hioxjipo  ‘horse  trail’  (kabajii,  kwxji  ‘horse’;  po 
‘trail’).  Budupo  ‘donkey  trail’  (hu^u  ‘donkey’;  po  ‘trail’). 


'Bandelier,  The  Delight  Makers,  p.  1,  1890;  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  71,  1892. 

2Ibid.,p.  199. 

8Ibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  14,  note,  1890. 

4  Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  72,  note,  1892. 
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The  region  known  to  the  Tewa  is  covered  at  present  with  a  network 
of  innumerable  trails,  most  of  which  are  made  by  stock.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  horse  doubtless  greatly  modified  the  course  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  trails  used  in  traveling.  Satisfactorji  knowledge  about  the 
ancient  trails  is  surprisingly  difficult  to  get.  The  chief  ancient  trails 
leading  west  were  doubtless  those  which  passed  up  the  Santa  Clara 
and  Guaje  Creeks  and  over  the  western  mountains  into  the  Jemez 
country.  Important  trails  must  have  run  along  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Rio  Chama.  All  information  obtained  about  ancient  trails 
is  included  in  the  present  section.  Old  Indian  informants  say  that  the 
Tewa  had  no  bridges  across  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Chama  in  ancient 
times;  their  trails  led  them  to  well-known  fording  places.  These 
were  the  only  streams  which  could  not  be  forded  anywhere.  Ford  is 
called  merely  popi'iwe  ‘place  where  one  goes  through  the  water’  (po 
‘water’;  pi  ‘to  issue’  ‘  to  go  through’;  Hwe  locative).  As  in  the  case 
of  the  trails,  the  fords  are  fully  treated  in  the  present  section. 
Some  of  the  smaller  streams  and  ditches  of  the  Tewa  country  were 
spanned  by  flat-hewn  logs. 

Trails  were  sometimes  named  after  the  places  or  peoples  to  which 
they  led  or  after  the  peoples  who  used  them:  Thus,  P'efupo  ‘  Abiquiu 
trail’  (P'efu’u  ‘Abiquiu’;  po  ‘trail’);  Wqoisahepo  ‘Navaho  trail’ 
(  Wdnsaie  ‘Navaho’;  po  ‘trail’). 

Place-names  in  Regions  Mapped 

[1]  TIERRA  AMARILLA  SHEET 

The  Tewa  have  no  current  term  for  the  region  shown  on  map  l.1 
Occasionally  ’ Mekjupije  ‘up  Abiquiu  way’  (?A%eJcju  ‘Abiquiu’,  see 
[3:36J;  pije  ‘toward’)  is  used  to  designate  all  the  country  about  and 
beyond  (north  of)  Abiquiu.  Tierra  Amarilla  is  applied  to  the  sheet 
because  Tierra  Amarilla  is  the  name  of  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba 
County,  which  has  been  used  to  denote  this  district.  Bandelier  1  men¬ 
tions  “the  cold  and  well-watered  Tierra  Amarilla  in  northern  New 
Mexico”  as  “among  the  few  typical  timbered  areas”. 

Only  one  pueblo  ruin  is  shown  on  [1].  Prpbably  many  other  ruins 
will  be  discovered  later,  however,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  area. 
Inquiry  has  failed  to  reveal  that  the  Tewa  have  any  knowledge  as  to 
what  people  built  these  pueblos.  The  results  secured  by  the  writer 
are  as  negative  as  those  of  Bandelier,  who  writes: 2  “To  what  tribe  or 
linguistic  stock  the  numerous  vestiges  of  pueblos  along  the  Upper 
Rio  Chama,  north  of  Abiquiu  and  west  of  El  Rito,  must  be  attributed, 
is  still  unknown.”  See  [2:7]. 


1  See  explanation  regarding  maps,  on  p.  97. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  19,  1890. 
4  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  63,  1892. 
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The  Jicarilla  Apache  now  occupy  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
area.  It  was  not  many  decades  ago,  however,  that  these  Indians 
ranged  east  of  Taos,  and  the  country  now  occupied  by  their  reserva¬ 
tion  was  held  by  the  Southern  Ute.  See  Jicarilla  Apache  and  Ute, 
pages  574  and  578,  respectively. 

[1:1]  (1)  Pokwiwi’i  ‘lake  gap’  {pohwi  ‘lake’  <po  ‘water’,  Jcw{ 
unexplained;  wiH  ‘gap’  ‘pass’).  This  name  refers  to  the  lake 
and  the  whole  locality.  It  was  not  known  to  the  informants 
whether  there  is  a  gap  or  pass  there. 

(2)  Pohwi wvipokiai ,  Pokwpw i’i,'Pipokwi  ‘lake  gap  lake’  {pohwi 
‘lake’  <po  ‘ivater’,  hwi  unexplained;  wiH  ‘gap’  ‘pass’;  iH  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singular;  polcwi  ‘lake’ 
<po  ‘water’,  hwi  unexplained).  This  name  refers  especially  to 
the  lake. 

(3)  IPabajupohwi,  Kwsgjipohwi,  Kabajuli^pohvci ,  Kw%ji\H- 
pokw\  ‘horse  lake’  {habaju  ‘horse’  <Span.  caballo  ‘horse’; 
hwseji  ‘horse’,  perhaps  an  early  borrowing  from  Span,  caballo 
‘horse’;  iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singu¬ 
lar,  agreeing  with  postpounded  polcwi  ;  polcwi  ‘  lake  ’  <  po  ‘  water  ’, 
lewi  unexplained).  =Taos  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(4)  Pi mpij epofcv: i ,  Pimpije’iH  pohwi  ‘northern  lake’  ( pimpije 
‘north’  <piyf  ‘  mountain’,  pije  ‘toward’;  1iH  locative  andadjec- 
tive-forming postfix,  mineral  singular;  pohwi  ‘ lake’ <po  ‘water’, 
hwi  unexplained).  Horse  Lake  is  thus  known  as  the  northern 
lake,  Boulder  Lake  [1:2]  as  the  middle  lake,  and  Stinking  Lake 
[1:3]  as  the  southern  lake,  of  the  present  Jicarilla  country. 
=  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (9). 

(5)  Taos  Kctupaqwmand  ‘horse  lake’  {lean-  ‘horse’;  paqvnd, 
‘lake’  <pa  ‘water’,  qvna-  unexplained,  the  compound  paqwla- 
probably  being  cognate  with  Tewa  polcwi;  and  noun  postfix, 
agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded  paqwid-). 
=  Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(6)  Eng.  Horse  Lake.  =Tewa  (3),  Tads  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(7)  Eng.  North  Lake.  =Tewa  (4),  Span.  (9). 

(8)  Span.  Laguna* del  Caballo  ‘horse  lake’.  =  Tewa  (3),  Taos 
(5),  Eng.  (6). 

(9)  Span.  Laguna  del  Norte  ‘north  lake’.  =Tewa  (4), 
Eng.  (7). 

This  lake  is  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Reservation.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  Boulder  Lake  [1:2]  and 
Stinking  Lake  [1:3]. 

[1:2]  (1)  Kuhaliwe  ‘  at  the  stone  enclosure  ’  ( leuh a  ‘  stone  barrier  or 
Avail  of  roughly  piled  stones  enclosing  a  space’  <  leu  ‘stone’,  ha 
‘fence  enclosing  a  space’  ‘corral’;  ">vwe  ‘at’,  locative  postfix.) 
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One  informant  stated  that  the  lake  is  called  thus  because  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  parapet  or  rim  of  rocks. 

(2)  Kuk'a’iwepokwi  ‘lake  at  the  stone  enclosure’  ( leulca  ‘stone 
barrier  or  wall  of  roughly  piled  stones  enclosing  a  space  ’  <  leu 
‘stone’,  lea  ‘fence  enclosing  a  space’  ‘corral’;  ’iwe  ‘at’,  locative 
postfix;  polewi  ‘lake’  <  po  ‘water’,  Jewi  unexplained).  Cf.  (1), 
above. 

(3)  Kupolevn  ‘stone  lake’  (leu  ‘stone’;  polewi  ‘lake’  <  po 
‘water’,  Jevn  unexplained).  =  Taos  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(4)  Piygepokvn,  I\rjge'iHpokw\  ‘middle  lake’  [pvrjge  ‘in  the 

middle  ’ ;  iH  locative  or  adjective- forming  postfix,  mineral  singular, 
agreeing  with  postpounded  polewi;  polewi  ‘lake’  <  po  ‘water’, 
levei  unexplained).  The  lake  is  thus  called  in  contradistinction 
to  Horse  Lake  or  North  Lake  [1:1]  and  Stinking  Lake  or  South 
Lake  [1:3].  =  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (9). 

(5)  Taos  Qiupaqwidana  ‘stone  lake’  (qiu-  ‘stone’;  paqwid 
‘  lake’  <  pa-  ‘  water’,  qwia-  unexplained;  and  noun  postfix,  agreeing 
in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded  paquid-  ).  =Tewa  (3), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(6)  Eng.  Boulder  Lake.  =Tewa  (3),  Taos  (5),  Span.  (8).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1)  and  (2). 

(7)  Eng.  Middle  Lake.  =Tewa  (4),  Span.  (9). 

(8)  Span.  Laguna  Piedra  ‘stone  lake’.  =Tewa  (3),  Taos  (5), 
Eng.  (6).  Cf.  Tewa  (1)  and  (2). 

(9)  Span.  Laguna  en  el  Medio.  =Tewa  (4),  Eng.  (7). 

It  is  near  this  lake  that  the  Jicarilla  Apache  hold  a  dance  on  the 
night  of  September  15  and  for  several  nights  following,  every  year. 
The  dance  takes  place  inside  a  large  round  corral  built  of  brush. 
This  corral  is  known  to  the  Tewa  as  leabvJu  ‘  large  roundish  low 
place  enclosed  by  a  corral’  ( lea  ‘corral’;  bu\c  ‘large  roundish 
low  place’).  The  Tewa  call  the  dance  le'abii’u f  a^e  (f  aae  ‘  dance  ’). 
This  lake  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  dance ;  also 
in  connection  with  Horse  Lake  [1:1]  and  Stinking  Lake  [1:3]. 

[1:3]  (1)  Posy’iH  ‘smelling  water’  ( po  ‘water’;  sy  ‘to  smell’,  in¬ 
transitive,  said  of  pleasant  or  unpleasant  smells;  ’>iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singular,  agreeing  with  po). 
Cf.  Span.  (7). 

(2)  PolewisyliH  ‘smelling  lake’  ( polewi  ‘lake  <po  ‘water’,  krwi 
unexplained;  sy  ‘  to  smell’,  intransitive,  said  of  pleasant  or  unpleas¬ 
ant  smells;  iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  sin¬ 
gular,  agreeing  with  po.  =Taos  (4),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(3)  ’  Akompijepokwi,  ’  Aleompije’i1  polewi  ‘southern  lake’  (’alcqrn- 
pije  ‘south’  <’aleo_r)f  ‘plain’  ‘level  country’,  pije  ‘toward’;  iH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singular,  agreeing 
with  polewi ;  polewi  ‘  lake  ’  <poi  water  ’,  lewi_  unexplained).  =  Eng. 
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(6),  Span.  (9).  The  lake  is  thus  called  in  contradistinction  to 
Horse  Lake  or  North  Lake  [1:1]  and  Boulder  Lake  or  Middle 
Lake  [1:2]. 

(1)  Taos  Paqwtalawaand  ‘stinking  lake’  ( paqwid  ‘lake’  <pa 
‘water’,  qwid  unexplained;  la  ‘to  smell’,  intransitive,  said  of 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  smells;  wa  said  to  have  the  force  of  ‘  which  ’ ; 
and  noun  postfix,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded 
lawa).  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(5)  Eng.  Stinking  Lake.  =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (8).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(6)  South  Lake.  =Tewa  (3),  Span.  (9). 

(7)  Span.  Laguna  del  Ojo  Hediondo  ‘lake  of  the  stinking 
spring  ’.  Cf .  Tewa  (1). 

(8)  Span.  Laguna  Iledionda  ‘stinking  lake’.  =Tewa  (2),  Taos 

(1) ,  Eng.  (5).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(9)  Span.  Laguna  del  Sur  ‘south  lake.’  =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (6). 

According  to  some  of  the  names  and  the  statements  of  two 

Indian  informants  the  lake  gets  its  name  from  a  spring  the  water 
of  which  has  a  strong  odor.  Just  where  this  spring  is  situated 
could  not  be  ascertained.  This  lake  is  often  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Horse  Lake  [1:1]  and  Boulder  Lake  [1:2].  Notice 
also  [1:4].  Several  other  Tewa  forms  of  the  name  of  this  lake 
are  probably  also  in  use. 

This  lake  is  situated  south  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian 
Reservation,  and  not  on  it,  as  are  [1:1]  and  [1:2]. 

[1:4]  (1)  Posyl’iwepohu’u ,  P ompiwJiP  pohu’u  ‘smelling  water  creek’ 
(posy?iH  ‘smelling  water’,  one  of  the  names  of  Stinking  Lake  <po 
‘water’,  sy>  ‘to  smell’,  intransitive,  used  of  pleasant  as  well  as  of 
unpleasant  smells;  ’7’1'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  min¬ 
eral  singular,  agreeing  with  po ;  Hwe, *formed  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  iH  and  we,  ‘at’,  a  locative  postfix  wThich  is  not  used  unless  pre¬ 
ceded  by  iH  except  in  the  Nambe  dialect;  iH  locative  and  ad¬ 
jective-forming  postfix,  mineral  gender,  agreeing  with  pohu’u / 
pohu’u  ‘creek’  <  po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’).  Cf.  Eng. 

(2) ,  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Stinking  Lake  Creek.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  de  la  Laguna  del  Ojo  Hediondo  ‘creek 
or  wash  of  the  lake  of  the  stinking  spring’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2). 

Many  other  Tewa  forms  might  also  be  applied  to  this  creek. 

[1:5]  (1)  Baubu’u  ‘  Yado  town’  (bail  <  Span.  Yado,  name  of  the  set¬ 
tlement;  bu’u  ‘ town’). 

(2)  Eng.  Vado.  (<  Span.  Vado). 

(3)  Span.  Yado  ‘ford’. 

Vado  is  a  small  lumbering  settlement.  The  informants  did  not 
know  whether  there  is  really  a  ford  there.  The  Spanish  name  is 
never  translated  into  Tewa.  The  Chama  River  above  Yado  is 
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called  Pqmpo ,  below  Vado  it  is  called  Poppy  j3,'  see  Chama  River 
[Large  Features  :2]. 

[1:6]  Pqmpo  ‘river  of  the  captive(s)’  (pay/  ‘captive’  ‘prisoner’;  po 
‘water’  ‘river’).  The  informants  do  not  know  why  this  name  is 
applied.  They  do  not  know  whether  in  Spanish  a  corresponding 
name,  which  would  be  Rio  del  Cautivo  or  Rio  de  los  Cautivos 
‘river  of  the  captive(s)’,  is  in  use. 

This  name  is  applied  to  what  Americans  call  the  upper  Chama 
River  above  the  confluence  of  [1:1]  and  the  vicinity  of  Vado  set¬ 
tlement  [1:5].  TheTewa,  however,  consider  Pqmpo  to  be  a  river 
distinct  from  the  Chama.  See  Popiy  f  [Large  features :  2], 

[1:7]  (1)  B.iasubu’u  ‘Brazos  town’  ( B.iasu  <Span.  Brazos,  name  of  the 
settlement;  btc’u  ‘town’). 

(2)  Eng.  Los  Brazos.  (<  Span.). 

(3)  Span.  Los  Brazos  ‘the  arms’  (bodypart)  ‘the  branches’. 

Why  this  name  was  given  is  not  known.  Cf.  [1:8]  and  [1:9]. 

[1:8]  (1)  B^asupoku’u,  B.iasu  iP  pohii’u  ‘  Brazos  Creek’  (TUasu  <Span. 
Brazos,  name  of  the  settlement;  iH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix,  mineral  singular,  agreeing  with  pohu’u /  pohv?u  ‘creek’  < 
po  ‘water’,  hu\i  ‘large  groove’). 

(2)  Eng.  Los  Brazos  Creek.  (<  Span.). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  de  los  Brazos  ‘arms  creek.’  Cf.  [1:7]  and  [1:  9]. 

[1:9]  (1)  B^asiipitj f,  B.iasu'impyij f  ‘Brazos  mountain ’  {B-uisu  <Span. 

Brazos,  name  of  the  settlement;  ’’iyf  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix,  vegetal  singular,  agreeing  with  piyf;  piyf  ‘moun¬ 
tain’). 

(2)  Eng.  Los  Brazos  Peak(s).  ( <  Span.  Los  Brazos  ‘  the  arms’). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  de  los  Brazos,  Sierra  de  los  Brazos  ‘  the  arms 
mountain  ’. 

The  Indian  informants  stated  that  two  peaks  are  conspicuous. 
Cf.  [1:7]  and  [1:8]. 

[1:10]  (1)  ’ Oh'ubu’u  ‘Ojo  town’  ( ’’ohu  <Span.  ojos  ‘springs’;  iPu 
‘town’). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Ojos  ‘the  springs’. 

It  is  stated  that  this  settlement  is  a  couple  of  miles  northwest 
of  Tierra  Amarilla  town  and  east  of  the  Chama  River.  Several 
informants  have  stated  that  the  Tewa  call  the  town  of  Parkview 
by  this  name. 

[Tierra  Amarilla  region]  (1)  JVq/ifsejiwe  ‘at  the  yellow  earth’  ( nqyf 
‘earth’;  tee  ‘yellowness’  ‘yellow’;  iwe  ‘at’  locative  postfix,  j 
being  infixed  whenever  \H,  \yf  or  ’ iwe  is  postfixed  to  tee). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tierra  Amarilla  region.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1), 
Span.  (3). 
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(3)  Spaa,  region  de  Tierra  Amarilla  ‘yellow  earth  region’. 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

All  the  country  about  Tierra  Amarilla  town  is  known  by  this 
name.  Several  informants  have  declared  that  this  is  the  “old 
Indian  name”  of  the  locality,  and  that  the  locality  is  named  from 
the  pigment  deposit  discussed  below  under  [1:13].  Cf.  [1:11] 
and  [1:12].  Furthermore,  it  is  stated  that  the  earth  in  this  whole 
region  is  yellowish. 

[1:11]  (1)  Mq-nfsejiwepo,  J¥q,ntsejiwe’iHpo  ‘river  at  the  yellow  earth, 
i.  e.,  in  the  Tierra  Amarilla  region’  ( nqntsejiwe  ‘at  the  yellow 
earth’  ‘at  Tierra  Amarilla’  <nq,Vf  ‘earth’,  tse  ‘yellowness’  ‘yel¬ 
low  ’,  Hwe  ‘  at  ’  locative  postfix,  j  being  infixed  whenever  HH,  ’ iy  f ,  or 
Hwe  is  postfixed  to  tse ;  iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix, 
mineral  singular,  agreeing  with  po;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘river’). 
=  Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

(2)  Taos  Mamtsulipa? and  ‘yellow  earth  river,  i.  e.,  Tierra  Am¬ 
arilla  river’  ( namfsuli -  ‘yellow  earth’  ‘Tierra  Amarilla’  <nam- 
‘ earth’,  tsuli  ‘yellow’;  pa-  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘river’;  and  noun 
postfix,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded  pa). 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Tierra  Amarilla  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Taos 
(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Eito  de  Tierra  Amarilla  ‘  yellow  earth  creek  ’.  =  Tewa 

(1),  Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

(5)  Span.  Rio  Nutritas  ‘little  beaver  river’.  Cf.  [1:12],  [1:14]. 

Cf.  Tierra  Amarilla  region,  above,  also  [1:12]  and  [1:13]. 

[1:12]  (1)  Mints ej iweb idu  ‘town  at  the  yellow  earth’  ( n&yf  ‘earth’; 
tse  ‘  yellowness  ’  ‘  yellow  ’ ;  Hwe  ‘  at  ’  locative  postfix,  j  being  infixed 
whenever  Hyf,  or  Hwe  is  postfixed  to  tse,'  bidu  ‘town’.  Cf. 
Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tierra  Amarilla  town.  (<Span.).  =opan.  (3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Tierra  Amarilla  ‘yellow  earth’.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Las  Nutritas  ‘the  little  beavers’.  Cf.  [1:11],  [1:14]. 

Tierra  Amarilla  is  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba  County.  Cf. 

[Tierra  Amarilla  region]  above,  also  [1:11]  and  [1:13]. 

[1:13]  (1)  TsejiH  F ondiwe  ‘where  the  yellow  pigment  is  dug’  (tse 
‘yellowness’  ‘yellow’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix, 
mineral  singular,  here  refering  to  yellow  stuff  or  pigment,  j  being- 
infixed  whenever  HH,  Hjjf,  or  riwe  is  postfixed  to  tse ;  Fondiwe 
‘where  it  is  dug’  ‘pit’  ‘quarry’ <  Fqyf  ‘to  dig’,  Hwe  ‘at’  locative 
postfix). 

It  is  said  that  this  pigment  deposit  is  situated  a  short  distance 
northwest  of  Tierra  Amarilla  town.  The  substance  is  moist  when 
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it  is  dug  out.  It  is  mixed  with  water  and  used  for  “yellowing” 
the  walls  of  rooms  in  pueblo  houses,  near  the  floor.  It  is  stated 
that  the  deposit  is  occasionally  visited  by  Tewa  Indians,  who  carry 
home  quantities  of  the  pigment  for  this  purpose.  The  substance 
may  be  called  n(mPsejiH  ‘yellow  earth’  ( napf  earth’),  but  is  com¬ 
monly  called  merely  tsejiH.  See  under  Minerals.  The  names 
of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  region,  river,  town,  etc.,  are  probably  to 
be  explained  from  the  presence  of  this  deposit  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  earth  is  37ellowish  in  the  vicinity.  Cf.  [Tierra  Amarilla 
region],  pp.  111-12,  also  [1:11]  and  [1:12]. 

[1:14]  (1)  ’ Ojotepo  ‘beaver  house  water’  (’ ojote  ‘beaver  house’ 
‘beaver  nest’  <’cpu  ‘beaver’,  te  ‘house’;  . po  ‘water’  ‘creek’ 
‘river’).  This  is  probably  the  original  Tewa  name  of  this  creek. 
Though  Nutritas  is  perhaps  as  common  in  Spanish  as  is  Nutrias, 
the  former  word  is  never  translated  in  Tewa  speech,  while  the 
Nutrias  River  is  regularly  called  ’ Ojotepo .  Cf.  Taos  (2),  Eng. 
(3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  Pajapaand  ‘beaver  water’  (paja-  ‘beaver’;  pa  ‘water’ 
‘creek’  ‘river’;  and  noun  postfix,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number 
with  postpounded  pa).  =  Eng.  (3),  (Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Nutrias  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Taos  (2),  Span.  (4). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  de  las  Nutrias  ‘  beaver  creek  ’.  Bandelier 1  gives 
“the  Nutrias”.  =Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

Bandelier1  says:  “The  branches  of  which  the  Chama  is  formed 
are  the  Coyote  in  the  west,  the  Gallinas  north  of  west,  and  the 
Nutrias  north.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red, 
those  of  the  Gallinas  white,  and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid. 
According  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters 
of  the  Chama  assume  a  different  hue.”  Cf.  the  name  Nutritas, 
[1:11],  [1:12]. 

[1:15]  (1)  Si,iH  po  ‘onion  water’  (si  ‘onion’;  ,iH  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix,  mineral  gender,  agreeing  with  po;  po  ‘  water’ 
‘creek’  ‘  river’).  Probably  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span.  name. 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cebolla  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  Cebolla  ‘onion  river’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
Cf.  [1:17]. 

[1:16]  (1)  Tdbatssp’iH  ‘white  cliffs’  ( tola  ‘cliff’;  fs%  ‘whiteness’ 
‘white’;  V1  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  gen¬ 
der).  =  Eng.  (2). 

(2)  “White  Butts”.2  =Tewa  (1). 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  56,  note,  1892. 

2U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 

New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69. 
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The  white  substance  of  which  these  cliffs  are  composed  is  said 
to  be  of  no  use  to  the  Indians. 

[1:17]  (1)  SiHwe  ‘at  the  onion(s)’  (si  ‘onion’;  Hwe  ‘at’,  locative  postfix 
referring  to  a  single  place).  Probably  a  mere  translation  of  the 
Span.  name.  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cebolla.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cebolla ‘onion’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).  “Sebolla.”1 

The  settlement  is  said  to  consist  of  a  few  scattered  houses  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Mexicans.  It  is  said  that  the  road  from  El  Rito  to  Tierra 
Amariila  passes  through  this  settlement.  Cf.  [1:15]. 

[1:18]  Popiyf  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Chama  River  below  Vado. 
See  Chama  River  [Large  features  :2]. 

[1:19]  (1)  Dipiyf  ‘turkey  mountains’  ‘ chicken  mountains ’  ‘tur¬ 
key’  ‘chicken’;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  Probably  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Span.  name.  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (4),  Fr.  (6). 

(2)  Eng.  Gallinas  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span. 

(1). 

(3)  Eng.  Gallinas  Bad  Lands.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6). 

(4)  Span.  Cerros  de  las  Gallinas  ‘chicken  mountains’  ‘turkey 
mountains’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

(5)  Span.  Terrenos  Malos  del  Rio  de  las  Gallinas  ‘chicken  or 
turkey  river  bad  lands’.  =Eng.  (3),  Fr.  (6). 

(6)  “Les  Mauvaises  Terres  de  Gallinas”2  ‘Gallinas  bad  lands’. 
=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (5).  Cf.  [1:24],  [1:25].  See  plate  1,  A. 

[1:20]  (1)  Kwijo’ala  ‘old  woman  steep  slope’  ( kwijo  ‘old  woman’; 
‘steep  slope’).  Tewa  hcaje  or  lavage  ‘mesa’  is  never  applied. 
Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Las  Viejas  Mesa.  (<Span.).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  de  las  Viejas  ‘old  women  mesa’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  mesa  or  slope  is  east  of  the  Chama  River  and  north  of 

[1:31].  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Tewa  or 
the  Span,  name  is  original. 

[1:21]  (1)  Eng.  Largo  Canyon.  (<Span.). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  Largo  ‘long  canyon’. 

This  canyon  drains  into  San  Juan  River.  Two  of  the  inform¬ 
ants  know  the  canyon  but  say  that  there  is  no  Tewa  name  for  it. 

[1:22]  (1)  Sqmpir/fHwe  ‘at  porcupine  mountain’  (sqmpiyf  ‘porcu¬ 
pine  mountain’,  see  [Lunlocated]  <soyf  ‘porcupine’,  piyf 
‘ mountain’;  ’«  ‘at’  locative  postfix,  indicating  a  single  place). 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  region  which  since  Cope’s  time  has 
been  known  to  some  Americans  as  Cristone.  Cf.  [1:23]. 

(2)  Eng.  Cristone.  (<Span.  creston  ‘hog-back  ridge’).  See 
[1:23]. 


1  Topographic  Map  of  New  Mexico,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Professional  Paper  68,  pi.  i. 

2Hewett,  Communaut6s,  p.  42,  1908. 
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[1:23]  (1)  Sqmpiyj°,iwe>  oywikeji,  Sqmpiy f'iwe!iH  ’’qywjjceji  ‘pueblo 
ruin  at  porcupine  mountain’  (sompiy f’iwe  ‘at  porcupine  moun¬ 
tain’,  see  [1:22]  (1);  V’*  locative  and  adjective-forming-  postfix; 
’’qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <’qywi  ‘pueblo’,  Iceji  postpound 
‘ruin’).  Cf.  Sqmpiy  f  [1:  unlocated]  and  [1:22]. 

(2)  Eng-.  Cristone  Pueblo  ruin.  This  ruin  was  named  by  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope,  presumably  from  Span,  creston  ‘  narrow  crest’. 

‘  ‘  In  riding  past  the  foot  of  the  precipice  I  observed  what  appeared  to  be  stone 
walls  crowning  its  summit.  Examination  of  the  ridge  disclosed  the  fact  that  a 
village,  forming  a  single  line  of  30  houses,  extended  along  its  narrow  crest,  22 
of  them  being  south  of  the  causeway  and  8  north  of  it.  The  most  southern  in 
situation  is  at  some  distance  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hog-back.  .  .  . 
This  town  I  called  Cristone.  The  same  hog-back  recommences  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  north,  rising  to  a  greater  elevation,  say  600  or  700  feet  above 
the  valley.” 1 

Professor  Cope  clearly  had  in  mind  Span,  creston  ‘  ridge  ’ 
‘  crest  ’.  “Cristone.” 2 

This  ruin  is  described  by  E.  D.  Cope,  as  stated  above.  A  part 
of  Cope’s  report  on  the  ruin  is  quoted  by  Hewett.3 
[1:21]  (1)  Dipo  ‘turkey  water’  ‘chicken  water’  (di  ‘turkey’  ‘chicken’; 
po  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘river’).  (Probably  <  Span. ).  =  Eng.  (2),  Span. 

(3). 

(2)  Eng.  Gallinas  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rio  de  las  Gallinas  ‘chicken  river’  ‘ turkey  river’. 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).  “The  Gallinas.”4 

“The  branches  of  which  the  Chama  is  formed  are  the  Coy¬ 
ote  in  the  west,  the  Gallinas  north  of  west,  and  the  Nutrias 
north.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red,  those  of  the 
Gallinas  white,  and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid.  According  as 
one  or  the  other  of  these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters  of  the 
Chama  assume  a  different  hue.”4  Cf.  [1:19]  and  [1:25]. 

[1:25]  (1)  DPiwe  ‘where  the  turkeys  or  chickens  are’  (di  ‘turkey’ 
‘chicken’;  ’noe  ‘at’  locative  postfix  indicating  a  single  place). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Gallinas  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Tewa(l),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Las  Gallinas  ‘the  chickens’  ‘the  turkeys’.  =Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (2). 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Tewa  name  is  a  translation  of  the 
Spanish.  Gallinas  seems  to  be  a  favorite  place-name  with  the 
Mexicans;  cf.  Gallinas  Creek,  by  which  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  is 
built.  See  Gallinas  Creek,  page  559.  The  Tewa  word  di  was 

1  E.  I).  Cope,  Wheeler  Survey  Report  for  1875,  vii,  pp.  353,  355,  1879,  quoted  by  Hewett,  Antiquities, 
pp.  42,  43. 

2  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  365. 

s  Antiquities,  pp.  41-44. 

*Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  h,  p.  56,  note,  1892. 
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originally  applied  to  the  wild  turkey,  but  since  chickens  were 
introduced  it  has  been  used  to  designate  both  turkeys  and  chickens, 
turkeys  being  distinguished  when  necessary  by  calling  them  pinld 
‘mountain  chickens’  (pivf  ‘mountain’;  ‘turkey’  ‘chickens’). 
Cf.  [1:19]  and  [1:21]. 

[Capul in  region]  (1)  ’Abelnoe  ‘where  the  chokecherry- is  ’  (’ abe  ‘choke- 
cherry’  ‘Prunus  melanocarpa  (A.  Nelson)  Rydb.’;  Hwe  ‘at’  loca¬ 
tive  postfix  indicating  a  single  place).  =Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (1). 

(2)  Cochiti  Apo f  dko  ‘  chokecherry  corner  ’  ( apo  ‘  chokecherry  ’ 
‘Prunus  melanocarpa  (A.  Nelson)  Rydb.’;  f olio  ‘  corner’).  =Tewa 

(1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (!).. 

(3)  Eng.  Capulin  region.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2), 

Span.  (1). 

(1)  Span,  rejion  Capulin  ‘chokecherry  region’.  =Tewa  (1), 
Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3).  Cf.  [1:26],  [1:27],  [1:28]. 

[1:26]  (1)  ’A Se’ iwem akina,  ,Abe,iwe’iH  makina ,  ’ Abdiwep  epabe‘iH, 
’Abe>iwe>iH  p'epabe'>iH  ‘chokecherry  sawmill’  (’ cCbeliwe  ‘where 
the  chokecherry  is’  ‘Capulin’,  see  [Capulin  region],  above;  ,iH loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  makina  ‘machine’  ‘mill’  ‘saw¬ 
mill’  < Span,  maquina  ‘machine’  ‘ sawmill’;  joepa:be>i>i  ‘sawmill’ 
<y>’<3  ‘stick’  ‘timber’,  pcCbe  ‘to  cut  crosswise’,  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Capulin  sawmill.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span,  asserradero  de  Capulin  ‘chokecherry  sawmill’, 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

This  sawmill  is  frequently  moved  from  one  part  to  another 
of  the  wild  region  in  which  it  is  situated.  Tewa  Indians  have 
been  frequently  employed  at  this  sawmill.  Cf.  [Capulin  region], 
above,  also  [1:27]  and  [1:28]. 

[1:27]  (1)  ’ Abepo  ‘chokecherry  creek’  (’abe,  as  under  [Capulin  region], 
above,  ‘chokecherry’  ‘Capulin’;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘river’). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Capulin  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  Capulin  ‘chokecherry  creek’.  =Tewa  (1). 
Eng.  (2). 

This  creek  is  tributary  to  Gallinas  Creek  [1:24].  Cf.  [Capulin 
region],  above,  also  [1:26]  and  [1:28]. 


[1:28]  (1)  ’ Abepinf  ‘chokecherry  mountain’  Cabe,  as  under  [Capulin 
region],  above,  ‘chokecherry’  ‘Capulin’;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Capulin  mountain.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Capulin  ‘chokecherry  mountain’.  =Tewa(l), 
Eng.  (2). 

This  mountain  is  said  to  be  high. 
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[1:29]  (1)  Depo  ‘coyote  water’  (de  ‘coyote’;  po  ‘water  ’‘creek’ 
‘river’).  =  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (7). 

(2)  JVdpotapo  ‘adobe  river’  ‘  mud  river’  ( nqpoia  ‘adobe’  ‘  clayey 
mud’;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘riyer’).  =  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(3)  Cocbiti  fotsonatsena  ‘coyote  river’  ( Jotsona  ‘coyote’; 
tsena  ‘river’).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (7). 

(4)  Eng.  Coyote  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3), 
Span.  (7). 

(5)  Eng.  Puerco  Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  Dirty  Creek.  (<Span.). 
=  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (8). 

(6)  Salinas  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (9). 

(7)  Span.  Rio  Coyote  ‘coyote  river’.  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3), 
Eng.  (4).  “The  Coyote.”1 

(8)  Span.  Rio  Puerco ‘muddy  river’  ‘  dirty  river’.  =  Eng.  (5). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(9)  Span.  Rio  Salinas  ‘creek  of  the  alkali  flats’.  =Eng.  (6). 
“Salinas  Creek.”2 

After  much  questioning  at  San  Juan  it  seems  clear  that  these 
names  refer  to  one  stream,  the  name  Coyote  Creek  coming  per¬ 
haps  from  Coyote  settlement,  which  is  situated  on  the  creek.  ‘  ‘  The 
branches  of  which  the  Chama  is  formed  are  the  Coyote  in  the 
west,  the  Gallinas  north  of  west,  and  the  Nutrias  north.  It  is  said 
that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red,  those  of  the  Gallinas  white, 
and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid.  According  as  one  or  the  other  of 
these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters  of  the  Chama  assume  a  differ¬ 
ent  hue.”1  Cf.  [1:30]  and  [29:120]. 

[1:30]  (1)  DeHwe  ‘coyote  place’  (de  ‘ coyote ’;  ’iwe‘ at’  locative  post¬ 
fix  referring  to  a  single  place.)  (Probably  <  Span. ).  =  Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3).  This  name  refers  of  course  to  the  whole  region  as 
well  as  to  the  Mexican  settlement  itself. 

(2)  Eng.  Coyote  settlement  and  region.  (<Span.).  =Tewa(l), 
Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Coyote  ‘coyote’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).  Cf.  [1:29]. 

[1:31]  (1)  Ilutahidu  ‘ dry  arroyo arroyo ’  (/m’w  ‘ arroyo ’  ‘large groove’; 

la  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’;  hu\i  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  =Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (5).  This  name  is  applied  especially  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  stream,  as  far  up  as  the  white  mineral  deposit  or  farther,  this 
portion  of  the  bed  being  usually  dry.  This  is  perhaps  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Span.  Arroyo  Seco. 

(2)  Psesyt fhu’u,  Pxsqnipo  ‘ deer  horn  arroyo ’  ‘deer  horn  water’ 
( p%syr)f  ‘deer  horn’  ‘deer’,  svgf  ‘horn’;  hu'u  ‘large 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  56,  note,  1892. 

2  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  North¬ 
ern  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69. 
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groove’  ‘arroyo’;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘river’.)  Cf.  Eng.  (4), 
Span.  (6).  This  name  is  applied  most  frequently  perhaps  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  waterway,  near  Cangilon  Mountain  [1:35]. 
Since  this  is  not  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Span,  name,  Ps^s^yf 
may  be  an  old  Tewa  name  applied  originally  to  either  Cangilon 
Mountain  or  Cangilon  Creek. 

(3)  Eng.  Cangilon  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (4).  Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  Cangilon  ‘  horn  river’.  =  Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa (2). 
This  creek  rises  at  Cangilon  Mountain.  Cf.  [1:33],  [1:34], 

[1:35],  and  [22: unlocated]. 

[1:32]  (1)  Satiepo  ‘Athabascan  water  ’  {Sate  ‘  Athabascan  ’;  po  ‘  water  ’ 
‘spring’).  Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  jywcpisaUpo  ‘  Navaho  water  ’  (J^wdnsabe  ‘  Navaho’  <  JSfwqy  f- 
‘Jemez’,  Satie  ‘Athabascan’;  po  ‘water’  ‘spring’).  =Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Navaho  spring.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Ojo  Navajo  ‘Navaho  spring’.  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  spring,  said  to  be  perennial,  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  Cangilon  Creek,  as  shown  on  the  map.  See  Navaho  Canyon 
[1:  unlocated]. 

[1:33]  (1)  Eng.  Lower  Cangilon  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Cangilon  el  Rito  abajo  ‘  horn  settlement  down  creek’. 
=  Eng.  (1).  Prof.  H.  E.  Bolton  states  that  the  name  Cangilon 
was  given  by  Father  Escalante  in  1776.  “Cangillon”  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  “Upper  Cangillon”.1 2  “  Canjilon.”3 

No  Tewa  name  was  obtained.  Cf.  [1:31],  [1:34],  and  [1:35]. 
[1:34]  (1)  Eng.  Upper  Cangilon  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Cangilon  el  rito  arriba  ‘horn  (settlement)  up  creek’. 
=  Eng.  (1).  “Upper  Cangillon 

[1:35]  Pxse/mpiyf  ‘  deer-horn  mountains ’  {ps^s^yf  ‘deer-horn’  <psg, 
‘deer’,  sqyf  ‘horn’;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 
Since  this  is  not  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Span,  name,  P%sey  f 
may  be  an  old  Tewa  name  applied  originally  to  either  Cangilon 
Mountain  or  Cangilon  Creek.  Cf.  [1:31]. 

The  main  road  from  El  Rito  to  Tierra  Amarilla  is  said  to  pass 
through  Upper  Cangilon.  No  Tewa  name  was  obtained.  Cf. 
[1:31]  and  [1:35]. 

1 TJ.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 

2  Map  accompanying  Hewett,  Antiquities,  1906;  also  Topographic  Map  of  New  Mexico,  U.  S. 

Geological  Survey,  Professional  Papers  68,  pi.  i,  1903-1908. 
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[1:36]  (1)  San  Juan  T'ibuhw’u  ‘‘T'i  dance; large  low  roundish  place’ 
‘ arroyo ’ ( T'i  ‘a  kind  of  dance  held  in  winter  at  San  J uan  Pueblo  ’ ; 
bidu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’;  hidu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 
At  an}^  time  those  wishing  to  dance  the  T'i  dance  get  permission 
from  the  War  Captain;  a  man  and  a  woman  are  the  principal 
dancers  and  property  is  thrown  to  the  crowd  at  the  close  of  the 
dance;  dit'i'o10  ‘they  are  dancing  this  kind  of  dance’  ( di  ‘they 
3  +’;  V°  progressive  postfix).  The  etymology  given  above  has 
been  confirmed  by  four  San  Juan  Indians,  from  whom,  however, 
no  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  t'i . 
The  f  of  t'i  is  clearly  aspirated.  A  Santa  Clara  informant  stated 
that  the  tifcue  (unaspirated  t !  ;  fcue  ‘  dance’)  is  a  San  Juan  dance 
and  described  it  as  it  had  been  described  to  the  writer  by  San 
Juan  Indians.  The  Santa  Clara  informant  stated  that  ti  is  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  headdress,  made  of  skin  and  sticks,  which  pro¬ 
jects  upward  and  forward  from  the  forehead  of  the  wearer,  and 
that  this  headdress  is  worn  in  the  San  Juan  tifcaei  There  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  have  this  information  discussed  by  San 
Juan  Indians.  The  place-name  is  not  known  to  Santa  Clara,  San 
Ildefonso,  or  Nambe  Indians  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  The 
verbs  t'it'i  ‘to  sparkle’  and  t'ik'edi  ‘to  stumble’  were  suggested 
by  a  San  Ildefonso  Indian  as  possibly  throwing  light  on  the 
etymology. 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Silvestre  ‘Silvestre  Arroyo’.  The  Span, 
name  of  the  arro}ro  is  from  the  name  of  the  Mexican  settlement 
Silvestre  [l:unlocated]. 

Unlocated 

(1)  Buwakuko  ‘breadstuff  stone  barranca’  ( buwalcu  ‘guayave  stone’ 
<buwa  ‘breadstuff’  ‘any  kind  of  bread’,  leu  ‘stone’;  kq  ‘bar¬ 
ranca’).  =  Span.  (2). 

This  is  one  of  the  localities  at  which  the  kind  of  stone  used 
for  baking  paper-bread  is  obtained.  See  under  Minekals, 
where  the  preparation  of  these  stones  is  described.  This 
place  is  probably  known  to  a  number  of  people  at  each  of 
the  Tewa  pueblos,  but  informants  differ  widely  as  to  its  location. 
They  agree  in  placing  the  locality  east  or  north  of  the  upper 
Chama  River.  One  informant  places  it  above  [1:20],  another 
below  [1:31]. 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Comal  ‘arroyo  of  the  stone  or  pan  for  cook¬ 
ing  tortillas,  guayave,  and  the  like’.  =Tewa  (1). 

(1)  JCindiwe  ‘where  the  willows’  {jdVf  ‘willow’;  Hwe  ‘at’ locative 
postfix).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Jara  ‘the  willow’.  =Tewa  (1). 
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This  is  the  name  of  some  locality  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reser¬ 
vation.  The  form  Jqndiwe  is  in  use  in  Tewa. 

(3)  Eng-.  “  Navaho  Canyon”.  Given  by  Hewett 1  as  a  northern 
tributary  of  Cangilon  Creek. 

(1)  PobeJco  ‘water-jar  barranca’  ( pobe  ‘water  jar’  ‘olla’  <po  ‘water’, 
be  referring  to  roundish  shape;  Jco  barranca).  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Tinaja  ‘large  storage-jar  arroyo’.  Cf.  Tewa 
(1).  Tinaja  is  n&iyfoe  in  Tewa;  Tewa  pobe  signifies  ‘olla’  in  Span. 

This  locality  is  said  to  be  east  or  north  of  the  upper  Chama 
River. 

(1)  Eng.  Sierra  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Sierra  ‘mountain  range  creek’.  =Eng.  (1). 

This  creek  is  either  a  tributary  of  Coyote  Creek  [1:29]  or 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Coyote  Creek.  None  of  the  Indian 
informants  had  heard  of  this  creek. 

(1)  Span.  Silvestre  ‘  wild’ ‘  sylvan’.  This  is  a  hamlet  on  Silves- 
tre  Creek  [1:36].  =Eng.  2. 

(2)  Eng.  Silvestre  town.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (1). 

Sqmpiyf  ‘porcupine  mountain’  ( soyf  ‘porcupine’;  piyf  ‘moun¬ 
tain’). 

A  high  mountain  somewhere  near  [1:23]. 

Ts%g.ifcv?iH  ‘where  the  white  mineral’  ( ts%gilcu  ‘a  kind  of  white  min¬ 
eral  used  for  whitewashing  the  walls  of  rooms  of  pueblo  houses, 
perhaps  gypsum’  <ts%g:i  unexplained,  leu  ‘  stone’  ‘mineral’;  V* 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  used  here  since  mere 
tssggilcu  would  not  indicate  the  place  but  the  mineral  itself). 

This  mineral  is  burned  and  then  mixed  with  water  and  used  for 
whitening  interior  walls.  See  under  Minerals.  The  location 
of  this  deposit  is  somewhere  east  or  north  of  the  upper  Chama 
River.  The  informants’  estimates  of  the  number  of  miles  from 
Abiquiu  to  this  deposit  vary  widely.  Since  this  substance  is 
called  yeso  in  Span,  the  deposit  may  be  on  or  by  the  Rito  Yeso. 
See  below. 

Span.  “Rito  Yeso”.1  This  is  given  as  an  eastern  tributary  of  Can¬ 
gilon  Creek  entering  the  latter  near  its  junction  with  the  Chama 
River.  The  name  means  ‘gypsum  or  chalk  creek’,  yeso  being 
the  Span,  equivalent  of  Tewa  fsseg_iJcu.  See  the  preceding  item. 

[2]  PEDERNAL  MOUNTAIN  SHEET 

The  country  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  2)  includes  some  of  the 

Chama  River  valley  and  part  of  the  Tsqmpije1iH  pyjf  ‘  western  moun- 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvn. 
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(Photograph  by  J.  A.  Jeanfon) 
A.  ANCIENT  TRAIL  LEADING  UP  THE  MESA  TO  TSIPj,K|j),QyWL  RUIN 


(Photograph  by  J.  A.  Jeangon) 
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tains’  [Large  Features: 8]  of  the  Tewa.  This  portion  of  the  western 
range  of  mountains,  situated  near  Abiquiu,  is  referred  to  by  Bande- 
lier 1  as  the  range  of  “Abiquiu”,  and  as  “  Sierra  de  Abiquiu”.2 

Pedernal  Mountain  [2:9],  plate  1,  B,  7,580  feet  in  altitude,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  area,  and  the  sheet  has  been 
called  Pedernal  Mountain  sheet. 

This  region  is  as  little  known  as  that  included  in  the  Tierra  Ama- 
rilla  sheet.  Here  also  the  site  of  only  one  ruin  is  shown,  although 
several  doubtless  exist.  See  Pueblo  Ruin  nearer  to  Pedernal  Peak 
than  [2:7],  [2: unlocated]. 

[2:1]  See  [1:29]. 

[2:2]  See  Chama  River  [Large  Features: 2]. 

[2:3]  See  [1:36]. 

[2:4]  (1)  Eng.  Canones  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Canones  ‘  the  creek  by  Canones  settlement’.  See 
[2:5],  [2:6],  and  [2:7]. 

[2:5]  This  is  the  upper  part  of  Canones  Creek  [2:4]  according  to  Mr. 

J.  A.  Jeanfon.  See  [2:4],  [2:6],  and  [2:7]. 

[2:6]  (1)  Eng.  Polvadera  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  New  Mexican  Span.  Rito  Polvadera  ‘dust-storm  creek’. 
=  Eng.  (1).  See  [2:4],  [2:5],  and  [2:7]. 

[2:7]  (1)  Tsipiy  f'oywi  Jcej  i  ‘  flaking-stone  mountain  pueblo  ruin  ’  ‘  Ped¬ 
ernal  Mountain  pueblo  ruin’  (Tsipiyf  ‘Pedernal  Mountain’,  see 
[2:9];  ’ oywilceji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  < ’’qywi  ‘pueblo’,  Jceji  postpound 
‘ruin’).  (PI.  2,  B.)  “Chipiinuinge  (Tewa,  ‘house  at  the  pointed 
peak’)  ”.3  =  Tsipijj f’qywige  ( ge  ‘  down  at’  ‘  over  at  ’  locative  postfix 
indicating  jiosition  not  above  the  speaker).  “Chipiinuinge”.4 
“Chipiinuinge  (tnaison  du  pic  pointu)”.5  “Tziipinguinge  (Tewa, 
the  place  of  the  pointed  mountain,  from  tzii,  meaning  point,  ping 
meaning  mountain,  and  uinge  the  place  or  village”.6  =  Tsipiyf- 
''qywvje  ‘down  at  or  over  at  the  pueblo  by  Pedernal  Mountain’ 
(g_e  locative  post-fix  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  “Tziipinguinge”.7  In 
a  letter  to  the  author,  October  27, 1911,  Mr.  Jeanfon  states:  “Re¬ 
garding  the  name.  The  Cerro  Pedernal  undoubtedly  has  given  the 
ruin  its  name.  The  translation  as  given  to  me  is:  The  Place  or 
Village  of  the  Pointed  Mountain  .  .  .  Although  Suaso8  sa}7s 
there  is  another  place  nearer  the  Pedernal  by  that  name  and 
that  this  is  not  the  true  Tziipinguinge”.  In  the  same  com- 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  11, 1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 

3  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  36,  1906. 

4  Ibid.,  pi.  xvii. 

3  Hewett,  Communautds,  p.  42,  1908. 

6  J.  A.  JeanQon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  x,  p.  101, 1911. 

7  J.  A.  Jeangon,  Ruins  at  Pesedeuinge,  ibid.,  xi,  p.  30,  1912. 

8  Aniceto  Suaso,  a  Santa  Clara  Indian. 
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municatioa  Mr.  Jeanpon  locates  the  ruin  as  follows:  “The  ruin 
is  located  between  two  creeks.  The  Canones  Creek  joins  the 
Polvadera  just  a  short  distance  north  of  the  ruin  and  the  com¬ 
panion  mesas  are  situated  in  the  crotch  formed  by  this  juncture. 
Canones  runs  southwest  from  the  junction,  the  Polvadera  almost 
due  south  .  .  .  The  ruin  is  in  the  PiedraLumbre  grant.”  The 

following  remarks  by  Bandelier1  have  some  bearing  on  this  ruin: 
“The  ruins  above  Abiquiu,  and  on  the  three  branches  by  which 
the  Chama  is  formed,  I  have  not  visited.  Some  of  them  have 
been  noticed  in  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geographical  Survey 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  to  which  I  refer  the  student.”2 
“While  at  the  Rito  [4:5],  Don  Pedro  Jaramillo  told  me  of  a 
pueblo  lying  west  of  it  [i.  e.,  of  the  Chama  River],  and  north- 
northwest  of  Abiquiu”.3  No  information  has  been  obtained  as  to 
what  tribe  built  or  occupied  this  pueblo.  The  name  is  merely  a 
descriptive  one  and  would  be  applied  to  any  ruin  near  Pedernal 
Mountain.  Cf.  [2:4],  [2:5],  [2:6],  [2:8],  and  [2:9];  see  pi.  2,  B. 

[2:8]  Smaller  mesa  southeast  of  the  mesa  on  which  Tsipiy / oywi 
stands.  The  end  of  the  arrow  marks  the  situation  of  a  peculiar 
neck  of  land  or  causeway  which  connects  this  small  mesa  with  the 
large  and  high  mesa  southeast  of  it.4 

[2:9]  (1)  Tsipiy  j°  ‘flaking  stone  mountain’  {tsi’i  ‘flaking  stone’  ‘obsi¬ 
dian’  ‘flint’;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  =Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5), 
Fr.  (6).  Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

(2)  Cochiti  lie fte’jan fekot'e  ‘flaking  stone  mountain’  ‘obsidian 
mountain’  ( hefte’janfe  ‘flaking  stone’  ‘obsidian’;  kofe  ‘moun¬ 
tain’).  =  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6).  Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

(3)  Cochiti  HeftJjan  femonakakot'e  ‘  black  obsidian  mountain’ 
( hejte-janfe  ‘flaking  stone’;  monaka  ‘black’;  koi'e  ‘mountain’). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6). 

(4)  Eng.  Pedernal  Mountain,  Pedernal  Peak.  (<Span.).  =Tewa 
(1),  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6).  Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

(5)  Span.  Cerro  Pedernal  ‘flaking  stone  mountain’.  =Tewa  (1), 
Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Fr.  (6).  Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

“The  truncated  cone  of  the  Pedernal”.5  “Cerro  Pedernal”.6 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  55-56,  1892. 

2  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1875,  Appendix  LL  (App.  J,  i),  Part  ii,  p.  1086,  copied 
into  Report  upon  United  States  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  Hundredth  Meridian  (vol.  vii, 
Special  Report  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  pp.  351  to  360  inclusive).  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  ruins 
on  the  Chama  were  also  noticed  in  1776  by  that  remarkable  monk,  Fray  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante, 
during  his  trip  to  the  Moqui  Indians  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  country.  See  his  Diario  of  that  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  Carta  al  P.  Morfl ,  April  2,  1778  (Par.  11). 

8  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  53,  note. 

4  See  Jeangon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  x,  pp.  102-103, 
1911. 

^Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

6Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvn. 
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(6)  Fr.  “Pic  Pedernal”1.  (<  Span.).  =  Tewa  (1),  Cochifci  (2), 
Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5).  Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

A  number  of  Tewa  Indians  have  stated  that  there  is  no  more 
obsidian  about  Pedernal  Mountain  than  elsewhere  in  mountains 
west  of  the  Tewa  villages. 

The  top  of  the  peak  is  flat  and  its  whole  appearance  is  peculiar. 
It  appears  to  be  the  highest  mountain  (7,580  feet)  within  20  miles 
northwest  of  [2:13].  It  can  be  seen  from  most  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  names  for  it  will  probably  be  found  in  a  number  of 
Indian  languages.  Florentin  Martinez,  of  San  Ildefonso,  has 
Tsipiyf  as  his  Tewa  name.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeanpon  states  that  when 
he  excavated  at  Tsipiy / oyw\  [2:7]  verjr  little  obsidian  was  found, 
but  quantities  of  calcedony  and  other  varieties  of  flaking  stone. 
See  [2:7],  [2:10],  and  Tsymyyije' iH  pyyf  [Large  Features:8];  also, 
pi.  1,  B. 

[2:10]  (1 )  fnpirjf  ‘cicada  mountain’  (fy,  ‘cicada’;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 
Cf.  [5:19],  [22:30]. 

(2)  Eng.  Abiquiu  Mountain.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Abiquiu  ‘Abiquiu  [3:36]  mountain’.  =Eng. 
(2).  “Abiquiu  Peak”.2  “The  pyramid  of  the  extinct  volcano 
of  Abiquiu”.3  The  high  peak  of  Abiquiu”.4  “The  former  vol¬ 
cano  of  Abiquiu”.5  “The  base  of  Abiquiu  Peak,  and  of  its  south¬ 
ern  neighbor,  the  Pelado”.6  For  the  Pelado  see  [2:13].  The 
writer  has  not  found  a  Tewa  Indian  who  knows  this  mountain  by 
the  name  of  Abiquiu  Peak. 

Bandelier7  states  that  this  peak  is  11,240  feet  high  according  to 
Wheeler’s  measurements.  This  mountain  does  not  look  to  be  as 
high  as  [2:9]  and  not  nearly  so  high  as  [2:13].  Its  top  is  quite 
pointed.  A  distant  view  of  the  peak  is  shown  in  plate  2,  B.  See 
[2:11],  [2:12],  Abiquiu  Mountains  [2 mnlocated],  and  Tsq/7Rj)ijeliH- 
piyf  [Large  Features:8]. 

[2:11]  (1)  fypirnp%rj(je  ‘  beyond  cicada  mountain  ’  ( fupiyf ,  see  [2:10]; 
pseyge  ‘beyond’). 

On  the  other  side,  i.e.,  the  western  side  of  Abiquiu  Mountain, 
there  are  no  trees,  it  is  said;  but  it  is  a  beautiful  place,  with 
much  grass,  waist  high.  One  kind  of  grass  which  grows  there 
is  used  for  making  brooms.  See  P\mp%y(je  [Large  Features:  1]. 

mewett,  Communaut6s,  p.  42. 

2  XJ.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 

New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  if,  p.  32, 1892. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  53. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  53,  note. 
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[2:12]  (1)  fg,p\nnuge  ‘at  the  base  of  cicada  mountain ’  (fypiyf,  see 
[2:10];  nuge  ‘at  the  base  of’  <nu’u  ‘at  the  base  of’,  ge  ‘down 
at’ ‘ oyer  at’). 

(2)  Eng.  Vallecito.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Yallecito  ‘little  valley’.  =  Eng.  (2). 

The  Yallecito  is  a  large,  comparatively  level,  area  where  con- 
•  siderable  dry-farming  is  practised  by  Mexicans.  This  locality  is 
reached  from  Abiquiu  by  driving  up  the  canyon,  which  is  also 
known  as  the  Yallecito.  This  canyon  the  Tewa  might  call 
pypinnugepotsPi  ( fupinnuge ,  as  above;  pofsi’i  ‘canyon  with 
water  in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  tsiH  ‘canyon’),  but  they  usually  call  the 
whole  canyon  and  vicinity  fupinnuge.  See  [2:10]  and  [2:11], 
[2:13]  (1)  Tsiku’mupiyf ,  probably  abbreviated  either  from  tsiii- 
nclku’mij,  piyf  ‘mountain  covered  with  flaking  stone  or  obsidian’, 
or  tsingkiCmu  piy  f  ‘flaking  stone  is  covered  mountain’  ‘ mountain 
where  the  flaking  stone  or  obsidian  is  covered’  (tsPi  ‘  flaking  stone’, 
here  referring  almost  certainly  to  obsidian,  which  abounds  in  the 
range  of  mountains  of  which  this  is  a  peak;  .ii  ‘  from  ’  ‘  by  ’  ‘  with  ’ 
postfix  showing  separation  or  instrumentality;  na  ‘it’;  ku’my,  ‘to 
be  covered’;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  The  writer  has  discussed  this 
et}7inology  with  a  considerable  number  of  Indians.  The  first 
et}7mology  mentioned  above  was  suggested  by  an  old  man  at  San 
Juan,  a  very  trustworthy  old  man  at  San  Ildefonso,  the  old  cacique 
of  Nambe,  and  several  other  reliable  informants.  One  often 
hears  such  an  expression  as  Iciui  nqku'my,  ‘it  is  covered  with 
stones’,  said  of  the  ground  (tcu  ‘stone’;  M  ‘from’  ‘by’  ‘  with  ’;  n(£ 
‘  it ’ ;  \iCmy,  ‘  to  be  covered  ’).  The  verb  ku’mu  may  also  be  used  of 
eyes  covered  by  a  hand,  face  covered  by  a  blanket,  etc. 

(2)  Tmmpije’impirj f  ‘mountain  of  the  west’  (tsampije  ‘west’ 
< isay f  unexplained,  pije  ‘toward’;  Hyf  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  This  is  the  ceremonial  name, 
the  mountain  being  the  Tewa  sacred  peak  of  the  west.  See  Car¬ 
dinal  Mountains. 

(3)  P'opipiyf  ‘bald  mountain’  (p' opi  ‘bald’  <fo  ‘hair’, 
pi  negative;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  =Cochiti  (4),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (Y). 
This  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span,  name  of  the  mountain, 
hardly  ever  used  by  the  Tewa.  Some  of  the  informants  did  not 
know  that  it  refers  to  Tsiku’ mupiy  f. 

(4)  Cochiti paiwatakot'e  ‘bald  mountain ’( j'a’wata  ‘bald’;  kot'e 
‘mountain’).  =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (7).  This  translates 
the  Span.  name.  The  Cochiti  use  now  the  Span,  name,  now  the 
term  here  given,  for  designating  this  or  any  of  the  other  “bald” 
mountains  of  this  part  of  New  Mexico. 
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(5)  Bald  Mountain,  Baldy  Mountain,  Pelado  Mountain.  (  <  Span.). 
=Tewa  (3),  Cochiti  (4),  Span.  (7). 

(6)  “Santa  Clara  Peak”.1 

(7)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  ‘bald  mountain’.  =Tewa  (3),  Cochiti 
(4),  Eng.  (5). 

“The  base  of  Abiquiu  Peak,  and  of  its  southern  neighbor, 
the  Pelado”.2  So  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  this  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Jemez  or  Yalle  Range.  Its  height  is  given 
by  Wheeler  as  11,260  feet.3  It  is  the  Tewa  sacred  mountain  of  the 
west  and  worship  is  performed  on  its  summit.4  It  may  also  be 
the  sacred  mountain  of  the  east  of  the  Navaho.  See  Cardinal 
Mountains,  page  44.  The  Jemez  name  for  the  mountain  could 
not  be  obtained.  The  top  is  almost  destitute  of  trees,  hence  the 
Span.  name.  See  [2:14].  For  the  name  Pelado  cf.  [27:10],  etc. 
[2:14]  Tetokwaje  probably  ‘cottonwood  inside  of  something  height’ 
{te  ‘cottonwood,’  Populus  wislizeni;  to  ‘to  be  inside  of  some¬ 
thing’,  said  of  objects  within  hollow  objects;  kwaje  ‘on  top’ 
‘height’).  Why  the  locality  is  called  thus  is  not  known  to  the 
informants.  This  name  applies  to  the  yellowish  slope  near  the 
top  of  Bald  Mountain  on  the  eastern  side.  This  slope  is  grassy 
and,  especially  in  autumn,  has  a  bright  yellow  color.  See 
[2:13].  .  , 

[2:15]  Kusy,n fy>piyf  ‘sliding  stone  mountain’  (leu  ‘stone’;  sunfy,  ‘to 
slide  or  slip  down  a  gradual  or  steep  slope’;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 
The  mountain  is  called  thus  because  its  sides  are  so  steep  that  a 
stone  will  slide  down. 

This  is  a  high  and  thin  ridge  which  separates  the  upper  Oso 
drainage  from  Santa  Clara  Creek.  For  designations  of  places 
along  its  southern  side  for  which  the  Santa  Clara  people  have 
names,  see  [14]. 

[2:16]  Kumantsihu'u  ‘Comanche  arroyo’  ( Kumqntsi  ‘Comanche’ 
<Span.  Comanche;  hii’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

One  of  the  headwaters  of  Oso  Creek  [5:35].  It  is  said  that 
it  flows  into  [2:17].  Comanche  arroyo  is  a  common  name  in 
New  Mexico;  cf.  [6:12]. 

[2:17]  Mgipo  ‘wild-goose  water’  {k(igi  ‘wild  goose’;  fto  ‘water’ 
‘creek’  ‘river’). 

One  of  the  headwaters  of  Oso  Creek  [5:35].  See  [2:18]. 
[2:18]  Span.  Riachuelo  ‘rivulet’  ‘arroyo’. 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  on  the  Kagipo  [2:17].  Three 
families  lived  there  in  1911  according  to  a  San  Juan  informant. 

iU.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 
sBandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  33,  1892. 
s  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  p.  648,  1906. 

4gee  W.  B.  Douglass,  A  World-quarter  Shrine  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  xi, 
pt.  4,  pp.  159-173,  1912. 
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[2:19]  Kwsg£si?i  ‘oak  canyon’  ‘oak’;  tsi’i  ‘canyon’). 

This  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  chief  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Oso  [5:35]. 

[2:20]  TssgPxnnx  ‘at  the  white  meal  .or  flour  ’  (fs%  ‘whiteness’ 
‘white’;  les^yf  ‘meal’  ‘flour’;  n%  ‘at’). 

This  locality  lies  between  [2:15]  and  [2:21]. 

[2:21]  Pee,'ienq,i]kd’iH  ‘where  the  deer  eat  earth’  ‘mule  deer’;  M 
‘they  3+’;  n(ir> f  ‘earth’  incorporated  object;  Ico  ‘to  eat’:  V*  loc¬ 
ative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Presumably  a  salt-lick  frequented  by  deer.  The  earth  at  this 
place  is  said  to  be  salty.  The  locality  is  said  to  be  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  east  of  [2:20]. 

[2:22]  S%bekwaje  ‘pottery  bowl  height’  ( ssebe  ‘a  kind  of  bowl’  <s% 
unexplained,  be  ‘roundish’  ‘roundish  vessel’;  kwaje  ‘on  top’ 
‘height’). 

This  high  flat- topped  mesa  is  conspicuous  from  the  Rio  Grande 
valley.  Cf.  [2:24]  and  [2:25].  Sandy  hills  lie  between  this  mesa 
and  the  Chama  River. 

[2:23]  Tsit’innse  ‘at  the  basalt  fragments’  (tsi  ‘basalt’;  tiijf  ‘frag¬ 
ment’  ‘to  break’  ‘to  crack’;  nx  ‘at’). 

It  is  said  that  this  place  is  a  short  distance  southwest  from  San 
Lorenzo  settlement.  See  San  Lorenzo  [2: unlocated].  It  is  at 
the  base  of  Malpais  Mesa  [2:24].  In  this  vicinity  are  strewn 
great  quantities  of  cracked  and  broken  basalt  and  lava.  There  is 
a  spring  at  this  place. 

[2:24]  (1)  Ma’a^pijjf  unexplained  {mdse  unexplained;  pijjf  ‘moun¬ 
tain’). 

(2)  Eng.  Malpais  Mesa.  (<Span.)  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  Malpais,  Cerrito  Malpais  ‘basalt  mesa’  ‘basalt 
mountain  ’. 

The  top  of  MPxfmj f  has  the  shape  of  a  mountain  peak  rather 
than  of  a  mesa  top.  The  height  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Black 
Mountain.  Cf.  [2:22]  and  [2:25]. 

[2:25]  (1)  PiyFvyf  ‘dark  mountain’  {piyf  ‘mountain’;  k'uyf 
‘darkness’  ‘dark’  ‘obscure’).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Black  Mountain,  Negro  Mountain,  Black  Mesa,  Negro 
Mesa.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Negro,  Cerrito  Negro,  Mesa  Negro  ‘black 
mountain’  ‘black  mesa’.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  Tewa  name  is  more  picturesque  than  the  Span.  The  moun¬ 
tain  looks  peculiarly  dark  in  certain  light,  but  would  hardly  be 
called  black.  The  top  is  quite  flat,  and  it  may  well  be  called  a 
mesa.  It  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Cf. 
[2:22]  and  [2:24]. 
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[2:26]  (1)  P'ewabodi ,  P'eujalimboh  ‘cross  knob’  (pK ewa  ‘ cross’  <pe 
‘stick’,  wa  unexplained;  boM  ‘round  pile’  ‘groove’  ‘knob’ 
‘knoll’  ‘round-topped  mountain’).  Probably  <Span.  =Eng. 
(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cruz  Mountain.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerrito  de  la  Cruz ‘cross  mountain’.  =Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2). 

This  small  round  mountain  can  be  seen  at  the  base  of  Ma’se- 
piijf  [2:24].  .The  Tewa  name  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the 
Span.  Why  it  should  be  called  ‘  cross  mountain  ’  is  not  known  to 
the  informants. 

[2:27]  (1)  San  Juan  Kep  qndiHhege  ‘over  at  the  black  peak  gullies’ 
(&(3‘peak’;  p%.Vf  ‘blackness’  ‘black’;  ‘ iH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  hde  ‘small  groove’  ‘arroyito’  ‘gully’;  gg‘down 
at’  ‘over  at’). 

(2)  Eng.  Capirote  Hill.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  El  Capirote  ‘pointed  cap’  ‘hood’  ‘falcon  hood’;  also 
‘body  louse’  ‘grayback’.  The  informants  do  not  know  with 
which  meaning  this  name  wTas  originally  used. 

This  hill  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  from  several  localities  in 
the  Chama  Valley.  It  seemed  to  be  dark  or  blackish. 

[2:28]  San  Juan  TounbuhPu  unexplained  ( TowibPu ,  see  [2:29]; 
hii’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyito’). 

[2:29]  San  Juan  Towibu’u  unexplained  ( tovri  unexplained;  one  San 
Juan  informant  has  tried  hard  to  account  for  the  origin  of  towi 
but  without  success;  bvJu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  See  [2:28]. 

[2:30]  San  Juan  Kotibuhu’u  ‘malarial  chills  dale  arroyo’  (Kotibw’u,  see 
[2:31];  hidu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[2:31]  San  Juan  KotibvJu  ‘malarial  chills  dale’  (Icoti  ‘malarial  chills’ 
as  in  nq  5 okotipo ’°  ‘I  have  the  chills’  <hnd  ‘I’  emphatic  pronoun, 
’<?  ‘ I’  prefixed  pronoun,  leoti  ‘malarial  chills’, ‘to  make’  ‘to 
be  affected  by ’;  bv?u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’  ‘dale’ ‘valley’). 
See  [2:30].  ^ 

[2:32]  San  Juan  Ts%tageko,  T  s3P,tagd  iykq  ‘white  slope  barranca’ 
(fs%tage,  see  [2:unlocated];  Hjjf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  ko  ‘barranca’). 

The  place  fsdetage,  from  which  this  barranca  takes  its  name,  is 
not  located.  See  [2:unlocated]. 

[2:33]  San  Juan  Tsikukohu’u ,  TsilcuiykqhPu  ‘basalt  rocks  arroyo’ 
(tsi  ‘basalt’;  leu  ‘stone’;  ’’{yf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kqhiCu  ‘barranca  arroyo ’ < kq  ‘barranca’,  lathi  ‘large 
groove’  'arroyo’). 

[2:34 ^funfc^k'qndiwe  hPu,  funfifp onn ijjf  hiha  ‘arroyo  where  the 
white  earth  is  dug’  {punfse,  k'oncliwe,  see  [2:35];  Hyf  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hvhi  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  See 
[2:35]. 
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[2:35]  San  Juan  fun  f  self  qn<liwe  ‘where  the  white  earth  is  dug’ 
( fun ‘a  kind  of  white  earth  used  by  the  Tewa’,  see  Minerals; 
k'qyf  ‘to  dig’;  Hwe  ‘at’).  See  [2:34J. 

[2:36]  San  Juan  SipimUH  ‘projecting  corner  formed  by  the  lower  ribs 
at  each  side  above  the  abdomen  ’  (sipu  ‘  the  depression  at  each  side 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  of  a  person,  just  below  the  ribs,’ 
noticeable  especially  in  lean  persons  <si  ‘belly’,  pu  ‘base’;  will 
‘  pro j  ecting  corner  ’) .  This  name  is  given  to  the  ends  of  the  tongues 
of  the  low  mesa  west  of  San  Jose  [13:44]  both  north  and  south  of 
nuy  fseS  ondiwehu’u  [2:34],  but  chiefly  south  of  the  latter.  See 
[2:37]  and  [2:38]. 

[2:37]  San  Juan  SipuwUihuHt,  SipuwU'iHyphu’u  ‘projecting  lower 
ribs  arroyo’  ( Sipuwui ,  see  [2:36];  Hy f  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  Zm’if  ‘ large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  This  name  re¬ 
fers  to  several  small  arroyos  south  of  fun  fwk’  o  nd  i/wehu’u  [2:34] 
and  at  Sipuwui.  See  [2:36]  and  [2:38]. 

[2:38]  San  Juan  SipuivUv'oku  ‘projecting  lower  ribs  hills’  (Sipuvrui, 
see  [2:36];  ’oku  ‘hill’). 

These  low  hills  are  seen  on  top  of  the  plateau  west  of  Sipuwui. 
See  [2:36]  and  [2:37]. 

[2:39]  (1)  T Yatfekwajeiakqyf  ‘plain  of  the  height  by  Guache’  (  Watfe 
‘Guache’  [14:11];  kwaje  ‘on  top’  ‘height’;  ’ akoyf  ‘plain’). 
=  Tewa  (2). 

(2)  Ma hub ugekwaj 3 ok q y f  ‘plain  of  the  height  by  owl  corner’ 
( Mahyibu’u ,  see  [14:11];  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  kwaje  ‘on  top’ 
‘height’;  ’ akoyf  ‘plain’).  =Tewa  (1).  See  [14:11]. 

[2:40]  San  Juan  Tek' uMkwaje  ‘break  wagon  height’  (Tek’ate,  see 
[13:47];  kwaje  ‘on  top’  ‘height’). 

San  Juan  Indians  go  much  to  this  place  for  firewood.  They 
reach  the  height  by  driving  up  a  small  arroyo  which  is  called 
Tekidbehuu;  see  [13:47]. 

[2:41]  (1)  Eng.  Roman  Mountain.  (<  Span.).  “Mt.  Roman.”1  =Span. 

(2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Roman.  =Eng.  (1).  Only  one  Santa  Clara 
Indian  was  found  who  knows  this  name.  Inquiry  at  Espanola 
revealed  the  fact  that  this  mountain  bears  the  given  name  of 
Roman  Sarasar,  a  Mexican  butcher  of  Espanola,  who  has  cattle 
pastured  there. 

[2:42]  Santa  Clara  Creek,  see  [14:24]. 

[2:43]  Coyote  Creek,  see  [1:29]. 

[2:44]  Cebolla  Creek,  see  [27:3]. 


-  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  XVII. 
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Unlocated 

(1)  Eng.  Abiquiu  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2).  “the  range. 
...  of  Abiquiu.”  1 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  de  Abiquiu  ‘Abiquiu  Mountains’,  named  from 
Abiquiu  Peak  [2:10]  and  Abiquiu  settlement  [3:36].  =Eng.  (1). 
“Sierra  de  Abiquiu.”2 

The  mountains  west  of  Abiquiu  are  thus  called.  They  are 
really  the  northern  part  of  the  Jemez  Range;  see  Tsq/mpijeHH  pW.f 
[Large  Features:  8].  “The  northern  end  of  the  range  [Ts&m- 
is  formed  by  the  Sierra  de  Abiquiu,  with  the  peak 
of  the  same  name  [2:10];  then  follows  the  Cerro  Pelado  [2:13].” 2 
It  is  very  uncertain  just  which  and  how  many  mountains  are  in¬ 
cluded  by  the  name.  See  [2:10]  and  [3:36]. 

DPqykwaje  ‘  turkey  tracks  height1  (di  ‘turkey’  ‘chicken’;  '‘qyf  ‘foot’ 
‘footprint’;  Jcwaje  ‘on  top’  ‘height’). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  low  mesa  somewhere  near  Roman  Mountain 
[2:11].  The  name  is  familiar  at  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San 
lldefonso. 

Santa  Clara  Kup'ubiPu  ‘hollowed  stone  corner’  (Jcu  ‘stone’;  p'u  ‘hol¬ 
lowness’  ‘hollow’;  bvPu  ‘ large  low  roundish  place’).  P’u,  is  prob¬ 
ably  connected  with  p'u  ‘  to  inflate’. 

A  place  near  upper  Oso  Creek  [5:35],  according  to  two  Santa 
Clara  informants. 

Santa  Clara  Makowdpijjf  ‘sky  mountain’  {makowa  ‘sky’;  pijf 
‘mountain’). 

This  is  a  mountain  north  or  northwest  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

Span.  San  Jos6  ‘Saint  Joseph’. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeanpon  this  is  a  Mexican  settlement 
on  upper  Oso  Creek  [5:35]. 

(1)  Eng.  San  Lorenzo  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  San  Lorenzo,  Plazita  San  Lorenzo  ‘  Saint  Lawrence’. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

This  Mexican  settlement  is  said  to  be  southeast  of  Ss^bekwaje 
[2:22]  and  northeast  of  Tsit'inn%  [2:23]. 

Tssetage  ‘over  at  the  white  slope’  (fs%  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  tcCa 
‘gradual  slope’  ‘gentle  slope’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  See 
[2:32]. 

Pueblo  ruin  nearer  Pedernal  Mountain  [2:9]  than  [2:7],  q.  v. 

[3]  ABIQUIU  SHEET 

The  Tewa  refer  to  the  country  about  Abiquiu  as  ’ Abekjupije 
‘  up  Abiquiu  way’  (Abekju  ‘Abiquiu  ’  \pije  ‘ toward’).  The  ruins 
shown  on  this  sheet  (map  3)  are  all  claimed  by  the  Tewa. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  11, 1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 
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[3:1]  Span.  “Arroyo  Cubre.”1  This  would  mean  ‘copper  arroyo’. 
This  name  was  not  known  to  the  informants. 

[3:2]  (1)  P'efupiype  ‘projecting1  timber  and  little  mountain’  (P'efu, 
see  [3:36];  piy,f  ‘mountain’;  A  diminutive).  Cf.  (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  ’  Afielcjuftiy  pe,  ’ Aief upiype  ‘Abiquiu  little  mountain’ 
(Aftekju,  ’Abefu  ‘Abiquiu’,  see  [3:36];  piyf  ‘mountain’;  A  di¬ 
minutive).  Cf.  (1)  and  (3). 

(3)  RAsd’oywvjepvyfA,  KAsopiype  ‘large  legging  or  large 
legging  village  little  mountain’  (R'oso’  oywige,  see  [3:36];  piyf 
‘mountain’;  A  diminutive). 

[3:3]  See  [2:12]. 

[3:4]  (1)  Eng.  Santa  Rosa  Chapel.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Capilla  de  Santa  Rosa  ‘  chapel  of  Saint  Rose’. 

The  ruins  of  this  chapel  lie  about  a  mile  east  of  Abiquiu,  south 
of  Chama  River,  between  the  main  wagon  road  and  the  river. 
The  walls  are  still  standing;  the  door  was  toward  the  east.  The 
structure  was  built  of  adobe. 

[3:5]  Chama  River.  See  Chama  River  [Large  Features: 2]. 

[3:6]  JympowihuAkuA  ‘little  hills  of  [3:7]’  (Jqmpowihii’u,  see  [3:7]; 
Aim  ‘hill’;  A  diminutive). 

The  hills  of  [3:12]  might  also  be  called  thus. 

[3:7]  (1)  Jympovrilivlu  ‘willow  water  gap  arroyo’  {JarnpovyPi,  see 
[3:unlocated];  hvlu  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  Eng.  Madera  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Madera,  Canada  Madera  ‘timber  arroyo’ 
‘timber  Canada’.  =Eng.  (2). 

This  arroyo  enters  Chama  River  slightly  east  of  and  opposite  [3 :9]. 
Mexicans  go  up  this  arroyo  to  get  timber  with  which  to  build 
houses,  hence  the  Span.  name.  They  get  the  timber  especially  at 
a  place  up  the  arroyo  called  JfympowiAm  Tewa;  see  [3:  unlocated]. 
A  trail  passing  up  this  arroyo  connects  Abiquiu  [3:36]  and  El 
Rito  [4:5]. 

[3:8]  (1)  Pofvhuih'u/u  ‘squash  projection  height  arroyo’  {Pofulc&ii^ 
see  [3:10];  hirfu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  KyJcePhvIu  ‘  skunk-bush  height  arroyo  ’  (KulceP,  see 
[3  :10] ;  hvlu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  See  also  [3:8], 

[3:9]  (1)  Pofulc&ii’oywikeji  ‘squash  projection  height  pueblo  ruin’ 

( PofukeP ,  see  [3:10];  Aywipeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <pqywi  ‘pueblo’, 
~keji  postpound  ‘ruin’). 

(2)  Kuk&ii’’ oywikeji  ‘skunk-bush  height  pueblo  ruin’  (Ky.lc&ii, 
see  [3:10];  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <  ’ qywi  ‘pueblo’,  kejp ruin’). 
See  also  [3:8]. 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvn. 
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[3:10]  (1)  Pofu'h&ii  ‘squash  projection  height’  ( po  ‘squash’  ‘gourd’ 
‘pumpkin’;  f v?u  ‘horizontally  projecting  end  of  anything’;  Ic&ii 
‘  at  the  top  ’  ‘  height  ’). 

(2)  KyJc&ii  ‘skunk-bush  height’  (Jcy,  ‘skunk-bush’;  IceM  ‘at  the 
top’  ‘height’). 

There  is  much  skunk-bush  growing  on  this  mesa. 

[3:11]  (1)  Tomajopiyf  ‘good  pinon  mountain’  (to  ‘pinon  tree’;  majo 
‘good’  ‘best’  ‘tip-top’  ‘chief’,  its  second  syllable  being  probably 
the  augmentative  jo\  pijjf  ‘mountain’). 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  good-sized  pinon  trees  on  this 
mountain.  With  this  name  cf.  Chimayo  [22:18]. 

(2)  Eng.  “Black  Mountains”.1 
The  mountain  is  not  at  all  black. 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  de  los  Burros  ‘ donkey  mountain’.  So  called 
because  there  either  are  or  were  many  wild  donkeys  on  this  moun¬ 
tain.  This  appears  to  be  the  common  name  among  Mexicans 
about  Abiquiu. 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  Tequesquite  ‘  tequesquite  [see  Minerals] 
mountain’.  This  name  is  applied  because  .Tequesquite  Spring 
[3:14]  is  situated  near  this  mountain. 

(5)  Span.  Cerro  Abiquiu  ‘Abiquiu  mountain’.  This  name  is 
frequently  applied  by  Mexicans  living  in  the  Ojo  Caliente  region 
and  in  Chama  River  valley  below  the  mountain. 

From  Ojo  Caliente  it  appears  to  be  the  most  prominent  moun¬ 
tain  near  Abiquiu  [3:36]. 

Cf.  [3:2],  [3:13],  [3:14],  [3:15]. 

[3:12]  Tomajopimpseyge’ohi’e  ‘small  hills  behind  [3:11]’  (Tomajopiyf, 
see  [3:11];  pxyge  ‘over  beyond’  ‘behind’  <p%yf-  ‘ be3*ond ’,  ge 
‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’ oku  ‘hill’;  ’<? diminutive).  This  name  could 
be  applied  by  a  speaker  anywhere,  the  Tewa  thinking  of  the  set¬ 
tled  Chama  River  country  somehow  as  being  in  front  of  the 
mountain  [3:11]  and  of  the  little  hills  [3:12]  as  being  behind  it. 
These  hills  could  also  be  called  JqmpowiluC oluC e  [3:6]  or  by  sev¬ 
eral  other  descriptive  names.  Cf.  [3:11],  [3:13],  [3:14],  [3:15]. 

[3:13]  Tom.ajopinnuge’ohu  ‘hills  at  the  foot  of  [3:11]’  ( Tomajopiyf , 
see  [3:11];  nuge  ‘over  at  the  base  of’  <nv?u  ‘at  the  base  of’,  ge 
‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’’ohu  ‘hill’).  This  name  refers  to  the  entire 
chain  of  four  whitish  hills  and  also  to  the  two  small  dark  hills 
[3:15]  south  of  this  hill-chain. 

There  are  many  tdba  ‘dills’  by  these  hills.  Cf.  [3:11],  [3:12], 
[3:14],  [3:15]. 

[3:14]  (1)  ’Axxpo/ji’e,  Tomajopinniige’g.ssepopi’e  ‘little  alkali  spring’ 
‘little  alkali  spring  at  the  foot  of  [3:11]’ ‘alkali’  < y  as  in 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvii. 
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’’qnfdg,  ‘salt’,  see  ‘pepperiness’,  see  Minerals;  popi  ‘spring-’  <po 
‘water’,  pi  ‘to  come  out’;  ’<?  diminutive;  Tomajopinnuge  as  in 
[3:13]).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

Although  refers  to  any  kind  of  alkali  the  alkaline  deposit 
of  this  spring  has  peculiar  properties  and  is  called  in  Span,  by  a 
special  name.  See  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tequesquite  Spring.  (<Mex.  Span.).  =Span.  (3). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Tequesquite  ‘spring  where  a  peculiar  alkaline 
substance  known  in  Mexican  and  New  Mexican  Span,  as  teques¬ 
quite  is  obtained.’  See  Tequesquite  under  Minerals.  =Eng. 
(2).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Ojo  del  Pajaro  ‘bird  spring’.  This  name  was  ob¬ 
tained  only  from  Mr.  Jose  Rafael  Gallego,  who  lives  at  [3:20]. 
He  says  that  he  has  heard  the  spring  called  by  this  name,  but  that 
it  is  usually  called  Ojo  Tequesquite. 

This  spring  is  in  the  arroyo  which  issues  from  between  the  most 
easterly  of  the  chain  of  hills  [3:13]  and  the  hill  next  to  the  most 
easterly  one.  Mr.  Gallego,  who  has  lived  long  in  the  vicinity,  at 
[3:20],  and  has  visited  the  spring  many  times,  states  that  the  teques¬ 
quite  is  deposited  as  a  crust  on  the  bed  of  the  arroyo  about  the 
spring.  In  most  places  this  crust  is  so  thin  that  the  substance  can 
not  be  gathered  without  considerable  admixture  of  sand.  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  Indians  go  to  the  place  and  carry  away  sacks  of  the  sub¬ 
stance,  which  is  used  by  them  as  a  purgative  and  for  raising  bread. 
See  Tequesquite,  under  Minerals.  A  specimen  of  the  teques¬ 
quite  from  this  spring  was  obtained  from  an  old  Indian  of  San 
Juan,  who  kept  a  sack  of  the  substance  in  his  house  to  use  as  medi¬ 
cine  and  as  baking  powder.  Cf.  [3:11],  [3:12],  [3:13],  [3:15]. 

[3:15]  T omajopinnuge’ okuki yy / e  ‘  little  dark  hills  at  the  foot  of  [3:11]’ 
(Tomajopinnuge  as  in  [3:13];  ’’oku  ‘hill’;  k'pnjf  ‘darkness’  ‘dark’; 
’<s  diminutive). 

These  two  small,  low,  dark-colored  hills  are  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  chain  of  hills  [3:13]  and  east  of  the  Teques¬ 
quite  Spring  [3:14]. 

[3:16]  Pueblo  ruin. 

This  ruin  lies  just  west  of  Mariana  [3:19],  between  the  wagon 
road  and  the  river.  The  writer  used  every  endeavor  at  San  J  uan 
to  obtain  the  Indian  name  of  this  ruin,  but  without  success.  A 
low  mound  could  be  seen  in  the  field  where  the  ruin  lies. 

[3:17]  Ma husa p ' U ih «’ u  ‘owl  excrement  pile  arroyo’  ( Mcth'gsap' iJLi , 
see  [3:18];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  is  lost  in  the  fields  just  east  of  Mariana  [3:19]. 
See  [3:18]. 
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[3:18]  Mahysap'  iii  ‘little  piles  of  owl  excrement’  (mahy  ‘owl’;  sa 
‘excrement’;  pUi  ‘small  pile’). 

These  hills  might  easily  be  thought  to  resemble  owl  excrement. 

[3:19]  (1)  Eng.  Mariana  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Mariana  ‘  pertaining  to  Mary’.  Mariana  is  in  Span,  a 
woman’s  given  name.  =Eng.  (1).  “Mardiana,”1 

(3)  Span.  El  Puente,  La  Puente,  ‘the  bridge’.  A  Mexican 
living  at  this  place  said  that  there  was  formerly  a  bridge  across  the 
Chama  River  there;  hence  this  name.  “  Three  miles  below  (south¬ 
east)  Abiquiu,  at  a  place  called  ‘La  Puente’  (the  Bridge).”2  “La 
Puenta”.3 

It  is  said  that  some  Mormon  families  came  to  live  at  this  place 
about  six  years  ago  and  that  the  name  Mariana  was  never  heard 
before  they  came.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  now  Mariana. 
Mexicans  still  call  the  place  El  Puente,  and  few  who  do  not  live 
in  the  vicinity  seem  to  know  that  the  name  has  been  changed 
to  Mariana.  Mariano  and  Mariana  are  given  names  common 
in  New  Mexico.  At  present  there  are  two  frame  houses  at 
Mariana,  in  one  of  which  is  the  post-office.  The  ruin  [3:16] 
lies  in  the  tields  just  west  of  Mariana  and  the  ruin  on  a  bluff 
150  feet  above  the  river  described  by  Yarrow,  Bandelier,  and 
Hewett,  must  be  somewhere  near.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter 
is  [3:9].  See  [3 :unlocated]  for  complete  discussion. 

[3:20]  Span.  Los  Gallegos.  This  place  is  named  from  Mr.  Jose  Ra¬ 
fael  Gallego  and  family,  who  have  a  ranch  there. 

The  place  is  just  west  of  Tierra  Azul  [3:26]. 

[3:21]  Tomajobu’ u  ‘over  at  the  corner  by  [3:11]’  ( Tomajo  for  Tomajo- 
ftir/f,  see  [3:11];  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

All  this  low  sandy  arid  corner  is  called  thus. 

[3:22]  Tomajokohu’u  ‘arroyos  of  [3:11]’  ( Tomajo  for  Tomajopiyf, 
see  [3:11];  kohu’u  ‘ barranca  arroyo  <ko  ‘barranca,’  hv?u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

The  arroyo,  which  enters  the  river  just  east  of  the  wagon  road, 
has  its  mouth  slightly  to  the  west  of  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Fari'an,  a 
Frenchman  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  Mexican  ranch  owner 
named  Chavez.  See  [3:11]. 

[3:23]  The  main  wagon  road  between  El  Rito  [4:5]  and  Abiquiu  [3:36]. 

[3:24]  "‘AwapabiCu  ‘cattail  corner’  (’ awap  a  ‘cattail’;  bii’u  ‘large 
low  round  place’). 

This  swampy  place  is  just  west  of  the  cottonwood  grove  [3:25]. 

[3:25]  TekabiCu  ‘ cottonwood  grove  corner ’  (te  ‘cottonwood’  LPopu 
lus  wislizeni1 ;  lea  ‘thicket’  ‘forest’  ‘thick’,  meaning  ‘close  to¬ 
gether’;  bxCu  ‘large  low  round  place’). 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvir. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  56,  1892. 

3  Hewett,  Communau t6s,  p.  42,  1908. 
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This  is  almost  due  north  of  Tierra  Azul  [3:26]. 

[3:26]  (1)  JVq,ntsq,yw%bu’u  ‘blue  or  green  earth  corner’  (nayp  ‘earth”; 
ts$yw%  ‘blueness’  ‘blue’  ‘greenness’  ‘green’;  buhc  ‘large  low 
round  place’).  =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tierra  Azul.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Tierra  Azul  ‘  blue  earth  ’. 

The  names  refer  to  the  bluish,  or  rather  grayish,  color  of  the 
soil  at  the  place.  The  Indian  informants  insist  that  Ngntsgywspou' u 
is  the  original  Tewa  name  of  the  place.  At  present  the  locality 
is  occupied  by  a  number  of  Mexican  farms. 

[3:27]  Defiowikohu’u ,  see  [5:12]. 

[3:28]  Toivo’e ,  see  [5:14]. 

[3:29]  zfitoHmpo,  see  [4:3]. 

[3:30]  Tsamqpiijf,  see  [5:5]. 

[3:31]  Sayivsepi’P  ‘at  the  red  sandstone’  ( sa/ywq e  ‘sandstone’;  pi  ‘red¬ 
ness’ ‘red’;  ’^’locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Cf.  [3:32] 
and  [3:33]. 

[3:32]  Teqwapibu'u  ‘red  house  corner’  ( teqiva  ‘house’;  pi  ‘redness’ 
‘red’;  bviu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  refers  to  the  locality  northeast  of  Mr.  Gonzales’  house. 
Cf.  [3:31]  and  [3:33]. 

[3:33]  (1)  Teqwapibu’u  ‘ red  house  town’  ( teqwa  ‘house’;  pi  ‘redness’ 
‘red’;  buiu  ‘town’).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Plaza  Colorada.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa 

(1). 

(3)  Span.  Plaza  Colorada  ‘red  courtyard’  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

This  is  the  name  of  the  Mexican  settlement  north  of  Chama 
River  opposite  Abiquiu  [3:36]. 

[3:34]  (1)  P '  efunugepopi  ‘springs  below  [3:36]’  ( P'eju -,  see  [3:36]; 
nuge  ‘over  below’  <nu\c  ‘below’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  popi 
‘spring’  <po  ‘water’, pi  ‘to  issue’). 

(2)  ’ Abefunugepopi ,  ’ A&ekjunugepopi  ‘springs  below  [3:36]’ 
C Abefu-,  [Abekjn, see [3:36];  nvge  ‘over below’  <nu'u  ‘below’,  ge 
‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  popi  ‘spring’  <po  ‘water’;  pi  ‘to  issue’). 

(3)  JPoso* qywinugepopi  ‘springs  below  [3:36]’  (KAso’’ oywi,  see 
[3:36];  nuge  ‘over  below’  <nu’u  ‘  below’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’; 
popi  ‘spring’  <po  ‘ water’, pi  ‘to  issue’). 

East  of  [3:35]  are  two  little  gulches  in  each  of  which  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  spring,  the  water  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  good.  This  is 
presumably  the  best  water  in  the  vicinity  of  [3:36]. 

[3:35]  (1)  Pefunugepotsa  ‘marsh  below  [3:36]’  (P'efu,  see  [3:36]; 
nuge  ‘over  below’  <nu,u  ‘below’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  potsa 
‘marsh’  <po  ‘water’,  tsa  ‘  to  cut  through’). 
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(2)  ’ Abefunugepotsa ,  ’A bekjunug_epotsa  ‘marsh  below  [3:36]’ 
(’  Abefu-j  AbeJcju,  see  [3:36];  nuqe  ‘over  below’  < nu’u  ‘below’, 
g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  potsa  ‘marsh’  <po  ‘water’,  tsa  ‘to  cut 
through  ’). 

(3)  IP’oso’ qywinugepotsa  ‘marsh  below  [3:36]’  (IT oso’ Qyw%  see 
[3:36];  nuqe  ‘over  below’  < nu’u  ‘below’,  g.e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’; 
potsa  ‘marsh’  <po  ‘water’,  tsa  ‘to  cut  through’). 

[3:36]  (1)  San  Juan  P'efubu’u  ‘timber  end  town’  (p'e  ‘stick’  ‘timber’; 
fu'u  ‘end  of  longish  object  in  horizontal  position’;  bu’u  ‘town’). 
The  name  P'efu-  is  applied  to  both  the  present  town  and  the  ruin 
[3:38];  it  is  used  by  the  San  Juan  people  only.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  original  Tewa  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [3:38]  as  well  as  of  the 
present  Mexican  town,  and  of  it  Span.  Abiquiu  is  a  corruption. 
See  Span.  (7).  The  original  reason  why  this  place  is  called  thus 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  remote  past.  The  name 
means  either  the  end  of  a  stick  or  log,  or  the  sharp  end  of  a  mesa 
or  some  other  geographical  feature  which  projects  horizontally 
and  has  timber  on  it.  The  same  word  appears  as  a  San  Ildefonso 
place-name  in  P'e f  'uJcwaje  [20 :46]  and  P'<? f 'uta’a  [20 :47].  =  Tewa 

(2),  Cochiti  (6),  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (8).  ‘‘At  San  Juan  the  name 
was  given  to  me  as  Fe-jiu”.1  This  is  given  as  the  name  of  the 
present  town.  “In  that  case  it  is  quite  likely  that  its  name 
was  Fe-jyu”.2  This  is  given  as  the  probable  name  of  the 
pueblo  ruin  [3:38]. 

(2)  ’Abe f  u’u ,  ’ Abekju .  ( <  Span.  (8)).  Both  of  these  forms  have 
been  modified  by  folk-etymology.  ’Abe-  is  identical  with  ’abe 
‘ chokecherry ’  ‘Primus  melanocarpa’  while  the  Mexicans  say 
AUkju.  pu’u  in  ’Abe fu’u  is  the  word  meaning  ‘end’  just  as  it 
appears  in  the  original  Tewa  name  P'<? / u’u,  so  that  the  whole 
meaning  of  ’Abe fu’u,  is  ‘chokecherry  end’.  This  is  the  form 
commonly  used  at  all  the  Tewa  pueblos  except  San  Juan,  while 
’Abekju  is  seldom  heard.  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (6),  Eng.  (7), 
Span.  (8).  “Se-pa-ue  and  Abe-chiu.”3  In  the  sentence  fol¬ 
lowing  the  one  from  which  these  words  are  quoted  Bandelier 
refers  to  information  obtained  by  him  from  the  Tewa  of  San 
Ildefonso.  His  “Abe-chiu”  is  evidently ’Hie  f  u’u  and  was  probably 
obtained  by  him  at  San  Ildefonso.  “Abechiu  (Tewa,  ‘  the  screech 
of  the  owl’)”.4  “Abechiu  (le  cri  du  hibou)”.5 

(3)  IP  oso’ or)  f’oywi,  IPoso’opvji,  IPoso’qmbu’u,  IPosobu’u  ‘  large 
legging  pueblo’  ‘large  legging  town’  ( K'oso’qpf  ‘Hopi  person’ 
< P o  ‘legging’,  so’orjf  irregular  vegetal  singular  of  so’ jo  ‘large’, 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  54,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  55. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  78. 

4Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  36,  1906. 

6Hewett,  Communaut4s,  p.  42,  1908. 
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agreeing  with  K  o  ‘legging’,  often  clipped  to  so ’  or  so  in  various 
forms  referring  to  the  Hopi;  ’oywi  ‘pueblo’;  bu’u  town  ).  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  name  is  that  ivhen  HH  or  Hijf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix,  is  inserted,  it  becomes  wi’1  or  w\yf\ 
thus  K'osd’ oywimbw’u  instead  of  JC oso’qyp imbu’u  which  one 
would  expect.  =  Tewa(4).  “Jo-so-ge.”1  This  seems  to  rest  on 
some  ungrammatical  Tewa  form.  The  writer  has  spent  much 
time  inquiring  about  this  form.  All  the  informants  agree  that 
although  a  Tewa  might  say  K'osoge  or  K'oso' oyqe  and  these  forms 
would  be  understood,  they  are  not  correct  Tewa,  for  ge  ‘down  at’ 

‘  over  at’  added  to  the  name  of  a  people  means  nothing.  There  are 
no  such  forms  as  Tewage ,  JK'apoge,  Poqwo^ege,  etc.  It  has  been 
ascertained  from  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  and  Nambe 
Indians  that  K'osoge  is  an  incorrect  form,  which  does  not  sound 
right  to  Tewa  ears.  See  Tewa  (4)  and  the  general  discussion  of 
Abiquiu  below. 

(4)  MoJcVoywi,  Moldbu’u  ‘Hopi  (Moki)  Pueblo’  ‘Hopi  (Moki) 
town’  {Mold  ‘Moki’  ‘Hopi’  <Span.  Moqui,  see  Hopi  (Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples);  ’ oyw\  ‘pueblo’;  bu’u  ‘town’).  =  Tewa (3). 
“Muke”.  2  For  the  reason  why  the  names  K'oso’qyf-  and  Mold- 
are  applied  to  Abiquiu,  see  the  general  discussion  of  Abiquiu, 
below.  The  name  Mold  is  applied  very  seldom  or  not  at  all  and 
is  therefore  omitted  from  the  items  on  place-names  about  Abiquiu 
in  which  the  name  of  [3:36]  appears  prepounded. 

(5)  Cochiti  ’ Avekjutsse  (’ Avekju  <Span.  (7);  tsse  locative). 
=  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(6)  Eng.  Abiquiu.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Cochiti 
(5),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  Abiquiu,  Santo  Tomas  de  Abiquiu.  (<Tewa  (1), 
above).  =  Tewa  (1), Tewa  (2), Cochiti  (5), Eng.  (6).  “Abiquiu”.1 
This  is  the  established  Span,  spelling  of  the  name.  Initial^'  in 
the  San  Juan  dialect  approaches  bilabial  /and  would  easily  be 
heard  by  Span,  speakers  as  a  medial  Span.  b.  The  Tewa  - f  -  be¬ 
came  Span,  -qui-;  the  sound  of  Tewa  f  might  easily  be  thought 
by  a  Spanish  speaker  to  resemble  that  of  -qui-  (K  or  Jd).  An  a 
was  added  to  the  Span,  form  before  the  medial  b. 

The  Tewa  have  clearly  explained  this  multiplicity  of  names 
as  follows:  The  original  Abiquiu  was  the  pueblo  ruin  [3:38]. 
The  original  name  of  this  was  Pe f  u-.  See  Tewa  (1),  above. 
When  the  Mexicans  came  to  the  country  they  mispronounced 
P'efu -,  calling  it  Abiquiu.  At  present  only  the  San  Juan 
Indians  preserve  the  old  name  P'ef  ic-  in  their  speech,  the  other 
Tewa  calling  the  place  by  the  Span,  name  usualty  mispronounced  so 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  54,  1892. 

2  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  86, 1906. 
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as  to  make  it  sound  like,  ’Abe f  u’u  1  ckokecherry  end’.  See  Tewa 
(2) ,  above.  After  the  Tewa  pueblo  at  Abiquiu  was  colonized  by 
the  Spaniards  a  number  of  Indian  captives,  mostly  Hopi  (Mold) , 
were  settled  there  by  the  Spaniards.  From  this  time  the  pueblo 
or  town  was  known  by  the  name  JCow'qyf-  or  Molvi-  as  well  as 
by  its  old  name,  P'efu -,  and  its  mispronounced  Span,  name, 

5 Abefu'u ,  ’ Abekju ,  because  the  Hopi  (Moki)  were  or  had  been 
living  there.  Bandelier’s  information  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Tewa  informants  and  makes  the  history  of  these  names  very 
clear,  “The  modern  town  of  Abiquiu  stands  almost  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  village  [3:38].  That  town  was  peopled  in  part  by 
‘Genizaros’,  or  Indian  captives,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  rescued 
or  purchased  from  their  captors.  The  Tehuas  [Tewa]  of  Santa 
Clara  contend  that  most  of  those  Genizaros  came  from  the  Moquis 
[Hopi],  and  that  therefore  the  old  pueblo  was  called  Jo-so-ge.”1 
Considerable  documentary  -history  of  Abiquiu  is  also  given  by  Ban- 
delier.  The  Spanish  settlers  had  always  to  contend  with  the  Ute 
and  later  on  with  the  Navaho,  according  to  Baudelier.  The  Tewa 
word  rendering  Span,  genizaro  or  cautivo  is  pqr/f.  Great  festi¬ 
vals  were  formerly  held  at  Abiquiu,  and  many  people  of  various 
pueblos  used  to  go  thither  to  attend  these.  The  Tewa  saj"  that 
there  is  much  Hopi  blood  and  still  more  Tewa  blood  in  the  present 
Mexican  population  of  Abiquiu.  The  Tewa  state  that  Abiquiu 
was  a  Tewa  pueblo,  whose  inhabitants  had  the  same  culture  and 
customs  as  the  people  of  the  other  Tewa  villages,  and  spoke  a 
dialect  which  was  slightly  different  from  that  of  any  other  Tewa 
village  but  no  more  different  from  the  dialects  of  the  other  Tewa 
pueblos  than  the  dialect  of  San  Juan  is  from  that  of  Santa  Clara. 
Abiquiu  is  today  a  quaint  old  Mexican  town  with  one  large  plaza. 
It  contains  six  saloons.  Its  largest  store  is  owned  by  a  Hebrew 
merchant.  On  a  cross  which  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
plaza  one  reads  “  Recuerdo  de  la  Mission  16  de  Marzo  1887.”  The 
Tewa  and  other  Indian  languages  formerly  spoken  there  have 
become  entirely  extinct.  According  to  information  obtained  from 
a  Tewa  Indian  by  an  investigator  at  Santa  Clara  the  people  were 
formerly  saved  from  a  flood  by  taking  refuge  in  caves  at  Abi¬ 
quiu,  Chimayo,  and  the  Black  Mesa  near  San  lldefonso  [18:19]. 
The  cave  at  Abiquiu  to  which  the  people  fled  was  as  big  as  a 
house.  According  to  the  Tewa  informants  the  jpanfaM  {pqyf 
‘captive’;  /cue  ‘dance’),  called  in  Span,  el  bade  de  los  cautivos, 
was  much  danced  at  Abiquiu  a  few  generations  ago.  This  was 
danced  out  of  doors  in  the  night-time  in  a  specially  prepared 
yard.  Tewa,  Hopi,  and  Mexicans  took  part.  See  [3:38].  The 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  54,  1892. 
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Ollero  division  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  received  rations  from 
the  Government  at  Abiquiu  for  several  decades  prior  to  1880, 
according  to  Goddard.1 

[3:37]  (1)  P'ejuhw’u  ‘arroyoof  [3:36]’  (P'efu-,  see  [3:36];  hPu  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  ’ At>efuhu’u ,  '  Abekguhv?  u  ‘arroyoof  [3:36]’  (dfiefu-,  ’Aielcju, 
see  [3:36];  h v?u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

(3)  K'oso’oy w\hv? u  ‘arroyo  of  [3:36]’  (K'oso’qywi,  see  [3:36]; 
hlu ‘ large  groove’  ‘  arroyo’). 

[3:38]  (1)  PKejP qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]’  ( P'efu see  [3:36]; 

’ qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <loyw\  ‘pueblo’,  TcPji  ‘ruin’  postpound). 

(2)  ’ Afte/P  qywikeji ,  ’ A iekj C q ywikej i  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]’ 
CAiefu-,  ’Aftekju,  see  [3:36];  ’ qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <jqyv)\ 
‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound). 

(3)  IC oso’ qypqy w ike] i ,  IC oscP q y w %kej i  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]’ 
(ICoso’qyf-,  see  [3:36];  ’ qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <'>oyv^i  ‘pueblo’, 
keji  ‘ruin’  postpound). 

(1)  MoJcV qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]’  ( Mold, ,  see  [3:36]; 
'’qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  poywi  ‘pueblo’,  ieeji  ‘ruin’  postpound). 

This  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier2  and  by  Hewett.3  See 
[3:36]. 

[3:39]  (1)  P'efukwage  ‘mesa  of  [3:36]’  ( P'efu -,  see  [3:36];  kwage 
‘mesa’). 

(2)  ’ Aftefukwage,  ’ Abekjukwage  ‘mesa  of  [3:36]’  (’Aftefu-,  ’ Aiekju , 
see  [3:36];  kwage  ‘mesa’). 

(3)  IPoso-qywikvmge  ‘mesa  of  [3:36]’  (  AT oso’ qywi,  see  [3:36]; 
lavage  ‘mesa’). 

This  mesa  is  high  and  flat-topped,  and  is  composed  of  basalt. 
Cf.  [3:40]. 

[3:40]  (1)  PlfulceP  ‘height  of  [3:36]’  ( P'efu, -,  see  [3:36];  Iceai 
‘height’). 

(2)  ’  Alefuk&ii,  ’ Abekjukeai  (jA-befu-,  ’Aiekju,  see  [3:36];  Ic&ii 
‘height’). 

(3)  1C  oso’  oyvjilceM,  ICosd’oylceM  ‘  height  of  [3:36]’  ( IC  oso*  oywi , 
JCoso’qyf -,  see  [3:36];  Ice^i  ‘height’).  Cf.  [3:2]  and  [3:39]. 

Unlocated 

Cave  near  Abiquiu.  According  to  information  obtained  by  an  inves¬ 
tigator  at  Santa  Clara  the  ancient  people  were  saved  from  a  flood 
by  fleeing  to  caves  at  Abiquiu,  Chimayo,  and  the  Black  Mesa  near 
San  Ildefonso  [18:19].  The  cave  at  Abiquiu  to  which  they  fled 
was  as  large  as  a  house.  Since  caves  actually  exist  at  Chima}A 


1  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  7,  1911. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  54-65, 1892. 

3  Hewett,  Antiquities,  No.  31,  1906. 
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and  at  the  Black  Mesa  near  San  Ildefonso  we  may  assume  that 
there  is  a  large  cave  somewhere  near  Abiquiu. 

JCtmpow’i,  see  [3:7]. 

Span.  Mesa  Encantada  ‘enchanted  mesa’. 

Mexicans  say  that  there  is  an  enchanted  mesa  near  Abiquiu. 
Sounds  come  from  this  mesa  resembling  a  faint  singing  of  many 
voices  or  again  like  the  faint  crowing  of  a  cock. 

Ts%hu’’u,  Tsse’iijj’huhi’ ,Tszefto,Ts8e,Hmpo  4  white  arroyo 5  ‘white  creek’ 
( tsc. e  4  whiteness1 4  white’;  Hyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’). 

This  is  the  name  of  an  arroyo  or  creek  not  far  west  of  Abiquiu 
on  the  north  side  of  Chama  River. 

Pueblo  ruin  northwest  of  Abiquiu.  “AVhile  at  the  Rito  [4:5],  Don 
Pedro  Jaramillo  told  me  of  a  pueblo  lying  west  of  it  [4:5],  and 
north-northwest  of  Abiquiu.”  1  This  may  refer  to  [2:7]. 

Pueblo  ruin  on  a  high  bluff  near  La  Puente  [3:19].  “Three  miles 
below  (southeast)  Abiquiu,  at  a  place  called  ‘La  Puente’  (the 
Bridge),  on  a  bluff  close  to  the  river  on  the  south  bank,  stands 
the  ruin  which  Dr.  Yarrow  of  Washington  examined  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  of  which  he  has  given  descriptions  and  a  ground 
plan.”2 

Bandelier  devotes  pages  56  and  57  of  his  Final  Report  (pt.  ii)  to 
a  description  of  this  ruin.  The  ruin  is  described  also  by  Hew- 
ett,3  and  later  mentioned  by  him.4  Unfortunatel3r  the  writer’s 
Tewa  informants  did  not  know  either  the  location  or  the  name 
of  this  ruin,  unless  indeed  [3:9]  be  meant.  Bandelier  gives  two 
names  for  this  ruin,  and  Ilewett  records  still  another. 

(1)  “To  this  ruin  the  San  Juan  Tehuas  apply  the  name  of 
Abechiu.”5  This  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  the  San  Juan 
people  might  apply  the  name  of  [3:36]  to  any  ruin  in  the  vicinity 
of  [3:36]  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  true  name.  The  whole 
region  about  Abiquiu  is  called  by  the  name  of  [3:36]. 

(2)  44  To  this  ruin  the  San  Juan  Tehuas  apply  tho  name  of  Abe¬ 
chiu,  while  those  of  Santa  Clara  call  it  Oj-po-re-ge,  ‘Place  where 
metates  are  made  rough’.  Abechiu  is  undoubtedly  the  original 
name,  and  the  other  one  of  more  recent  date’.”5  In  a  footnote 
on  the  same  page  Bandelier  adds:  “  4  Lugar  adonde  pic-an  los 
metates’.  As  the  ancient  metates  were  not  made  rough  by  pick¬ 
ing,  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  a  modern  designation  for 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  53,  note,  1892. 

2Ibid.,  p.  56.  Bandelier  refers  to  H.  C.  Yarrow,  Notice  of  a  Ruined  Pueblo  and  an  Ancient  Burial 

Place  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Chama,  Report  upon  United  States  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  100th 

Meridian,  vn,  pp.  362-65. 

3  Antiquities,  No.  30,  1906. 

*  Communautds,  p.  42,  1908. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.58. 
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the  place.”  Either  Bandelier  or  his  informants  have  made  a 
mistake  in  giving  this  form.  5  0  po>iH  means  4  rough  metate’  (’0 
‘metate’;  po  ‘rough’;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
The  expression  meaning  ‘I  make  the  metate  rough’  is  nqaoy/o- 
‘po'o’0  (nq,  ‘I’  emphatic  pronoun;  J-oyf  ‘I  it  for  myself’  prefixed 
pronoun;  ’0  ‘ metate ’>\po  ‘to  roughen’;  ’0’0  present  progressive). 
No  such  form  as  -poxe-  is  possible.  The  writer  has  studied  this 
word  especially  with  Santa  Clara  informants.  Po  ‘  rough  ’  is  a 
very  uncommon  word,  pa  being  the  common  word  rendering 
‘rough’  and  the  verb  hutseg,  the  common  expression  meaning  to 
roughen  by  pecking.  ’  Olcutspiioe  would  be  the  common  Santa 
Clara  translation  of  “ lugar  adonde  pican  los  metates”  (’0  ‘me¬ 
tate’;  leutsse  ‘  to  roughen  by  pecking’;  ’iwe  locative).  Poae means 
‘fish weir’,  poae  means  ‘head’.  Prepounding  ’0  ‘metate’  to  either 
of  these  words  would  form  a  compound  which  has  little  meaning. 
The  Santa  Clara  informants  can  not  understand  “ Oj-po-re-ge” 
at  all,  and  none  of  them  nor  any  other  Tewa  informant  ever 
heard  Abiquiu  Pueblo  ruin  called  by  such  a  name.  ’  Opd oywi, 
’ opo’oywige  could  be  formed,  but  “does  not  sound  right”  (’0  ‘me¬ 
tate’;  po  ‘rough’;  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

(3)  “ Kwengyauinge  (‘blue  turquoise  house’).”1  “Kweng- 
yauinge  (maison  de  la  turquoise  bleue)”.2  This  name  is  evi¬ 
dently  Run fpoywige  ‘  over  at  the  turquoise  pueblo  ’  ( Icun 
‘turquoise’  <lcu  ‘stone’,  npse  as  in ’tm/as  ‘salt’,  cf.  ’q  ‘alkali’; 
’ qyw\  ‘pueblo’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  The  Tewa  know  two 
pueblos  by  the  name  Kuyfpoywi;  one  is  the  inhabited  pueblo 
called  in  Eng.  and  Span.  Pueblito  [13:15],  which  lies  northwest 
from  San  Juan  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  is  inhab¬ 
ited  by  San  Juan  Indians;  the  other  is  the  pueblo  ruin  in  the  Tano 
country  [29:23]  near  the  turquoise  deposit  [29:55].  That  the  Tewa 
know  a  third  pueblo  by  this  name  is  not  impossible,  but  persistent 
questioning  of  informants  has  failed  to  bring  the  information  that 
there  is  a  Kun fpqywi  in  the  Chama  River  valley.  Cf.  KyJcead- 
’ qywikeji ,  one  of  the  names  of  [3:9]. 

See  [3:9],  [3:16],  [3:19],  and  [3:36]. 

[4]  EL  RITO  SHEET 

The  region  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  4)  is  generally  called  in  Tewa, 
Eng.,  and  Span,  after  El  Rito  town  [4:5]  or  the  plain  or  creek  bearing 
that  name.  In  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  area  shown  vege¬ 
tation  is  scarce  and  the  low  hills  are  sandy. 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  34,  1906. 

2  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  42,  1908. 
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Two  pueblo  ruins  are  shown  on  the  sheet.  These  two  seem  to  be 
the  only  ruins  in  this  area  which  are  known  to  the  San  Juan  people. 
They  are  claimed  by  the  Tewa,  who  have  definite  traditions  that  they 
were  built  and  occupied  by  their  ancestors. 


[4:1]  (1)  PPqpiyf,  PPqkwaje,  PPqpiyJcwaje  ‘light-reddishness  moun¬ 


tains’  ‘light- reddishness  heights’,  referring  to  the  color  of  the 
mountains  {pPq  old  absolute  form  of  pPqwiH,  ppqwiyf  ‘light- 
reddishness’ ‘  light  red’  ‘pinkness’  ‘pink’  <pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’, 
’qwP1,  ">qw\yf  ‘brownness’  ‘brown’  but  when  postpounded  to 
other  color  names  indicates  light  and  faint  quality  of  color;  piyf 
‘mountain’;  Tcwaje  ‘height’).  With  the  use  of  the  absolute  form 
of  the  color-adjective  in  this  name,  that  is,  of  pi’ q  instead  of 
pPqwiH ,  ppqwiyf  compare  posi  ‘greenness’  ‘green’  in  the  name 
[6:24]  instead  of  posiwiH,  posiwiyf,  and  ho  ‘grayness’  ‘gray’  in 
the  name  [6:21]  instead  of  howiH,  howiyf .  The  forms  pPq,  posi , 
and  ho  do  not  occur  in  Tewa  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  present  time, 
but  they  are  understood.  They  are  old  nouns  and  correspond  to 
the  noun-forms  of  other  color- words,  as  pi  ‘redness’,  as  compared 
with  pPiH,  pPijjf  ‘red’. 

These  mountains  or  heights  are  more  noticeably  reddish  than 
the  plain  [4:4]  at  their  base,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  the 
other  geographical  features  which  are  called  PPq-  get  their  names 
from  them.  The  canyon  [4:2]  and  creek  [4:3],  the  town  [4:5],  and 
ruin  [4:7]  certainly  get  their  names  PPq-  from  the  mountains 
[4:1]  and  the  plain  [4:4],  and  since  the  plain  is  less  conspicuously 
red  than  the  mountains  and  bears  the  name  PPqnuge  ‘  over  at  the 
foot  of  the  pink’  (see  [4:4]),  one  is  led  to  think  that  the  mountains 
give  the  names  to  all  these  places,  or  at  least  suggest  the  names 
as  strongly  as  does  the  plain. 

(2)  z/itopiy  f,  yitd’im  piyf  ‘  El  Rito  Mountains  ’  {ffitb  <Span. 
El  Rito,  Rito,  see  discussion  undei  [4:3];  ’  \yf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  =Eng.  (3),  Span. 

(4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  Mountains.  ( <  Span.).  =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Sierra  del  Rito  Colorado,  Sierra  del  Rito,  Cerros  del 
Rito  ‘red  creek  mountains’.  See  discussion  under  [4:3].  =Tewa 
(2),  Eng.  (3). 

Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:4],  [4:5],  and  [4:7].  The  most  easterly  of  the 
mountains  shown  on  the  sheet  is  not  as  reddish  as  the  others. 

[4:2]  (1)  PPanugepofsPi,  P P qnuQp impoPsP i  ‘pink-below  water  can¬ 
yon’  {PPqnuge,  see  [4:4];  Hyf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  potsPi  ‘canyon  with  water  in  it’  <  po  ‘water’,  tsPi  can¬ 


yon’). 
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(2)  uitiiftotsi’i,  ?J itw  impotsii  ‘  El  Rito  Canyon  ’  (y[itu,  see  [4:3]; 
’\yf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  poisii  ‘canyon  with 
water  in  it’  <  po  ‘water’,  tsi’i  ‘canyon’). 

“The  Mexican  settlement  of  El  Rito  lies  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  basin,  near  where  the  creek  issues  from  a  sombre  and  rocky 
gorge”.1  Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:4],  [4:5],  [4:7]. 

[4:3]  (1)  P Pan ogepolvu’u,  Pi  an ugiimpo/ui  u  ‘pink  below  creek’ 
(. Piqnuge  [4:4];  Hy  f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohiiu 
‘creek  with  water  in  it’  <  po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

(2)  2/ 'itu’pohu’u,  ijitu’irn  pohu’u  ‘  El  Rito  Creek’  ( itu  <  Span. 
(4),  ’yjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu’u  ‘creek 


with  water  in  it’  <  po 


'water’,  h 


iiu 


' large  groove’ 


‘arroyo’). 


=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  Creek,  Elrito  Creek,  El  Rito  Colorado  Creek, 
Rito  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  El  Rito  Colorado,  El  Rito  ‘the  red  creek’  ‘the  creek’. 
Mexicans  say  that  the  proper  name  is  El  Rito  Colorado,  but  most 
of  them  say  El  Rito.  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

The  creek  proper,  Tewa  pohu’u ,  begins  where  the  stream  emerges 
from  the  canyon  [4:2]  three  miles  above  El  Rito  town  [4:5]  and 
is  called  pohu’u  from  that  point  to  its  mouth.  The  course  below 
El  Rito  town  appears  at  the  present  time  to  be  dry  throughout  the 
year;  this  may  be  due  to  irrigation  at  El  Rito  town.  The  places 
[4:1],  [4:2],  [4:4],  [4:5],  and  [4:7]  seem  to  get  their  Span,  names 
from  the  creek  [4:3]  while  their  old  Tewa  names,  Piq,-,  are  derived 
from  either  the  mountains  [4:1],  the  plain  [4:4],  or  from  both. 
Perhaps  this  creek  is  occasionally  called  by  still  another  name  in 
Tewa  and  Span. — Kasitapoku’u,  JCas itci vmpohiiu ,  Span.  Rito 
Casita,  Rito  de  Casita,  referring  to  [4:9]  and  [4:10],  but  San  Juan 
Indians  have  denied  this.  Cf.  [4:1],  4:2],  [4:4],  [4:5],  and  [4:7]. 

[4:4]  (1)  Piqnuge,  Piqnuge’akoyf,  Pidnuge’iy f  ’ akoyf  ‘pink  below’ 
‘  pink  below  plain  ’  (pi’ a  ‘  pinkness  ’  ‘  pink  ’  <  pi  ‘  redness  ’  ‘  red  ’, 
’4  ‘brownness’  ‘brown’,  but  when  postpounded  to  other  color- 
names  indicates  light  or  faint  quality  of  color;  nuqe  ‘below’  in 
contradistinction  to  the  mountains  [4:1]  <  nu’u  ‘below’,  ge  ‘over 
at’  ‘down  at’;  ’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ’ aioyf 
‘plain’).  See  [4:1].  Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:5],  [4:7].  “The  level 
basin  of  El  Rito  spreads  out  to  the  view.  It  is  surrounded  by 
wooded  heights  on  all  sides;  its  soil  is  dark  red,  and  on  its  eastern 
edge  flows  the  stream  that  has  taken  its  name  from  the  color  of 
the  ground.”1 


mandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p,  51,  1892. 
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(2)  (jit^akqyj1 ,  ^jitu’iyj3  ctkqyf  ‘  El  Rito  plain’  (}jitu  <  [4:3], 
bpan.  (4);  iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming-  prefix:  ’ akov  p 
1 plain’).  =  Eng-.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  Plain,  Elrito  Plain,  Rito  Plain.  (<  Span.). 
=  Tewa(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Llano  del  Rito  Colorado,  Llano  del  Rito,  ‘  red  creek 
plain’  ‘the  creek  plain’.  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3).  “The  Rito 
plain.”1 

This  name  applies  to  the  whole  plain  about  El  Rito  town  [4:5], 
this  plain  lying  entirely  west  of  the  creek  [5:3].  The  plain  is 
level  and  reddish,  but  not  as  markedly  so  as  the  mountains  [4:1]. 
It  extends  toward  the  south  beyond  [4:9]  and  [4:10].  See  [4T] 
Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:5]J4:7]. 

[4:5]  (1)  PVqnugebu'u ,  PiPinugeiuibvhb  ‘pink  below  town’  (PPd- 
nuge,  see  [4:4];  iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  bvPu 
‘town’). 

(2)  }j itvbvPu,  yritu'im  bu'u  ‘  El  Rito  town’  <  [4:3],  Span. 

(I);  ’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  bu\o  ‘town’). 
=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  settlement,  Elrito  settlement,  Rito  settlement. 
(<Span.).  =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  El  Rito  Colorado,  El  Rito,  ‘red  creek’  ‘the  creek’. 
“The  Mexican  settlement  of  El  Rito.”2 

Bandelier  gives  the  elevation  of  El  Rito,  according  to  Wheeler, 
as  6,792  feet.1  “  The  Mexican  settlement  of  El  Rito  lies  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  basin,  near  where  the  creek  [4:3]  issues  from 
a  sombre  and  rocky  gorge  [4:2].”2  There  is  considerable  land 
under  irrigation  at  El  Rito  town.  Cf.  [4:1],  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:4],  [4:7]. 

[4:6]  (1)  ’ Ekwekh  nbMnal.  (<Span.).  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Spanish- American  Normal  School.  =Tewa  (1), 
Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Escuela  Normal.  =Tewa(l),  Eng.  (2). 

Mr.  Eulogio  Cata,  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  is  the  only  Tewa  Indian 
who  has  attended  this  school,  the  object  of  which  is  the  training 
of  teachers  for  schools  in  which  many  of  the  pupils  come  from 
Mexican  homes. 

[4:7]  (1)  Pi’q.nugPqywiJc.eji  ‘pink  below  pueblo  ruin’  (Pi’qnuge,  see 
[4:4];  ’’qywikeji  ‘ pueblo  ruin ’  <.’qywi  ‘pueblo,’  keji  ‘ruin’  post¬ 
pound). 

(2)  ffitu? qyvnkeji,  itupy / qyvoikeji  ‘El  Rito  Pueblo  ruin’ 
{gito  <[4:3],  Span.  (4);  ’lyf  locative  and  adjective- forming  post¬ 
fix;  ’ oyvjikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <poyw\  ‘ pueblo ’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postfix). 


1  Bandelier.  Final  Report,  pt.n,  p.  53,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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The  pueblo  ruin  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Spanish- 
Ameriean  Normal  School.  It  consists  of  indistinct  mounds 
which  lie  in  a  field.  Potsherds  of  red  ware  may  be  picked  up 
from  the  mound.  According  to  San  Juan  informants  this  was 
a  Tewa  pueblo  and  its  old  name  was  the  name  given  above 
under  Tewa  (1).  This  is  all  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained  about  it. 

[4:8]  Scgficgwe’ qywiheji  ‘  Sseps^we  Pueblo  ruin1  (SsppsPAve  unexplained 
except  that  -we  is  probably  the  locative  postfix  used  in  the  Nambe 
dialect  meaning  ‘at’  ‘up  at5;  ’oywiJceji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  K^oywi 
‘pueblo,’  i'eji  ‘ruin’  postfix).  An  effort  has  been  made  to  get  the 
explanation  of  this  name  at  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  and  especially  at  Nambe,  where  the  old  Winter  Cacique 
thought  a  long  time  about  it.  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
forgotten  by  the  Tewa.  “Se-pa-ua”.1  “Se-pa-ue”.2  “Sepaue”.3 
“Sepawi”.4 

This  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier5  and  by  Hewett.6  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bandelier  it  is  the  largest  ruin  in  New  Mexico.  “Les 
traditions  rattachent  cette  tribu  [Nambe]  a  celle  des  Sepawi 
sur  l’oued  El  Kito,  dans  la  vallee  du  Chama.”7  “A  9  milles  au 
sud-ouest  d’Ojo  Caliente,  dans  la  vallde  El  Rito,  on  aperfoit  Se¬ 
pawi,  l’une  des  plus  grandes  ruines  de  la  rdgion  Pueblo  .  .  .  On 
n’en  connait  pas  l’histoire,  mais,  d’apres  la  tradition,  ce  serait 
le  village  actuel  de  Nambe,  a  [20]  milles  a  vol  d’oiseau  au  sud- 
est.  ” 8  The  old  W inter  Cacique  of  Nambe  informed  the  writer  that 
Nambe  people  or  Tewa  used  to  live  at  /S%p%we,  but  this  informa¬ 
tion  had  to  be  gained  as  an  answer  to  a  leading  question.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Tewa  were  found  who  knew  of  Ssefi%ioe  ruin,  but  not  one  who 
seemed  to  know  definitely  that  Nambe  people  used  to  live  there. 
It  is  generally  known  that  it  is  a  Tewa  ruin.  The  writer  is  un¬ 
able  to  understand  from  reading  Bandelier  and  Hewett  on  wThich 
side  of  El  Rito  Creek  the  ruin  is  situated.  According  to  Hewett,9 
“Sepawi”  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  El  Rito  Creek;  three  San 
Juan  informants  and  the  old  Winter  Cacique  of  Nambe  stated  that 
the  ruin  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  but  perhaps  the}T  were  led 
to  say  this  because  they  know  the  ruin  is  near  El  Rito  town  and 
that  the  latter  is  on  the  west  side. 

[4:9]  (1)  Kasita.  (<Span.).  =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Teqwa’e  ‘little  house’,  translating  Span.  (4)  (teqwa  ‘house’ 
< te  ‘dwelling-place’,  qwa  indicating  hollowness  or  receptacle;  ’ e 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  17,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

4  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  40,  1906;  Communautfe,  pp.  33,  41,  99,  1908. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  51-52. 

6  Antiquities,  No.  38,  1906;  CommunauttSs,  pp.  33,  41,  1908. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  S3.  3  ibid.,  p.  41. 


9  Antiquities,  pi.  xvii. 
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diminutive).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).  This  term  would 
hardly  be  used,  but  the  writer  heard  it  employed  once  in  the 
conversation  of  a  San  J uan  Indian. 

(3)  Eng.  Casita.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Casita  ‘little  house’.  =  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (-2),  Eng.  (3). 

The  modern  Mexican  settlement  is  entirely  on  the  western  side 

of  the  creek.  At  this  point  a  wide  low  plain  extends  eastward 
from  the  creek,  but  above  and  below  Casita  there  is  no  plain  east 
of  the  creek,  the  country  being  covered  by  low  barren  hills. 
See  [4:10]. 

[4:10]  (1)  Kasitakeji ,  Kasitabukeji  ‘old  Casita’  ‘old  Casita  town’ 
(. Kasita  <Span.  Casita  ‘little  house’;  iw’u  ‘town’;  keji  ‘ruin’ 
postpound).  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Teqwa? ekeji,  Teqwa? ebukeji  ‘little  house  ruin’  ‘little  house 
town  ruin’  (teqwa  ‘house’  <te  ‘dwelling-place’,  qwa  indicating 
hollowness  or  receptacle;  ’’e  diminutive;  biCu  ‘town’;  keji  ‘ruin’ 
postpound).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Old  Casita.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Casita  Vieja  ‘old  little  house’  settlement.  =Tewa 
(1),  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

The  ruins  of  the  adobe  houses  of  Old  Casita  are  seen  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  present  Casita  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  creek 
[4:3].  The  ruin  of  an  adobe  church  looms  among  them.  The 
ruin  is  about  500 'feet  east  of  the  creek.  An  old  plum  tree  stands 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  creek  opposite  the  ruin.  An  old 
informant  of  San  Juan  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  Old  Casita 
was  still  inhabited  by  Mexicans.  See  [4:9]. 

[4:11]  Pokw\tabPu  ‘dry  lake  corner’  ( pokwi  ‘lake’  < f>o  ‘water’,  kw\ 
unexplained;  to,  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’;  bv?u  ‘large  low  roundish 
place’). 

This  hollow  among  the  hills  is  3  or  4  miles  east  of  [4:10]  and 
north  of  [4:18].  An  old  San  Juan  Indian  said  that  when  he  was 
a  bo}r  his  father  and  he  went  deer  hunting  in  the  hills  east  of  El 
Rito  Creek;  having  killed  a  deer,  they  hung  it  up  in  a  cedar  tree 
at  Pokwiiabu’u.  They  went  to  Placita  Colorada  [5:16]  to  get  a 
donkey  on  which  to  carry  the  deer  home.  When  they  returned 
to  Pokw\tabitu  they  discovered  that  someone  had  taken  the  deer 
during  their  absence.  They  found  the  deer  at  the  house  of  a 
Mexican  at  the  now  ruined  Old  Casita.  It  is  said  that  Pokwitabii’u 
does  not  drain  into  any  creek.  There  is  a  little  water  in  the  lake 
there  only  after  a  heavy  rain. 

[4:12]  Depoioikohii’u  ‘coyote  water  gap  barranca  arroyo’  ( DepowP , 
see  under  [4:unlocated];  kohitu  ‘barranca  arroyo’  <kq  ‘bar¬ 
ranca’,  h u’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 
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This  arroyo  runs  into  [4:13]  and  is  crossed  by  the  wagon  road 
[4:15]  west  of  [4:14].  The  gap  from  which  it  gets  its  name  is 
somewhere  near  the  upper  course.  The  trail  [4:16]  is  said  to  pass 
through  this  gap.  See  DepowPi  [4:unlocated]. 

[4:13]  T omajokohu’u,  see  [3:22]. 

[4:14]  Towa’e  ‘little  people’  ‘the  twin  War  Gods’  ( towa  ‘person’;  ’e 
diminutive). 

At  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  low  mesa  indicated  on  the 
map  stand  two  eroded  knobs  of  earth  about  the  size  of  half-grown 
children.  These  are  at  the  top  of  a  cliff  20  or  30  feet  high,  at 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  mesa.  The  main  road  between  El 
Rito  and  Abiquiu  passes  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  these  War 
Gods,  the  arroyo  [4:13]  lying  between  the  wagon  road  and 
the  effigies.  “Picturesque  rocks,  curiously  eroded,  line  the  creek 
bottom  on  the  east.”  1 

[4:15]  Main  wagon  road  connecting  El  Rito  and  Abiquiu.  The  road 
from  El  Rito  to  Abiquiu  passes  the  Spanish- American  Normal 
School  [4:6]  and  the  Rito  Plain  [4:4],  Casita  [4:9],  and  somewhat 
below  Casita  crosses  the  creek  [4:3],  recrossing  it  just  north  of 

[4:17]w  .. 

[4:16]  Nqntsejiwepo,  NqntsejiwP \ m  po  ‘Tierra  Amarilla  trail’  {Nantse- 
jiwe ,  see  [l:Tierra  Amarilla  region];  "‘iyf  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  po  ‘trail’). 

In  following  this  old  trail  one  leaves  Rio  Chama  town  [5:16], 
crosses  El  Rito  Creek  [4:3]  and  the  upper  [4:13],  passes  through 
JDepowPi  [4:unlocated],  and  across  [1:32],  [1:15],  and  [1:14]  to  the 
Tierra  Amarilla  region. 

[4:17]  ’  Oku  hehxnfiPP'1  ‘long  hill’  ('oku  ‘hill’;  heh%n fu  ‘long’;  V 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

One  wagon  road  passes  down  the  east  side  of  the  creek  between 
the  stream  and  the  crest  of  this  hill.  In  driving  from  El  Rito  to 
Abiquiu  one  takes  the  road  which  turns  to  the  west  [4:15]  before 
reaching  this  hill. 

[4:18]  Nameless  arroyo,  see  [7:12]. 

[4:19]  Tutsqmbehu’u,  see  [7:18]. 

Unlocated 

. DepowPi  ‘coyote  water  gap’  ($<?  ‘coyote’;  po  ‘water’;  wPi  ‘gap’ 
‘pass’). 

This  is  a  gap  in  the  hills  somewhere  in  the  upper  course  of  [4:12], 
q.  v.  The  trail  [4:16]  passes  through  it.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
spring  or  a  wet  place  at  the  gap,  hence  the  name  po  ‘  water.’ 


i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  53,  1892. 
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Tsefw’u  ‘eagle  end’  ( tse  ‘eagle’;  fu\c  ‘projecting  end  of  a  long 
object  in  horizontal  position’). 

This  was  said  by  a  Santa  Clara  informant  to  be  a  mountain  north 
of  El  Rito  [4:5].  It  was  also  said  that  the  name  is  Tsefu  ‘eagle 
nose’ (fu  ‘nose’),  but  this  was  probably  due  to  misunderstanding. 

[5]  LOWER  CHAMA  RIVER  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  5)  includes  a  part  of  the  lower  Chama  River  valley. 
Six  pueblo  ruins  are  shown,  all  of  which  have  old  Tewa  names  and 

are  declared  by  the  Tewa  to  have  been  occupied  by  their  ancestors. 

[5:1]  Tomajokqhu’u ,  see  [3:22]. 

[5:2]  Towa’e ,  see  [4:14]. 

[5:3]  El  Rito  Creek,  see  [4:3]. 

[5:4]  Tutsqmbehuhi ,  see  [7:18]. 

[5:5]  Isdmqpiijf  ‘  wrestling  mountain’  (Tsqmq.,  see  [5:7];  piqf  ‘moun¬ 
tain  ’). 

This  small,  round  hill  is  about  half  a  mile  southeast  of  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  El  Rito  Creek  with  Chama  River.  It  is  not  more  than  50 
feet  high,  but  very  symmetrical  and  prominent.  The  name  given 
above  is  certainly  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  hill,  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  hill  gave  the  name  Tsamq,-  to  the  pueblo  ruin 
[5 :7]  and  other  features  in  the  vicinity.  Inquiry  was  made  of  a, 
Mexican  family  which  lives  on  the  ranch  situated  between  [5:5] 
and  [5:6]  as  to  the  Mexican  name  of  the  hill,  but  they  said  that  it 
has  none.  However,  another  Mexican  said  that  he  calls  it  Cer¬ 
rito  Redondo  ‘round  hill’.  See  [5:7].  Cf.  [5:6],  [5:8],  [5:9]. 

[5:6]  Tsqmqke^i,  Tminqkvjaje  ‘wrestling  height’  (Ts&mq,,  see  [5:7]; 
heM,  kwaje  ‘height’). 

This  is  the  height  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:7]  stands.  The 
main  wagon  road  down  the  Chama  River  valley  east  of  the  river 
passes  between  [5:5]  and  [5:6]  and  then  along  the  base  of  [5:6], 
between  [5:6]  and  [5:8]  and  [5:9].  Cf.  [5:5],  [5:7],  [5:8],  [5:9]. 

[5:7]  TsQmq? oyviikeji  ‘wrestling  pueblo  ruin’  (tsqmy  ‘to  wrestle’; 
’ oywilceji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <  ’opwi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound). 
The  verb  tsqmq  is  used  only  in  a  perfect  or  past  sense;  the  verb 
denoting  ‘wrestling’  in  the  present  or  future  is  nfa.  Thus 
n fadde  ‘they  are  wrestling  with  each  other’  (dibi  ‘they  3+  with 
themselves’;  nfa  ‘to  wrestle’;  J«?e  progressive  present);  dibitsqmq 
‘they  have  wrestled  with  each  other’  (dibi  ‘they  3+  with  them¬ 
selves’;  tsqnuZ  ‘to  have  wrestled’).  The  informants  thought  it 
likely  that  the  name  Tsqrnq  was  originally  applied  to  the  pueblo, 
perhaps  because  there  was  at  some  time  in  the  past  a  wrestling 
contest  there,  and  that  the  other  places  in  the  vicinity  are  named 
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Tsqmq  from  the  pueblo.  The  writer  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  through  early  Span,  documents  for  mention  and  forms  of  the 
name  Chama.  The  form  ‘  ‘  Zama  ”  is  used  by"  Zarate-Salmeron. 1  So 
far  as  he  is  aware  the  only  other  form  which  occurs  in  Span,  docu¬ 
ments  is  the  now  standardized  Chama;  San  Pedro  de  Chama  also 
occurs.  These  terms,  Zama,  Chama,  and  San  Pedro  de  Chama, 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  Span,  invariably  to  designate  either  the 
whole  Chama  River  district  (“San  Pedro  de  Chama,  as  the  district 
was  called  after  the  reoccupancy  of  New  Mexico”2)  or  the  Chama 
River  itself.  The  diminutive  form  Chamita  has  been  and  is  given 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  V-shaped  tract  of  lowland  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Chama  River  with  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  the 
Mexican  settlement  made  there.  The  latter  place  and  settlement 
have  been  or  are  also  called  San  Gabriel  delYunqueand  San  Gabriel 
de  Chamita,  or  even  merely  San  Gabriel.  See  [13:28].  “The  name 
Chamita  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  given  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  settlements  higher  up  on  the  Chama 
River.”2  Now  Span.  Zama,  Chama,  evidently  come  from  Tewa 
Tsqmq ,  name  of  the  former  Tewa  pueblo  [5:7],  applied  also  to 
several  other  places  near  that  pueblo.  Since  there  is  much  land 
good  for  agriculture  in  the  vicinity  of  that  pueblo,  the  writer 
believes  that  one  of  the  Span,  settlements  higher  up  on  the  Chama 
River  in  contradistinction  to  which  Chamita  gets  its  name,  was  at 
Tsqmq-.  At  any  rate,  the  first  extensive  farming  land  encountered 
in  going  up  the  Chama  valley  after  leaving  the  region  about  the 
Canoe  Mesa  near  San  Juan  [5:55]  is  at  Tsqmq-,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  the  name  Tsqmq-  was  taken  over  into  Span,  and 
applied  first  to  a  more  or  less  definite  region  up  the  Chama  Valley, 
as  the  Tewa  applied  it,  then  to  the  whole  Chama  River  region, 
and  more  recently  especially  to  the  Chama  River  itself.  It  was 
forgotten  long  ago  by  the  Mexicans,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  clearly 
understood  by  them,  that  Tsqmq-  is  properly  only  the  name 
of  a  former  Tewa  pueblo  and  of  a  little  round  hill,  a  marsh,  and 
rich  bottom-lands  which  lie  beside  it.  What  relation  the  name 
Placita  Rio  Chama  [5:1G]  bears  to  the  names  discussed  above  is 
impossible  to  determine  without  historical  evidence.  It  is  always 
called  Placita  Rio  Chama  ‘Chama  River  town’  and  never  Placita 
Chama.  The  settlement  may  be  called  by  this  name  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  is  in  the  Chama  River  valley.  In  going 
up  the  river  it  is  the  first  compact  Mexican  settlement  met  after 
passing  [5:33]  and  entering  the  narrower  part  of  the  Chama 
River  valley.  From  Chama  applied  to  the  Chama  River  the 


1  Quoted  by  Bandelier,'  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  60, 1892. 

2Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  62. 
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modern  town  of  Chama  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  New  Mexico  gets  its  name. 

Tsamg,’  qywikej  i  is  a  very  large  ruin  consisting  of  low  mounds. 
Three  large  courtyards  can  be  distinctly  made  out.  An  Indian 
living  at  San  Juan  also  told  the  writer  that  there  are  three  bu’u 
‘ courtyards’  which  can  be  seen  at  this  ruin.  The  long  axis  of  the 
village,  running  through  these  courtyards,  is  in  a  northeast-south¬ 
west  direction.  An  old  and  disused  wagon  road  can  be  traced  up 
the  side  of  the  slope  toward  [5:5].  The  Indian  informants  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  village  had  already  been  abandoned 
at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  to  this  region.  But 
the  name  Tsgmg  is  still  known  to  and  used  by  the  Tewa,  being 
applied  to  this  ruin  and  a  number  of  places  about  it,  but  never, 
as  the  Mexicans  apply  Chama,  to  the  Chama  River  or  the  Chama 
River  region.  See  [5: 5],  [5: 6],  [5: 8],  [5:9],  [5:16],  [13:27],  [13:28], 
and  Chama  River  [Large  Features:  2]. 

[5:8]  Tsq,mgnugepotsa  ‘swamp  below  [5:6]’  ( Tsgmg ,  see  [5:7];  nuge 
‘below’  < mi’u  ‘below’,  ge,  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  potsa  ‘marsh’ 
<po  ‘water’,  tsa  ‘to  cut  through’). 

Cf.  [5:5],  [5:6],  [5:7],  [5:9],  [5:10]. 

[5:9]  Tsgmqnugepokwi  ‘pools  below  [5:6]’  (Tsgm4,  see  [5:7];  nuge 
‘below’  <nu‘u  ‘below’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  poJcwi  ‘lake’< 
po  ‘water’,  kwi  unexplained).  Cf.  [5:5],  [5:6],  [5:7],  [5:8], 
[5:10]. 

[5:10]  Tsgrngnugepom^  iwe  ‘where  the  water  went  below  [5:6]’ 
(Tsamg,  see  [5 :7] ;  nuge  ‘  below  ’  <  nuhi  ‘  below ’,  ge  ‘  down  at  ’  ‘  over 
at’;  poraTiwe  ‘where  the  water  went’  < po  ‘water’,  mse  ‘to 
have  gone’,  Hwe  locative).  This  name  refers  to  the  old  bed  of 
the  Chama  River,  which  can  be  clearly  traced  through  the  marsh 
[5:8].  Cf.  [5:5],  [5:6],  [5:7],  [5:8],  [5:9]. 

[5:11]  Mahy,sap'iii ,  see  [3:18]. 

[5:12]  ’’Ok'Toku  ‘sand  hills’  (’ofc'a  ‘sand’;  ’oku  ‘hill’). 

[5:13]  TelcasogikQhu,u,  TekasogViy  kqhu’u  ‘cottonwood  grove  barranca 
arroyo’  (tekasogi  ‘cottonwood  grove’  <te  ‘cottonwood’  ‘Populus 
wislizeni’;  lea  ‘denseness’  ‘dense’  ‘forest’;  sogi  giving  the  idea 
‘together’  ‘bunched’;  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 

Tcohuhi  ‘ barranca  arroyo ’  <kq  ‘barranca’,  ’ hi i’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

This  little  dry  gulch  is  so  called  because  its  mouth  is  near  a  small 
grove  of  cottonwood  trees  on  the  river. 

[5:14]  JTwseywUiwe^oku  ‘rockpine  point  hills’  (yw%ijf  ‘rockpine’ 
‘ Pinus  scopulorum ’ ;  wUi  ‘projecting  corner’  ‘point’;  we  elided 
form  of  Hwe  locative;  "‘oku  ‘hill’). 
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These  hills  are  opposite  Rio  Chama  settlement  [5:16].  The 
ends  of  the  tongues  of  these  hills  projecting  toward  the  Chama 
River  would  be  called  whi,  a  word  which  is  applied  to  the  corner 
of  a  table,  for  instance.  • 

[5:15]  Nqntsej zwepo,  see  [4:16]. 

[5:16]  (1)  Eng.  Rio  Chama  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Placita  Rio  Chama  '’Chama  River  hamlet’.  =Eng. 
(1).  For  a  discussion  of  the  name  see  under  [5:7]. 

It  is  at  this  place  that  the  old  trail  to  Tierra  Amarilla  leaves 
the  Chama  River  valley.  See  [5:15]. 

[5:17]  Plasita  tfiu  Tfarria  kwaje  ‘height  by  Placita  Rio  Chama’ 
(Plasita  ^[iu  Tfama  <  [5:16],  Span.  (2);  kwaje  ‘height’). 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  height  back  of  Rio  Chama  settle¬ 
ment.  The  trail  [5:15]  passes  up  this  height. 

[5:18]  See  Chama  River  [Large  Features:  2]. 

[5:19  fypoKqywpkeji  ‘cicada  head  pueblo  ruin’  (fu  ‘cicada’;  poae 
‘head’;  oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’ 
postpound). 

The  ruin  is  on  the  mesa  [5:21]  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
[5:20].  The  San  Juan  informant  who  pointed  out  the  site  of  this 
pueblo  ruin  said  that  he  guessed  it  got  its  name  from  the  hill 
[5:20],  which  the  ancient  Tewa  may  have  thought  resembles  a 
cicada’s  head.  Cf.  [2:10],  [5:20],  and  [5:21]. 

[5:20]  fypoJbd  oku  ‘cicada’s  head  hill’  (fypoae,  see  [5:19];  ’ oJcu  ‘hill’). 
For  an  Indian’s  guess  at  the  origin  of  this  name  see  [5:19].  Cf. 
[5:21]. 

[5:21  \  jpypO'iekwage  ‘cicada’s  head  mesa’  (fypoae,  see  [5:19];  kwage 
‘  mesa’).  This  name  refers  to  the  broad  rolling  mesa  on  which  the 
ruin  [5:19]  stands.  See  [5:19],  [5:20]. 

[5:22]  KapokohiCu ,  Kapo\ rjkqhuhi  ‘leaf  water  barranca  arroyo’ 
(Kapo,  see  [5:23];  ’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
kqhv?u  ‘barranca  arroyo’  <  ko  ‘barranca’,  hv)u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘  arroyo  ’). 

Cf.  [5:24];  also  the  similarly  sounding  names  Kapo,  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo  [14:71],  and  “Kapo”,  a  Tano  Tewa  pueblo  ruin 
[29:unlocated].  The  latter  name  may  be  but  probably  is  not 
identical. 

This  is  described  as  a  large  pueblo  ruin.  Cf.  [5:22],  [5:24]. 

[5:23]  Kapo’ oywikeji  ‘leaf,  water  pueblo  ruin’  (ka  ‘leaf’;  po  ‘water’; 
’ qyw\keji  ‘pueblo  ruin ’ < qrpo\  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound). 

W  here  the  leafy  water  is  situated  from  which  this  pueblo  ruin 
gets  its  name,  is  not  known.  The  name  may  be  taken  from  that 
of  the  arroyo  [5:22],  or  vice  versa. 
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[5:24]  KapoJcwaje  ‘leaf  water  heights’  ( Kapo ,  see  [5:23];  kwaje 
‘height’).  Cf.  [5:22],  [5:23]. 

[5:25]  Pxnfutebvin  ‘ snake  dwelling-place  corner’  (ps&nfu  ‘snake’;  te 
‘dwelling  place’;  bidu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  Cf.  [5:26]. 

[5:26]  Pxnfutekwaje  ‘snake  dwelling-place  height’  (p%n. fu  ‘snake’; 
te  ‘dwelling  place’;  kwaje  ‘height’).  Cf.  [5:25]. 

This  is  a  very  low  mesa  between  [5:22]  and  [5:27]. 

[5:27]  Tehy? u,  ‘cottonwood  arroyo’  (te  ‘cottonwood’  6 Populus  wisli- 
zeni’;  hv?u  ‘deep  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  arroyo  gets  its  name. 
There  is  at  present  a  large  cottonwood  tree  growing  in  it  not  far 
from  the  mouth.  See  [5:28]. 

[5:28]  TehuHwepopi ,  Teh idiwe? \ mpopi  ‘spring  in  [5:27]’  ( Tehv?u ,  see 
[5:27];  Hwe  locative;  ’’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
popi  ‘ spring’ < po  ‘water’,  pi  ‘to  issue’). 

[5:29]  Ssebehmje ,  see  [2:22]. 

Psgqwsendiwe  ‘where  the  deer’s  tail’  (pse  mule-deer;  qu'seyp  ‘tail’; 
Hwe  ‘locative’).  This  is  the  name  of  the  whole  region  about 
[5:30]  and  [5:31],  q.  v. 

[5:30]  P  %qw%ndiwepiy  ,f  ‘  mountains  at  the  deer’s  tail  place’  (Pxqw%n- 
i liwe ,  see  the  preceding  term;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 

[5:31]  Pxqyosg’diu'ie' okii? e  ‘little  hills  at  the  deer’s  tail  place’  (Pseqwxn- 
diwe ,  see  [5:29];  '’oku  ‘hill’;  ’<?  diminutive). 

[5:32]  Span.  Arroyo  Palacio  ‘palace  arroyo’. 

According  to  information  obtained  from  a  San  Juan  Indian, 
Mr.  Samuel  Eldodt,  the  merchant  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  formerly 
had  a  claim  on  a  bit  of  tillable  land  at  the  mouth  of  this  arrojm; 
but  a  freshet  washed  the  land  away  and  Mr.  Eldodt  quit  the  claim. 

[5:33]  Powdwiii  ‘water  wind  point’  (po  ‘water’;  wq,  ‘wind’;  vriud 
‘projecting  corner’). 

This  point  projects  far  out,  forming  a  narrow  gap  through 
which  the  river  passes.  This  gap  is  alwaj^s  windy,  according  to 
Tewa  informants.  Although  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  point 
might  have  been  given  this  name  because  of  the  river  flowing  past 
and  the  windy  character  of  the  location,  the  Tewa  when  using  the 
name  also  think  of  the  Powqhq  ‘water-air  spirits’  (po  ‘water’; 
wq  ‘wind’  ‘air’;  hq  ‘pulse’  ‘respiration’  ‘life’  ‘  spirit’),  invisible 
spirits  who  live  in  the  air  and  are  sometimes  heard  to  speak. 
According  to  one  story  they  catch  people  who  try  to  kill  them¬ 
selves  by  hurling  themselves  over  cliffs  and  make  them  fall  lightly 
and  unhurt.  Cf.  [5:34]. 

[5:34]  Powqwuipiyf  ‘water  wind  point  mountain’  ( Powqwui ,  see 
[5:33];  piy  f  ‘  mountain  ’). 

The  following  queer  story  came  to  the  mind  of  a  San  Juan 
informant  when  he  was  asked  about  this  high  hill  back  of  Poioq- 
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vrui.  St.  Cecilia  once  appeared  to  some  Mexican  soldiers  near 
Las  Truchas  [22:11].  The  soldiers  followed  her  across  the  Rio 
Grande  and  across  Chamita  [13:28].  At  last  she  passed  through 
a  hole  in  Powqwi'iipiyf.  The  soldiers  found  her  shoe  on  the 
other  side. 

[5:35]  (1)  P'eseiepo  ‘shove  stick  creek’  (P'esede,  see  [5:37];  fio 
‘water’  ‘creek’).  This  is  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  creek. 

(2)  Kepo  ‘bear  creek’  (£<?‘bear’;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’).  This  is 
a  mere  translation  of  Span.  (1),  but  is  frequently  used  nowadays. 
=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Oso  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  Oso,  Kio  Oso  ‘bear  creek’  ‘bear  river’.  The 
Span,  name  is  often  pronounced  Joso  by  native  Span,  speakers  of 
New  Mexico. 

Although  the  etymology  of  P'eseie  is  discussed  under  [5:37],  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:37]  takes  its  name  from 
the  creek.  Oso  Creek  flows  into  Chama  River  nearly  opposite, 
but  somewhat  above,  the  point  at  which  Ojo  Caliente  Creek  joins 
the  latter  from  the  northeast  and  just  opposite  the  big  projecting 
tongue  of  land  Powqwiii  [5:33].  See  [5:37]. 

[5:36]  '‘Ass&hiCu  ‘alkali  arroyo’  Cqsqs  ‘alkali’  <’$  ‘alkali’,  ssg,  ‘pep- 
periness’  ‘peppery’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[5:37]  P'esMe’opwikeji  ‘shove  stick  pueblo  ruin’  (pe  ‘stick’  ‘log’ 
‘timber’;  s&ie  ‘to  shove  or  push  away  from  one’s  self  with  little 
jerks’;  ^oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’ <  ’ qyw\  ‘pueblo’,  Iceji  ‘ruin’ post¬ 
pound)  (PI.  3,  A.)  Nq  'lop  eseie  means  ‘I  push  the  stick  or 
log  in  little  jerks’  (nq  ‘I’  emphatic  pronoun;  ‘I  it’;  p  e  ‘stick’ 
‘log’  incorporated  object;  seJ-e  ‘to  shove  or  push  away  from  one’s 
self  with  little  jerks’).  Nq  iopK ese  would  mean  ‘I  push  the  stick 
from  me  steadily,  not  in  jerks’).  Cf.  [5:35],  [5:38].  “Indians  of 
San  Juan  have  given  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  ruined  pueblos 
that  lie  on  the  mesas  west  and  south  of  the  Chama  River;  for  in¬ 
stance,  Fe-se-re  and  Te-e-uing-ge”.1  This  is  the  only  reference 
which  Bandelier  makes  to  this  ruin.  Hewett  does  not  seem  to 
mention  it  at  all.  “Pesede-uinge  (Tewa,  the  place  of  the  sliding 
log)”,2  for  PK es&ie1 oywige  ‘down  at  or  over  at  the  shove  stick  jerk- 
ingly  pueblo’  (’ oywi  ‘pueblo’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

There  is  much  information  about  A*' es&id oywikeji  in  two  articles 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeanpon 3  which  have  recently  appeared.  See  [5:38]. 
[5:38]  P  es&id  orp/j  ike  jit  i  at)  a  ‘fields  of  [5:37]’  (P  es&id  opwikej  f ,  see 
[5:37];  nciba  ‘field  where  crops  are  raised’).4 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  58,  1892. 

2J.  A.  JeanQon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  x,  p.  96, 
1911. 

3  J.  A.  Jean^on,  ibid.,  pp.  92-1U8;  also  Ruins  at  Pesedeuinge,  ibid.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  28-37,  1912.  These 
two  articles  give  photographs  and  maps  of  the  ruin. 

’See  Jeangon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  op.  cit. 
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A.  P'ESEaE’OyWl  RUIN 


(Photograph  by  J.  A.  Jeangon) 


(Photograph  by  J.  A.  Jean^on) 

Jj  JHE  LARGE  WHITE  ROCK  NEAR  Ru’OyWi  RUIN,  FROM  WHICH  THE  RUIN  PROBABLY 

DERIVED  ITS  NAME 
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[5:39]  Mqjsepiyf,  see  [2:24]. 

[5:40]  P'ewabodi ,  see  [2:26]. 

[5:41]  Kep\n(liHhege^  see  [2:27]. 

[5:42]  Santa  Clara  Kv?  qyw{keji  ‘stone  pueblo  ruin’  ( leu  ‘stone’; 
’ qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <  ’qywi  ‘  pueblo  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound). 
This  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Bandelier  or  Hew- 
ett.  “Kuuinge”. 1  Mr.  Jeanqon,  who  has  described  this  ruin,2 
thinks  that  it  may  get  its  name  because  of  an  isolated  column  of 
cream-colored  tufa  which  stands  in  the  lowlands  a  short  distance 
southwest  of  the  mesa  on  which  the  ruin  is  situated.  This  rock 
(pi.  3,  B)  is  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  height  and  is  at  present  un¬ 
scalable.  There  are  well-worn  old  trails  leading  to  it,  and  part  of 
a  trail  which  evidently  once  led  up  to  the  top  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Jeanqon.  This  showed  the  effects  of  the  attrition  of  human  feet. 
There  was  probabty  a  shrine  on  top  of  this  rock,  such  as  are 
found  at  high  places  about  all  Tewa  pueblos.  That  the  pueblo 
takes  its  name  from  this  rock  seems  very  probable,  inasmuch  as 
ku’oywikeji  means  merely  ‘stone  pueblo  ruin’  and  is  applied  to 
any  ruin  of  a  pueblo  built  of  stone,  in  contradistinction  to 
nqpota’oywikeji  ‘adobe  pueblo  ruin’  ( nqpota  ‘adobe’  <  nq,  ‘it’, 
po  ‘water’,  ta  ‘to  be  dry’).  Mr.  Jeanqon  kindly  furnished  the 
following  information  regarding  this  ruin  in  a  letter  bearing  date 
October  27,  1911:  “Kuuinge  is  not  the  same  ruin  as  Teeuinge 
[5:43].  We  visited  the  latter  first;  then  went  back  to  the  road 
just  after  it  leaves  San  Jose  [13:44],  and  taking  a  road  leading  to 
the  left  of  the  main  road  to  Abiquiu,  crossed  the  hills  until  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Oso.  From  there  we  turned  directly  to  the 
left  until  we  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Kuuinge.  The  name  was 
given  me  by  Aniceto  Suaso  and  was  recognized  by  a  number  of 
other  Santa  Clara  Indians.  The  plan  of  the  place  shown  by  Dr. 
Hewett  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jemez  Plateau  as  Teeuinge  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  Kuuinge.  Kuuinge  can  not  be 
seen  from  Chili  [5:46]  or  Cuchilla  [5:49].”  In  October,  1910,  the 
San  Juan  Indian  who  pointed  out  Td £ qyw\keji  [5:43]  from  the 
Chama  Valley  said  that  there  is  another  pueblo  ruin  about  a  mile 
west  of  Tddoyw\keji  and  south  of  Oso  Creek,  but  he  could  not 
remember  the  name.  At  San  Juan  Pueblo  the  write i'  talked  with 
another  Indian  who  knew  of  this  ruin  a  mile  or  so  west  of 
Te'e'oywikeji ,  but  he  also  was  unable  to  give  the  name  of  it. 
After  learning  the  name  and  location  of  Kui  oyw{keji  from  Mr. 
Jeanqon’s  article,  a  Santa  Clara  Indian  was  found  who  knew  the 
ruin  by  that  name  and  supplied  the  etymology  of  it,  which  Mr. 
Jeanqon  states  he  also  obtained,  although  he  does  not  give  themean- 

i  j_  a.  Jeangon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  x,  p.  92  et  passim, 

1911. 

aIbid.,  pp.  94-96. 
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ing  of  the  name  in  his  article.  That  the  place  received  its  name 
from  the  rock  described  above  is  only  Mr.  Jeanpon’s  conjecture;  no 
Indian  has  explained  the  origin  of  the  name  in  this  way.  Two 
San  Ildefonso  Indians  whom  the  writer  asked  about  the  name  did 
not  know  either  the  name  or  the  ruin,  although  they  knew  the  ruins 
[5:37]  and  [5:43].  Notice  also  that  Bandelier  gives  the  names  of 
the  ruins  [5:37]  and  [5:43],  but  does  not  mention  [5T2].1 

[5:43]  TP  ewP  oywikeji,  TPPqyv>{keji ,  TP  ewilcea P o y w i key i,  TPekeai- 
’ oywikeji  ‘little  cottonwood  gap  pueblo  ruin’  ‘little  cottonwood 
pueblo  ruin’  ‘little  cottonwood  gap  height  pueblo  ruin’  ‘little 
cottonwood  height  pueblo  ruin’  ( TPewVi ,  TPe,  see  [5:44];  Ice-ii 
‘height’;  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <,oywi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’ 
postfix).  See  [5:43].  “Indians  of  San  Juan  have  given  me 
the  names  of  some  of  the  ruined  pueblos  that  lie  on  the  mesas 
west  and  south  of  the  Chama  River;  for  instance,  Fe-se-re  [5:37] 
and  Te-e-uing-ge”,2  “Teeuinge”,3  “Teeuinge”,4  “Teeuinge”.5 

This  ruin  is  described  by  Hewett.6  The  mesa  on  which  this 
ruin  stands  can  be  clearly  seen  from  Chili  [5:46];  also  from  the 
Cuchilla  [5:49]  and  many  points  in  the  Chama  River  valley  south¬ 
east  of  the  Cuchilla.  The  gap  [5:44]  and  the  hill  [5:45]  are  also 
clearly  seen  from  these  places.  Mr.  Jeancpon  states  that  part  of 
the  ruin  is  being  washed  away  by  an  arroyo  and  bones  and  various 
other  objects  are  being  exposed  to  view. 

[5:44]  TPewPi  ‘little  cottonwood  gap’  ( te  ‘cottonwood’  ‘  Populus 
wislizeni’;  ’<?  diminutive;  wi’i  ‘gap’). 

This  is  a  gap  or  pass  between  the  mesa  on  which  the  ruin  [5:43] 
lies  and  the  hill  [5:45].  It  was  presumably  called  thus  because  at 
some  time  undersized  or  young  cottonwood  trees  stood  at  the 
place.  This  gap  has  given  the  name  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:43],  to 
the  hill  [5:45],  and  to  the  arroyo  [5:50].  An  old  trail  is  said  to 
pass  through  the  gap.  Cf.  [5:43],  [5:45],  [5:50]. 

[5:45]  TPewPiboai  ‘little  cottonwood  gap  knob’  (TPewPi,  see  [5:44]; 
boM  ‘roundish  pile’  ‘knob’  ‘round  hill’).  Cf.  [5:43],  [5:44],  [5:50]. 

[5:46]  (1)  San  Juan  Tsipapu  of  obscure  meaning  (tsPi  ‘flaking  stone’ 
‘obsidian’;  pa  unexplained;  pu  ‘buttocks’  ‘region  about  the 
anus’).  This  is  the  old  San  Juan  Tewa  name  of  the  place. 

(2)  Tf  ili.  (<Span.).  =  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Chili  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

Span.  Chili  unexplained.  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

1  See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  58,  1892. 

a  Ibid. 

3  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  34,  1906. 

4  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  42,  1908. 

6  Jeangon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  x,  p.  97, 1911. 

6  Antiquities,  No.  29,  1906. 
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[5:47]  (1)  Tsipapu’oku’e  ‘little  hills  of  [5:46]’  (Tsipapu,  see  [5:46]; 
’ oku  ‘hill’;  ’e  diminutive). 

(2)  Tfili’oku’e  ‘little  hills  of  [5:46]’  ( Tfili ,  see  [5:48];  '‘oku 
‘hill’;  ’<?  diminutive). 

[5:48]  (1)  Tsipapukq ,  Ts ip apnik o 7m’ u ,  ‘barrancas  of  [5:46]’  ‘barranca 
arroyos  of  [5:46]’  (Tsipapu’ ,  see  [5:46];  kqlm’u  ‘barranca  arroyo’ 
<kq  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  Tfiliko ,  Tf ilikqhu’  u,  ‘  barrancas  of  [5 :46]  ’  ‘  barranca  ar¬ 
royos  of  [5:46]’  (Tfili,  see  [5:46];  kohu’u  ‘barranca  arroyo’  <kq 
‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[5:49]  (1)  Tsijolceai  ‘knife  height’,  translating  the  Span,  name  (tsijo 
‘knife’  <tsi’i  ‘flaking  stone’,  jo  augmentative;  Iceai  ‘height’). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  ITutfija.  (<Span.).  =  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Cuchilla.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4).  Cf .  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Cuchilla,  ‘sharp  narrow  ridge  of  land’.  =  Tewa  (2), 
Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  long  thin  ridge  of  basalt  curves  slightly  northward  just 
before  touching  the  river.  The  extreme  point  of  this  ridge  was 
cut  through  several  years  ago  for  a  proposed  railway  through  the 
■  Chama  River  valley  and  the  cut  has  been  utilized  for  running  an 
irrigation  ditch.  There  are  several  narrow  ridges  of  land  called 
by  the  Mexicans  Cuchilla,  in  northern  New  Mexico.  See  for 
instance  Cuchilla  [9:2].  [5:49]  tapers  gradually  and  is  very 

symmetrical. 

[5:50]  Te’ewihu’u  ‘  little  cottonwood  gap  arroyo’  (Te’ewi’i,  see  [5:44]; 
hu’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’).  See  [5:44]. 

A  wagon  road  leads  up  this  arroyo. 

[5:51]  Tekaboai  ‘cottonwood  grove’  (te  ‘cottonwood’  ‘Populus  wisli- 
zeni’;  lea  ‘denseness’  ‘dense’  ‘forest’;  boai  ‘pile’  ‘cluster’). 

The  valley  is  wide  here  on  the  side  southwest  of  the  river,  with 
good  alfalfa  fields  and  a  grove  of  cottonwoods.  This  is  possibly 
the  cottonwood  grove  where  the  Jicarilla  Apache  used  formerly 
to  hold  a  ceremony  at  certain  times.  See  under  [5  :unlocated]. 
This  is  the  cottonwood  grove  lying  farthest  down  the  river  in  the 
part  of  the  valley  above  Tsiwiii  [13:2]. 

[5:52]  Nameless  arroyo  of  considerable  size. 

[5:53]  San  Juan  Mgsikwaje  ‘young  female  deer  height’  (mqsi  said  by 
an  aged  San  Juan  informant  to  be  an  antiquated  form  of  mage 
‘young  female  of  the  mule  deer’;  kwaje  ‘height’).  This  is  the 
old  San  Juan  Tewa  name. 

This  hill  is  south  of  Ojo  Caliente  Creek.  The  main  wagon  road 
between  Ojo  Caliente  and  Chamita  passes  between  this  hill  and 
the  mesa  [5:55]. 
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[5 :54]  Ts\r)oidi  ‘  projecting  corner  of  basalt ’  { ts{  ‘  basalt’,  as  in  Tsikwaje, 
the  name  of  the  whole  mesa  [5:55];  ^cidi  ‘projecting  corner’). 
Tsiwui  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  corner  of  the  Black  Mesa  near 
San  Juan,  though  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  more  prominent 
corner  [13:2],  q.  v.  See  also  [13:1]. 

[5:55]  Tsikwaje,  see  [13:1]. 

[5:56]  San  Juan  S&ywsekohu’u  ‘sandstone  barranca  arroyo ’  (sqywsq 
‘  sandstone  ’ ;  Jcohifu,  ‘  barranca  arroyo  ’  <  ko  ‘  barranca  ’,  Jiv?u  ‘  large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[5:57]  San  Juan  Towibuhw'u ,  see  [2:28]. 

[5:58]  San  Juan  Tssetag_eko,  see  [2:32]. 

[5:59]  San  Juan  Tsijcukqhidu ,  see  [2:33]. 

Unlocated 

Cottonwood  grove,  where  the  Jicarilla  Apache  used  to  hold  a  fiesta. 
Doctor  llewett  informed  the  writer  that  he  had  learned  from  Tewa 
Indians  that  the  Jicarilla  Apache  used  to  hold  a  fiesta  at  a  cotton¬ 
wood  grove  in  the  lower  Chama  Valley  about  4  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Chama  with  the  Rio  Grande,  somewhere  near  the 
mouth  of  Ojo  Caliente  Creek.  It  is  probably  the  same  grove  that 
he  means  when  he  writes:  “About  4  miles  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Chama  with  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  noble  cottonwood  grove 
wdiose  grateful  shade  has  been  the  noon  or  evening  goal  of  every 
traveler  that  has  toiled  up  or  down  that  sandy  valley  for  a  cen¬ 
tury.  At  this  point  a  chain  of  detached  fragments  of  the  great 
Black  Mesa  (Mesa  Canoa)  [13:1]  crosses  over  to  the  south  side  of 
the  river  and  extends  for  some  miles  southwestward”.1  Even  the 
statement  that  the  basalt  formation  crosses  the  river  at  the  place 
does  not  enable  the  present  writer  to  locate  the  grove.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  it  is  [5:51].  The  San  Juan  Tewa  inform¬ 
ants  who  accompanied  the  author  up  the  Chama  Valley  knew 
nothing  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  having  formerly  held  a  fiesta  at 
a  grove  in  the  lower  Chama  Valley.  An  informant  at  San  Juan 
Pueblo,  however,  knew  of  this  practice  and  volunteered  the  in¬ 
formation  that  it  was  the  “fiesta  de  San  Antonio”  which  was  there 
celebrated.  But  unfortunately  he  was  not  certain  even  as  to  the 
side  of  the  river  on  which  the  grove  is  situated.  One  of  God¬ 
dard’s  Jicarilla  Apache  texts  says  of  the  fiesta:  “We  [the  Jica¬ 
rilla  Apache]  started  away  [from  Tierra  Amarilla]  immediately  to 
Cuchilla  [5:49]  wdiere  they  were  to  hold  a  feast.  For  that  purpose 
we  all  came  there.  The  Pueblo  Indians  brought  fruits  there  and 
the  Mexicans  came  with  wagons  and  on  horseback.  They  had  a 
rooster  race.  After  the  feast  was  over  we  moved  camp  back 
again  to  Tierra  Amarilla,  where  we  and  the  Ute  remained  in  sepa- 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  33,  1906. 
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rate  camps’1.1  Goddard  explains  concerning  the  fiesta:  “The 
feast  of  San  Antonio  formerly  held  on  the  Chama  River  in  a  cot¬ 
tonwood  grove  near  the  mouth  of  Caliente  Creek  [Ojo  Caliente 
Creek]”.2  The  text  implies  that  the  grove  is  at  or  near  the  Cu- 
chilla  [5:49].  Perhaps  [5:51]  is  the  grove. 

“  Poihuuinge”.3  “Poihiiunge”.4  None  of  the  informants  interro¬ 
gated  have  known  the  name  or  the  ruin.  The  -uinge  or  -unge  of 
the  forms  of  the  name  quoted  above  is  evidently  for  ’oywige 
4  down  at  the  pueblo  ’ 4  over  at  the  pueblo  ’  (’ oyici  4  pueblo  ge 1  down 
at’  ‘over  at’).  The  etymology  of  the  first  part  of  the  name  is  not 
apparent. 

The  ruin  is  situated  as  follows:  44  About  4  miles  above  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Chama  with  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  noble  cottonwood 
grove  whose  grateful  shade  has  been  the  noon  or  evening  goal  of 
every  traveler  that  has  toiled  up  or  down  that  sandy  valley  for  a 
century.  At  this  point  a  chain  of  detached  fragments  of  the 
great  Black  mesa  (Mesa  Canoa)  [13:1]  crosses  over  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river  and  extends  for  some  miles  south  westward.  On 
the  top  of  one  of  these  black  fragmentary  mesas  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  river  stood  the  village  of  Poihuuinge”.5  See 
[9: unlocated],  where  Hewett’s  “Poihuge”  is  discussed. 

[6]  UPPER  OJO  CALIENTE  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  G)  shows  the  region  about  and  above  Ojo  Caliente. 

Three  pueblo  ruins  are  included,  all  of  which  have  old  Tewa  names. 
These  are  claimed  by  the  Tewa  as  former  pueblos  of  their  people.  The 
Tewa  believe  this  region  to  have  been  the  cradleland  of  their  race. 
Oio  Caliente  hot  springs  [6:24]  and  the  caves  at  La  Cueva  [6:30],  [6:31] 
are  of  special  interest. 

[6:1]  (1)  Eng.  Petaca.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Petaca,  ‘a  small  coffer  or  grip  of  sewed  leather  or 
canvas  used  in  traveling  or  for  storing  articles,  much  as  a  suitcase 
is  now  used.’  Very  old  petacas  can  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
Mexican  houses  in  New  Mexico.  Why  this  name  was  applied  to 
Petaca  settlement  has  not  been  learned. 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement.  See  [6:4]. 

[6:2]  PokxnfyTc qndiwe  4  where  a  certain  kind  of  mineral  called  po- 
kxn fy,  is  dug’  (pohmifu,  see  under  Minerals,  p.  5S2;  Icojidiwe 
‘where  it  is  dug’  <  k'oyf  ‘to  dig’,  'iwe  locative). 

This  mineral  deposit  is  situated  in  the  hills  more  than  two  miles 
east  of  Petaca  [6:1].  It  is  still  occasionally  visited  by  the  Tewa 

1  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  257, 1911. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  161,  note. 

3  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  33, 1906. 

<  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  42,  1908. 

3  Hewett:  Antiquities,  pp.  33-34,  1906;  see  also  Communautfe,  op.  cit. 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  glistening  earth  called  pok%nf%L, 
which  is  used  by  the  Tewa  women  in  making  pottery.  The  name, 
pok%n f\i  is  applied  to  coal-tar  and  asphalt,  as  well  as  to  mica, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  mica1  or  micaceous  earth  which  is 
referred  to  by  the  Indians.  See  [7 :2]  and  Minerals,  p.  582. 

[6:3]  TeboM  ‘cottonwood  grove’  (te  ‘cottonwood’  ‘Populus  wisli- 
zeni’;  bo<ii  ‘pile’  ‘grove’). 

Petaca  [6:1]  is  said  to  be  situated  about  a  mile  north  of  this 
grove.  This  grove  may  be  identical  with  Old  Servilleta  [8:8],  q.  v. 

[6:1]  (1)  Kipo ,  Ki\mpo  ‘prairie-dog  water’  (ki  ‘prairie-dog’;  po 
‘water’  ‘creek’).  =Taos  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(2)  JPetakapo,  Petaka’impo  ‘Petaca  water’.  (<  Span.).  =Eng. 
(4),  Span.  (7). 

(3)  Taos  Kifupaarui  ‘prairie-dog  dwelling  place  water’  {hi 
‘prairie-dog’;  fy,  ‘to  dwell’,  cognate  with  Tewa  fa  ‘to  dwell’; 
pa- ‘water’  ‘creek’;  anq,  noun  postfix).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (5), 
Span.  (8). 

(4)  Eng.  Petaca  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (7). 

(5)  Eng. Tusas Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa(l),Taos (3), Span. (8). 

(6)  Eng.  Servilleta  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (9). 

(7)  Span.  Rito  Petaca  ‘leathern  case  creek’,  named  from  the 
settlement  Petaca  [6:1].  =Eng.  (4). 

(8)  Span.  Rito  de  las  Tusas  ‘prairie-dog  creek’.  =Tewa  (1), 
Taos  (3),  Eng.  (5). 

(9)  Rito  Servilleta  ‘napkin  creek’,  named  after  Servilleta 
Yieja  [6: unlocated]. 

[6:5]  (1)  Eng.  Vallecito  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Vallecito,  Arroyo  Vallecito,  ‘little  valley  creek’ 
‘little  valley  arroyo’.  =Eng.  (1). 

[6:6]  San  Juan  Mahusqnnse,  MaJmse/nnx p \rjf  ‘at  the  owl’s  horns’ 
‘mountain  at  the  owl’s  horns’  (mahy,  ‘owl’;  sqyf  ‘horn’,  also 
applied  to  the  “horns”  of  owls;  n%  locative;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 
An  old  San  Juan  informant  said  that  he  had  heard  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  called  thus  because  from  the  vicinity  of  Ojo  Caliente 
[6:26]  two  peaks  are  seen  resembling  the  horns  of  an  owl.  These 
are  evidently  the  peak  directly  north  of  [6:21]  and  the  norther- 
most  of  the  peaks  or  mountains  called  b}^  this  name.  It  requires 
considerable  imagination  to  see  this  resemblance.  The  horn  to 
the  right  is  more  prominent  than  that  to  the  left. 

These  mountains  seem  to  be  about  as  high  as  [6:16],  whereas 
the  other  mountains  shown  on  the  sheet  are  lower.  The  caves 
[6:30],  [6:31]  are  at  the  foot  of  the  northernmost  mountain.  The 
colored  cliffs  [6:11]  are  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  southern¬ 
most.  This  southernmost  peak  of  MahyJsq,nn%  one  sees  when  look¬ 
ing  straight  up  the  Ojo  Caliente  Valley. 


'See  W.  G.  Ritch.,  Illustrated  New  Mexico,  p.  140,  1886. 
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[6:7]  (1)  Posipo  ‘greenness  water’,  referring  to  Ojo  Caliente  hot 
springs  [6:24]’  ( Post ,  see  [6:24];  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘river’). 

(2)  Taos  P aluapaana  ‘hot  water  river’,  referring  to  Ojo  Cali¬ 
ente  hot  springs  [6:24]’  {pa-  ‘water’;  lua  ‘hot’;  pa-  ‘water’;  and 
noun  postfix).  =Picuris  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Picuris  “Pasxlupane”.1  =Taos  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  Creek.  (<  Span.).  =Taos  (2),  Picuris  (3), 
Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Rito  Ojo  Caliente,  Rio  Ojo  Caliente  ‘hot  water  creek’ 
‘hot  water  river’,  referring  to  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  [6:24]. 
=  Taos  (2),  Picuris  (3),  Eng.  (4).  “This  is  the  Rio  del  Ojo  Cali¬ 
ente,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  remarkable  medicinal  ther¬ 
mal  springs  [6:24]  on  its  western  banks”.2 

[6:8]  2Iq huse n n% ts i 7  ‘ canyon  at  the  owl’s  horns’  (Mpiqtennx,  see 
[6:6];  tsiH  ‘canyon’). 

This  is  a  deep,  narrow,  and  beautiful  canyon.  The  walls  are 
rocky  and  in  many  places  perpendicular.  Mqhy,sqnn%  [6:6]  towers 
to  the  northeast  and  Posipiyf  [6:16]  and  Posipiyf’e  [6:17]  to  the 
southwest. 

[6:9]  2fqhy,senn%tsi’iwepd>o  ‘water  mill  at  the  canyon  by  the  owl’s 
horns’  {2fqhyJsznn%tsi’’i,  see  [6:8];  Hwe  locative;  po’o  ‘water  mill’ 
<po  ‘water’,  ’<?  ‘metate’). 

The  wagon  road  which  runs  through  21qhijJs^nns^tsi,i  [6:8]  is  on 
the  northeastern  side  of  the  creek.  Several  small  brooks  which 
flow  down  from  the  heights  of  21qhqs^nnse,  [6:6]  cross  this  road. 
At  the  fourth  of  these  brooks  which  crosses  the  road,  counting 
from  the  confluence  of  Comanche  Creek  [6:12],  stands  the  Mexican 
water-mill.  The  little  brook  which  turns  the  wheel  is  said  to  flow 
quite  strongly  all  the  year. 

[6:10]  21qhi,LS£nncgtsip' owiii,  Mqh;mennq;,p 'ovrU i  ‘the  projecting  cor¬ 
ners  or  points  at  the  opening  or  mouth  of  the  canyon  at  the  owl’s 
horns’  {2lqlvqs^nnaplsi'’i,  see  [6:8];  p'ovrUi  ‘ projecting  corner  or 
point  at  the  opening  or  mouth  of  a  canyon’  <  p'o  ‘hole’  ‘open¬ 
ing’,  wiii  ‘projecting  corner  or  point’).  This  name  refers  to 
both  the  northern  and  the  southern  mouth  of  the  canyon  [6:8], 
The  northern  mouth  is  also  shown  on  the  enlargement.  A  San 
Juan  informant  was  heard  to  say  2IqhrqsqmpK owui,  but  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  name  he  said  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  latter  part  correct. 

[6:11]  NqmpVqwiH  ‘at  the  pink  or  light-reddish  colored  earth’  {nqr)f 
‘earth’;  piqwiH ,  pVqw\r)f  ‘pink’,  ‘light  reddish’  <  pi  ‘red’ 
‘redness’,  ’a  ‘brown’  but  when  postpounded  to  color-denoting 


■Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 


2Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  37, 1892. 
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words  indicating  light  or  faint  quality  of  color;  iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

The  flesh-colored  area  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  southern 
peak  of  Mah^sejmse,  [6:6]  extends  to  about  one-third  the  height 
of  the  mountain  on  this  slope.  It  has  the  form  of  a  broad  stripe 
extending  east  and  west.  It  is  seen  when  looking  up  Ojo  Caii- 
ente  Valley  from  the  vicinity  of  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  [6:21]. 
This  earth  is  said  to  be  of  no  use. 

[6:12]  (1)  Kumatsihvtu  ‘Comanche  arroyo’  ( Kumatsi  ‘Comanche’; 
hvhb  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Comanche  Creek.  (<  Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  los  Comanches,  Canada  Comanche,  Arroyo 
Comanche  ‘Comanche  gulch’  ‘Comanche  arroyo’.  =Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2).  “Canada  de  los  Comanches”.1  “The  situation  of 
Houiri  [6:21]  is  such  as  to  command  a  fair  view  for  a  few  miles  of 
the  valley  of  the  Canada  de  los  Comanches”.1 

The  land  on  both  sides  of  Comanche  Creek  is  dry,  rolling,  and 
dotted  with  pinon  trees.  There  is  no  water  running  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  creek  bed  during  most  of  the  year.  The  old  Jutapo 
or  Ute  trail  [9:17]  crosses  the  Kumatsihu’u  above  [6:11],  but  just 
where  has  not  been  determined. 

[6:13]  Kumatsihup  owiii,  Kwmqtsip'  owiB  ‘the  projecting  corners  or 
points  at  the  opening  or  mouth  of  Comanche  arroyo’  ( Kumatsi - 
hii’u ,  see  [6:10];  pK  owUi  ‘  projecting  corner  or  point  at  the  opening 
or  mouth  of  an  arroyo’  <p'o  ‘hole’  ‘opening’,  wUi  ‘projecting 
corner  or  point’).  This  name  is  said  to  apply  especially  to  the 
northern  projection,  the  southern  one,  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin 
[6:21],  q.  v.,  stands,  being  also  called  Ilowiai.  Mr.  Tomas 
Lucero  still  lives  on  his  ranch  at  Kumatsihup' owui  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Comanche  Creek  just  as  he  did  when  Bandelier  visited 
the  localhy  30  years  ago.  “Don  Tomas  Lucero,  who  lives  near 
Houiri  [6:21]”.*  As  a  San  Juan  Indian  said:  Toma  Luseau 
Kama tsip ' owU i  nqf  a  ‘Tomas  Lucero  lives  at  [6:13]’  ( Toma Luseay 
<Span.;  Kumatsip'' owiTi ,  see  above;  nq  ‘he’;  fa  ‘to  live’). 

[6:11]  (1)  Buwapipf  ‘ bread  mountain ’  ( buwa  ‘any  kind  of  bread’; 
piVT  ‘mountain’).  =Tewa  (2). 

(2)  Pqmpiijf  ‘bread  mountain’  ‘bread’  <Span.  pan 

‘bread’;  pipf  ‘mountain’).  This  latter  form  is  said  to  be  the 
only  one  used  by  the  San  Juan. 

The  mountain  has  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cheese-box  and  must 
have  been  thought  to  resemble  bread  of  some  kind.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Posejemu  story.  The  Sun  first  spoke  to  Posejemifs 
virgin  mother  at  Buwapiyp. 

[6:15]  PPapipp,  see  [4:1]. 


■Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  40,  1892. 
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[6:16]  (1)  P osipirjf  ‘greenness  mountain’,  referring  to  Ojo  Caliente 
hot  springs  [6:24]’  ( Posi ,  see  [6:24];  piyf  ‘mountain’). 

(2) . Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  Mountain.  (<Span.)  (3).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Ojo  Caliente ‘hot  spring  mountain’.  =Eng. 
(2).  Mexicans  regularly  give  the  mountain  this  name. 

This  mountain  is  about  as  high  as  the  highest  (the  north)  peak 
of  [6:6]  and  can  be  seen  from  afar,  especially  from  the  southwest, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  hide  it.  It  was  said  by  Mexicans 
living  on  the  lower  Chama  River  to  mark  the  site  of  Oio  Caliente. 
Cf.J6:l7]. 

[6:17]  Posipiyf’e  ‘ little  greenness  mountain’  ( Posi ,  see  [6:24];  p\yf 
‘ mountain’;  ’<s  diminutive). 

This  hill  rises  just  west  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [6:18]  Cf.  [6:16]. 
[6:1S]  San  Juan  TTupotV qrjwikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  the  flower  of  the 
one-seeded  juniper’  (hy  ‘one-seeded  juniper’  ‘Juniperus  mono- 
sperma’,  commonly  called  sabina  in  Span,  and  “cedar”  in  Eng.; 
poPi  ‘flower’;  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <poyw\  ‘pueblo’,  Jceji 
‘ruin’ postpound).  “Ho-mayo”.1  “Idomayo”.2  Bandelier  uses 
the  spelling  “Ho-mayo”  once  and  the  spelling  “Homayo”  a 
number  of  times;  he  does  not  give  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
Hewett  evident^  copies  Bandelier’s  spelling  and  name.  That 
Hupdhi-  is  the  name  of  this  pueblo  ruin  is  generally  known  among 
the  older  San  Juan  Indians.  “Homayo”,  whatever  Tewa  form  it 
may  stand  for,  is  certainly  a  mistake.  San  Juan  Indians  have  sug¬ 
gested  Tomajo ,  the  name  of  the  large  mountain  [3:11]  when 
“Homayo”  has  been  pronounced  to  them.  The  sounds  might 
easily  not  be  heard,  or  it  might  be  taken  for  h  by  an  ear  unused  to 
Tewa;  or  “Homa3ro”  ma}'’  be  for  hymajo  ‘good  one-seeded  juni¬ 
per’  (hy  ‘one-seeded  juniper’;  majo  ‘good’  ‘tip-top’  ‘chief’), 
although  none  of  the  San  Juan  informants  had  ever  heard  such  a 
name  as  hymajo.  Ilypobl-  is  the  name  for  this  pueblo  ruin  current 
at  San  Juan,  and  until  someone  proves  that  a  second  name  for 
it  resembling  “Ilomajm”  exists,  we  may  remain  sceptical. 
u  HyjpoW  oywi  is  an  old  Tewa  pueblo,”  said  a  San  Juan  Indian, 
“companion  to  IlowiiP oyw{  [6 :21 Another  San  J uan  informant 
volunteered  the  information  that  Posejemu ,  a  hero  or  god  of  the 
Tewa,  lived  at  HypoW oyw\.  This  information  was  given  under 
such  circumstances  that  it  could  not  be  followed  up  by  further  quea- 
tioning.  IlyprJbl  and  Ilowui  [6:21]  are  said  to  lie  farthest  north 
of  all  pueblos.  The  ruin  has  been  described  by  Bandelier  3  a,nd 
by  Hewett 4. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  37,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  38  et  passim;  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  39,  1906;  Communautds, 
p.  41,  1908. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41-42. 

4  Antiquities,  No.  36,  1906. 
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[6:19]  San  Juan  B ^poVtOc&ii  ‘one-seeded  juniper  flower  height’ 
(Hypoii-,  see  [6:18];  kedi  ‘height’).  This  designates  the  height 
or  mesa  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  [6:18]  lies. 

[6:20]  San  Juan  Ilypotlhu'’ u  ‘one-seeded  juniper  flower  arroyo’ 
(Ilqpohi-,  see  [6:18];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[6:21]  San  Juan  Howidi’ oywikej i  ‘gray  point  pueblo  ruin’  (ho  abso¬ 
lute  form  of  howi ’*,  howipyf  meaning  ‘  gray  ness  ’  ‘gray  ’;  vrUi  ‘  pro¬ 
jecting  corner’  ‘point’,  referring  to  the  projecting  corner  or  point 
of  mesa  just  below  the  confluence  of  Comanche  Creek  and  Ojo 
Caliente Creek,  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  stands;  ’ qywikeji  ‘  pueblo 
ruin’  <_’qywi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound).  With  the  use  of 
the  absolute  form  of  the  color  adjective  in  this  name,  that  is,  of 
ho  instead  of  howiH ,  howiyf ,  compare  pi’q  instead  of  pi,q,wiH, 
ppqwiyf  in  the  name  [4:1]  and  posi  instead  of  posiwiH ,  posiwiyf , 
in  the  name  [6:24].  The  forms  ho  and  posi  do  not  occur  in 
Tewa  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  present  time,  but  they  are  understood. 
They  are  old  names  and  correspond  to  the  noun  forms  of  other 
color  words  still  in  use,  as  pi  ‘  redness  ’  as  compared  with  pPiH , 
pi'ihf  ‘red’.  The  pueblo  gets  its  name,  according  to  San  Juan 
informants,  from  the  nay f  howiH  ‘gray  earth’  (nay f  ‘earth’; 
howiH,  howiy  f  ‘  gray’),  of  which  the  wiii  or  point  of  land  on  which 
it  stands  is  composed.  The  ground  all  about  this  place  has,  in 
fact,  a  gray  color.  “Ho-ui-ri”.1  “Houiri”.2  Bandelier  does  not 
give  the  etymology.  “Hoiuri”.3  Hewett  evidently  copies  spell¬ 
ing  and  name  from  Bandelier. 

This  ruin  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  Tewa  pueblo,  companion 
to  IbhpoVi oywijceji  [6:18].  4 

[6:22]  Ilowidikedi,  Ilowui-  ‘gray  point  height’  ‘gray  point’  (JlowUi, 
see  [6:21];  IceM  ‘height’). 

This  is  a  low  mesa  projection  about  as  high  as  [6:19]. 

[6:23]  Howidikqhu’u  ‘  gray  point  barranca  arroyo’  ( Ilowidi ,  see  [6:21]; 
kohitu  ‘barranca  arroyo’  <kq  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo  ’). 

This  is  an  arroyo,  a  hundred  feet  or  so  broad,  which  joins  Ojo 
Caliente  Creek  just  south  of  Ilowidi’ oywpkeji  [6:21].  Its  lower 
course  runs  straight  toward  Posipiyf’e  [6:17],  the  little  mountain 
which  stands  west  of  Ojo  Caliente  Creek. 

[6:24]  (1)  Posipopi ,  Posipokwi  ‘greenness  spring’  ‘greenness  pool’ 
(posi  old  absolute  form  of  posiwiH,  posiwpyf  ‘moss-greenness’ 
‘moss-green’,  this  adjective  being  applied  to  water,  stain,  paint, 
and  things  stained  or  painted  which  have  this  color,  while  of 
ordinary  green  and  blue  colors  tsqywsy  is  used;  popi  ‘spring’ 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  22, 37,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  37,  et  passim;  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  697,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  40,  1906. 

3  Hewett,  Communautds,  p.  41, 1908. 

■•For  description  see  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp. 39-40;  Hewett,  Antiquities,  No.  37, 1906. 
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<po  ‘water’,  pi  ‘to  issue’;  pokwi  <po  ‘water’,  kwi  unex¬ 
plained).  With  the  use  of  the  absolute  form  of  the  color  adjec¬ 
tive  in  this  name — that  is,  of  posi  instead  of  posiwiH1  posvwpQf — - 
compare  ppq,  ‘pinkness’  ‘pink’  in  the  name  [4:1]  instead  of 
pPqwiH,  ppqwir/f  and  ho  ‘grayness’  ‘gray’  in  the  name  [6:21] 
instead  of  howP l,  howpyf.  As  to  the  forms  posi ,  pPq,  and  ho  see 
[6:21]  above.  The  etymology  of  posi  ( posiwiH ,  posiwiyf)  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  modern  Tewa,  but  it  may  be  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  compounded  of  po  ‘water’  and  si  ‘to  stink’,  which  ap¬ 
pears,  for  instance,  in  nqsisy  ‘it  stinks’  (nq,  ‘it’;  si  ‘to  stink’ 
prepound;  sy  ‘to  smell’  intransitive,  said  of  agreeable  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  smells),  and  that  posi  originally  referred  to  stinking 
water,  which  frequently  has  a  moss-green  color.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  a  conjecture,  and  in  the  absence  of  records  of 
ancient  Tewa  language  can  not  be  proved.  At  the  present 
time  ‘stinking  water’  is  rendered  in  Tewa  by  posisyiiH  (po 
‘water’;  sisyiiH  ‘stinking’  < si  ‘to  stink,’  which  appears  only 
prepounded  to  certain  verbs,  sy,  ‘to  smell’,  intransitive,  said  of 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  smells;  HH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix),  and  the  -sy-  of  this  expression  can  not  be 
omitted.  The  reason  why  this  name  posi  ‘moss-greenness’  was 
applied  to  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  by  the  ancient  Tewa  is  easily 
discovered.  “On  account  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  water 
of  the  stream,  and  of  the  hot  springs  issuing  from  the  naked  rock 
and  covering  them  with  an  emerald-green  stain ,  they  were  not 
only  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  native,  but,  like  everything  he 
does  not  comprehend,  objects  of  veneration,  of  worship.”  1 

The  italics  are  the  writer’s.  The  green  stain  .mentioned  may  still 
be  seen  where  the  hot  mineral  water  oozes  from  the  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  arroyo  just  west  of  the  bathhouse. 
The  sacred  old  green-edged  pool  has  been  changed  and  obscured 
by  building  the  bathhouse  over  it.  Bandelier  and  Hewett  have 
recorded  a  number  of  times,  in  Bandelier’s  spelling,  the  name  of 
the  pueblo  ruin  [6:25],  which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  springs; 
see  under  [6:25].  None  of  the  other  place-names  beginning  with 
posi-  have,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  recorded  or  published,  nor  has 
the  etymology  of  Posi  been  ascertained  or  published.  Bande¬ 
lier  has  “Pose”  or  “P’ho-se”  in  all  of  his  forms  (see  under  [6:25]), 
the  e  of  which  can  be  explained  only  as  a  result  of  defective 
hearing  or  of  confusion  of  this  name  with  the  name  of  the  culture 
hero  Posejemu ,  Bandelier’s  “Pose-yemo”,  etc.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  place-names  beginning  with  Posi-  and  the  name  of 
the  mythical  person  Posejemu ,  alias  Posegweie,  have  nothing  in 
common  except  that  they  happen  to  begin  with  the  word  po 


i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  H,  pp.  46-47, 1892. 
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‘water’.  The  springs  give  rise  to  the  names  of  [6:7],  [6:16], 
[6:17],  [6:25],  [6:26].  See  [6:Ojo  Caliente  region],  page  165, 
where  names  for  the  Ojo  Caliente  region  in  the  Taos,  Picuris, 
and  Cochiti  languages,  based  on  names  of  the  spring  which  were 
not  recorded,  are  given. 

(2)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs,  or  more  properly  Ojo 

Caliente  spring.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  ‘hot  spring’.  =  Eng.  (2). 

This  hot  spring  is  situated  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50 
miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  about  12  miles  from 
Barranca  station  [8:70]  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway, 
from  which  point  a  daily  line  of  stages  runs  to  the  spring. 
Altitude  6,300  feet.1 

The  hot  spring  is  situated  about  300  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
a  small  arroyo  or  gulch,  which  starts  beneath  Ojo  Caliente 
Mountain  [6:16]  and  discharges  into  Ojo  Caliente  Creek  [6:7] 
from  the  west  about  2  miles  south  of  the  junction  therewith  of 
Comanche  Creek  [6:12].  The  spring  is  situated  where  this 
arroyo  emerges  from  the  mesa.  Mineral  water  at  a  temperature 
of  from  90°  to  122°  F.  oozes  out  or  spurts  forth  from  the  earth 
at  this  point,  mostly  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  arroyo,  but  cov¬ 
ering  a  considerable  area.2  The  old  pool,  over  which  the  bath¬ 
house  is  now  built,  was  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  arroyo. 

This  greenish  pool  of  hot  water  was  one  of  the  most  sacred  places 
known  to  the  Tewa.  According  to  a  San  Ildefonso  informant, 
when  the  Tewa  lived  in  the  Ojo  Caliente  region  and  Posejemu, 
the  culture  hero  was  still  among  them,  he  used  at  times  to  enter 
this  pool.  A  Santa  Clara  Indian  says  that  Posejemu’s  grand¬ 
mother  lived  and  still  lives  in  this  pool;  that  Posejemu  comes  from 
the  south  to  visit  her  one  day  each  year,  passing  in  some  way 
near  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  when  he  makes  this  journey.  Sacred 
pools  such  as  this  were  believed  to  be  the  dwelling  places  of 
mythic  beings  and  openings  between  this  world  and  ’>opanug_e 
‘  the  under  world  ’  through  which  spirits  freely  passed.  “Joseph’s 
Ojo  Caliente.”3  “The  Hot  Springs  belonging  to  the  Honorable 
Antonio  Joseph.” 4  Mr.  Joseph  died  several  years  ago,  and  the 
spring  is  now  in  charge  of  his  son. 

San  Juan  informants  said  that  the  Tewa  drink  and  probably 
also  formerly  drank  the  water  of  this  hot  spring.  Bandelier 
writes:  “It  is  not  unlikely  that  superstition  prevented  the 
ancient  Tehuas  of  Ojo  Caliente  from  using  the  warm  waters  of 
its  stream  for  irrigation.” 5  The  San  Juan  informants  knew  of 

1  Wheeler  gives  the  altitude  of  Ojo  Caliente  as  6,292  feet. 

2  For  a  geological  description  of  the  springs,  see  Lindgren,  Graton,  and  Gordon,  the  Ore 
Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  Professional  Paper  68,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  pp.  72-74, 1910. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  22, 1892. 

■* Ibid.,  p.  36. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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no  such  superstition.  See  [6:Ojo  Caliente  region],  below,  and 
nameless  mineral  spring  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  [3:36],  [6:  un¬ 
located]. 

[6:Ojo  Caliente  region]  (1)  PosPiH  ‘at  the  greenness’,  referring  to 
Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  [6:21]’  (Posi  see  [6:21];  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name  refers  to  the  whole  region 
about  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs  [6:21],  from  which  the  Tewa  claim 
that  they  originally  came.  For  spellings  of  Posi-  by  Bandelier 
and  Idewett  applied  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [6:25]  see  under  [6:25]. 
For  the  etymology  and  origin  of  Posi-  see  [6:21]. 

(2)  Taos  Paludld  ‘at  the  hot  water’  (pa-  ‘water’;  lud  ‘hot’, 
cognate  with  su  in  Tewa  suwa  ‘hot’;  la  locative).  =  Picuris  (3), 
Cochiti  (1),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(3)  Picuris  “Pax luma”,1  probably  a  spelling  for  a  form  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Taos  form  given  above.  =Taos  (2),  Cochiti  (1), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(1)  Cochiti  Kdwatfatscg,  ‘at  the  hot  spring’  (Jcdwa  ‘hot’,  said  of 
water;  t fa  ‘spring  or  issuing  ’;  tsss  locative).  =Taos  (2),  Picuris 
(3),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Jicarilla  Apache  “oAo,  ‘Ojo  Caliente’”.2 

(6)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  region.  (<Span.).  =Taos  (2),  Picuris 
(3),  Cochiti  (1),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span,  region  de  Ojo  Caliente  ‘hot  spring  region’.  =Taos 
(2),  Picuris  (3),  Cochiti  (1),  Eng.  (5). 

The  Tewa  always  refer  to  this  region  as  their  cradleland.  Cf. 
[6:7],  [6:16],  [6:17],  [6:21],  [6:25],  [6:26],  and  nameless  mineral 
springs  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  [3:36],  [6:  unlocated]. 

[6:25]  PosPoywikeji,  P osipokiv\<]ekeM'> oywikej i  ‘  greenness  pueblo  ruin’ 
‘greenness  pool  height  pueblo  ruin’  ( Posi -,  Posipokwi ,  see  [6:21]; 
ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  lc&ii  ‘height’;  ’’oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’ 
<’or)wi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound).  The  form  PosPoywige 
(ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’)  is  evidently  the  form  on  which  the 
spellings  quoted  below  are  based.  “  Pose-uing-ge”.3  “  Pose- 
uingge”.4  “Village  of  Po-se  or  P’ho-se”.5  “Pose  Uingge”.® 
“Poseuinge  or  Posege”.7  The  Tewa  informants  state  that  no 
such  form  as  Posige  or  “Posege”  is  ever  used,  and  that  such  a 
form  is  not  correct.  “Poseuinge”.8 

The  ruin  has  been  described  by  Bandelier,9  and  by  Hewett.10 
Poseje?nu,  the  Tewa  culture  hero,  dwelt  at  this  village  and  at 
II^polP qywi  [6:18]  and  HowuPqywi  [6:21]  according  to  a  tra- 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910.  6  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

2  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  161, 1912.  7  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  38,  1906. 

a  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  310, 1890;  pt.  «  Hewett,  Communaut&i,  p.  41,  1908. 

II,  p.  22,  1892.  9  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  II,  pp.  43-46. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  37  et  passim.  10  Antiquities,  No.  35,  1906. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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dition  current  at  all  the  Tewa  pueblos.  “He  \Posejemu\  is 
represented  as  having  dwelt  in  the  now  ruined  pueblo  of 
Pose-uing-ge,  at  the  hot  springs  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Antonio 
Joseph”.1 

[6:26]  (1)  Posibu’u  ‘greenness  town’  ( Posi -,  see  [6:24];  bu’u  .‘town’). 

(2)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  town.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  ‘hot  spring’.  =Eng.  (2). 

Ojo  Caliente  town  is  east  of  the  creek  [6:7],  opposite  the  hot 
spring  [6:24]. 

[6: La  Cueva  region]  (1)  Mahqwi'ii  ‘owl  point’,  referring  to  the 
projecting  corners  or  points  of  Mahus^nnst}  mountain  ( mahy, 
‘owl’,  referring  to  Mqhtysqnnsg,  [6:6];  wiii  ‘ projecting  corner  or 
point’). 

(2)  Eng.  La  Cueva  region.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span,  region  de  La  Cueva  ‘region  of  [6:28]’.  =Eng.  (2). 

[6:28]  (1)  San  Juan  Mq  h  y,  vruik'wm  Jcubu'u,  31q  Ayiviiib  v?  u  ‘owl 

point  Mexican  town’  ‘owl  point  town’  ( Mahywvii ,  see  [6: La 
Cueva  region];  Tcwsglcu  ‘Mexican’,  of  obscure  etymology;  bPu 
‘town’). 

(2)  Eng.  La  Cueva  town.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  La  Cueva  ‘the  cave’,  referring  to  the  caves  [6:30]  and 
[6:31].  =Eng.  (1).  ( 

A  short  distance  north  of  the  arroyo  [6:29]  stands  the  house  of 
Florentin  Gallegos,  the  most  southerly  house  of  La  Cueva  settle¬ 
ment. 

[6:29]  (1)  San  Juan  MqhywiiUcQhw’u  ‘owl  point  barranca  arroyo’ 
(MahywUi,  see  [6: La  Cueva  region],  above;  Tcohvtu  ‘barranca 
.arroyo’  <ko  ‘barranca’,  hw’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  has  water  throughout  the  year  in  its  lower  course, 
this  condition  being  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
small  springs. 

[6:30],  [6:31]  (1)  San  Juan  Tennapo  ‘Keres  holes’  (Tema  ‘Keres’, 
applied  to  the  Indians  of  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe, 
Santa  Ana,  Sia,  Laguna,  and  Acoma  pueblos;  p'o  ‘hole’  ‘cave’). 

(2)  San  Juan  Mahywuip'o  ‘caves  of  La  Cueva  region’ 
( Mahywui ,  see  [6: La  Cueva  region],  above;  po  ‘hole’  ‘cave’). 

The  cliff  in  which  these  caves  are  situated  is  about  25  feet  high. 
The  caves  are  tunnel-shaped,  have  a  level  floor,  and  are  high 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  erect  in  them.  The  northern  cave 
extends  into  the  cliff  £}5  or  30  paces;  its  innermost  recesses  are 
dark  owing  to  a  curvature  which  the  cave  makes.  The  openings 
are  a  few  feet  above  the  creek  bottom.  The  interior  surface 
of  the  caves  is  smooth  and  flesh-colored.  From  these  two  caves 
the  Temblowa ,  ‘  Keres  people’,  are  said  to  have  come  forth  when 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  310, 1890. 
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they  first  entered  this  world,  while  the  Tewa  originated  in  the 
lake  near  Alamosa,  Colorado  (see  p.  568).  Nothing  further  con¬ 
cerning  this  advent  of  the  Keresan  people  could  be  learned. 

[6:32]  Smooth  grassy  bottom,  not  marshy.  The  land  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Maria  de  la  Luz  Lucero. 

[6:33]  (1)  San  Juan  MqhuwUipotsa  ‘marsh  of  La  Cueva  region’ 
{MqhqwUi,  see  [6: La  Cueva  region];  potsa  ‘marsh’  <  po  ‘water’, 
tsa  ‘to  cut  through’). 

(2)  Eng.  La  Cueva  marsh.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cienega  de  La  Cueva  ‘marsh  of  the  cave’,  referring  to 
[6:28]  settlement.  =Eng.  (2). 

This  marsh  is  found  in  two  places  as  indicated  on  the  sheet.  The 
ground  is  grass-grown,  soft,  and  boggy.  Curiously  enough,  in 
front  of  the  caves  [6:30]  and  [6:31]  and  the  little  cave  [6:36]  there 
is  firm  grass-grown  ground.  According  to  a  San  Juan  informant 
the  land  west  of  the  creek,  opposite  and  below  this  marsh,  was  also 
marshy  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  has  gradually  become  dry  and 
sandy. 

[6:34]  This  fence  divides  the  land  of  Mrs.  Maria  de  la  Luz  Lucero  on 
the  north  from  that  of  Mrs.  Dolorita  Menguarez  on  the  south. 

[6:35]  Smooth  grassy  bottom,  not  marshy.  The  land  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Dolorita  Menguarez. 

[6:36]  A  small  cave  is  situated  in  the  cliff  at  this  place. 

[6:37]  Remains  of  an  old  stone  wall  are  seen  here  on  the  slope  above 
the  cliff.  Whether  this  was  made  by  Indians  or  by  Mexicans  was 
not  ascertained. 

[6:38]  A  small  stream  flows  down  a  gully  in  the  cliff  at  this  place;  its 
source  is  evidently  a  spring. 

[6:39]  A  second  ledge  or  cliff,  25  feet  higher  than  the  first. 

[6:40],  [6:41]  San  Juan  Mqhqwiiipokwi  ‘owl  point  pools’  {Mahy/wiii, 
see  [6: La  Cueva  region],  page  166;  pokwi  ‘pool’  <  po  ‘water’, 
Jcv)i  unexplained). 

According  to  the  San  Juan  informants  these  two  pools  wei’e  as 
sacred  to  the  ancient  Tewa  as  was  the  pool  [6:24]  at  Ojo  Caliente, 
but  the  water  in  them  was  cool,  not  warm.  The  pool  farther  from  # 
the  creek  is  now  choked  with  sand. 

[6:42]  San  Juan  Mqhiqwui’ okv? e  ‘little  hills  at  owl  point’  (Mahqwui, 
see  [6: La  Cueva  region],  page  166;  ’’oku  ‘hill’;  ’<?  diminutive). 

Unlocated 

Span.  Falda  ‘  slope  at  the  rear  of  a  hill’. 

A  Mexican  settlement  on  Petaca  Creek  [6:4]  situated  below  [6:3]. 

Span.  Servilleta  Yieja  ‘old  Servilleta. 

A  Mexican  settlement  on  Petaca  Creek  a  short  distance  below 
Petaca  [6:1].  See  [8:8],  which  gives  the  approximate  location; 
see  also  [8:9]  and  [6:4]. 
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Soda  Springs.  “In  the  same  county  [Taos  County],  3  miles  north  of 
Qjo  Caliente,  are  soda  springs.”1 

Soda  Springs.  “There  are  .  .  .  soda  springs  4  miles  southeast  of 
Petaca,  in  the  same  county  [Rio  Arriba  County]”.2 

Old  Spanish  silver  mine.  “Traces  of  such  ancient  mining  for  silver 
are  found  ...  at  a  prospect  near  Ojo  Caliente”.3 

Nameless  mineral  springs  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  [3:36].  “There 
are  mineral  springs  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  in  Rio  Arriba 
County.”2  This  would  place  the  springs  somewhere  near  Ojo 
Caliente  hot  springs  [6:24],  q.  v.  Perhaps  the  latter  are  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

[7]  LOWER  OJO  CALIENTE  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  7)  shows  a  portion  of  lower  Ojo  Caliente  Creek 
and  adjacent  country.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  area  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  great  Black  Mesa,  or  Canoa  Mesa  [7 :16].  Two  ruined 
Tewa  pueblos  are  located  on  this  sheet. 

[7:1]  San  Juan  N^teko  ‘ashes  estufa  barranca’  (JVyte’e,  see  [7:2];  Tco 
‘barranca’).  This  arroyo  is  named  after  the  pueblo  ruin  [7:2]. 

[7:2]  San  Juan  qywikeji  ‘ashes  estufa  pueblo  ruin’  (nu  ‘ashes’; 
te’e  ‘estufa’;  1qr)w\keji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <  ’’oywi  ‘pueblo’,  Tceji  ‘ruin’ 
postpound).  The  connection  in  which  the  name  was  originally 
applied  is  forgotten  by  the  Tewa  of  to-day.  So  far  as  they  know, 
it  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  place. 

The  ruin  lies  between  the  main  wagon  road  which  leads  up  the 
valley,  and  the  creek,  being  about  500  feet  from  the  road  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  from  the  creek.  A  modern  irrigation 
ditch  cuts  through  the  ruin.  Four  cottonwood  trees  stand  beside 
this  ditch.  The  writer  picked  up  a  glistening  black  potsherd  at 
the  ruin,  which  an  Indian  informant  said  had  been  prepared  with 
j)okxn fy,  from  [6:2].  The  pueblo  was  of  adobe,  and  the  ruins 
are  now  in  the  form  of  low  mounds.  The  land  on  which  it  stands 
was  said  by  Mexicans  who  live  near  by  to  have  belonged  to  Mr. 
Antonio  Joseph.  The  land  adjoining  the  ruin  on  the  south 
belongs  to  Mr.  Juan  Antonio  Archuleta.  There  is  a  small  grove 
of  cottonwood  trees  about  300  yards  north  of  the  ruin.  This  ruin 
marks  the  northern  extent  of  Tfug.s&’iwe. 

[7:3]  (1)  TfugseSiwe  ‘place  of  the  Falco  nisus’  (ficc/qe  ‘Falco  nisus’; 
’’iwe  locative).  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Gavilan settlement.  (<  Span.).  =  Tewa('l),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Gavilan  ‘Falco  nisus’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  locality  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek  from  [7:2]  to  [7:8].  Most  of  the  Mexican  houses  are  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  creek.  There  is  no  plaza.  It  was  at  Tftig.x’iwe 

'Frost  and  Walter,  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  .  .  .  of  New  Mexico,  etc.,  p.  173,  Santa  Fe,  1906. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

3  Ore  Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  p.  17,  1910. 
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that  Posejemu ,  the  Tewa  culture  hero,  had  his  contest  with  Jos\ , 
the  god  of  the  Mexicans  and  Americans,  according  to  a  Tewa 
myth.  A  hether  the  Tewa  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Span, 
name,  or  whether  the  opposite  is  true,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

[7:4]  (1)  Tfugse’iwehwaje ,  Tfugse’iwe’ohu’e  ‘Falco  nisus  heights’ 
‘Falco  nisus  hills’  ( Tfugspiwe,  see  [7:3];  hioaje  ‘height’;  ’ohu 
‘hill’;  ’e  diminutive). 

(2)  San  Juan  JSftehwaje ,  JY'gte’ohu’e  ‘ashes  estufa  heights’ 
k ashes  estufa  hills’  (JYgte’e,  see  [7:2];  Jcwaje  ‘height’;  ’ohu  ‘hill’; 
’ e  diminutive). 

A  San  Juan  informant  insisted  that  these  hills  are  not  called  by 
the  same  name  as  [7:5],  although  one  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  not  be  so  called. 

[7:5]  San  Juan  Tsipseyge’ohu’e  ‘little  hills  beyond  the  basalt’,  referring 
to  [7rl6];  ts{  ‘basalt’,  referring  to  Tsihwaje  ‘basalt  height’  [7:16]; 
’ohu  ‘hill’;  ’e  diminutive). 

[7:6]  Tfugsf iwepo’o  ‘water  mill  at  Falco  nisus  place’  ( Tfugsfiwe ,  see 
[7:3];  po’o  ‘water  mill’  <po  ‘water’,  ’ o  ‘metate’). 

This  Mexican  water  mill  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek 
slightly  north  of  the  spot  where  [7:8]  enters. 

[7:7]  Tf ugsehohu’ u ,  Tfugse’iwehohu’u  ‘  barranca  arroyo  at  Falco  nisus 
place’  (Tfugse,  Tfugse’iwe,  see  [7:3];  hohu’u  ‘barranca  arroyo’ 
<ho  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[7:8]  (1)  San  Juan  K'gPahu’u  ‘skunk-bush  corral  arroyo’  (Icy,  ‘skunk- 
bush’;  Pa  ‘corral’  ‘fence’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Per¬ 
haps  a  translation  of  the  Span.  name. 

(2)  Lemita  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Lemitas  ‘skunk-bush  arroyo’.  =Eng. 
(2).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  small  arroyo  is  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of 
[7:11].  The  most  southerly  houses  of  Gavilan  settlement  [7:3] 
are  north  of  this  arrojTo. 

[7:9]  Ojo  Caliente  Creek,  see  [6:7]. 

[7:10]  About  200  yards  east  of  the  creek  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  mouth  of  [7:11]  is  a  peculiar  figure,  like  the  ground- 
plan  of  two  squarish  rooms  with  corners  touching.  It  is  outlined 
on  the  valley  bottom  by  small  stones  arranged  one  next  to  another 
so  as  to  form  lines.  This  structure  is  at  the  foot  of  the  low  mesa. 
Neither  Indians  from  San  Juan  nor  Mexicans  who  live  at  Gavilan 
[7:3]  could  explain  the  origin  or  significance  of  this  figure. 

[7:1]  (11)  Eng.  Buena  Vista  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canada  de  la  Buena  Vista  ‘good  view  arroyo’, 
=  Eng.  (1). 

This  name  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Antonio  Domingo  Rivera  of 
Gavilan  [7:3].  The  arroyo  is  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  [7:8]  and  710  paces  north  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [7:19]. 
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[7:12]  Nameless  arroyo.  This  is  a  large  and  long  gulch,  without 
water  except  just  after  rains.  The  main  trail  connecting  San 
Juan  Pueblo  with  El  Rito  passes  through  this  arroyo. 

[7:13]  San  Juan  Ponfipa?alceM,  Ponfi paXakwaj e  ‘height  of  the  beds 
of  plumed  arroyo  shrub’  ( Ponf\pcva ,  see  [7:14];  IceJ/i,  kwaje 
‘  height’). 

This  is  the  height  or  low  mesa  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  [7:14] 
stands. 

[7:14]  San  Juan  Pon fipa?a'keri'>  oywikeji,  Pon fipa) akwaj e’oywi kej i 
‘pueblo  ruin  of  the  plumed  arroyo  shrub  beds  height’  ( ponfi 
‘plumed  arroyo  shrub’  ‘ Fallufpa  pai’adoxa  acuminata’,  called  by 
Mexicans  living  in  the  Tewa  country,  ponile;  pa>a  ‘bed’  ‘mat¬ 
tress’  ‘sleeping-mat’;  IceP,  kwaje  ‘height’;  ’’oywikeji  ‘pueblo 
ruin’  <poyw\  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound).  Bandelier’s 
“  P’o-nyi  Pa-kuen”  is  almost  certainly  his  spelling  for  Ponfipa?a- 
kwaje :  “The  Tehuas  claim  Sepaue  [4:8]  as  one  of  their  ancient 
settlements,  but  I  failed  to  obtain  any  folk-lore  concerning  it.  I 
was  also  informed  that  another  ruin  existed  near  by,  to  which 
the  Indians  of  San  Juan  give  the  name  of  P’o-nyi  Pa-kuen.  It 
might  be  the  ruin  of  which  I  was  informed  as  lying  about  7  miles 
farther  west,  near  the  road  to  Abiquiu.  My  informant  told  me 
that  near  that  ruin  there  were  traces  of  an  ancient  acequia”.1 
The  supposition  expressed  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  quoted 
is  evidently  erroneous.  It  is  not  clear  from  Bandelier’s  text 
whether  the  “traces  of  an  ancient  acequia”  which  he  mentions 
are  near  “P’o-nyi  Pa-kuen”  or  near  the  ruin  7  miles  west  of 
“  Sepaue”.  No  traces  of  an  ancient  ditch  were  noticed  near  [7:14]. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  name  Pon  fipa?alcedi  was  origi¬ 
nally  given  were  probably  forgotten  long  ago.  Large  mounds 
lying  on  the  mesa  top  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tewa  village. 

[7 : 15]  San  J uan  Ponfvpa?ake<iikqhiCu ,  Ponj0ipa,akvmjekqhu'’u  ‘  barranca 
arroyo  of  the  plumed  arroyo  shrub  beds  height’  (Pon  fipa?alceM, 
Ponf\pckakwaje,  see  [7:14];  kokuht  ‘ barranca  arroyo ’  <ko  ‘bar¬ 
ranca’,  hPu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  is  an  arroyo  of  considerable  size,  the  first  large  arroyo 
joining  Ojo  Caliente  Creek  north  of  the  northern  end  of  Ts\kwaje 
[7:16].  A  Mexican  informant  who  lives  at  Gavilan  [7:3]  said  that 
this  arroyo  has  no  Mexican  name,  but  that  he  would  call  it  Arroyo 
del  Pueblo  ‘pueblo  arroyo’,  referring  to  [7:14]. 

[7:16]  San  Juan  Tsikwaje ,  see  [13:1]. 

[7 dower  Ojo  Caliente  region]  San  Juan  Ts{p%yge,  Ts{kwajep%yge 
‘  beyond  the  basalt  ’  ‘  beyond  the  basalt  height’,  referring  to  [7:16] 
(ts\  ‘  basalt’;  kwaje  ‘height’;  p%yge  ‘  beyond ’) .  This  name  refers 
to  the  whole  region  northwest  of  [7:16].  See  [7:4],  [7:5],  [7:17], 
[7:19],  [7:20],  [7:22]. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  53,  1892. 
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[7:17]  San  Juan  Tsipseygetelcaboai  ‘cottonwood  grove  beyond  the 
basalt’,  referring  to  [7:16]  (ts\  ‘basalt’;  pseyge  ‘be}rond’;  te  ‘cot¬ 
tonwood’  ‘Populus  wislizeni’;  lea  ‘denseness’  ‘dense’  ‘forest’; 
boai  ‘  roundish  pile  ’  ‘  grove  ’). 

This  small  group  of  cottonwood  trees  is  west  of  the  creek  and 
southwest  of  [7:14]. 

[7:18]  (1)  San  Juan  Tutsqmbehu\i  ‘peas  arroyo’  (tutsq,mbe  ‘pea’< 
tu  ‘bean’,  tsq,yj’.1  blueness’  ‘blue’  ‘greenness’  ‘green’,  absolute 
form  of  tsqywcg  of  same  meaning,  be  denoting  roundish  shape; 
hw'u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘ arroyo ’).  (<Span.).  =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Arvejon  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Arvejon  ‘peas  arroyo’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

[7:19]  San  Juan  Tsipseyge^qsf§',iH  ‘at  the  alkali  beyond  the  basalt’, 

referring  to  [7:16]  ( ts{  ‘basalt’;  psgyge  ‘beyond’;  ‘alkali’ 
<’a  ‘alkali’,  s%  ‘pepperiness’;  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  is  a  small  alkali  flat. 

[7:20]  San  Juan  Tsipsyygepotsa  ‘marsh  beyond  the  basalt’,  referring 
to  [7:16]  ( tsi  ‘basalt’;  pseyge  ‘beyond’;  potsa  ‘marsh’<pe>  ‘water’, 
tsa  ‘  to  cut  through  ’ ). 

This  is  a  small  alkaline  marsh  west  of  the  creek  [7:9]. 

[7:21]  (1)  Eng.  Ranchitos  del  Coyote  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.(2). 

(2)  Span.  Ranchitos  del  Coyote  ‘little  farms  of  the  coyote.’ 
=  Eng.  (1). 

This  name  is  applied  by  Mexicans  vaguely  to  an  area  a  couple' 
of  miles  in  length.  The  settlement  consists  at  present  of  a  couple 
of  deserted  Mexican  houses  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  number, 
near  where  the  trail  from  Estaca  [10:3]  descends  the  mesa  [7:16]. 

[7:22]  (1)  San  Juan  Tsipseygebu’u  ‘corner  beyond  the  basalt’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  [7:16]  ( ts\  ‘basalt’;  p%yge  ‘beyond’;  bw’u  ‘large  low 
roundish  place’). 

(2)  Tsewibv?u  ‘  eagle  gap  corner  ’,  referring  to  [7 :24]  (TsewiH,  see 
[7:24];  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  large  low  area  is  formed  partly  by  a  concave  curve  which 
the  mesa  [7:16]  makes  at  this  locality,  partly  by  the  receding  of 
the  small  hills  [7:5].  The  place  is  arid  and  uninhabited. 

[7:23]  Tsewikwaje,  Tsewilceai  ‘eagle  gap  height’  ( TsewiH ,  see  [7:24]; 
hvaje,  Iceai  ‘height’). 

This  round  knob  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  adjacent  mesa-top 
[7:16]  and  is  really  only  a  detached  portion  of  the  latter  separated 
from  it  by  an  eroded  gap  [7:24].  The  little  mountainous  knob  is 
very  striking  in  appearance,  and  appears  to  be  well  known  to 
many  Tewa  in  the  various  villages.  It  can  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance  at  many  points  west  and  north  of  it,  but  is  not  visible 
from  any  of  the  Tewa  villages  now  inhabited.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  a  shrine  were  discovered  on  its  top. 
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[7:24]  Tserwi'i  ‘eagle  gap’  ( tse  ‘eagle’;  wfi  ‘gap’  ‘passageway’). 

The  gap  is  at  its  southeastern  extremity  perhaps  only  about 
25  feet  deep.  It  separates  the  well-known  knob  [7 :23]  from  the 
body  of  the  mesa  [7:16]. 

[7:25]  Jutdpo,  see  [9:17]. 

[7:26]  Tsewipo,  see]  10:3]. 

[7:27]  Qwalc&ii,  see  [13:3]. 


[8]  TAOS  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  8)  shows,  roughly  speaking,  the  country  of  the 
Taos  and  Picuris  Indians,  which  constitutes  the  extreme  northeastern 
corner  of  the  Pueblo  territory.  The  attempt  has  been  to  locate  on 
this  sheet  only  those  places  which  are  known  to  the  Tewa.  Only  a  few 
Taos  and  Picuris  names  of  important  places  are  given  below  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  Tewa,  Eng.,  and  Span,  names.  Most  Tewa  Indians  have 
visited  Taos  and  Picuris  and  are  familiar  with  many  if  not  nearly  all 
of  the  places  named  on  this  sheet.  The  Taos  and  Picuris  names  for 
places  in  this  area  are  however  very  numerous,  and  would  require  a 
special  and  prolonged  study.  Pueblo  ruins  exist  in  this  area  in  great 
number,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  none  is  claimed  by  the  Tewa  as  a 
village  of  their  ancestors.  For  information  about  the  relationship  of 
the  Taos  and  Picuris  to  the  Tewa  and  other  tribes  see  Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  pages  573-78. 

[8:1]  Cangilon  Mountain,  see  [1:35]. 

[8:2]  El  Rito  Creek,  see  [4:3]. 

[8:3]  El  Rito  Mountains,  see  [4:1]. 

[8:4]  (1)  Kipiyf  ‘prairie-dog  mountains’  (hi  ‘prairie-dog’;  pir/f 
‘mountains’).  =Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  Kifupianend  ‘prairie-dog  dwelling-place  mountains’ 
(hi  ‘prairie-dog’;  fy,  ‘to  dwell’  cognate  with  Tewa  fa  ‘to  dwell’; 
plan-  ‘mountain’;  end  noun  ending).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Tusas  Mountains,  Tusas  Hills.  (<Span.).  =Tewa 

(1),  Taos  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(4)  Span.  Cerritos  de  las  Tusas  ‘prairie-dog  mountains’. 
=  Tewa  (1),  Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

Cf.  Petaca  Creek,  Tusas  Creek  [6:4],  and  Tusas  settlement  [8:6]. 
[8:5]  Petaca  Creek,  Tusas  Creek,  see  [6:4]. 

[8:6]  (1)  Kibifu  ‘prairie-dog  town’  (hi  ‘prairie-dog’;  bifu  ‘town’). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tusas  settlement.  (<Span.).  ==  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Tusas  ‘prairie-dogs’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

Cf.  Petaca  Creek,  Tusas  Creek  [6:4],  and  Tusas  Mountains  [8:4]. 
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[8:7]  Petaca  settlement,  see  [6:1]. 

[8:8]  (1)  Eng.  Old  Servilleta/  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Servilleta  Vieja  ‘ Old  Napkin’.  =  Eng.  (1). 

Before  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  was  built  Servil 
leta  was  a  Mexican  settlement  situated  on  Petaca  Creek  [6:4] 
somewhat  below  Petaca  settlement  [6:1].  Since  the  building  of  the 
railroad  Servilleta  proper  has  been  situated  on  the  railroad;  see 
[8:9].  The  former  location  is  distinguished  by  calling  it  Old  Ser¬ 
villeta,  Servilleta  Vieja.  Old  Servilleta  has  not  been  exactly 
located;  therefore  it  is  not  shown  on  sheet  [6]  but  is  mentioned 
under  [6: unlocated].  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  Old 
Servilleta  is  identical  with  [6:3],  q.  v. 

[8:9]  (1)  Eng.  Servilleta  town.  (<Span).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Servilleta  ‘napkin’.  =Eng.  (1).  See  [8:8]. 

The  route  commonly  taken  to  Taos  Pueblo  is  that  from  Ser¬ 
villeta  Station.  It  is  from  Servilleta  Station  that  Taos  Pueblo  is 
most  frequently  reached. 

[8:10]  (1)  Eng.  No  Agua  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2) 

(2)  Span.  No  Agua  ‘no  water’.  =Eng.  (1). 

[8:11]  (1)  RuwakupohvJu ,  Kuwakid \ m pohulu  ‘mountain-sheep  rock 
water  arroyo’  ( Kuwcdcu ,  see  [8:12];  polin'1  u  ‘  arroyo  which  carries 
water’  <po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  This  is  the 
old  Tewa  name,  still  in  common  use.  =Taos  (2). 

(2)  Taos  Kuwaqmqualund  ‘mountain-sheep  rock  arroyo’  ( huwa 
‘mountain-sheep’;  qiu  ‘stone’;  qudlu-  ‘arroyo’;  nd  noun  end¬ 
ing).  =  Tewa  (1). 

.(3)  Eng.  Tres  Piedras  Arroyo.  (<Span/).  =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Orejas  ‘ear  arroyo’,  referring  to  Ore- 
jas  Mountain  [8:37].  This  is  the  only  name  for  the  arroyo  cur¬ 
rent  in  Span.  Neither  in  Tewa  nor  Taos,  nor  in  English,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  this  arroyo  ever  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the 
mountain  [8:37],  as  in  Span. 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Tres  Piedras,  Arroyo  Tres  Piedras 
‘three  stone  arroyo’,  referring  to  [8:12].  This  name  is  used  infre¬ 
quently  if  at  all  in  Span. 

The  region  which  this  arroyo  drains  is  very  barren. 

[8:12]  (1)  Kuwaku  ‘mountain-sheep  rocks’  ( huwa  ‘mountain-sheep’; 
leu  ‘stone’).  =  Taos  (2). 

(2)  Kuwaqvund  ‘mountain-sheep  rocks’  {huwa  ‘mountain-sheep’; 
qlu-  ‘stone’;  nd  noun  postfix  denoting  2+  plural,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  noun  postfix  denoting  the  singular  being  nit).  =Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Tres  Piedras  rocks.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Tres  Piedras  ‘  three  rocks’.  =Eng.  (3). 

These  two  or  three  large  rocks  are  just  west  of  Tres  Piedras  set¬ 
tlement  [8:13].  Perhaps  the  Tewa  translation  of  the  Span,  name, 
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which  would  be  Pojeku  ‘ three  rocks’  (poje  ‘three’;  Tcu  ‘stone’), 
is  in  use  in  addition  to  the  old  and  commonly  employed  Tewa 
name  given  above. 

[8:13]  (1)  KuwalcuHH  ‘at  the  mountain-sheep  rocks’  ( KuwaJcu ,  see 
[8:12];  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  =Taos  (2). 

(2)  Taos  Kuwaqmfa,  Kuvjaqiuba  ‘down  at  the  mountain-sheep 
rocks’  ‘up  at  the  mountain-sheep  rocks’  ( Kuwaqiu -,  see  [8:12]; 
fd  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  bd  ‘up  at’).  =Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Tres  Piedras  settlement,  Tres  Piedras  region. 
(<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Tres  Piedras,  rejion  de  las  Tres  Piedras  ‘three  rocks’, 
referring  to  [8:12]. 

Taos  is  sometimes  reached  from  Tres  Piedras  instead  of  from 
Servilleta  [8:9]. 

[8:14]  (1)  Eng.  Caliente  station.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Caliente  ‘hot’.  =Eng.  (1). 

[8:15]  (1)  Eng.  Montuoso  Mountain.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Montuoso  ‘  wooded  mountain  ’.  =  Eng.  (1). 

[8:16]  (1)  Eng.  San  Cristobal  Mountain.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  San  Cristobal  ‘St.  Christopher  Mountain’. 

=  Eng.  (1). 

[8:17]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Taoses  Mountain.  (.<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  de  los  Taoses  ‘  mountain  of  the  Taoses  ’,  referring 
to  [8:45],  [8:53],  and  [8:58],  =Eng.  (2). 

[8:18]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Cerros  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Cerros  ‘the  mountains’.  =Eng.  (1). 

Just  north  of  these  mountainous  hills,  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
map,  there  is  a  Mexican  settlement  called  Los  Cerros. 

[8:19]  (1)  Pipogepo,  Pipage’ \mpo  ‘red  water  creek’  (pi  ‘redness’ 
‘red’;  po  ‘water’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’,  locative  postfix;  po 
‘water’  ‘creek’).  The  name  refers  to  PipQn<liwe,  the  mineral 
deposit  [8:22],  Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  Tusmpaana  of  obscure  etymology  (tusiu  unexplained; 
pa-  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘river’;  and  noun  postfix).  This  is  the  old 
and  only  Taos  name  of  the  stream. 

(3)  Eng.  Red  River,  Colorado  River.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Colorado,  Rito  Colorado  ‘red  river’  ‘red  creek’. 
=  Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

No  two  maps  examined  agree  in  even  the  principal  data  concern¬ 
ing  Red  River.  Cuesta  town  [8:20],  Cabresto  Creek  [8:21],  and  Red 
River  town  [8:23]  are  differently  located  on  each  map.  The  data* 
given  on  sheet  [8]  concerning  Red  River,  and  Cuesta  and  Cabresto 
Creeks  are  derived  from  information  furnished  by  Hon.  Melaquias 
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Martinez  of  Taos,  New  Mexico,  who  is  familiar  with  the  Red 
River  region.  Certain  proportions  and  directions  may  be  incor¬ 
rect  as  shown,  hut  Mr.  Martinez  states  that  the  main  features  are 
correct. 

[8:20]  (1)  Eng.  La  Cuesta  town.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Cuesta  ‘the  slope’.  =Eng.  (1).  Perhaps  the  name 
refers  to  the  red  slope  [8:22]. 

[8:21]  (1)  Eng.  Cabresto  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  Cabresto  ‘rope  canyon’.  =Eng.  (1). 

[8:22]  (1)  Pik’oridivje,  P ipoge \ mpd’iwepiPonpiwe  ‘where  the  red  is 
dug’  ‘where  the  red  is  dug  by  red  water  creek’  (pi  ‘redness’  ‘red 
pigment’  ‘red’;  Jfoijf  ‘to  dig’;  Hwe  locative;  Pipogpympo ,  see 
[8:19]).  Cf.  Taos  (2). 

(2)  Taos  P'aiqwiba,  Tysiuf  d  P' aiqwibd  ‘up  at  the  red  slope’  ‘up 
at  the  red  slope  over  at  [8:19]’  (p'di-  ‘red’,  referring  to  the  red 
pigment;  qwi  ‘slope’;  bd  ‘up  at’  locative;  Tusiut-,  see  [8:19]; 
fa  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’  locative). 

The  red  pigment  which  is  found  at  this  place  is  used  by'  the 
Taos,  Picuris,  Tewa,  Queres,  Jicarilla  Apache,  Ute,  and  other 
tribes.  Indians  belonging  to  various  tribes  come  here  to  dig  it. 
The  pigment  is  called  in  Tewa  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’,  in  Taos 
p  a%jenem4  (derived  from  p'&i  ‘red’).  The  Indians  use  it  to  paint 
their  bodies,  also  moccasins  and  various  other  things.  The  deposit 
is  on  a  slope  between  [8:19]  and  [8:21],  about  7  miles  from  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  soil  of  the  whole  locality  has  a  reddish  color,  but 
there  is  only  one  spot  where  it  is  found  in  purity  and  has  a  dark- 
red  color.  A  cavelike  hole  has  been  formed  by  Indians  digging 
at  this  spot.  The  presence  of  this  deposit  and  the  red  color  of  the 
soil  of  the  slope  have  probably  given  rise  to  the  names  [8:19], 
[8:23],  and  [8:20]. 

[8:23]  Eng.  Red  River  town.  Cf.  [8:19]  and  [8:22]. 

[8:24]  (1)  T'awipiyf  ‘  dwell  gap  mountains’  (T'a/wiH,  see  [8:45];  p\yf 
‘mountain’). 

(2)  Sandia  “Tewipien”.1 

(3)  Jemez  Ju’ldfitjf  ‘Taos  Mountains’  (Ju’la,  see  [8:45];  fiyj 
‘mountain’). 

(4)  Taos  Mountains.  (<  Span.).  =  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  Taos  ‘Taos  Mountains’.  =Eng.  (2). 
“Taos  range”.2  “Sierra  de  Taos.”2  “Mountains  of  Taos”.3 
This  is  the  general  name  for  the  mountains  east  of  Taos. 

[8:25]  Eng.  Wheeler’s  Peak. 

This  is  northeast  of  Pueblo  Peak  [8:40]. 


1  A.  S.  Gatschet,  Sandia  vocabulary.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  MS.  No.  1663. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  34,  1892. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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[8:26]  (1)  Taos  “ 'Lapulasita”.1 

(2)  Eng.  Elizabethtown. 

(3)  Span.  Morena. 

“In  1866  .  .  .  prospectors  from  Colorado  found  placer  gold 
...  at  Elizabethtown  in  Colfax  County,  and  in  that  district 
operations  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  have  continued  until  the 
present  day”.2 

[8:27]  (1)  Eng.  Cebollas  Creek.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Eito  Cebollas,  Eito  de  las  Cebollas  ‘onion  Creek’. 

=  Eng.  (1). 

[8:28]  Eio  Grande.  See  Eio  Grande  [Large  Features: 3],  p.  100. 

[8:29]  (1)  Eng.  San  Cristobal  Creek.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Eito  de  San  Cristobal  ‘St.  Christopher  Creek’. 
=  Eng.  (1).  Cf.  [8:30]. 

[8:30]  (1)  Eng.  San  Cristobal  settlement.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  San  Cristobal  ‘St.  Christopher’.  =Eng.  (1).  Cf. 
[8:29]. 

[8:31]  Eng.  John  Dunn’s  Bridge.  Cf.  [8:36]. 

[8:32]  (1)  Taos  Tuhupaana,  of  obscure  etymology  ( tuhu -  unexplained; 
pa  ‘water’  ‘creek’;  and  noun  postfix).  Cf.  [8:33]  and  [8:31]. 
Budd  gives  Taos  “  Hii/aluli'la/ku  ‘Arroyo  Hondo’”.3  The  au¬ 
thor’s  Taos  informant  could  not  understand  this  form  at  all. 
Perhaps  it  refers  to  Arroyo  Hondo  [8:65]. 

(2)  Picuris  “  Atsunahfilopaltilina”.4  This  name  presumably 
indicates  [8:32]. 

(3)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Los  Montes  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (6). 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo ‘deep  gully’.  =Eng.  (3).  “Arroyo 
Hondo”.5 

(6)  Arroyo  de  los  Montes  ‘forest  gully’.  =Eng.  (4).  “Los 
Montes  Creek”.6  ’Mr.  Melaquias  Martinez  of  Taos  says  that  the 
name  Los  Montes  is  never  applied  to  this  creek  at  the  present 
day,  but  that  it  is  applied  to  the  locality  of  an  irrigation  ditch 
somewhere  south  of  [8:32]. 

[8:33]  (1)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  del  Arroyo  Hondo  ‘deep  gully  canyon’. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

The  canyon  extends  from  a  short  distance  east  of  Valdez  settle¬ 
ment  [8:35]  to  the  sources  of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek. 

iBudd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.  in  possession  of  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

2  Ore  Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  p.  18,  1910. 

3  Budd,  op.  cit. 

4  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

6  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  32,  et  passim,  1892. 

6  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 

New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 
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[8:31]  (1)  Taos  Jvudldt'd,  of  obscure  etymology  ( Jcudld  unexplained; 
fd  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  “Kualata”.1 

(2)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo  settlement.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Los  Montes  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5). 

(1)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  ‘deep  gully’,  referring  to  [8:32]. 
=  Eng.  (2). 

(5)  Span.  Los  Montes  ‘  the  forests’,  referring  probably  to  [8:32]. 
=  Eng.  (3).  “Los  Montes”.2  Mr.  Melaquias  Martinez  says 
that  the  name  Los  Montes  is  never  applied  to  this  town  at  the 
present  day. 

Arroyo  Hondo  settlement  is  about  3  miles  above  the  junction 
of  [8:32]  with  the  Rio  Grande.  The  settlement  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  creek. 

[8:35]  (1)  Eng.  Valdez  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Valdez  (Span,  family  name).  =Eng.  (1). 

Valdez  town  is  situated  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
[8:33].  Unlike  Arroyo  Hondo  settlement,  Valdez  lies  entirely  on 
the  north  side  of  the  creek. 

[8:36]  Eng.  John  Dunn’s  sulphur  spring.  Cf.  [8:31]. 

[8:37]  (1)  JDe’ojepiyf  ‘coyote  ears  mountain’  ( de  ‘coyote’;  ’’oje  ‘ear’; 
VVOf  ‘mountain’).  =Taos  (2).  Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

(2)  Taos  Taqwatdluaf  unq  ‘  coyote  ears  mountain  ’  ( tuqwa -  ‘  coy¬ 
ote’;  tdlud-  ‘ear’;  t'u  ‘pile’  ‘mountain’;  nq  noun  postfix). 
=  Tewa  (1).  Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Orejas  mountain.  (<Span.).  =  Span  (4).  Cf.  Tewa 

(1),  Taos  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  Orejas'  ‘ears  mountain’.  =Eng.  (3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Taos  (2). 

The  mountain  is  said  to  resemble  ears  in  some  way. 

[8:38]  A  bridge  constructed  in  1911  to  facilitate  the  driving  of  sheep. 
[8:39]  (1)  Eng.  Cebolla  spring.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojo  de  la  Cebolla,  Bajada  de  la  Cebolla  ‘onion  spring’ 
‘ onion  slope’.  =  Eng.  (1). 

There  is  a  spring  of  sulphurous  water  at  this  place. 

[8:40]  (1)  Mqqwolopiyf,  Mq qwalop \  rj  /,  Mqqwalupiyf ,  borrowed 
from  the  Taos  language  ( Mqqwolo -,  etc.  <Taos  (2);  fiiyf 
‘  mountain’) .  By  some  Tewa  this  name  is  perhaps  applied  vaguely 
to  the  whole  Taos  Range  [8:24]. 

(2)  Taos  Mdqwalunq,  of  obscure  etymology  {mq  unexplained; 
qwalu  ‘high’,  cf.  qvoalalarnq  ‘it  is  high’;  nq  noun  postfix). 
=  Tewa(l).  “One  of  them  [referring  to  ruins  of  the  Taos  people] 
to  which  I  was  told  they  gave  the  name  of  Mojua-lu-na,  or  Mo- 

1  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

2  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 
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jual-ua,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains”.1  Bandelier  has  here 
recorded  the  Taos  name  of  Pueblo  Peak.  From  his  information 
the  name  appears  to  be  applied  also  to  a  pueblo  ruin  probably 
situated  somewhere  near  the  peak.  A.  Taos  informant  says  that 
no  such  form  as  “Mojual-ua”  is  in  use  in  the  Taos  language. 

(3)  Eng.  Pueblo  Peak.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (4). 

(1)  Cerro  del  Pueblo  ‘mountain  of  the  pueblo’,  referring  to 
Taos  pueblo.  =Eng.  (3). 

This  great  peak  rises  immediatel}T  northeast  of  Taos  Pueblo.  It 
is  a  mountain  especially  sacred  to  the  Taos.  The  sacred  lake 
[8:50]  is  situated  close  to  this  mountain.  The  mountain  and  its 
Taos  name  in  corrupted  form  are  well  known  to  the  Tewa. 

[8:41]  (1)  Taos  Pakupaa?ia,  of  obscure  etymology  (pa  ‘  water  ’ ;  ku  un¬ 
explained;  pa ‘water’  ‘creek’;  and  noun  postfix).  Cf.  [8:42] 

(2)  Picuris  “ Hulotidne  ‘dry  creek’.”2  =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Arroyo  Seco  Creek,  Seco  Creek.  ( <  Span.).  =  Picuris 
(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Seco  ‘dry  arroyo’.  =  Picuris  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
Cf.  [8:42]. 

[8:42]  (1)  Taos  Pakut'a ,  Pakubd,  of  obscure  etymology  (paku-  as  in 
[8:41]  <pa  ‘water’,  Jcu  unexplained;  t'd  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ba 
‘up  at’).  u  PqkutaP3 

(2)  Eng.  Seco  town,  Arroyo  Seco  town.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Seco  ‘  dry  arroyo’.  =  Eng.  (2),  named  after 
[8:41],  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stands. 

[8:43]  (1)  T'awipo,  T'awPimpo  ‘dwell  pass  water’  (PawiH,  see  [8:45]; 
’ iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’). 
This  name  is  sometimes  used  vaguely  to  include  [8:52]  and  [8:57]. 

(2)  Taos  ’ Idlap  dipaana  ‘red  willow  water’,  referring  to  [8:45] 
(’Idlapdi-,  see  [8:45];  pa-  ‘water’  ‘creek’;  and  noun  postfix). 

(3)  Taos  Tudt'dpaana ,  Tndbdpaana  ‘water  down  at  the  pueblo’ 
‘water  up  at  the  pueblo’,  referring  to  Taos  Pueblo  ( Tudt'd -, 
Tudbd-,  see  [8:45];  pa  ‘water’  ‘creek’;  ana  noun  postfix).  =Eng. 
(7),  Span.  (9).  . 

(4)  Taos  Kipawai  ‘our  water’  (ki  .  .  .  wai  ‘our’;  pa- 
‘  water  ’). 

(5)  Jemez  JPlapd  ‘water  of’  ( Jv?ld -,  see  [8:45],  (13);  pa 
‘water’  ‘creek’). 

(6)  Cochi ti  Tfetf f  o/cotf  ena  ‘  north  corner  river ’,  referring  to 
the  region  of  Taos  ( Tfetf  f  oko,  see  [8 :45] ;  t  f  ena  ‘  river  ’). 

(7)  Eng.  Pueblo  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Taos  (3),  Span.  (9). 

(8)  Eng.  Taos  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (10).  This  name  also 

refers  to  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek  [8:52]. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  32,  1892. 

2  Spinden,  Picnris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

3  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
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(9)  Span.  Rio  del  Pueblo,  Rito  del  Pueblo  ‘pueblo  creek’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Taos  Pueblo  [8:45].  =  Taos  (3),  Eng.  (7). 

(10)  Span.  Rio  de  Taos,  Rito  de  Taos  ‘Taos  Creek’.  =Eng. 
(8).  This  name  is  avoided  by  many  Mexicans,  since  it  is  applied 
also  to  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek  [8:52].  “Petites  rivieres  de 
Taos”.1 

In  its  upper  course  the  creek  passes  through  a  beautiful  canyon. 
The  lake  [8:50],  about  which  the  Taos  hold  secret  dances,  flows  into 
this  creek.  The  creek  is  spanned  by  quaint  log  bridges  at  Taos 
Pueblo  [8:45].  “I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Miller  that  blocks  or 
‘chunks  ’  of  obsidian,  as  large  as  a  flst  or  larger,  are  found  in  the 
Arroyo  de  Taos.  This  would  be  about  60  miles  north  of  Santa 
Fe”.2  The  “Arroyo  de  Taos”  here  referred  to  is  probably 
Pueblo  Creek. 

[8:44]  (1)  Eng.  Lucero  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  de  los  Luceros,  referring  to  the  settlement  [8:47]. 
=  Eng.  (1).  See  [8:44]. 

[8:45]  (1)  T'awi'qywi  ‘dwell  pass  pueblo’  (fa  ‘to  dwell’ ‘to  live  at  a 
place’;  wVi  ‘gap’  ‘pass’;  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo’).  To  what  pass  or  gap 
this  name  refers  or  why  the  name  was  originally  applied  is  not 
known  to  the  Tewa  informants.  The  Tewa  name  for  Picuris 
Pueblo  [8:88]  also  contains  postpounded  wi’i,  although  the  Tewa 
do  not  understand  to  what  pass  it  refers.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Tewa  T'awi-  is  a  corruption  of  Taos  Tua-)  see  Taos  (4) 
“Ta-ui”3,  “T6wrh”.4  Hodge5  suggests  that  the  Span,  name 
Taos  is  derived  from  the  Tewa  form,  but  Span.  Taos  resembles 
Taos  Tua-  as  closely  as  it  resembles  Tewa  T'awi'i.  Span.  Taos  is 
derived  from  Taos  Tua-;  see  Taos  (4)  and  Span.  (22),  below. 
By  the  San  Juan  a  single  Taos  person  is  called  T'awi'iH  or  T' awiH, 
while  two  or  more  are  called  T'awyjf  (Y%  'irjf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  At  San  Ildefonso  a  single  Taos  person 
is  called  T'awi' iH  while  two  or  more  are  called  T'awi'iyf.  The 
San  Juan  form  T'awiyf  ‘Taos  people’  sounds  like  ‘dwell  mice’ 
(fa  ‘to  dwell’;  wyjf  ‘mouse’),  and  the  informant  took  pleasure 
in  pronouncing  the  name  so  that  the  second  sjdlable  sounded  just 
like  the  word  meaning  "mouse’  or  ‘rat’  (he  rather  looks  down  on 
the  Taos  people). 

(2)  San  Juan  Pynso'  o_yw\  ‘great  mountain  pueblo’,  referring  to 
[8:24]  or  [8:40]  (ftiyf  ‘mountain’;  so  ‘great’;  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo’). 
Tewa  (1)  is,  however,  the  name  for  Taos  commonly  used  at  San 

1  Hewett,  Communautds,  p.  24,  1908. 

2 Bandolier:  A  Visit  to  the  Aboriginal  Ruins  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Pecos,  in  Paps.  Arch.  Inst. 

Arrter.,  Amer.  ser.  i,  2d  ed.,  p.  129,  note,  1883. 

3  Bandelier,  in  Revue  d’ Ethnographic,  p.  203,  1886. 

•>  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1899  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  pp.  688,  691, 1910). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  688. 
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Juan.  ‘Taos  person’  is  rendered  by  PinsowiH,  Taos  people  b}^ 
Pinsowiy f  (V®,  Hyf,  wiH,  wir/f  locative  and  adjective-forming1 
postfix).  The  form  Pinsowiy f  sounds  like  ‘great  mountain 
mice’  while  T'awiyf  (see  above,  Tewa  (1)),  sounds  like  ‘dwell 
mice’  or  even  ‘day  mice’  {fa  ‘day’). 

(3)  Taos  ’ Idlap'difa ,  ’’Idlajfdibd  ‘  down  at  or  at  the  red  wil- 
lows’  ‘up  at  the  red  willows’  (>mla  ‘willow’<’m-  ‘willow’  cog¬ 
nate  with  Tewa  jdyf  ‘willow’,  la  ‘wood’  probably  cognate  with 
Tewa  so_yf  ‘ firewood ’;  p'di  ‘red’;  fa  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  bd 
‘up  at’).  The  name  seems  to  refer  to  ordinary  willows,  which 
are  reddish,  rather  than  to  a  peculiar  species  of  willow.  Accord¬ 
ing- to  a  Taos  informant  this  is  the  real  name  of  Taos  Pueblo. 
“Red  Willow  Indians”.1  “,-Ta-i-na-ma,  or  willow  people  ”2— per¬ 
haps  for  ’ Idtdindmq,  ‘willow  people’  (’M-  ‘willow’;  tdindmq, 
‘people’),  a  form  about  which  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
to  question  a  Taos  Indian.  “Ya‘hlahaimub’ahutulba  ‘red  willow 
place’.”3  No  opportunity  has  offered  to  ask  a  Taos  Indian  about 
this  form  either.  The  first  three  syllables  are  evidently 
’lalapdi-]  the  s}dlable  b’d  is  probably  pa  ‘water’;  the  last  sylla¬ 
ble  ba  is  probably  bd  ‘up  at’. 

(4)  Taos  Tudfa,  Tuabd  ‘down  at  or  at  the  village’  ‘up  at  the 
village’  {tud-  ‘house’  ‘houses’  ‘village’  ‘pueblo’,  cognate  with 
Tewa  te  ‘dwelling-place’;  fa  ‘down  at’  ‘at’;  bd  ‘up  at’).  It  is 
probably  from  the  form  Tud  that  Span.  Taos  is  derived.  See 
Tewa  (1),  above,  and  Span.  (22),  below.  “Taos,  or  Te-uat-ha”.4 
“Taos,  Te-uat-ha”.5 6  “Tegat-ha”.e  Bandelier  has  here  “ega” 
for  ud.  “Tua-ta”.3  “Tai-ga-tah”.7  This  spelling  has  “ai-ga” 
for  ud.  The  orthography  is  perhaps  French  and  ai  stands  per¬ 
haps  for  the  sound  of  e,  which  u  resembles;  the  g  is  for  w,  as  in 
Bandelier’s  form,  above. 

(5)  Taos  Kituawai  ‘our  pueblo’  (ki  .  .  .  wai  ‘our’;  tud  as  in 
Taos  (4),  above). 

(6)  Taos  Tdindmq,  ‘the  people’,  referring  especially  to  the  Taos 

people.  This  form  is  also  postpounded  to  the  Taos  names  for 
Taos  Pueblo  given  above  in  order  to  render  ‘Taos  people’. 
Thus,  for  instance,  ’  jtdlap'ditdindmd,  1 1dlap  '  <Mf  alddndmq, , 
’ Icdap  dibdtdindmq ■.  ‘  ‘  Taiinamu  ”. 3 

1  Arny  in  Indian  Affairs  Report  for  1871,  p.  382,  1872. 

2  Miller,  Pueblo  of  Taos,  p.  34,  1898. 

3  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1899  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691,  1910). 

4  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  123,  1890. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  260,  note. 

6  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  233, 1893. 

t  Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 
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(7)  “  ‘Indian  name’  Takhe”.1 2  “Taos  (in  der  eigenen  Sprache 
Takhe  genannt)’  “Taxe”.3  It  may  be  that  the  forms  used  by 
Gatschet  and  Tow  are  based  on  Loew’s  foi’m.  Loew’s  orthog¬ 
raphy  and  information  are  often  incorrect.  For  Taos  tua-? 

(8)  Taos  “Wee-ka-nahs”.4  According  to  the  authority5 
from  which  many  of  the  synonyms  of  Taos  herein  cited  are  taken, 
this  name  is  given  by  Joseph  as  the  Taos  Indians’  own  tribal  name 
for  themselves.  Misprint  and  error?  See  [8:88],  (2),  (4). 

(9)  Picuris  “Tuopa”.6  This  spelling  is  probably  for  a  form 
identical  with  Tudbd ;  see  Taos  (4),  above.  “Tuopa  ‘  the  northern 
one’.’'7  This  spelling  is  probably  also  for  a  form  identical  with 
Tudbd /  see  Taos  (4),  above. 

(10)  Picuris  “Kwapihalki  ‘Taos  Pueblo.’  It  means  ‘chief 
houses  or  village’.  Muwi  is  the  present  word  for  chief. 
Kwapihal  was  an  old  word  for  chief”.7 

(11)  Sandia  “Towirnin”.6 

(12)  Isleta  “Tuwirat”.6 

(13)  Jemez  Jidlatd  of  obscure  etyunology  ( Ju’ld  ‘Taos  Indian’; 
td  locative).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  lobative  post-tixes 
other  than  td  may  also  be  used,  but  no  record  of  such  forms 
appears  in  the  writer’s  Jemez  notes.  Ju’ld  means  ‘Taos  Indian,’ 
‘Taos  person’.  For  ‘Taos  Indians’  ‘Taos  people’  either  the 
plural  Ju’ld  f  or  the  compound  Ju’ldtsd’df  (Psd’af  ‘people’)  is 
used.  “Yulata”.6  This  form  is  given  as  the  Jemez  and  Pecos 
name  of  the  pueblo. 

(14)  Pecos  “Yulata”.6  As  Hodge  suggests,  Span.  (25),  below, 
may  come  from  this  form.  There  is  a  Jemez  locative  ending  bo. 
Perhaps  the  forms  Span.  (25)  come  from  a  hypothetical  Pecos 
Ju’ldbo. 

(15)  Cochiti  Tfet ffokotsse  ‘north  corner  place’  (tfetf  ‘north’; 
foko  ‘corner’;  tsse,  locative).  Tfetffoko  ‘north  corner’  refers 
to  the  whole  northern  corner  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  country, 
to  the  whole  Taos  region.  The  Span,  name  Taos  (see  Span.  (22)) 
is  probably  also  used  in  the  Cochiti  language. 

(16)  Sia  “Tausame  ‘Taos  people’”.8  This  is  probably  from 
Span.  Taos  +  mae  ‘people’. 

(17)  Laguna  “Ta-uth”.9 

1  Loew  in  Wheeler  Survey  Report,  vn,  p.  345,  1879. 

2  Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen,  p.  41,  1876. 

3  Powell  in  Amer.  Naturalist,  xiv,  p.  605,  Aug.,  1880. 

4  Joseph  in  First  Report  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  101,  1881. 

5  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691,  1910. 

6  Hodge,  ibid. 

2  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

8Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

« Gatschet,  Laguna  MS.  vocabulary,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1879. 
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(18)  Zuni  “Topoliana-kuin  ‘place  of  cottonwood  trees’”.1 

(19)  Jicarilla  Apache  “Koho‘hlte”.2  “ Klgotsaye ‘Taos’ ”.3 

(20)  Jicarilla  Apache  “daGoslye  ‘  at  Taos’  ”.4  The  lye  is  a  loca¬ 
tive  ending;  the  d  is  equivalent  to  the  t  used  in  this  memoir.  The 
name  seems  to  be  merely  the  Jicarilla  Apache  pronunciation  of 
Span.  (23). 

(21)  Navaho  “To  Wolh  ‘  water  gurgles’”.5  “  Ta  Wolh  ‘  water 
gurgles’”.6  “Tqowhul,  ‘the  Taos’”.7  “Tqowhul  ‘running  or 
swift  water  (?),  Taos’  ”.8 

(22)  Eng.  Taos.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (22). 

(23)  Spau.  Taos,  probably  from  Tud -,  the  Taos  name  of  the  vil¬ 

lage;  see  Tewa  (1),  Taos  (4),  and  Taos  (5),  above.  The  -s  is  gently 
sounded  in  New  Mexican  Span.  Such  forms  as  Pecos  and  Tanos 
are  often  used  by  Mexicans  as  singulars,  although  these  words,  and 
probably  also  Taos,  are  properly  plural  forms.  “ Taos”.9  “Sant 
Miguel”.10  “Tahos”.11  “ San  Geronimo  de  los  Taos”.12  “Ta- 
osy  13  “Taosij  ”.14  “Thaos”.15  “Taoros”.16  “S.  Hieronvmo”.17 
“Taosis”.18  “San  Gerbnimo  de  los  Tahos”.19  “  S1’  Hieronimo”.20 
“S.  Geronimo  de  los  Thaos”.21  “Tuas”.22  “San  Geronymo  de 
los  Thaos”.23  “S.  Jerome  de  los  Taos”.24  “St Jeronimo”.23 
“S*  Jerome”.26  “San  Geronimo  Thaos”.37  “Tous”.28  “S.  Je¬ 

ronimo  deToas”. 29  “Yaos”.30  “Tons”.31  “Taosas”.32  “Tao”.33 
“Taoses”.34  “Touse”.35  “Toas”.36  “Taosites”.37  “Tacos”.38 
“ San  Geronimo  de  Taos”.39  “Jaos”.40  “Taosans”.41  Gatschet42 
quotes  “Taos”  as  the  name  of  a  Nicaraguan  tribe. 


1  Cushing,  1884,  quoted  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt. 
2,  p.  691,  1910. 

2  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895, 
ibid. 

3  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  14,  1912. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

6  Curtis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

6  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691,  1910  (misquot¬ 
ing  Curtis). 

7  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of 
the  Navaho  Language,  p.  128, 1910. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

90nate(1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  pp.  109, 306,1871. 

10  Onate  (1598),  ibid.,  p.  257. 

11  Z&rate-Salmeron  (ea.  1629)  quoted  by  Ban¬ 
croft,  Native  Races,  i,  p.  COO,  1882. 

12Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  37,  1630. 

13  Linschoten,  Descr.  de  l’Amerique,  map  1, 1638. 

14  Sanson,  l’Amerique,  map,  p.  27,  1657. 

is  Freytas,  Penalosa  Rel.  (1662),  pp.  42, 74,  1882. 

46Blaeu,  Atlas,  xn,  p.  71, 1667. 

17 Ibid.,  p.  61. 

18 Ibid.,  p.  62. 

19Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  ill,  p.  318, 
1871. 

20  De  l’lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 


21  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950,  1736. 

22  Mota- Padilla,  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia,  p.  515, 1742. 

23  Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Americano,  n,  p.  410, 
1748. 

24Vaugondy,  map  Amerique,  1778. 

25 Bowles,  map  Am.,  1784. 

26Kitchin,  mapN.  A.,  1787. 

27  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  p.  115, 1789. 

28  Arrowsmith,  map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.1814. 
“Walch,  Charte  America,  1805. 

30  Pike,  Expedition,  map,  1810. 

31  Ibid.,  opp.  to  pt.  hi,  pp.  7, 9. 

32  Gregg,  Commerce  Prairies,  I,  p.  124,  1844. 

33  Disturnell,  map  M^jico,  1816. 

31Ruxton,  Adventures,  p.  199,  1848. 

35  Garrard,  Wahtoya,  p.  131,  1850. 

36  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  series,  xxvii, 
p.  304,  1851. 

37  Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  311,  1857. 

38Buschmann,  New  Mexico,  p.  230,  1858. 

39  Ward  in  Indian  Affairs  Report  for  1867,  p.  213, 
1868. 

“Hinton,  Handbook  to  Arizona,  map,  1878. 

41  Poore  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians, 
p.  101,  1893. 

42  Zwolf  Sprachen,  p.  45,  1876. 
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(24)  Span.  “Braba”.1  “Brada”.2  As  Hodge  suggests,3  Cas¬ 
taneda’s  “Braba”  may  be  a  miscopying  of  “Tuata”,  but  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  it  is  probably  a  miscopying  of  Tuaba  or  some 
such  spelling  of  the  Taos  name  Tuaba,  (see  Taos  (4),  above). 

(25)  Span.  “Valladolid”.4  Taos  was  probably  called  thus  by 
the  Spaniards  on  account  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to,  or  in  mem¬ 
ory  of,  the  Spanish  city  of  this  name. 

(26)  Span.  “Yuraba”.5  “Uraba”.6  As  Hodge  suggests,3  these 
forms  are  •  perhaps  in  place  of  the  Pecos  form  equivalent  to 
Ju'lata,  or  rather  of  Ju’labb ,  which  is  thought  to  be  another 
Jemez  form. 

(27)  Span.  “Tayberon”,7  as  a  name  for  the  province  of  “Teos” 
Taos. 

(28)  Span.  “Tejas”.8  It  is  not  certain  that  Cfarces  refers  to 
the  Taos  when  he  uses  this  word. 

(29)  Span.  “Tejos”.9  This  is  identified  with  Taos.10 
Bandelier  describes  Taos  as  follows:  “Taos  has  two  tall  houses 

facing  each  other,  one  on  each  side  of  the  little  stream,  and  com¬ 
municating  across  it  b}^  means  of  wooden  foot  bridges.”11  Cf.  the 
names  [8:24],  [8:43],  [8:51],  [8:52],  [8:53],  [8:54],  [8:57],  [8:58]. 
[8:46]  Pueblo  ruin  about  a  hundred  yards  northeast  of  Taos. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden  has  described  this  ruin  as  follows  :  “There 
is  an  old  pueblo  site  about  a  hundred  yards  from  Taos  pueblo, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  up  the  creek  from  Taos.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  part  of  Taos  which  burned  down  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Remains  of  pottery  of  several  kinds,  metates, 
mortars,  etc.,  may  be  picked  up  at  the  ruin”.  The  following  de¬ 
scription  evidently  refers  to  the  same  ruin:  “Au  nord  du  village 
de  Taos,  a  quelques  metres  de  la  m,aison  du  nord  du  village  actuel, 
on  voit  les  ruines  du  pueblo  occupe  en  dernier  lieu  par  les  Indiens 
Taos,  avant  l’etablissement  des  deux  grandes  constructions  en  ter- 
rasses  qu’ils  habitent  aujourd’hui.  Ces  ruines  ne  sont  plus  que 
des  amas  d’adobe  desagrege  en  miettes.  On  ne  sait  pas  quand  le 
village  de  Taos  a  ete  rebati  sur  le  plan  actuel,  mais  il  est  probable 
que  ce  fut  dans  la  periode  historique.  Cette  question  sera  s fire¬ 
men  t  elucidee  par  les  investigations  ulterieures”. 12 

i Castaneda,  1596,  in  Fourteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Film.,  pt.  1,  pp.  511,  525,  1896. 

2 Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121,  1883  (misquoting  Castafieda). 

3  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  688,  1910. 

4  Castaneda,  op.  cit.,  p.  511. 

6Relaci6n  del  Suceso  ( ca .  1542),  ibid.,  p.  575. 

6  Jaramillo  (ca.  1542),  ibid.,  p.  587. 

i  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  257,  1871,  given  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691,  1910. 

8  Garces  (1775-76)  diary,  p.  491,  1900. 

®Squierin  Amer.  Review,  p.  522,  Nov.,  1848. 

i°  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691,  footnote,  1910. 

n  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  266,  1890. 

i2Hewett,  Communautds,  p.  29,  1908. 
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[8:47]  (1)  Taos  “Puawenuma'ya‘luta  ‘Placita  de  los  Luceros’”.1 

(2)  Taos  “ Ya'luhanemta  ‘Placita  de  los  Luceros’,  second 
name”.1 

(3)  Luceros  settlement.  (<  Span.).  =  Span. (4). 

(4)  Span.  Luceros,  Plazita  de  los  Luceros,  from  the  family 
name  Lucero.  =  Eng.  (3). 

This  Mexican  settlement  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  southwest  of 
Taos  Pueblo,  and  just  south  of  Prado  settlement  [8:48]. 

[8:48]  (1)  Eng.  Prado  settlement.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Prado  ‘meadow’.  =Eng.  (1). 

This  Mexican  settlement  is  just  north  of  Luceros  [8:47]. 

[8:49]  North  branch  of  Pueblo  Creek  or  Pueblo  Canyon  [8:43]. 

[8:50]  The  sacred  lake  of  the  Taos  Indians. 

This  was  located  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  Melaqulas  Martinez,  of 
Taos.  Once  when  passing  near  this  lake  Mr.  Martinez  came 
suddenly  upon  a  body  of  Indians,  who  leveled  their  rifles  at  him. 
He  hastened  from  the  spot  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  not  daring  to 
look  back.  Mr.  Martinez  did  not  see  Indians  dancing.  Two 
Mexican  informants  say  that  they  have  friends  who  have  seen 
Indian  men  and  women  dancing  naked  about  this  lake.  An 
American  friend  informed  the  writer  that  an  old  man  (an  Ameri¬ 
can)  recently  came  upon  the  Indians  when  they  were  dancing  at 
this  lake,  and  that  they  had  on  their  ordinary  dancing  costumes. 
Mr.  Martinez  says  that  he  knows  the  location  of  the  lake  very 
well,  and  that  it  drains  into  Pueblo  Creek  [8:43]. 

[8:51]  (1)  Eng.  Taos  Peak.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  de  Taos  ‘mountain  of  Taos’.  =Eng.  (1). 

“The  Truchas  [22:13]  are  slightly  higher  than  Taos  Peak. 
The  latter  is  13,145  feet,  the  former  13, 150, 2 — both  according  to 
Wheeler.  The  altitude  of  the  Jicarita  [22:9]  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  determined;  but  the  impression  of  those  who 
have  ascended  to  its  top  is  that  it  exceeds  the  Truchas  in  height.”3 
It  would  appear  that  either  Taos  Peak,  Truchas  Peak,  or  Jicarita 
Peak  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Santa  Fe-Taos  Range. 

[8:52]  (1)  Taos  “Paxwenuapu’hwik’quu  ‘Fernandez  Creek’”.1  “Pa- 
xwenua-”  is  evidently  the  same  as  “  Paxwinowia-”  in  Picuris  (2) 
and  Paqwianuw-  in  [8:54]. 

(2)  Picuris  “Paxwinowiapaxhune(pahua  ‘canyon’;  paxwinowia 
‘spring’),  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek’”.4  “Paxwinowia-”  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  same  as  “Paxwenua-”  in  Taos  (1)  and  “  Paqwianuwa-” 
in  [8:54]. 

1  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

2  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  determined  the  height  of  Truchas  Peak  to  be 

13,275  feet. 

8  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  34,  note,  1892. 

4Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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(3)  Eng.  Fernandez  Creek,  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek,  Taos 
Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (1). 

(1)  Span.  Rito  Fernandez,  Rito  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Rito  de 
Taos,  etc.  See  [8:54]. 

[8:53]  (1)  Eng.  Fernandez  Canyon,  Fernandez  de  Taos  Canyon,  Taos 
Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  Fernandez,  Canon  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Canon 
de  Taos,  etc.  See  [8:54]. 

Perhaps  Picuris  (2)  of  [8:52]  is  the  Picuris  name  for  the  canyon 
instead  of  for  the  creek. 

[8:54]  (1)  Taos  “Paqwianuwaaga”  ‘down  at  night  pool’,  referring  to 
the  pool  of  a  spring  situated  somewhere  near  Taos  settlement 
(paqwid-  ‘lake’  ‘pool’;  nuwa  ‘night’;  agq  ‘down  at’). 

The  pool  to  which  the  name  refers  is  said  to  have  green  grass 
about  it  all  winter.  This  name  is  evidently  applied  also  to  Fernan¬ 
dez  Creek  [8:52]  and  Fernandez  Canyon  [8:53].  See  “Paxwenua-” 
and  “  Paxwinowia-”  under  [8:52]. 

(2)  Eng.  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Fernandez  Taos.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (3).  The  name  Taos  is  the  official  and  commonly  used 
form. 

(3)  Span.  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Fernandez  Taos.  Information 
bearing  on  the  history  of  this  name  is  lacking. 

This  is  the  town  of  Taos,  county  seat  of  Taos  County. 
“The  modern  town  of  Fernandez  de  Taos,  which  lies  about  3 
miles  west  of  the  pueblo”.  1  According  to  the  maps  “west”  in 
the  quotation  above  should  be  corrected  to  “southwest.”  “The 
Ranchos  de  Taos  [8:58]  lie  4  miles  from  Fernandez  de  Taos,  the 
modern  town”.  2 

[8:55]  (1)  Eng.  Taos  Pass.  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Paso  de  Taos.  =Eng.  (1). 

[8:56]  (1)  T'anupo,  T* anuge1  \mpo  ‘dwell  below  water’  ‘dwell  below 
place  water’,  referring  to  the  Tano  and  especially  to  Galisteo 
[29:40]  ( T'anu ,  T'anuge,  see  [29:40];  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘river’). 

(2)  'fJ'qycje’i'mpo  ‘river  of  [29:33]’  ( ffyyg  i?,  see  [29:33]; 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’ 
‘river’). 

[8:57]  (1)  Eng.  Rio  Grande  of  Taos  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  Grande  de  Taos  ‘great  river  of  Taos’  ‘big  creek 
of  Taos’.  =  Fng.  (1). 

One  would  expect  that  this  creek  would  also  be  called  after 
[8:58]. 

[8:58]  (1)  gantfu.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5). 

(2)  Taos  “T’a'lamuna.  ‘los  Ranchos  de  Taos'”.3 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  it,  p.  32,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  33,  note. 

8Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
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(3)  Picuris  “Talamona,  ‘name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  at  Ranchos 
de  Taos’”.1  Evidently  the  same  as  Taos  (2),  above. 

(4)  Eng.  Ranchos  de  Taos,  Ranchos  of  Taos,  Ranches  de  Taos, 

Ranches  of  Taos,  Ranchos,  Ranches,  Francisco  Ranchos,  Francisco 
Ranches.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Ranchos  de  Taos,  Ranchos,  Ranchos  de  Francisco,  Francisco 
Ranchos.  “ Ranchos  de  Taos”.2 

“The  Ranchos  de  Taos  lie  4  miles  from  Fernandez  de  Taos,  the 
modern  town”.3  “There  are  said  to  be  considerable  ruins  near 
the  Ranchos  de  Taos,  and  also  extensive  vestiges  of  garden 
plots”.4  See  [8:59]. 

[8:59]  Picuris  “Talamona  ‘name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  at  Ranchos  de 
Taos’”.1  Budd  records  what  is  evidently  the  same  word  as  the 
Taos  name  for  Ranchos  de  Taos  [8:58]. 

Mr.  Melaqulas  Martinez  informs  the  writer  that  the  pueblo 
ruin  is  at  the  site  of  the  modern  Mexican  town  [8:58].  Dr. 
Spinden  states  as  follows:  “There  are  remains  of  an  old  pueblo 
near  Ranchos  de  Taos.  This  pueblo  ruin  is  apparently  quite 
modern — walls  are  still  standing.  I  was  informed  at  Picuris 
that  this  pueblo  ruin  had  its  former  population  depleted  by  dis¬ 
ease.  Some  of  the  remnant  went  to  Taos  and  some  to  Picuris. 
The  people  have  mixed  with  those  of  other  pueblos,  but  there  are 
none  at  present  at  Picuris.” 

[8:60]  (1)  Eng.  Miranda  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arro}To  Miranda,  Arroyo  de  Miranda  ‘Miranda 
arroyo’.  Miranda  is  an  important  family  name  in  New  Mexican 
history. 

This  is  a  small  arroyo  on  which  the  sulphur  spring  [8:61]  is 
situated. 

[8:61]  (1)  Eng.  Sulphur  Spring.  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojo  de  Azufre,  ‘sulphur  spring’.  =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  sulphur  spring  on  the  arroyo  [8:60]. 

[8:62]  (1)  Eng.  Frijoles  Creek.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  Rito  Frijoles  ‘bean  creek’. 
=  EngL(l). 

[8:63]  (1)  Kup  zndiwe  ‘at  the  black  stone’  (Jcu  ‘stone’;  pwjf  ‘black’; 
’iwe  locative). 

The  informants  were  one  San  Juan  and  one  San  Ildefonso 
Indian.  Each  of  these  said  that  there  must.be  a  black  stone 
somewhere  near  the  settlement,  but  did  not  know  where  the  stone 
is  situated. 

(2)  Eng.  Cordova.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cordova,  name  of  a  cit}^  in  Spain.  =Eng.  (2). 


1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  33, 34,  1892. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  33,  note. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  32-33. 
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[8:64]  (1)  Pods’ \mpohu’ Pode’pnpofsii  ‘  fishweir  water-canyon  ’  (pode 
‘fishweir’;  ’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming'  postfix;  pohii’u 
‘arroyo  or  canyon  with  water  in  it’  <  po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’;  potsii  ‘canyon  with  water  in  it’  <  pc ‘water’, 
tsii  ‘canyon1).  This  name  was  given  because  the  Tewa  used  to 
construct  fishweirs  in  this  canyon.  Cf.  Pode'a’aqwcCbe’iwe  [8:67] 
and  Pode’iwe  [8:73J. 

The  Cochiti  used  to  make  fishweirs  in  the  canyon  of  the  Rio 
Grande  above  the  Keres  country;  see  [28: White  Rock  Canyon]. 

(2)  Posoge’impohuhi ,  Posoge’pmpofsii  ‘water  canyon  of  the 
great  river  ’,  referring  to  the  Rio  Grande  (Posoge,  see  [Large 
Features:  3];  ’m?,/  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
pohiiu  ‘arroyo  or  canyon  with  water  in  it’  <  po  ‘water’, 
hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’;  pofsii  ‘canyon  with  water  in  it’ 
<  po  ‘  water’,  fsii  ‘  canyon  ’).  This  name  could  be  applied  to  anj^ 
canyon  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  passes. 

(3)  PembiUu'’impohu’u,  Pembiuuwimpohu’ii ,  I) era budu’im potsii, 
Pembuduwimpotsii  ‘Embudo  water  canyon’  (Dembudu  <Span. 
Embudo,  see  Span.  (6),  below;  ’if  wiH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  pohu’u  ‘arroyo  or  can3Ton  with  water  in  it’  <po 
‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘  arroyo  ’ ;  potsii  ‘  canyon  with  water 
in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  fsii  ‘canyon’).  =Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6). 

(4)  Picuris  “Pasxlapakwlix  ‘the  whole  Rio  Grande  or  Embudo 
Canyon’  (pasxlapaa  ‘canyon’)”.1 

(5)  Eng.  Embudo  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (3),  Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Canon  Embudo,  Canon  del  Embudo,  Embudo  ‘funnel 
canyon’  ‘funnel’.  =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (5). 

This  gorge  extends  from  the  mouth  of  [8:43]  to  the  mouth  of 
[8:79],  or  according  to  other  informants,  to  the  mouth  of  [9:3]. 
“The  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  San  Luis  valley  [Un¬ 
mapped]  to  the  [lower]  end  of  the  gorge  of  the  Embudo,  appear 
.  .  .  not  to  have  been  settled  in  ancient  times”.2 

[8:65]  (1)  Kobufsii  ‘barranca  corner  canyon’  ( ko  ‘barranca’;  bu’u 
‘large  low  roundish  place’;  fsii  ‘canyon’).  The  situation  of  the 
large  low  roundish  place  from  which  the  arroyo  takes  its  name 
was  not  made  clear  to  the  writer. 

(2)  Taos  Pafsijuhudlund  ‘water  locust  creek  ’  (pa-  ‘water’;  fsiju- 
‘  cicada’,  equivalent  to  Tewa  /  Span,  chicharra;  hualu-  ‘arroyo’, 
the  first  syllable  of  which  seems  to  be  cognate  with  Tewa  huyu 
‘arroyo’;  nd  noun  postfix).  Budd’s  vocabulary  has  a  form 
“ Hu'alulild'ku  ‘arroyo  Hondo’”.3  This  form  the  Taos  in¬ 
formant  was  unable  to  understand.  It  may  refer  to  Arroyo 
Hondo  [8:32]. 


1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  13,  1892. 

2Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
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(3;  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo,  Arroyo  Hondo  Arroyo,  Hondo  Arroyo. 
(<Span.).  =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  ‘deep  arroyo  or  gulch’.  =  Eng.  (3). 

This  is  the  first  deep  gulch  entering  the  Rio  Grande  from  the 
east  above  Cieneguilla  [8:67].  According  to  Mr.  Melaqulas 
Martinez,  of  Taos,  a  Mr.  London  Craig  owns  a  fine  piece  of  land 
at  the  head  of  this  arroyo,  which  he  irrigates  by  means  of 
springs  situated  where  the  arroyo  begins  [8:66J.  Arroyo  Hondo 
played  an  important  part  during  the  Taos  rebellion  of  1847. 
Cf.  Arroyo  Hondo  [8:32]. 

[8:66]  Ko bids ipop i  ‘spring  of  barranca  corner  canyon’  ( Kobutsi’i ,  see 
[8:65];  popi  ‘spring’  <po  ‘water’,  pi  ‘to  issue’). 

This  is  the  spring  (or  springs)  on  Mr.  Craig’s  place,  referred  to 
under  [8:65]. 

[8:67]  (1)  San  Juan  PoJ>dd?aqwaWiwe  ‘fishweir  slope  descending 
place’  (poJie  ‘fishweir’;  Va  ‘steep  slope’;  qv.'aie  ‘to  descend’; 
’iwe  ‘locative’).  The  name  would  indicate  that  a  fishweir  or 
fishweirs  were  formerly  built  at  this  place.  Cf.  the  names  of 
Embudo  Can}mn,  Po^e’impohu’u  [8:64],  and  Embudo  Station, 
PoJ.e’iioe  [8:73]. 

(2)  Eng.  Cieneguilla.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cieneguilla  ‘little  marsh’.  =Eng.  (2). 

This  Mexican  settlement  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  little  arroyo 
[8:68].  There  is  some  marshy  ground  there;  hence  the  Span, 
name.  The  name  Cieneguilla  appears  never  to  be  translated  into 
Tewa.  The  San  Ildefonsos  seem  to  know  the  place  only  by  its 
Span.  name.  Cf.  [8:68]  and  [8:69]. 

[8:68]  (1)  San  Juan  Po.ie!d!aqwcfoe?iweli%i!u,  PoM^a’aqwcCbe’iwdiri  fhu\i 
‘fishweir  slope  descending  place  arroyo’  ( Po’ie’a'aqwcCbe’iwe ,  see 
[8:67];  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large 
groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’). 

(2)  Eng.  Cieneguilla  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  de  la  Cieneguilla  ‘arroyo  of  [8:67]’. 
=  Eng.  (2). 

[8:69]  San  Juan.  PoJ>d a) aqwatekwqje  ‘fishweir  slope  descending 

place  height’  (Po.ie’a’aqwafie-,  see  [8:67];  Icwaje  ‘height’).  This 
name  refers  to  the  mesa  each  side  of  Cieneguilla  Creek;  for 
some  reason  the  name  seems  to  be  considerably  used.  Cf.  [8:67]. 

[8:70]  (1)  Eng.  Barranca  station.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Barranca  ‘cleft’  ‘barranca’.  =Eng.  (1). 

[8:71]  A  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande.  This  bridge,  about  4  miles 
below  Cieneguilla  [8:67],  is  sometimes  called  Barranca  bridge 
because  it  is  near  Barranca  [8:70]. 
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[8:72]  (1)  Eng.  Comanche  station.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Comanche,  ‘Comanche’.  =  Eng.  (1). 

[8:73]  (1)  San  Juan  Po<ie'iwe  ‘at  the  fishweir’  (p>oM  ‘fishweir’;  ’’iwe 
locative).  rlhe  name  implies  that  there  was  formerly  a  fishweir 
or  that  there  were  fishweirs  built  in  the  river  at  this  place.  Cf. 
[8:61]  and  [8:67]. 

(2)  Eng.  Embudo  station.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Embudo  ‘funnel’.  =  Eng.  (2).  The  name  is  perhaps 
a  recent  one  and  is  taken  from  the  canyon  [8:61]. 

Cf.  Dixon,  Old  Embudo,  Embudo  [8:78]. 

[8:71]  Black  Mesa  near  San  Juan,  see  [13:1].  ' 

[8:75]  (1)  San  Juan  PosajeHwe  ‘where  the  water  bubbles  or  boils’ 
(po  ‘water’;  saje  ‘  to  boil’  ‘to  bubble’;  Hwe  locative).  This  name 
refers  to  the  water  bubbling  over  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of 
Embudo  Canyon  [8:61]. 

(2)  Pode impohuj)  ovoUi  ‘  projecting  points  at  the  mouth  of 

[8:61]’  ( P<ue  ’ impohu’u ,  see  [8:61];  p'owui  ‘  projecting  point  at 

mouth’  <yf  o  ‘hole’  ‘  mouth  of  canyon,  ’  wui  ‘  projecting  corner  or 
point’). 

(3)  Posogeimpohiipowui  ‘projecting  point  at  mouth  of 
[8:61]’  (Posoge  ,impohu,u,  see  [8:61];  p'owUi  ‘projecting  point 
at  mouth’  <p’o  ‘hole’  ‘mouth  of  canyon’,  wUi  ‘projecting  corner 
or  point’).  . 

(1)  Denibiuu'impohupowUi  ‘projecting  points  at  the  mouth 
of  [8:61]’  ( Peniburu'impolmc’u ,  see  [8:61];  p'owUi  ‘projecting 
point  at  mouth’  <p'o  ‘hole’  ‘mouth  of  canyon \wui  ‘projecting 
point  or  corner’). 

(5)  Eng.  Embudo  Canyon  mouth.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Boca  del  Canon  del  Embudo  ‘  mouth  of  funnel  can¬ 
yon’.  =  Eng.  (5). 

[8:76]  San  Juan  Kubewekwaje  ‘roundish  rock  height’  (leu  ‘stone’ 
‘rock’;  bewe  ‘smallness  and  roundishness’  ‘small  and  roundish’; 
Jcwaje  ‘height’).  The  mesa  probably  gets  this  name  from  its 
roundish  appearance. 

This  high  mesa  separates  [8:79]  from  [9:3].  Its  southernmost 
part  rises  just  north  of  La  Joya  corner  [9:5].  Kubewektvaje  is 
about  the  same  height  as  Canoe  Mesa  [8:71].  It  may  be  the 
“Table  Mountain”  of  some  Americans. 

[8:77]  (1)  Picuris  “Pabtsona  ‘the  mouth  of  Embudo  Creek’”.1 

(2)  Eng.  Einconada.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Einconada  ‘corner’.  =Eng.  (2).  A  Tewa  translation 
of  Einconada  would  be  ’’Akombpu  (?akoyf  ‘plain’ ;  bu’u  ‘large 
low  roundish  corner’),  but  the  Tewa  use  the  Span,  name  only. 

The  low  land  about  the  mouth  of  Embudo  Creek  [8:79]  is  called 
Einconada. 


^pinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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[8:78]  (1)  Eng.  Dixon  settlement.  This  is  at  present  the  official 
name. 

(2)  Old  Embudo,  Embudo.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Span.  Dixon.  (<Eng.).  =  Eng.  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Embudo  Viejo,  Embudo  ‘old  funnel’  ‘funnel’. 
=  Eng.  (2).  This  name  refers  to  Embudo  Canyon  [8:64]. 

Before  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  was  built,  this  was 
the  only  settlement  called  by  the  name  of  Embudo.  The  naming 
of  the  station  [8:73]  Embudo  caused  confusion  and  led  to  the 
final  adoption  of  Dixon  as  the  name  of  the  old  Embudo  settlement. 
“ Embudo  is  a  small  Mexican  town  five  miles  from  the  railroad 
station  of  the  same  name”.1 

[8:79]  (1)  San  Juan.  Tenfs&po,  Ten  fsTimpo  ‘  Rydberg’s  cottonwood 
water  or  narrow-leaved  cottonwood  water’  ( Ten  fse,  Tewa  name  of 
both  Rj'dberg’s  cottonwood  (Populus  acuminata)  and  the  narrow¬ 
leaved  cottonwood  (Populus  angustifolia);  ’iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘river’). 

(2)  Dembiuupo,  Dembiuu:impo  ‘Embudo  water’  (Dembiuu 
<Span.  Embudo,  cf.  [8:64];  V*”  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’  ‘river’). 

(3)  Eng.  Embudo  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Embudo,  Rito  Embudo  ‘funnel  river’  ‘funnel 
creek’,  referring  to  [8:78]  and  [8:64].  “Rio  del  Embudo.”1 

Embudo  Creek  is  formed  by  the  joining  of  Pueblo  Creek  [8:86] 
and  Penasco  Creek  [8:85].  “One  of  these  brooks  is  the  Rio  del 
Pueblo;  the  other  the  Rio  del  Penasco,  and  they  unite  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  mile  below  the  pueblo  of  Picuries  to  form  the  Rio  del 
Embudo,  and  thus  become  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande.”1 

[8:80]  (1)  Eng.  Trampas  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2) 

(2)  Rio  de  las  Trampas  ‘trap  river’.  =Eng.  (1).  For  the 
name  cf.  Trampas  settlement  [22:4],  (2).  No  Tewa  name  for  this 
creek  has  been  found. 

[8:81]  (1)  Eng.  Ojo  Zarco  springs  and  settlement.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojo  Zarco  ‘light  blue  spring’.  =Eng.  (1). 

“At  Ojo  Sarco  on  the  Rio  Grande,  north  of  Santa  Barbara 
[8:99],  Taos  County,  is  a  fine  group  of  mineral  springs.”  2 

[8:82]  (1)  Eng.  Ojo  Zarco  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  del  Ojo  Zarco  ‘creek  of  the  light-blue  spring’, 
referring  to  [8:81].  =Eng.  (1). 

[8:83]  (1)  Eng.  Chamizal  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Chamizal,  adjective  form  of  Chamizo,  an  unidentified 
shrub  common  in  the  Tewa  country.  =  Eng.  (1). 

Cf.  [8:84], 


^andelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  35,  note,  1892. 


2  Land  of  Sunshine,  p.  173,  1906. 
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[8:84]  (1)  Eng.  Chamizal  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Chamizal. 

Cf.  Chamizal  settlement  [8:83]. 

[8:85]  (1)  Picuris  “Tuikwepapama  ‘river  on  the  other  side’,  name  of 
the  Penasco  River”.1 

(2)  Eng.  Penasco  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Lucia  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  del  Penasco,  Rito  del  Penasco  ‘rock  river  or 
creek’  ‘rocky  cliff  river  or  creek’.  =Eng.  (2).  “Rio  del 
Penasco”.2  Penasco  valley”.2 

(5)  Span.  Rio  Lucia,  Rito  Lucia  ‘  Lucy  River  or  Creek’.  =  Eng. 

(3).  Why  this  name  is  applied  was  not  ascertained. 

“From  these  two  mountains  [[9:4],  [9:13],  [22:9],  [22:13]]  de 
scend  two  streamlets,  which  run  almost  directly  to  the  west, 
parallel  with  each  other,  for  many  miles,  divided  by  wooded 
ridges  of  small  width.  One  of  these  brooks  is  the  Rio  del  Pueblo 
[8:86];  the  other  the  Rio  del  Penasco  [8:85],  and  they  unite  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  below  the  pueblo  of  Picuries  to  form  the  Rio  del 
Embudo  [8:79],  and  thus  become  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande”.2 
The  present  writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn  any  Tewa  name  for 
Penasco  Creek. 

Cf.  Penasco  settlement  [8:98]. 

[8:86]  (1)  Picuris  “Teupopapama  ‘Pueblo  canyon  and  Pueblo  river 
near  Picuris  pueblo’.”1 

(2)  Picuris  “Telpupapama  ‘whole  Pueblo  river  above  Picuris’ 
(telpapa  ‘above’;  pama  ‘river’)”.1 

(3)  Picuris  “Tonopahukuil  ‘Pueblo  river  below  the  canyon’  ’’P 

(4)  Eng.  Pueblo  Creek,  Pueblo  River.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (6). 

(5)  Eng.  Picuris  Creek,  Picuris  River.  =Span.  (7). 

(6)  Span.  Rio  del  Pueblo,  Rito  del  Pueblo,  ‘pueblo  river’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Picuris  Pueblo  [8:88].  =Eng.  (4).  “Rio  del  Pueblo”.2 

(7)  Span.  Rio  de  Picuris,  Rito  de  Picuris.  =  Eng.  (5). 

Budd’s  Taos  “ Pa'tiilshenaya  ‘Pueblo  Canyon’”3  presumably 

refers  to  Pueblo  Canyon  [8:43]  above  Taos  Pueblo. 

It  is  understood  that  the  can}7on  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 
Picuris  Pueblo  upward  to  the  mountains.  A  short  distance  above 
Picuris  Pueblo  there  was  formerly  a  sacred  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  which  had  an  ancient  sun-painting  on  its  surface.  In 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Picuris  Indians  this  rock  was  blasted 
away  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  employees  of  a  lumber  com¬ 
pany.  See  excerpt  from  Bandelier,  under  [8:85], 

[8:87]  Confluence  of  Pueblo  Creek  [8:86]  and  Penasco  Creek  [8:85] 

about  one  mile  below  Picuris  Pueblo  [8:88]. 


1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  35, 1892. 


3  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Etlin. 
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[8:88]  (1)  PiywV orjivi  ‘mountain-gap  pueblo’  (fiiyf  ‘mountain’;  wi’i 
‘gap’  ‘pass’;  ’oywi  ‘pueblo’).  The  form  with  no  other  word 
postpounded  is  Piywi’i.  ‘Picuris  person’ is  regularly  enough 
‘Picuris  people’,  Piywi’iyf  (V*,  ’ iyf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  =Jemez  (8).  Plng-gwi'  ‘gatewajr 
of  the  mountains’  ”.J  Picuris  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  situated  in 
a  gap  in  the  mountains,  and  why  the  Tewa  and  Jemez  names  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  unexplained  names  should  mean  ‘  mountain 
gap’  has  not  been  made  clear.  Cf.  T'awiH  ‘dwell  gap’,  the  Tewa 
name  for  Taos  Pueblo  [8:15]. 

(2)  Taos  “  Wilana.”2  =  Picuris  (4). 

(3)  Taos  “Hiututa.”3 

(I)  Picuris:  “Picuries,  the  aboriginal  names  of  which  are  both 
Ualana  and  Ping-ul-tha.”4  “Picuries,  Ualana,  also  Ping-ul-tha.”5 
“We-la-tah.”6  =  Taos  (2).  Cf.  [8:45],  (8). 

(5)  Picuris:  “  Pinuelta”.1  “Pinweltha  ‘Picuris  Pueblo.’”7 
‘  ‘  Pinwelene  ‘  Picuris  people.’  ” 7 

(6)  Sandia  “Sam-nan.”1  Cf.  Isleta  (T).  This  is  apparently  a 
plural  form  and  may  mean  ‘  Picuris  people.’ 

(7)  Isleta  “Sam-na'i”;1  cf.  Sandia  (6). 

(8)  Jemez  Pekwiletd  ‘at  the  mountain  gap’  (fie  ‘mountain’; 

Jcwile  ‘gap’  ‘pass’;  td  locative).  =Tewa  (1).  “  Pe'^wilita'.”1 

A  Picuris  person  is  called  Pehwile\  two  or  more  Picuris  people 
are  called  Pehwilef.  One  also  says,  for  instance,  Pekwildbela 
‘Picuris  old  man’  (beta  ‘  old  man’),  Pekwildstfdf  ‘Picuris  people’ 
(fad'd f  ‘  people’).  Pe  is  cognate  with  Tewa  fiiyf  ‘mountain’;  kwi- 
is  cognate  with  Tewa  wPi  ‘gap.’ 

(9)  Jemez  Ota  of  obscure  etymology.  OtatsaJdf  means 
‘  Picuris  people  ’  (tsd’d f  ‘  people  ’).  This  name  was  obtained  from 
one  Jemez  Indian  only.  If  it  is  correct,  it  may  be  that  Onate’s 
“Acha”  (Span.  (17),  below)  is  a  corruption  of  this  name. 

(10)  Pecos  “  Pe"kwilita'.” 1  This  is  given  as  the  Jemez  and 
Pecos  name. 

(II)  Cochiti  Pikuri.  The  informant  volunteered  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  this  is  merely  the  Span,  name  pronounced  as  it  is  by 
Cochiti  Indians.  In  New  Mexican  Span,  the  final  s  is  usually 
faint  or  has  disappeared  altogether.  Mexicans  commonly  say 
Pikuri  for  the  written  form  Picuris.  =Sia  (12),  Keresan  (13), 
Eng.  (15),  and  Span.  (16). 

'Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  6  Ibid.,  p.  260. 

(Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  245,  1910).  6  Jouvenceau  In  Catholic  Pioneer ,  I,  No.  9,  p.  12, 

2  Ibid.,  1899  (Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit.,  p.  246).  1906. 

sSpinden,  Taos  notes,  MS.,  1910.  7  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

4Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  123,  1890. 
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(12)  Sia  “Pikuns.”1  Probably  from  the  Span.  =Cochiti 
(11),  Keresan  (13),  Eng.  (15),  and  Span.  (16). 

(13)  Keresan  (dialect  not  stated)  “Pi'kuri'a”2.  “Picuris  from 
PikuAa,  its  Keresan  name.”2  It  seems  probable  that  this  is 
merely  the  Span,  name  as  pronounced  by  Keresan  Indians. 
=  Cochiti  (11),  Sia  (12),  Eng.  (15),  and  Span.  (16). 

(11)  Jicarilla  Apache  “Tok’ele.”3 

(15)  Eng.  Picuris.  (<Span.).  =  Cochiti  (11),  Sia  (12),  Keresan 
(13),  Span.  (16). 

(16)  Span.  Picuris  (of  unknown  origin).  “Picuries.”4  “Sant 

Buenaventura.”5  “Pecuri.”6  “San  Lorenzo  de  los  Pecuries.” 7 
“Pecuries.”8  “  S.  Lorenzo  de  Picuries.”9  “St.  Lawrence.”10 
“S.  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries.”  11  “  Pecari.”12  “  San  Lorenzo  de 

Picuries.”13  “Pecucio.”14  “Pecucis.”15  “Pecuris.”16  “Pica- 
ris.”17  “Pecora.”18  “Picoris.”19  “Yicuris.”20  “SanLorenzo 
de  Pecuries.” 21  “Picux.”22  “Picuni.”23  “Ticori.”24  “Picto- 
ris.”25  “S.  Lorenzo.”26  “Picuri.”27  “Picuria.”28  “  Piccu- 

ries.”29  “San  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries.”30  “  Le  village  des Picu¬ 
ris.”31  “Picuris.”32 

(17)  Span.  “Acha.”33  “Acha”  is '  identified  with  Picuris  by 
Bandelier.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  Jemez  Ota /  see  Jemez 
(8),  above.  Or  it  may  come  from  a  Pecos  form  cognate  with 
Jemez  Ota. 

Picuris  Pueblo  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Pueblo  Creek 
[8:86]  about  a  mile  above  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  Pe- 
nasco  Creek  [8:85].  Bandelier  says  of  Picuris:  “At  the  time  of 
the  first  occupation  of  New  Mexico,  Picuries  formed  a  eonsidera- 


4Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

2  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895 
(Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  245,  1910). 

3 Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  246. 

4  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.Ined.,xv I, pp.109,257, 1871. 

6  Ofiate,  ibid.,  p.  257. 

6  MS.  of  1683,  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 

Papers,  in,  p.  88, 1890. 

7  Vetancurt  (ca.  1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  p.  318, 

1871  (mission  name.) 

8  Vetancurt,  ibid.,p.  300. 

9  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

10  Kitchin,  map  of  N.  A.,  1787. 

11  Bowles,  map  of  America,  1750+ . 

42  Hervas  {ca.  1800)  quoted  by  Prichard,  Phys. 

Hist.  Man.,  v,  p.  341,  1847. 

43  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  New 

Mexico,  p.  37,  1883. 

44  Pike,  Exped.,  2d  map,  1810. 

48  Ibid.,  3d  map,  1810. 

48  Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv.-Espagne,  carte  1, 1811. 

47  Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo  country,  2d  map, 

1850. 


48  Calhoun,  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  p.  212, 

1850. 

49  Calhoun,  ibid.,  p.  211. 

20  Lane  in  Schoolcraft,  I nd.  Tribes,  v,  p.  689, 
1855. 

24  Ward  in  Indian  Affairs  Report  for  1867,  p.  213, 
1868. 

22  Hinton,  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  map,  1878. 

23  Powell  in  Amer.  Naturalist,  xiv,  p.  605,  Aug., 

1880. 

24  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  p.  259,  Apr., 

1882. 

25  Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121,  1883. 

26  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p,  281, 1889. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  176,  map. 

28  Indian  Affairs  Report,  p.  506, 1889. 

29  Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mexico,  p.  201, 1891. 

39  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  206,  1892. 

34  Hewett,  Communaut5s,  p.  29, 1908. 

32  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  245, 

33  Castaneda  (1596)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy. 

ix,  p.  168, 1838. 
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ble  village;  to-day  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  hamlet.”1  A  San  Juan 
informant  says  that  the  principal  shrine  of  the  Picuris  Indians  is 
on  top  of  Jicarita  Mountain  [22:9].  An  old  scalp-house  (Tewa 
poVowate  ‘head-skin  house’)  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  plaza  of 
Picuris.  Scalps  are  hanging  in  this  house  in  plain  sight  of  all 
who  enter. 

[8:89]  The  “Old  Castle,”  presumably  called  in  Span.  Castillo  Viejo. 
This  ruin  stands  just  north  of  the  pueblo.  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden2 
furnishes  the  following  information  about  it.  “There  are  still 
several  houses  at  Picuris  which  show  pre-Spanish  construction. 
The  best  example  is  the  ‘old  castle’  on  a  mound  back  of  the 
pueblo.  It  is  said  to  have  been  five  stories  high.  It  is  now 
three,  but  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay.  There  are  still  two 
perfect  rooms,  which  are  sealed  up  and  which  contain  some 
sacred  meal.  There  is  a  shrine  on  the  mound  of  the  ‘  old  castle.’ 
On  it  a  fetish  of  clay  representing  an  animal,  a  piece  of  an  old 
tube  pipe,  and  four  small  stones,  one  of  them  a  piece  of  obsidian, 
were  to  be  seen.” 

[8:90]  (1)  Pir/uilpir/f  ‘mountain-gap  mountains’  ( Pir/ioVi ,  see  [8:88]; 
VWf  ‘mountain’). 

(2)  Picuris  “  Pinene — the  Picuris  mountains  are  called  thus; 
also  any  range  of  mountains  is  called  thus.”2 

(3)  Eng.  Picuris  Mountains.  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Sierra  de  Picuris  ‘  mountains  of  [8:88]’,  q.  v.  =Eng.  (3). 

“The  dark  mountains  of  Picuries  divide  the  ruins  in  the  Taos 

country  from  those  to  which  the  traditions  of  the  Picuries  are 
attached”.3  “There  is  a  trail  leading  from  Taos  to  Picuries,  but 
I  preferred  the  wagon  road  as  more  commodious  and  as  furnish¬ 
ing  a  better  view  of  the  eastern  high  chain.  This  road  sur¬ 
mounts  the  crests  of  the  Sierra  de  Picuries  by  going  directly 
south  from  the  Ranchos  de  Taos  [8:58]  for  some  distance.  It 
follows  at  first  a  pleasant  valley  and  a  lively  rivulet,  and  then 
penetrates  into  forests  of  pine  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Picuries  chain.  These  wooded  solitudes  afforded  no  room  for  the 
abode  of  man  in  ancient  times.  The  modern  traveller  delights  in 
their  refreshing  shade,  and  notices  with  interest  the  animal  life 
that  fills  the  thickets.  The  jet-black  and  snow-white  magpie 
[Tewa  Jcwa’a]  flutters  about;  blue  jays  [Tewa  se\  appear,  and 
variegated  woodpeckers.  It  is  so  different  from  the  arid  mesas 
and  barren  mountains  that  we  forget  the  painful  steepness  of  the 
road.  Its  general  direction  is  now  to  the  southwest.  Once  on 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  35,  1892. 

2  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 


2  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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the  southern  slope  of  the  Picuries  range,  we  strike  directly  for 
the  west.  .  .  .  the  abrupt  Sierra  de  Picuries,  against  which  the 
pueblo  leans  on  the  south,  is  covered  with  stately  forests”.1 

[8:91]  Eng.  United  States  Peak.  - 

Y\  heeler 2  gives  the  height  as  10,734  feet.  It  appears  to  be  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Picuris  Mountains  [8:90]. 

[8:92]  The  old  trail  between  Taos  and  Picuris. 

Bandelier3  evidently  mentions  this  trail:  “There  is  a  trail 
leading  from  Taos  to  Picuries”.  Mr.  Spinden 4  gives  this  infor¬ 
mation:  “This  trail  goes  over  11,000  feet  high;  some  people  can 
not  stand  it.  The  road  attains  a  height  of  over  10,000  feet.” 

[8:93]  Picuris  “Matsoita,  meaning  ‘muy  fragoso’  ‘very  rough’”.4 

[8:94]  Picuris  “Poiketha”.4 

[8:95]  Picuris  “Kaket’hoa,  ‘the  old  pueblo’ ”. 5  Whether  this  name 
means  old  pueblo  in  general  or  is  the  proper  name  of  this  ruin  is 
not  clear. 

Dr.  Spinden  furnishes  the  following  native  description:  “The 
old  pueblo  is  on  the  ridge  between  Pueblo  and  Penasco  Rivers. 
This  old  pueblo  was  established  after  the  flood.  It  continued  to 
increase  until  Cortes  came.  The  people  of  this  pueblo  went  to 
the  east.  But  five  families  went  west  to  California.  Most  of 
the  Indians  of  this  pueblo  went  to  Red  River  [8:19]  and  founded 
a  new  pueblo  close  to  a  very  high  mountain.  It  was  a  very  long 
time  ago  when  they  were  last  heard  of.  There  are  old  remains  on 
top  of  a  flat  ridge  between  Rio  Pueblo  and  Rio  Penasco  about  1 
mile  below  Smith’s  store.  Bowlder  foundations  extend  over  a 
large  area.  Pottery  fragments  are  common.  It  is  black  and 
white  painted  pottery  with  geometric  designs.  A  common  ele¬ 
ment  is  standing  triangles  with  parallel  lines.  Also  incised  black 
.  pottery  was  found.  The  incisions  are  horizontal  lines  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  apart.  Also  a  few  samples  of  corrugated  ware 
were  picked  up.  Remains  of  small  grinding  stones  were  fairly 
common.” 

[8:96]  Picuris  “Quta,  lower  bench  of  the  tongue  of  land  between 
Pueblo  Creek  and  Penasco  Creek”.4 

“From  these  two  mountains  [22:9]  [22:13]  descend  two  stream¬ 
lets,  which  run  almost  directly  to  the  west,  parallel  with  each 
other,  for  many  miles,  divided  by  wooded  ridges  of  small  width”.5 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  34-35, 1892. 

2  u.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  parts  of  southern  Colorado  and  northern 

New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

4Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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[8:97]  Picuris  “Wentonta,  ‘high  hill’,  upper  bench  of  the  tongue  of 
land  between  Pueblo  Creek  and  Pehasco  Creek”.1  See  quotation 
from  Bandelier  under  [8:96]. 

[8:98]  (1)  Eng.  Penasco  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Penasco,  ‘rock’  ‘rocky  cliff’.  =Eng.  (1). 

Cf.  Penasco  Creek  [8:85].  Whether  there  is  a  rocky  cliff  in  the 
vicinity  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

“Pehasco,  about  2^  miles  southeast  of  Picuries,  is  higher  than 
Taos  [8:54],  while  Embudo  [8:78]  is  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
lower”.2 

[8:99]  (1)  Eng.  Santa  Barbara  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Santa  Barbara,  ‘Saint  Barbara’.  =Eng.  (1). 

Cf.  “  Sierra  de  Santa  Barbara”  under  [22:unlocated],  page  355. 

[8:100]  (1)  Eng.  Junta  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  de  la  Junta,  ‘confluence  creek’.  =Eng.  (1). 

Unlocated 

“  Bear  Mountains.”  The  Taos  informant  said  there  are  certain  moun¬ 
tains  south  of  Taos  Pueblo  which  the  Taos  call  by  a  name  in  their 
language  which  means  ‘bear  mountains.’ 

Picuris  “Ku'pama,  ‘eye  of  a  bear,’  the  name  of  a  canyon.”1 

Picuris  “Kalene  Creek;  Kalene  means  ‘here  sits  a  wolf.’”1 

Taos  “Hiutiitt’a,  ‘a  ruined  pueblo  on  Red  River.’”3 

Pueblo  ruin  in  the  Taos  Mountains.  “The  ruins  of  the  Taos  people 
are  to  be  sought  along  the  base  of  its  high  mountains.  One  of 
them,  to  which  I  was  told  they  gave  the  name  of  Mojua-lu-na,  or 
Mojual-ua,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains.”4  See  Pueblo 
Peak  [8:40]. 

Picuris  “Quoma,  a  mountain  of  the  Picuris  range  north-northeast  of 
the  Government  school-house  at  Picuris  pueblo.” 1 

(1)  Eng.  Sora  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Sora.  =Eng.  (1).  The  Span,  dictionaries  give  “sora,  a 
kind  of  drink  prepared  from  maize.”  Or  for  Span.  Zorra,  ‘fox’? 

A  Mexican  town  on  Petaca  Creek  [8:5]  somewhere  above 
Petaca  settlement  [8:7], 

Taos  “TiV’luia  ‘Plaza  Rota,  in  Rio  Hondo.’”3  Rio  Hondo  refers 
perhaps  to  Arroyo  Plondo  [8:32].  A  Span,  dictionary  gives 
“rota”  as  meaning  ‘route’  and  ‘rattan.’ 

1Splnden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p,  35,  note,  1892.  Wheeler  gives  the  altitude  of  Penasco  as  7,452  feet, 

and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  gives  the  height  of  Embudo  as  5,809  feet. 

3  Harry  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

1  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
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Unlocated  pueblo  ruin  near  Picuris  Pueblo.  “  The  ruins  of  a  pueblo 
exist  on  one  of  the  mesas  near  by,  but  I  had  no  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  them,  and  have  only  seen  many  fragments  of  pottery  and  of 
grinding-slabs  from  that  locality.”1  Perhaps  identical  with 
[8:95]. 

Unlocated  sulphur  springs.  “  Five  miles  south  of  Taos  .  .  .  are 

sulphur  springs  of  rare  medicinal  value.”2  Perhaps  identical 
with  [8:61]. 

Unlocated  sulphur  springs.  “Between  Penasco  [8:98]  and  Mora 
[Mora  in  Mora  County,  not  on  any  of  the  accompanying  maps] 
on  the  Rio  Pueblo  [8:86],  are  sulphur  springs  of  rare  medicinal 
value.”3 

[9]  VELARDE  SHEET 

All  the  region  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  9)  is  claimed  by  the  Tewa 
of  San  Juan.  Three  Tewa  pueblo  ruins  are  included.  The  sheet  is 
named  from  Velarde  [9:6],  which  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
settlement. 

[9:1]  Canoe  Mesa,  see  [13:1]. 

[9:2]  San  Juan  Kubewekwaje,  see  [8:76]. 

[9:3]  San  Juan  Johviu  ‘ cane  cactus  arroyo’  (jo  ‘cane  cactus’  ‘Opun- 
tia  arborescens  ’ ;  hu’u  ‘  large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

[9:4]  (1)  San  Juan  Kop'ebde  ‘boat  corner’  ‘bridge  corner’,  referring 
to  the  Span,  nam  e  (kop'e  ‘boat’  ‘bridge’  <7co  unexplained,  ye 
‘stick’  ‘log’;  be'e  small  low  roundish  place).  Cf.  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  Brady.  This  name,  now  the  official  one,  was  given 
to  the  place  several  years  ago  and  is  in  common  use. 

(3)  Eng.  Canoa.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (4).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Canoa,  ‘canoe’  ‘boat’.  The  name  is  perhaps  taken 
from  Canoe  Mesa  [9:1].  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

[9:5]  (1)  San  Juan  Tsigubu’u  ‘chico  corner’  (tsig.il an  unidentified  bush 
very  common  in  New  Mexico,  called  by  the  Mexicans  of  the 
Tewa  country  chico;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

There  is  much  chico  growing  at  this  place. 

(2)  Picuris  “Phahu'tena,  ‘hole  in  the  ground.’”4  Perhaps  a 
translation  of  the  Span.  name.  =Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  La  Hoya,  La  Joya.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4).  Cf. 
Picuris  (2). 

(4)  Span.  La  Hoya,  New  Mexican  Span.  La  Joya,  ‘the  dell’ 
‘the  hollow.’  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Picuris  (2).  The  Span,  name  is  still 
in  common  use  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  locality.  It  was 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  35-36,  1892. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  Santa  Fe,  pp.  173-175,  1906. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

4  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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formerly  also  used  as  the  name  of  the  settlement  [9:6],  which  was 
recently  changed  from  La  Hoya  to  Velarde  because  of  confusion 
with  La  Hoya  on  the  Bio  Grande  below  Albuquerque.  In  New 
Mexican  Span,  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  are  frequently 
pronounced  with  an  initial  j.  Hence  the  current  misspelling  “La 
Joya”  for  La  Hoya.  Hoya  is  a  much  applied  geographical  term 
in  New  Mexican  Span.,  being  the  nearest  Span,  equivalent  of 
Tewa  bu’u ,  be’e.  “La  Joya  (ten  miles  north  of  San  Juan)”.1 

[9:6]  (1)  Eng.  Velarde  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Velarde  (family  name).  =Eng.  (1). 

This  place  was  formerly  called  La  Hoya  settlement;  see  [9:5]. 
Because  of  confusion  with  La  Hoya  on  the  Bio  Grande  south  of 
Albuquerque  the  name  of  the  post  office  was  recently  changed 
to  Velarde,  this  being  now  the  official  name  and  adopted  by 
Mexicans  living  in  the  vicinity.  The  name  Velarde  was  chosen 
because  of  a  prominent  Mexican  family  named  Velarde,  which 
resides  at  the  place. 

[9:7]  (1)  San  Juan  KutfijWoku  ‘Cuchilla  Hill’  ( Kutfija  <Span.  (2); 
'oku  ‘hill’).  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cuchilla,  ‘narrow  sharp  ridge’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  bladelike  point  of  [9:8]  is  called  by  this  name.  Some  apply 
the  name  vaguely  to  the  whole  hill.  See  [9:8]. 

[9:8]  San  Juan  Tsigub uge’impiy f  ‘chico  corner  mountain’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  [9:5]  ( Tsigubuho ,  see  [9:5];  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  'iH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  p\y f  ‘mountain’).  This 
hill  or  mountain  is  perhaps  sometimes  called  by  the  same  names 
as  [9:7].  Perhaps  the  Mexicans  would  call  it  Cerro  de  La  Hoya, 
but  such  a  name  might  refer  to  any  mountain  or  large  hill  near 
La  Hoya,  while  the  Tewa  name  given  above  does  not. 

[9:9]  (1)  San  Juan  ’  Omsp,yqepi;yfliu\i  ‘crooked  chin  place  arroyo’ 
(’  Oms£y<j$,  see  [22:unlocated];  'iH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  hu’u  ‘  large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  Eng.  Truchas  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Bito  de  las  Truchas,  ‘trout creek.’  Probably  so  called 
•  from  the  presence  of  trout  therein;  but  cf.  Truchas  settlement 

[22:11],  which  is  probably  named  from  the  creek,  although  the 
reverse  may  be  true. 

This  long  creek  has  perennial  water  only  in  its  upper  course. 
See  ’  [22:unlocated],  and  Truchas  settlement  [22:11]. 

[9:10]  San  Juan  ’ Omseyg^hugetoba  ‘cliffs  at  crooked  chin  place  arroyo’ 
(Oms^ygehu’u,  see  [9:9];  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  toba  ‘cliff’). 

These  very  noticeable  cliffs  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek 
[9:9]  about  two  miles  from  the  Bio  Grande. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  63-64,  1892. 
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[9:11]  San  Juan  Kusojowihii  g.e  heMi  ’ Oms^yg^hug^ iy  f  ’’oku  ‘hills  of 
[9:9]  and  [9:12]’  ( Kusojowihu’u ,  see  [9:12];  g,e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’; 
head'd  ‘and’;  ’  Om%yg%hu,u,  see  [9:9];  ,iH  locative  and  adjective 
forming  postfix;  ’ oku  ‘hill’). 

[9:12]  San  Juan  KusojowihKu  ‘great  rock  gap  arroyo’  (KusojovrPi, 
see  [9:15];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[9:13]  San  Juan  Jag.em4,oku  of  obscure  etymology  (jag_e  ‘between’; 
?nq  unexplained;  ’ oku  ‘hill’). 

[9:11]  San  Juan  Kusojo  ‘great  stone’  (ku  ‘stone’;  sc? jo  ‘great’,  form 
agreeing  with  feu,  mineral  singular). 

This  stone  is  what  remains  of  the  woman  who  fed  the  water¬ 
man  according  to  the  myth  related  under  [10:20].  Fleeing  from 
’  Oke:  oywikeji  [10:26]  over  the  old  trail  to  Picuris,  she  reached  the 
site  of  this  stone,  where  she  became  petrified  as  she  lay  down  on 
the  ground  to  rest.  The  stone  lies  on  a  little  height  about  a  dozen 
yards  east  of  KusojovnH  [9:15]  through  which  the  old  trail  to 
Picuris  passes.  It  is  a  hard  grayish-white  stone,  about  the  size 
of  a  person.  The  length  is  five  feet,  its  diameter  averages  about  a 
foot  and  a  half.  Its  surface  is  smooth  and  roundish.  The  stone 
lies  north-northwest  and  south-southeast.  The  head  end,  which 
is  to  the  south-southeast,  is  slightly  higher  than  the  other  end. 
Arms,  breasts,  and  other  features  (female)  are  clearly  to  be  made 
out,  as  the  old  Indian  informant  showed  the  writer.  The  stone 
would  weigh  a  thousand  pounds,  perhaps.  Some  small  fragments 
of  stone  lie  on  the  ground  just  southwest  of  the  stone.  These  are 
said  to  be  what  remains  of  two  ears  of  corn  which  the  old  woman 
had  with  her  as  provisions  during  her  flight.  This  stone  is  a  Kaje, 
or  sacred  thing.  A  wagon  road  passes  a  few  rods  east  of  the  spot. 
Mexicans  travel  on  this  road,  knowing  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
the  old  woman.  The  stone  has  given  names  to  [9:12],  [9:15],  and 
[9:16]. 

[9:15]  San  Juan  Kusojowi’i  ‘great  stone  gap,’  referring  to  the  Kusojo 
[9:14]  (wiH  ‘gap’  ‘pass’). 

The  old  trail  to  Picuris  passes  through  this  gap.  The  trail  is 
deeply  worn  in  the  gap.  The  petrified  old  woman  lies  near  by, 
to  the  east. 

[9:16]  San  Juan  Kusojo1  oku  ‘great  stone  hills’,  referring  to  the 
Kusojo  (see  [9:14];  ’ oku  ‘hills’). 

[9:17]  Jutapo  ‘Ute  trail’  (Juta  ‘Ute’;  po  ‘trail’). 

This  is  the  old  and  still  well-worn  trail  to  the  Ute  Indian 
country.  It  climbs  Canoe  Mesa  [9:1]  opposite  the  pueblo  ruin 
[9:23],  passing  up  the  JutapojyfliKu  [9:18].  It  crosses  Canoe 
Mesa  [9:1],  going  toward  the  north,  and  Comanche  Creek  [6:12] 
at  a  place  not  determined,  and  passes  thence  to  the  country  where 
the  Ute  formerly  ranged. 
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[9:18]  San  Juan  Jutapo’iyfhu’u  ‘  Ute  trail  arroyo’  ( Jutapo ,  see 
[9:17];  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’).  See  [9:17]. 

[9:19]  (1)  Eng.  Lyden  station. 

(2)  Span.  Bosque,  ‘forest’,  the  Span,  name  referring  to  the 
locality  both  west  and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  See  [9:20]. 

[9:20]  (1)  San  Juan  Boke.  (<Span.).  =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Bosque.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Bosque,  ‘forest.’  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  locality  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
including  Lyden,  which  is  on  the  west  side.  The  name  Lyden 
seems  never  to  be  applied  to  the  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  always  called  Bosque.  See  [9:21]. 

[9:21]  San  Juan  BokepeM  ahvku  ‘Bosque  corral  corner’  {Boke,  see 
[9:20];  peVa  ‘corral’  <p  e  ‘stick’  ‘timber’,  lea  ‘fence’  ‘en¬ 
closure’;  buhl  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

[9:22]  San  Juan  Sszfuhulu  ‘corn-silk  arroyo’,  referring  to  [9:23] 
( Ssefu ,  see  [9:23];  hiCu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  is  a  large  arroyo. 

[9:23]  San  Juan  Ss^fu’qywikeji  ‘corn-silk  pueblo  ruin’  {ssefu  ‘corn- 
silk’  <  sqs  ‘corn-silk’,  fu  perhaps  connected  with  fy,  ‘to  fly’; 
''qyvfkeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <,opvi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound). 

“They  [the  Tewa  of  San  Juan]  also  state  that  there  are  two  ruins 
at  La  Joya  [9:5],  (ten  miles  north  of  San  Juan),  one  of  which 
they  call4  Sa-jiu  Uing-ge’,  and  the  other  ‘Pho-jiu  Uing-ge’.”1 
“Poihuge  (maison  du  clan  de  l’eau),  et  Saihuge  (maison  du  clan 
du  tabac)  a  dix  milles  au  nord  des  villages  actuels  sur  le  meme 
cote  de  la  riviere.”  2 

The  ruin  consists  of  low  mounds  on  a  low  bluff  beside  the  river. 
Potsherds  and  other  debris  are  strewn  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff 
for  a  distance  of  200  yax*ds  or  more.  The  ruin  is  being  eroded 
by  the  river,  and  much  of  it  is  already  gone.  An  irrigation  ditch 
runs  at  present  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  between  the  bluff  and  the 
water  of  the  river.  The  sandy  island.  [9:24]  is  opposite  the  ruin. 

[9:24]  (1)  San  Juan  Bokepojaue  ‘Bosque  Island’  {Boke,  see  [9:20] ; 
pojaue  ‘island’  <po  ‘ water’,  jcue  ‘in  the  middle  of’  ‘in’). 

(2)  San  Juan  Ssef  upojaae  ‘corn-silk  island’  {Ssefu,  see  [9:23]; 
poja<ie  ‘island’  <po  ‘ water’,  jcue  ‘in  the  middle  of’  ‘in’). 

This  is  a  large,  low  sandy  island  opposite  the  ruin  [9:23]. 

[9:25]  San  Juan  Ssef  ubuhi  ‘corn-silk  corner’  {Ssef u,  see  [9:23];  bii’u 
‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  is  a  little  dell  beside  the  river  just  below  [9:23].  A  small 
arroyo  which  has  its  mouth  here  might  be  called  Ssqfubuhu’u 
{huhj,  ‘arroyo’). 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  63-64,  1892. 

2  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  30,  1908. 
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[9:26]  Nameless  arroyo.  The  San  Juan  informant  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  its  name. 

[9:27]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

Many  fragments  of  Indian  pottery  are  strewn  here  on  the  ground. 
Part  of  a  wall  composed  of  adobe  bricks  was  found  at  the  place. 
The  site  is  an  open  plain.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  is  the  ruin 
of  an  Indian  pueblo.  The  San  Juan  informant  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  name  of  this  ruin,  but  said  that  he  had  heard  the  name  of 
either  this  or  another  ruin  somewhere  in  this  vicinity.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  PopdbV qywikeji;  see  under  [9: unlocated].  Mr. 
Juan  de  Dios  Romero,  whose  home  is  in  this  region,  told  the 
writer  that  he  knows  of  Mexicans  finding  Indian  metates  at  a 
place  not  far  from  the  river  and  about  midway  between  [9:27] 
and  [9:34].  There  used  to  be  two  Mexican  houses  at  the  place 
where  the  metates  were  found,  but  nobody  lives  there  now. 

[9:28]  Farmhouse  of  Mr.  Felipe  Lopez,  given  in  order  to  locate 
[9:27]. 

[9:29]  Farmhouse  of  Mr.  Manuel  Martinez,  given  in  order  to  locate 
[9:27]. 

[9:30]  San  Juan  Poison  futebidiyko  ‘  barranca  of  Avanu  dwelling-place 
corner’,  referring  to  \9:3P](Pdb%nputebu>u,  see  [9:31];  V*  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kq  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  a 
noticeable  bank’). 

This  gulch  runs  straight  back  from  Alcalde  station. 

[9:31]  (1)  San  Juan  Pob%nfutebu?u ,  ‘Avanu  dwelling-place  corner’, 
referring  to  the  pool  [9:32]  {Pobd&nfute,  see  [9:32];  bPu  ‘large 
low  roundish  place  ’). 

(2)  Eng.  Alcalde  station.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Alcalde  ‘magistrate’  ‘judge’.  =Eng.  (2).  This 
name  was  recently  given  and  properly  belongs  to  Alcalde  settle¬ 
ment  [10:15]  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

There  are  a  station  and  windmill  at  [9:31]. 

[9:32]  San  Juan  Pob%n fute ,  Pob%n futepokw\  ‘Avanu  dwelling-place’ 
Avanu  dwelling-place  pool’  (Pobqenpu  San  Juan  form  of  the  San 
Ildef onso  ’ Man fu  ‘  horned-snake  divinity  ’,  probably  <  fo 
‘water’,  p%n fu  ‘snake’;  te  ‘dwelling-place  ’; pokwi  ‘pool’  ‘lake’ 
<po  ‘water’,  unexplained). 

West  of  the  station  and  windmill  and  by  the  river’s  edge  is  a 
depression  as  large  as  a  span  of  horses,  where  water  may  collect. 
This  was  believed  by  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan  to  be  one  of  the 
dwelling-places  of  ^Abanfu  ‘  horned-snake  divinity’. 

[9:33]  San  Juan  Syndaiip  ekK aw\y  f  ’ akqnnu  ‘plain  of  the  corral  of 
the  soldiers’  (Syndaup elc  a,  see  [9:34];  ’iH,  wiH ;  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix;  ‘'akonnu  ‘plain’  <’ akqyf  ‘plain’,  nu  unex¬ 
plained). 

This  is  a  wide,  level,  barren  plain. 
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[9:34]  (1)  San  Juan  /S^idaup’ek'a’iwe  ‘at  the  corral  of  the  soldiers’, 
translating  the  Span.  name.  =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Corral  of  the  Soldiers,  translating  the  Span,  name, 
Corral  de  Los  Soldados.  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Corral  de  los  Soldados,  ‘corral  of  the  soldiers’.  =Tewa 

(1),  Eng.  (2).  Cf.  [9:33],  [9:36],  [9:37]. 

Some  American  soldiers  had  their  barracks  at  this  place  at 
some  time  or  other,  when,  the  informants  did  not  know;  hence 
the  name.  This  place  is  about  a  mile  below  Bosque  [9:20]. 

[9:35]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Luceros  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Luceros  (a  family  name).  =Eng.  (1). 

The  northernmost  houses  of  Los  Luceros  are  at  [9:34];  the 
most  southerly  are  at  [9 :44]. 

[9:36]  San  Juan  Sundaup' eld  obu’’ u  ‘corner  by  the  corral  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  ’  (Syndaiip* ek% a,  see  [9 :34] ;  bulu  ‘  large  low  roundish  place  ’). 

This  name  refers  to  the  low  place  by  the  river  about  and  below 
the  mouth  of  [9:37].  The  mesa  almost  merges  into  the  bottom¬ 
lands  here,  so  slight  is  its  elevation. 

[9:37]  San  Juan  S\indaup'elc  a’iyJcqhu’u  ‘barranca  arroyo  of  the 
corral  of  the  soldiers  ’  (Spndaup'ek'a,  see  [9:34];  ’?/*'  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  kohto’u  1  barranca  arroyo’  <ko  ‘bar¬ 
ranca’,  hu’u  ‘  large  groove  ’  ‘arroyo’). 

To  this  large  arroyo  the  spring  [9:38]  is  tributary. 

[9:38]  (1)  San  .Juan  Tsiguponvlu,  Tsiguponupopi  ‘down  by  the  chico 
water’  ‘spring  down  by  the  chico  water’  ( Tsigu  unidentified 
species  of  bush,  called  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Tewa  country 
chico;  po  ‘water’;  nw’u  ‘below’  ‘down  at’;  popi  ‘spring’  <po 
‘  water,’  pi  ‘  to  issue ’). 

(2)  Eng.  Ballejos  spring.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  de  los  Vallejos,  Barrancas  de  los  Ballejos,  ‘Balle¬ 
jos  Spring’  ‘Vallejos  Barrancas’  (Vallejos,  Span,  family  name, 
name  of  a  Mexican  family  which  used  to  live  near  this  place). 
=  Eng.  (2). 

This  spring  is  the  only  water  in  the  vicinity  and  is  used  for 
watering  sheep.  The  place  is  almost  due  west  of  Alcalde  station 
[9:31].  The  old  San  Juan  informant  formerly  spent  much  time 
herding  sheep  about  this  spring.  When  the  spring  did  not  have 
enough  water,  the  sheep  had  to  be  driven  down  to  the  river  to 
water  them.  The  whole  region  south  of  Kusd’jo  [9:14]  is  loosely 
called  Tsiguponuht.  See  [9:39],  [9:40],  [9:41],  and  [9:42]. 

[9:39]  San  Juan  Tsiguponuge>iHto:ba'>e  ‘little  cliffs  or  banks  down  by 
the  chico  water’  ( Tsiguponvlu ,  see  [9:38];  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’; 
V’1  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  toba  ‘cliff’  ‘bank’;  V 
diminutive). 

The  spring  and  pool  are  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
peculiar  little  cliffs. 
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[9:4()J  ban  Juan  Tsig u p arm gj i  iokii  e  ‘little  hills  down  by  the  chico 
water  ( Tsiguponu’u ,  see [9:38];  ge  ‘down at’  ‘over at’;  VGocative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  :oku  ‘hill’;  ’e  diminutive). 

Southeast  of  the  spring  and  pool  is  a  range  of  very  small  hills. 

[9:41]  San  Juan  Tsiguponuge^  impokwip  e  ‘little  pool  down  by  the  chico 
water’  ( Tsiguponu’u ,  see  [9:38J;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ,iH  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pokw\  ‘pool’  ‘lake’  <po 
‘water’,  kw{  unexplained;  ’<?  diminutive). 

This  is  a  small  round  pool  which  drains  to  the  south.  North¬ 
east  and  west  of  it  are  small  knolls  of  bluish,  pebbly  earth. 
Grass  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  small  patch  south  of  the  pool.  The 
little  arroyo  [9:42]  can  be  traced  from  the  spring. 

[9:42]  San  Juan  Tsigupomi  g.e’iyko  ‘barranca  down  by  the  chico 
water’  ( Tsiguponu’u ,  see  [9:38];  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  HH  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ko  ‘barranca’  ‘banked 
arroyo’).  See  [9:41]. 

[9:43]  San  Juan  P'i’oge’oywi’keji  ‘pueblo  ruin  down  at  the  wood¬ 
pecker  place’  {pi’o  ‘woodpecker’,  Span.  ‘ carpintero ’ ;  ge  ‘down 
at  ’  ‘over  at’;  ’ qyw\keji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <pqyw\  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’ 
postpound).  The  whole  region  about  the  ruins  is  called  Pi’oge. 
There  are  several  names  of  animals  compounded  with  ge.  Thus 
TsUege  ‘  down  at  the  bird  place’  [17:34],  for  instance.  “  Pio-ge.” 1 
“  Pioge.” 2 

<35 

The  pueblo  ruin  lies  perhaps  a  hundred  }’ards  southeast  of  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Isador  Lopez.  A  wagon  road  runs  between  this 
farm  and  the  ruin.  A  ditch  about  15  feet  deep  has  been  cut 
through  the  ruin  from  north  to  south.  This  ditch  was  con¬ 
structed  for  irrigation  purposes  about  seven  years  ago,  but  owing 
to  financial  difficulties  of  the  company  which  dug  it,  the  ditch 
has  never  been  utilized.  The  pueblo  was  of  adobe  and  the  ruin 
consists  of  low  mounds.  JBandelier1  says  of  P'i’oge:  “Pio-ge, 
three  miles  north  of  San  J uan.  This  is  smaller  than  Abiquiu  [3 :38] ; 
but  the  disposition  of  its  buildings  appears  to  have  been  similar. 
Considerable  pottery  has  been  exhumed  from  Pio-ge,  and  hand¬ 
some  specimens  are  in  Mr.  Eldodt’s  possession.  Among  them 
are  sacrificial  bowls  with  the  turreted  rim  that  characterizes  those 
vessels,  and  the  symbolic  paintings  of  the  rain-clouds,  of  water- 
snakes,  and  of  the  libella.  Similar  fetiches  of  alabaster  have  also 
been  unearthed.  Pio-ge  is  claimed  by  the  Tehuas  of  San  Juan  as 
one  of  their  ancient  villages,  and  they  assert  that  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  previous  to  Spanish  times.” 

“Quatre  endroits  sont  bien  connus  des  Indiens  de  San  Juan 
pour  avoir  ete  habites  anciennement  par  quelques-uns  de  leurs 
clans:  Pioge,  a  trois  milles  au  nord  de  San  Juan.”2  Pioge  has 
given  the  name  to  the  small  arroyo  [9:44]. 


^andelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  63,  1892. 


2  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  30,  1908. 
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[9:44]  San  Juan  P'Poge’iyhQ  ‘barranca  down  at  the  woodpecker 
place’  (jP'Poge,  see  [9:43];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming' 
postfix;  ho  ‘  barranca  ’  ‘  cleft  arroyo  ’ ). 

[9:45]  San  Juan  ’ Awap'abvJu  ‘cattail  corner’  (’ awaj)  a  ‘cattail’, 
unidentified  species;  bu,u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  low  land  by  the  river  south  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  [9:44]  and  north  of  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  [10:6]. 
Cattails  (’ ciwap' a )  were  seen  growing  at  the  upper  end  of  this  area. 
The  corner  has  given  its  name  to  [9:46]  and  to  [10:6]. 

[9:46]  San  Juan  ’ Awctp' akwaje  ‘cattail  heights’,  referring  to  [9:45] 
(’ awap' a  ‘cattail’,  as  in  [9:45];  kwaje  ‘height’).  This  name 
refers  to  the  higher  land  east  of  [9:45].  The  ruin  [9:43]  is  said  to 
stand  on  ’ awap' akwaje. 

Unlocated 

A  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  as  “Pho-jiu  Uing-ge” 
and  by  Hewett  as  “Poihuge.” 

“  They  [the  Tewa  of  San  Juan]  also  state  that  there  are  two  ruins 
at  La  Joya  (10  miles  north  of  San  Juan),  one  of  which  they  call 
‘Sa-jiu  Uing-ge’  [9:23],  and  the  other  ‘Pho-jiu  Uing-ge’.”1 
“  Quatre  endroits  sont  bien  connus  des  Indiens  de  San  Juan  pour 
avoir  ete  habites  anciennement  par  quelques-uns  de  leurs  clans  .  .  . 
Poihuge  (maison  du  clan  de  l’eau).”2  No  form  like  “Poihuge” 
can  mean  in  Tewa  “  house  of  the  water  clan,”  and  what  is  more 
perplexing  no  Tewa  can  make  any  meaning  out  of  “Pho-jiu.” 
The  writer  labored  with  these  forms  persistently  among  the  San 
Juan  Indians.  The  San  Juan  informants  suggest  that  “Pho-jiu” 
is  for  Pofu’u,  the  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [3:9]  situated  near 
Abiquiu;  and  they  think  that  “Poihuge”  must  be  the  same  name 
with  the  locative  ge  postfixed,  as  is  often  done.  Bandelier  may 
quite  easily  have  made  this  mistake.  There  is,  however,  another 
plausible  explanation,  and  that  is  that  “Pho-jiu”  may  be  for 
Popobi ;  see  Popob V q yw {kej i,  page  205.  Popobi  may  have  been 
changed  to  Po f  u’u  by  Bandelier’s  informant  because  of  influence 
of  Sse, fu,  with  which  it  was  associated.  Sse Ju  may  have  called  to 
his  mind  Po f  uht,  although  the  latter  is  a  ruin  in  the  Chama  River 
drainage,  especially  since  PofPu  and  Popobi  both  contain  po 
‘  squash  ’  as  their  first  syllable.  Or  the  writer’s  informants  may  all 
be  wrong.  But  it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  a  pueblo  ruin 
named  Pofu’u  near  Abiquiu  and  another  by  the  same  name  near 
La  Hoya  [9:5].  One  should  also  notice  in  connection  with  these 
names  Hewett’s  ‘  ‘  Poihuuinge  ”,  which  he  locates  in  the  Chama  River 
drainage;  see  “Poihuuinge”  under  [5:unlocated],  page  157. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  63-64,  1892. 


2  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  30,  1908. 
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ban  Juan  Popdb'i? or/wjjceji  ‘squash  flower  pueblo  ruin’  (po  ‘squash’ 
‘pumpkin’;  poil  ‘flower’;  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  < Trjvri 
‘pueblo’,  Tceji  ‘ruin’,  postpound).  This  name  was  known  to 
three  San  Juan  informants.  They  agreed  that  this  ‘ruin’  is  lo¬ 
cated  somewhere  near  o'QwjJceji  [9:23].  It  may  be  the 

nameless  and  problematic  ruin  [9:27]  the  name  of  which  the  in¬ 
formant  could  not  remember.  At  any  rate  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  is  the  name  for  which  Bandelier’s  “Pho-jiu”  is  intended. 

[10]  OLD  SAN  JUAN  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  10)  shows  a  tract  just  north  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.  One 
pueblo  ruin,  Old  San  Juan  [10:26],  is  included,  from  which  the  sheet 
has  been  named. 

[10:1]  Canoe  Mesa,  see  [13:1]. 

[10:2]  San  Juan  Qwalc&ii,  see  [13:3]. 

[10:3]  Tsewipo  ‘eagle  gap  trail’,  so  called  because  it  passes  north  of 
but  near  [7:21]  ( Tsewi’i ,  see  [7:21];  po  ‘trail’). 

This  is  an  old  trail.  It  is  the  one  frequently  taken  when  going 
by  trail  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  to  Ojo  Caliente  or  El  Rito 
regions.  The  trail  winds  its  way  up  Canoe  Mesa  [10:1]  just  back 
of  Nqmp  onuSu  [10:1]  and  almost  directly  opposite  the  old  ruin  of 
Pi’og.e  [9:13].  The  trail  is  perhaps  also  called  by  the  San  Juan 
Nqmj)  onupo  onvJu,  see  [10:1];  po  ‘trail’).  It  is  pi’obably 

to  this  trail  that  Bandelier1  refers  when  he  says:  “A  trail  leads 
across  it  [Canoe  Mesa]  to  the  Rio  Grande  from  Ojo  Caliente”. 
[10:1]  (1)  San  Juan  Nqmp  onu\t  ‘down  at  the  holes  in  the  earth”, 
referring  to  holes  of  some  sort  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  of  Canoe  Mesa  [10:1]  at  this  place  ( nqyf  ‘earth’;  po  ‘hole’; 
nv?u  ‘below’,  applied  to  distinguish  the  place  from  the  height  of 
Canoe  Mesa  [10:1],  which  overhangs  it). 

(2)  Eng.  Estaca  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

£3)  Span.  Estaca  ‘the  stake’.  =  Eng.  (2).  In  what  connection 
this  name  is  applied  is  unknown.  “La  Staka”.2 

The  most  southerly  house  of  this  place  is  the  large  residence  of 
Mr.  Juan  Lopez,  which  is  approximate^  opposite  Alcalde  [10:15]; 
the  place  extends  to  the  north  to  the  point  at  which  the  Tsewipo 
trail  [10:3]  climbs  the  mesa.  The  hill  or  slope  called  Qwake^i 
[10:2]  lies  between  the  place  and  the  cliff  of  the  mesa  [10:1]. 
[10:5]  San  Juan  '  Avxip'  ahu’’u ,  see  [9:15]. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  63,  note,  1892. 

2U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 
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[10:6]  San  Juan  AwapAbu’iykq  ‘cattail  corner  arroyo’  (AwapA- 
bu’u,  see  [9:45];  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Ico 
‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  banks’). 

This  is  a  broad  and  straight  arroyo  which  gets  its  name  because 
its  mouth  is  at  [10:5]. 

[10:7]  (1)  Eng.  La  Villita  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Villita  ‘the  little  town.’  =Eng.  (1).  A  few 
Mexican  houses  at  this  place  are  called  by  this  pretentious  name. 
No  San  Juan  Tewa  name  for  this  place  could  be  learned. 

[10:8]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Pachecos  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Pachecos  (Span,  family  name).  =Eng.  (1). 

There  are  a  few  Mexican  houses  at  this  place. 

[10:9]  San  Juan  AnybuA  of  obscure  etymology  (Any  unexplained; 
buA  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  Any,  appears  also  in  a  number 
of  other  names;  see  [10:10],  [10:11],  [10:12],  [10:13],  [10:14],  and 
[10:15]. 

[10:10]  San  Juan  Anylceui  of  obscure  et3Tmology  (Any,  see  [10:9]; 
keui  ‘height’).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  higher  land  east  of 
[10:9]. 

[10:11]  San  Juan  Anyko  of  obscure  etymology  i^cmy,  see  [10:9];  ko 
‘  barranca  ’  ‘  arroyo  with  banks  ’). 

This  arroyo  passes  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Alcalde  settle¬ 
ment  [10:15]. 

[10:12]  San  Juan  AnyAku  of  obscure  etymology  (Any,  see  [10:9]; 
Aku  ‘hill’). 

The  group  of  hills  here  referred  to  is  about  2  miles  from  the 
Rio  Grande. 

[10:13]  San  Juan  AnyAkuko  of  obscure  etymology  (Any,  see  [10:9]; 
Aku  ‘  hill’;  ko  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  banks’). 

[10:14]  San  Juan  AnyAkubuA  ‘  Any  (unexplained)  hill  corner  ’  (Any, 
see  [10:9];  Aku  ‘hill’;  bu'u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  low  place  lies  between  AnyAku  [10:12]  and  HyFsekwaje 
[10:21].  It  is  said  to  be  barren,  with  no  trace  of  the  works  of 
man  in  sight.  » 

[10:15]  (1)  San  Juan  AnybuA  ‘  Any  (unexplained)  town’  (Any,  see 
[10:9];  bu’u  ‘town’). 

(2)  Akadebuht,  ‘Alcalde  town’  (Akade,  see  Span.  (4);  bu’u 
‘town’).  =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Alcalde  settlement.  (<Span).  =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Alcalde,  Plazita  Alcalde  ‘magistrate’  ‘judge.’ 

=  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3).  Span,  alcalde  is  translated  in  Tewa  by 

the  word  tsodi  *,  but  the  name  of  Alcalde  settlement  is  never 
translated. 

This  is  an  old  Mexican  settlement. 
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[10:10]  San  Juan  PP\wi-ii  ‘clay  point’  {pP\  ‘a  kind  of  pottery  clay,’ 
see  Nqpi’i  under  Minerals;  wiii  ‘projecting-  corner  or  point’). 
This  name  is  given  to  a  small  point  of  land  projecting  toward  the 
south,  situated  about  midway  between  [10:15]  and  [10:20].  Cf. 
[10:17]  and  [10:18]. 

[10:17]  San  J  uan  Pi  i  w  Li  u  ’  u  ‘clay  point  arroyo’  ( Pt'iwui ,  see 

[10:16];  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  htPu  ‘large 
groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’). 

[10:18]  San  Juan  PP\w:uibPu  ‘clay  point  corner’  (Pi’iwPui,  see 
[10:16];  bAu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

[10:19]  San  Juan  QwoJ^enssbiPu  ‘corner  where  it  cuts  through’  (qwode 
‘to  cut  through’  as  a  stream  cuts  through  earth  or  sand;  nee 
locative;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  Cf.  [10:20]. 

[10:20]  San  Juan  Qwo^ensekohiPu  ‘barranca  arroyo  where  it  cuts 
through’  ( Qwodense ,  see  [10:19];  kohiPu  ‘barranca  arroyo’ 
‘barranca’,  hv?u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  large  arroyo  flows  out  from  IlyPsekwaje  [10:21],  and  in  its 
upper  part  might  perhaps  be  called  IlyXsekqhvJu.  See  [12:2]. 

[10:21]  San  Juan  Jlytsekwaje,  see  [12:2]. 

[10:22]  Small  nameless  arroyo. 

[10:23]  San  Juan  Pibikuts^hj  fhu’u  ‘arroyo  where  the  meat  is  or  was 
pounded’  (qriti  ‘meat’;  hutsse  ‘to  pound’  ‘to  peck’;  HH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

[10:21]  San  Juan  ’ Anfibu’u  ‘sunflower  corner’  (’ anfi  ‘sunflower’, 
probably  <Span.  anile  ‘sunflower’,  used  instead  of  the  old  Tewa 
name  t'&mpdtii  ‘sun  flower’  ( tfqyf  ‘sun’;  pobl  ‘flower’);  biPu 
‘large  low  roundish  place’).  Why  the  name  was  originally  ap¬ 
plied  was  not  known  to  the  informants.  Cf.  [10:25]  and  [10:26]. 

[10:25]  San  Juan  ’’Anfikeai,  ^AnfibulceM,  ^ A?i fibiPokeke^i  ‘  sunflower 
height’  ‘sunflower  corner  height’  ‘sunflower  height  where  Old 
San  Juan  is’  (’ anfi  ‘sunflower’,  ’ AnfibiPu ,  see  [10:21];  ’oke,  see 
[10:26];  1ceJ>i  ‘height’).  The  higher  land  east  of  [10:21]  is  called 
thus. 

Old  San  Juan  Pueblo  ruin  [10:26]  is  at  this  place. 

[10:26]  San  Juan  ’  Oke' oywikeji,  ’ AnfibiPoJce'Qywikeji  ‘  ’  Oke  (unex¬ 
plained)  Pueblo  ruin’  ‘  ’  Oke  (unexplained)  Pueblo  ruin  at  sun¬ 
flower  corner  [10:21]’  Oke  unexplained,  name  of  San  Juan 
Pueblo,  see  San  Juan  Pueblo  under  [11],  pages  211-15;  ’ qywikeji 
.‘pueblo  ruin’  <Avwi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound;  ’  Anf\bv?u, 
see  [10:21]). 

'  No  previous  mention  of  this  pueblo  ruin  can  be  found.  The 
San  Juan  informants  say  that  San  Juan  Indians  speak  of  it  more 
frequently  than  they  do  of  any  other  pueblo  ruin,  for  it  is  old 
San  Juan,  and  the  San  Juan  people  used  to  live  there  before  they 
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migrated  south  to  build  a  pueblo  [11:17],  also  called  ’  Oke  and  now 
in  ruins,  and  more  recently  to  build  the  present  pueblo  of  San 
Juan,  which  they  now  inhabit  and  to  which  they  still  apply  the 
old  name  ’  Oke ,  the  present  pueblo  being  the  third  to  which  this 
name  has  been  applied. 

’An  fibu' oke’ Qijwikeji,  above,  was  abandoned  because  of  a  flood, 
according  to  the  San  Juan  informants.  It  was  once  a  very  popu¬ 
lous  pueblo.  In  those  old  days  there  were  certain  religious  cere¬ 
monies  which  required  that  a  man  be  shut  up  without  food  or 
water  for  twelve  days.  A  certain  man,  inhabitant  of  the  ancient 
pueblo,  was  once  shut  up  according  to  this  custom;  he  was  con¬ 
fined  in  a  dark  room,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  were  appointed  to 
watch  him  and  see  that  he  neither  drank  nor  ate.  On  the  eleventh 
day  he  burst  out  of  the  room  like  a  madman,  and  crazed  for  want 
of  water,  running  to  a  marshy  place  at  ’ Anfjjbu’u  [10:24],  just 
below  the  old  pueblo,  he  lay  down  and  drank  and  drank  of  the 
water.  This  was  a  bad  omen.  After  a  while  the  man  burst,  and 
water  from  his  body  gushed  over  all  the  highlands  and  lowlands 
and  obliterated  the  whole  pueblo.  One  can  still  see  at  the  ruin 
traces  of  this  catastrophe.  The  inhabitants  fled,  and  built  a  new 
5  Oke  village  at  [11:17]  about  a  mile  farther  south.  The  woman 
who  had  been  guarding  the  fasting  man  also  took  to  flight,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  old  trail  which  leads  to  Picuris.  Where  this  trail 
passes  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  the  woman  lay  down  on  the 
ground  to  rest,  when  she  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  stone, 
which  can  still  be  seen  lying  near  the  pass.  This  stone  is  called 
Kuso’jo  ‘greatstone’;  see  [9:14].  "The  gap  referred  to  is  Kuso’jowi’i 
‘  great  stone  gap’  [9:15].  According  to  an  old  custom,  the  woman 
carried  a  couple  of  ears  of  corn  with  her  to  sustain  her  on  her 
journey.  These  also  turned  to  stone,  and  may  be  seen  beside  the 
petrified  old  woman.  No  names  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  this 
myth  could  be  obtained. 

The  site  of  the  ruin  is  on  a  low  highland  not  far  from  the  river. 
Not  even  a  mound  could  be  distinctly  traced,  so  completely  oblit¬ 
erated  is  the  ruin.  Some  fragments  of  gra}r  and  black  unpainted 
pottery  were  picked  up. 

[10:27]  San  Juan  Kop' agi’ iy  f ,  see  [11:6]. 

[11]  SAN  JUAN  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  11)  shows  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
San  Juan  Pueblo.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  only  one  pueblo  ruin  is 
included  in  the  area  shown.  On  the  lowlands  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  west  and  southwest  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  the  San  Juan  Indians  do 
most  of  their  farming. 
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[11:1]  San  Juan  TsiFowabe’e  ‘little  corner  of  the  fireflies’  ( tsiko'wa 
said  to  mean  ‘firefly’;  be’e  ‘small  low  roundish  place’). 

This  little  corner  merges  into  ’ AnfpbvPu  [10:24].  Mr.  Julian 
Sanchez  owns  the  land  and  has  his  house  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  low  place  on  TsiFowakwaje  [11:2].  This  low  place  appears 
to  have  given  [11:2]  and  [11:3]  their  names. 

[11:2]  San  Juan  Tsiko ' walcwaj e ,  Tsiko'wabekwaj e  ‘firefly  height’ 
‘height  of  the  little  corner  of  the  fireflies’  (TsiFowa,  TsiFowabe’e , 
see [11:1];  kwaje  ‘height’).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  high  land 
north  and  northeast  of  TsiFowabe’e  [11:1]. 

[11:3]  San  Juan  TsiFowabe’iykq  ‘arro}To  of  the  little  corner  of  the 
fireflies’  ( TsiFowabe’e ,  see  [11:1];  ’i’i  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  ko  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  banks’). 

This  little  gulch  is  tributary  to  TsiFowabe’e  [11:1]. 

[11:4]  San  Juan  Kopseycje,  Kqj/ag_i'iykqpsqyge  ‘beyond  the  arroyo’ 
‘  beyond  the  wide  gulch  arroyo  ’  (Kq  abbreviated  from  Kqp'ag.?iyko, 
see  [11:6];  pseycje  ‘beyond’).  This  name  refers  especially  to  the 
locality  which  lies  immediately  north  of  the  lower  Kojpag_hiyf 
[11:6]. 

[11:5]  San  Juan  Kqpseygebu’u,  Kq p  ag.  i'  { ykqp%ygebu’u  ‘low  corner 
beyond  the  arroyo’  ‘low  corner  beyond  the  wide  gulch  arroyo’ 
(Kopsqyc/ebii’u,  Kq p  ag V irjkopxygeb v? u,  see  [11:4];  bu’u  ‘large 
low  roundish  place’.) 

[11:6]  San  Juan  Kqp'agfiyf,  Kqjp'  agi’iykq  ‘broad  arroyo’  ‘broad 
gulch  arroyo’  ( ko_  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  banks’;  pagi  ‘broad’; 
’ iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  is  a  large  and  straight  arroyo  with  barrancas  at  many 
places  along  its  course.  In  the  names  [11:4]  and  [11:5]  it  is  often 
referred  to  simply  by  kq  ‘the  arroyo’.  Its  mouth  is  opposite  the 
upper  end  of  the  sandy  island  [11:9].  Its  upper  course  is  called 
KqpikagsPiykq ;  see  [12:7].  One  should  compare  the  name  Kqp'ag.i- 
’iyko  with  Kqp'ag.ekohu’u  [19:3],  the  San  Ildefonso  name  of  the 
lower  part  of  Pojoaque  Creek,  which  lies  north  of  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  just  as  this  [11:6]  lies  north  of  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

[11:7]  San  Juan  Jop  eH’^oku,  see  [13:17]. 

[11:8]  Pueblita  Pueblo,  see  [13:15]. 

[11:9]  San  Juan  Pojaj,i  ‘the  island’  (po  ‘water’;  jcui  ‘in the  midstof’ 
‘  in’). 

This  large  sandy  island  is  crossed  by  the  wagon  road  which  con¬ 
nects  Chamita  settlement  [13:28]  with  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

[11:10]  Polce  ‘water  neck’  ‘water  brink’  {po  ‘water’;  Ice  ‘neck’ 
‘height’).  The  river  bank  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  is  known 
by  this  name. 
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[11:11]  San  Juan  Pofupokwage  ‘level  bank  by  the  bend  in  the  river’ 
(po  ‘water’;  fu’u  ‘projecting1  corner  or  point’,  in  this  instance 
referring  to  a  bend  in  the  river;  po^ water’;  Jcwage  ‘high  and 
level  place’). 

[11:12]  San  Juan  ’ OJcdaJconnu  ‘plain  of’  Olte  or  San  Juan  Pueblo’ 
(’ OJce,  see  San  Juan  Pueblo,  below;  ’ akqnnu  ‘plain’  < ''akcyrjf 
plain;  nu  unexplained).  The  entire  plateau  on  which  the  present 
pueblo  of  San  Juan  stands  is  called  thus.  Cf.  [12:6]. 

[11:13]  (1)  San  Juan  KwPo  Jija  ‘mother  ditch’,  translating  the  Span, 
name  ( kwi’o  ‘irrigation  ditch’;  jija  ‘mother’).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Acequia  Madre  ‘mother  ditch’.  =Tewa  (1). 

This  is  the  chief  irrigation  ditch  of  the  San  Juan  Indians,  and 
is  therefore  called  by  this  poetic  name.  A  part  of  it  is  shown  on 
the  map. 

[11:11]  San  Juan  J&yp  ynbviu  of  obscure  etymology  (jqrjf  ‘willow’; 
Peyf  unexplained;  buiu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

Cf.  [11:15]  and  [11:16]. 

[11:15]  San  Juan  JqyTc  qywui  of  obscure  etymology  {JdyJc  qrjf,  see 
[11:11];  voUi  ‘projecting  corner  or  point’).  Cf.  [11:11].  This 
name  applies  to  a  sort  of  projecting  point  of  higher  land  east  of 
the  ditch  [11:13]. 

[11:16]  San  Juan  Penibege  ‘dead  body  corner’  ‘graveyard’  {peni 
‘corpse’  ‘dead  body’;  bPe  ‘small  low  roundish  place’;  ge  ‘down 
at’  over  at’). 

This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  graveyard  at  San  Juan  at  present  in 
use.  In  earlier  times  interments  were  made  in  the  churchyard 
[11:22].  The  graveyard  is  on  the  level  ground  just  north  of  the 
north  end  of  the  race-track  [11:20].  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fence. 

[11:17]  San  Juan  KuligPiH  ‘bunched  stones  place’  (leu  ‘stone’;  iigi 
‘in  a  bunch’  ‘bunched’,  as  in  Tigi’iyf ,  San  lldefonso  name  for  the 
Pleiades;  ‘  i H  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name 
refers  to  the  bunches  or  groups  of  stones,  which  are  said  to  be  all 
that  remain  of  the  second  pueblo  called  by  the  name  ’  OJee.  See 
Kutigi’oke’ oywijkeji  under  [lluinlocated],  p.  219.  The  whole  lo¬ 
cality  about  this  as  yet  unlocated  ruin  is  called  KutigPiH.  A 
number  of  Mexican  houses  are  at  the  place.  See  Kutigilcwaje 
[11 :23],  this  name  being  applied  to  the  height  on  which  the  present 
San  Juan  Pueblo  is  built. 

[11:18]  San  Juan  PejebjPu  of  obscure  etymology  (pe  is  said  to  sound 
like  pe,  ‘an  unidentified  species  of  rodent  resembling  the  field- 
mouse’;  ^unexplained;  built,  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  Cf. 
[11:19]. 

This  low  corner  lies  just  west  of  the  rise  to  the  higher  land  and 
east  of  Kutigi’P *  [11:17]. 
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[11:19]  San  Juan  PejebPda  ‘slope  by  [11:18]’  (Pejebuhi,  see  [11:18]; 
’a'a  ‘steep  slope’).  It  is  said  that  the  bottom  [11:18]  rises  some¬ 
what  to  the  north  at  this  place;  hence  the  name. 

[11:20]  San  Juan  Pimj>ije,irj psepo  ‘northern  race-track’  (pimp/je 
‘north’  <pvr)f  ‘mountain’,  jpije  ‘toward’,  ’iu  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  ppo  ‘race-track’  pse  ‘to  run,’  po 
‘trail’  ‘track’). 

This  is  the  northern  race-track  of  the  San  Juan  Indians;  it 
runs  north  and  south.  For  the  southern  one  see  [11:33].  Mrs. 
Perlina  Sizer  Cassidy,  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  informs  the 
writer  that  there  are  at  the  northern  end  of  this  race-track  two 
stones,  one  on  each  side,  marking  the  starting  place.  The  one 
on  the  eastern  side  is  a  shaft  of  sandstone  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,, 
about  feet  high,  and  approximately  square.  The  one  on  the 
western  side,  about  30  feet  from  the  other,  is  of  a  kind  of  granite 
formation  of  pyramidal  form,  about  1 %  feet  high,  with  base  of 
rounded  triangular  form,  each  side  of  which  is  about  2  feet  long. 
At  about  2  o’clock  on  St.  John’s  day,  1912,  after  a  race  run 
on  this  track  was  finished,  three  women  were  observed  by  Mrs. 
Cassidy  to  pour  water  with  meal  in  it  over  these  stones  and  rub 
them  with  their  hands.  This  water  was  what  remained  in  the 
ollas  from  which  the  racers  had  been  drinking.  Why  there 
should  be  two  race-tracks  at  San  Juan  and  whether  this  one  is 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Summer  or  to  the  W  inter  phratry,  or 
to  both  or  neither,  are  questions  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
have  not  been  determined. 

[11 : 21]  San  Juan  ’  Okekwaje  ‘  ’  Oke  (unexplained)  height  ’  (’  Dice,  see  San 
Juan  Pueblo,  pp.  211-215;  kwaje  ‘height’).  The  extreme  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  is  called  thus.  This  place  is 
said  to  be  called  Aguapa  by  the  Mexicans,  a  term  for  which  no 
explanation  has  been  obtained. 

[11  :San  Juan  Pueblo]  (1)  ’ Oke’oywi  of  obscure  etymology  i^oke 
unexplained;  'oywi  ‘pueblo’).  The  original  etymolog}^  of  '‘oke  is 
no  longer  known  to  the  Tewa.  '‘Oke  sounds  exactly  like  ‘hard 
metate’  (’e>  ‘metate’;  ke  ‘hardness’  ‘hard’).  One  should  also 
notice  the  tse’oke  name  of  a  certain  Tewa  religious  officer,  which  is 
said  to  mean  ‘  hard  metate  face’  (tse  ‘face’;  ’<?  ‘ metate ’;  ke  ‘hard’). 
In  most  of  the  forms  quoted  below  the  noticeable  aspiration  at 
the  end  of  the  o  just  before  the  k  is  represented  by  a  letter  such 
as  h  or  Span.  j.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  seems  to  have  noticed  some 
peculiarity,  since  he  writes r.  A  single  San  Juan  person  is  called 
regularly  ’  Oke‘i>i\  two  or  more  San  Juan  people  are  called  regu¬ 
larly  ’  Oke’iyf,  but  the  San  Juan  Tewa  and  perhaps  some  other 
Tewa  sometimes  say  ’  Okey  f  (V  \  Hr/  f  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix).  The  name  ’  Oke  was  originally  applied  to  the  pueblo 
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ruin  [10:26]  and  after  that  pueblo  was  destroyed,  to  the  unlocated 
pueblo  ruin  at  [11:17],  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Juan  being 
according1  to  the  tradition  the  third  to  which  the  name  has  been 

o 

applied.  See  the  general  discussion  below.  The  forms  of  ’  Oke 
quoted  from  various  sources 1  all  apply  to  the  present  San  Juan,  no 
mention  of  the  pueblo  ruins  to  which  this  name  is  applied  being 
there  made.  “Ohque.”2  “Ochi.”3  “Oj-que.”4  “San  Juan  do 
los  Caballeros,  or  Oj-ke.”5  “San  Juan,  Jjmo-tyu-te  Oj-ke.”6 
The  writer  has  not  had  opportunity  to  question  Tewa  about  “  Jyuo- 
tyu-te.”  The  spelling  has  a  non-Tewa  appearance.  “Ohke, 

‘  up-stream  place’.”7  The  meaning  given  is  certainly  incorrect. 
“Orke'.”8  Given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  name  of  San  Juan.  “Kaj- 
kai;”9  this  is  given  as  the  native  name. 

(2)  San  Juan  Kutig.ikwaje> opwi,  Kutigikwaje’ oke1  ‘bunched 

stone  height  pueblo’  ‘bunched  stone  height  pueblo  of  ’ Oke  (un¬ 
explained)’  (. Kiiligikwaje ,  see  [11:23];  ’ Oke,  see  Tewa  (1),  above; 
7 or/wi  ‘pueblo’).  This  name  is  applied  to  distinguish  the  present 
San  Juan  from  the  first-  and  second-built  pueblos,  now  in  ruins, 
which  were  called  by  the  same  name. 

(3)  Taos  “Pakabaluyu,  ‘where  the  Rio  Grande  opens  into  a 
plain’  ”.7  Cf.  Picuris  (4),  Isleta  (6). 

(4)  Picuris  “Pakuqhalaf”.10  “Pakupala”.11  Cf.  Taos  (3),  Is¬ 
leta  (6). 

(5)  Picuris  “  Topfane  ‘San  Juan  people’  ”.u 

(6)  Isleta  “Paku'parai”.10  Cf.  Taos  (3),  Picuris  (4). 

(7)  Jemez  Sqhwd  (<  Span.).  The  writer  is  convinced  that  this 
is  the  only  name  for  San  Juan  commonly  used  at  the  present  da}r 
by  the  Jemez.  See  Jemez  (8). 

(8)  Jemez  fjdpdgkx  of  obscure  etymology  (f  jd  unexplained;  pa 
‘  water’;  gVl  ‘  down  at’  ‘over  at’).  This  is  an  old  and  abandoned 
name  formerly  applied  to  San  Juan,  as  nearly  as  the  informant 
could  remember.  It  seems  likely  that  it  is  however  the  old  Jemez 
name  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  see  [14:71].  The  people  of  f  jdpagi’i 
were  called  fjdpatsa’af  (tsd’af  ‘people’). 

(9)  Cochiti  Sanhwan.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (14). 

(10)  Sia  “Sanhwan”.12  (<Span.).  =Span.  (14). 

1  Chiefly  through  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  443,  1910. 

2  Smith,  Cabeja  de  Vaca,  p.  163,  1871. 

3  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  p.  259,  April,  1882. 

4  Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,  1885. 

a  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  123, 1890. 

6  Ibid.,  note,  p.  260. 

7  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  443,  1910). 

8  Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  614,  1900. 

8  Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 

18  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  444. 

n  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

12  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  Jy'paka  Tewa  ‘last  Tewa’  {jy'paka  ‘last’; 
Tewa  ‘Tewa’).  San  Juan  is  the  village  of  the  Tewa  passed  last 
of  all  when  going  up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley;  hence  the  name. 

(12)  Navaho  “Kin  KlSchlnl  ‘red  house  people’”.1  “Khinli- 
chfni,  the  red  house  people,  the  San  Juan”.2  “Khhilichf,  red  house, 
San  Juan.”3 

(13)  Eng.  San  Juan.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (14). 

(14)  Span.  San  Juan,  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros  ‘Saint  John ■> 
‘Saint  John  of  the  gentlemen’.  =Eng.  (13).  Bandelier4 
explains  why  “de  los  Caballeros”  was  added  to  the  saint  name: 
“The  village  [13:27]  was  definitively  forsaken  in  1598,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Spaniards,  who  established  themselves  in  the  houses 
temporarily,  until  they  could  build  their  own  abodes.  This 
occurred  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  who  voluntarily  relin¬ 
quished  the  place  to  join  their  brethren  at  San  Juan;  and  it  was 
partly  on  account  of  this  generous  action  that  the  title  ‘  De  los 
Caballeros’  was  bestowed  upon  the  Tehuas  of  the  latter  village”.5 
“Sant  Joan”.6  “Sant  Joan  Batista”.7  “San  Juan  de  los  Cabal¬ 
leros”.8  “Saint-Jean  de  Chevaliers”.9  “St.  Johns”.10  “San 
Juan”.11  “S.  John”.12  “  S.  Joanne”.13  “S.  Jean”.14  “S.  lean”.15 
“ San  Juaners”.16  “San  Juan  de  los  Cabelleros”.17  “San Juane¬ 
ros”. 18  “San  Juan  de  Cabalenos”.19 


1  Curtis.  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

2  Franciscan  Fathers,  An  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  128,  1910. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

4  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  61-62,  1892. 

6  “  Historia  de  la  Nueva  Mexico  (fol.  141) — 

Aqui  los  Indios  mui  gustosos, 

Con  nosotros  sus  casas  dividieron, 

Y  luego  que  alojados  y  de  asiento, 

Haziendo  vezindad  nos  assentamos. 

Also— 

Hazia  un  gracioso  Pueblo  bien  trazado 
A  quien  San  Juan  por  nombre  le  pusieron, 

Y  de  los  caualleros  por  memoria, 

De  aquellos  que  primero  lebantaron, 

Por  estas  nueuas  tierras  y  regiones, 

El  sangriento  estandarte  donde  Christo, 

Por  la  salud  de  todos  fue  arbolado. 


This  disposes  of  the  fable  that  the  title  ‘Caballeros’  was  given  to  the  San  Juan  Indians  for 
their  loyalty  to  Spain  during  the  insurrection  of  1680.  On  the  contrary,  the  Indians  of  San  Juan 
were  among  the  most'bitter  and  cruel  of  the  rebels;  and  their  participation  in  the  risings  of  1694  and 
1696  is  well  known  ’’.—Bandelier,  ibid. 

3  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  256,  1871. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  109, 116. 

3  Cordova  (1619)  trans.  in  Ternaux-Compaus,  Voy.,  x,  p.  440,  1838;  Vllla-Senor,  Theatro  Amer,  n , 
p.  418,  1748. 

9  Cordova,  op.  cit. 

10  Heyleyn,  Cosmography,  p.  1072,  1703. 

11  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  82,  1870. 

72  D’Anville,  Map.  N.  A.,  Bolton’s  ed.,  1752. 

13  Morelli,  Fasti  Novi  Orbis,  p.  31,  1776. 

14  Vaugondy,  Map  Amdrique,  1778. 

13  Crepy,  Map  Amdrique  Septentrionale,  1783  (?). 

16  Davis,  Span.  Conquest  New  Mexico,  p.  289,  1869. 

n  Villa-Senor  (1748)  quoted  by  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  83,  1855. 

73  ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  p.  221, 1885. 

19  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians,  p.  91,  1893. 
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According  to  San  Juan  tradition,  the  present  pueblo  is  the  third 
one  which  has  been  called  ’  Oke.  The-  first 5  Oke  Pueblo  is  [10:26], 
the  ruins  of  which  are  about  a  mile  north  of  the  present  San  Juan. 
When  this  pueblo  was  destroyed  by  a  miraculous  flood,  the  inhab 
itants  built  a  second  pueblo  called  5  Oke  at  KutigiliH  [11:17],  the 
ruin  of  which  has  not  been  located.  This  second  pueblo  was  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  northwest  of  the  third  and  present  pueblo  of 
’  Oke ,  which  is  situated  on  the  height  or  mesa  near  Kutigi’i H,  the 
latter  name  applying  to  a  low  place.  Why  the  second-built 
pueblo  was  abandoned  for  the  present  site  was  not  known  to  the 
informants.  The  now  ruined  pueblo  of  Jy,yge  [13:27]  and  the 
pueblo  of  ’  Oke  (the  present  San  J uan)  used  to  be  “  like  brothers, ” 
it  is  said.  When  Jy,yge  was  abandoned  its  inhabitants  went  to 
live  at  ’  Oke  or  at  Pueblita  [13 :15].  When  Jiir/ge  was  permanently 
abandoned  seems  not  to  be  known  to  the  historians.  Bandelier1 
says:  “Yuge-uingge  must  have  been  still  occupied  in  1541,  for 
Castaneda  says,  in  Cibola,  p.  138:  ‘Mais  ceux  de  Yuque-yunque 
abandonnerent  deux  beaux  villages  qu’iis  possedaient  sur  les  bords 
du  fleuve,  et  se  retire  rent  dans  les  montagnes  .  .  .  On  trouva 
beaucoup  de  vivres  dans  les  deux  villages  abandonnes’  ”. 

Bandelier  obtained  the  following  interesting  tradition  from  the 
San  Juan  Indians:  “Indian  folk-lore  has  much  to  say  about  Yuge- 
uingge.  The  Tehuas  relate  that  when  their  ancestors  journeyed 
southward  from  Cibobe,  and  the  division  into  summer  and  winter 
people  occurred,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  First  Part  of  this 
Report  [p.  303],  the  summer  people,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Pay-oj-ke  or  Po-a-tuyo,  settled  at  Yuge-uingge;  but  the  winter 
people,  after  wandering  over  the  eastern  plains  for  a  long 
vrhile,  at  last  went  in  search  of  their  brethren,  and  established 
themselves  near  San  Juan  in  sight  of  the  other’s  village  at 
Chamita.  Finally  it  was  agreed  upon  that  a  bridge  should  be 
built  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  official  wizards  went  to  work 
and  constructed  it  by  laying  a  long  feather  of  a  parrot  over  the 
stream  from  one  side,  and  a  long  feather  of  a  magpie  from  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  plumes  met  over  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
people  began  to  cross  on  this  remarkable  bridge;  but  bad  sor¬ 
cerers  caused  the  delicate  structure  to  turn  over,  and  many  people 
fell  into  the  river,  where  they  became  instant^  changed  into 
fishes.  For  this  reason  the  Navajos,  Apaches,  and  some  of  the 
Pueblos  refuse  to  eat  fish  to  this  day.  The  story  goes  on  to  tell 
that  both  factions  united  and  lived  together  at  Oj-ke  on  the  east 
bank”.2 

The  present  writer  obtained  a  somewhat  different  version  of 
the  same  tale,  which  is  given  under  Sipoj/e,  Mythic  Places, 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  61,  note,  1892. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  60-61. 
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pages  571-72.  The  informant  of  San  Juan  who  related  this 
tale  knew  nothing  of  Juyge  [13:27]  being  settled  by  Summer 
people  and  5  Oke  by  Winter  people.  He  said  that  he  supposed 
that  both  these  places  were  settled  by  the  same  kind  of  people. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  feather  bridges  were  made  at  San 
Juan;  he  had  heard  merely  that  they  were  made  somewhere 
across  the  Rio  Grande.  The  informant  said  that  both  Jy,yqe  and 
5  Oke  (at  its  various  sites)  were  inhabited  for  a  very  long  time, 
but  that  at  last  Jy,nge  was  abandoned,  the  people  being  merged 
into  the  5  Oke  villagers,  as  stated  above.  The  informant  was  an 
old  man,  and  his  statements  were  honestly  made. 

The  San  Juan  Indians  will  invariably  tell  one  that  San  Juan 
was  the  chief  Tewa  village  in  olden  days.  Councils  (Span,  juntas) 
of  villagers  from  all  the  Tewa  pueblos,  from  Tano  pueblos,  Taos 
and  Picuris,  used  to  be  held  at  San  Juan.  It  was  from  San  Juan 
that  word  was  sent  out  when  the  Tewa  tribe  declared  war.  The 
Tewa  of  the  other  pueblos  do  not  contradict  these  statements. 
San  Juan,  it  will  be  remembered,  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  1680. 

In  ancient  times,  it  is  said,  the  people  of  San  Juan  used  to  raise 
melons,  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  on  the  highlands  east  of  San  Juan,  in 
places  which  are  now  barren  indeed.  It  was  dry  farming  and  crops 
were  not  certain;  but  usually  plenty  of  rain  fell  in  those  times. 

According  to  the  informants,  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan  are  of 
pure  blood,  not  mixed  with  non-Pueblo  blood  as  are  the  Taos. 
This  information  was  received  in  one  instance  unsolicited.  Yet 
Bandelier1  says:  “at  San  Juan  the  Yutas  [Ute]  and  Apaches 
[Jicarilla  Apache]  .  .  .  have  assiduously  contributed  to  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  species.”  As  regards  the  architecture  of  San  Juan 
the  same  authority  says:  “Santo  Domingo,  San  Juan,  Santa  Ana, 
and  especially  Acoma,  consist  of  several  parallel  rows  of  houses 
forming  one  to  three  streets.”2  There  is  only  one  estufa  at  San 
Juan;  this  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village.  It  is  a  rectan¬ 
gular  structure,  above  ground,  and  contains  no  permanent  paint¬ 
ings  in  its  interior. 

The  elevation  of  San  Juan,  according  to  the  Wheeler  Survey, 
is  5,601  feet.3 

There  is  a  post  office  at  present  at  San  Juan  Pueblo,  but  the 
official  name  of  the  post  office  is  Chamita. 

The  name  ’  Oke  is  also  applied  by  the  San  Juan  to  a  bright  star 
seen  in  the  southern  skies;  see  Stars,  page  49. 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  261-262,  1890. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  265. 

8  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  p.  650, 1906. 
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[11:22]  San  Juan  Misate  ‘mass-house’  ‘church’  (misa  ‘mass’  <Span. 
misa  ‘Roman  Catholic  mass’;  te  ‘dwelling-place’). 

This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Its  entrance  faces  the 
east.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  chapel  across  from 
it  by  being  called  Misate  heji’iH  ‘the  large  church’  (heji  ‘large’; 
V1'  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Across  the  street 
from  this  church,  east  of  it,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which 
has  its  entrance  toward  the  west.  This  is  called  Misate’e  (’e 
diminutive)  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
church.  In  front  of  the  church  stands  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  which  is  called  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  JV&imbi  Kwijo 
‘our  lady’,  translating  the  Span.  “Nuestra  Senora”  ( nqjimbi 
‘our’;  kwijo  ‘old  woman’,  used  here  to  show  reverence). 

[11:23]  San  Juan  Kutigikwaje  ‘bunched  stone  height’,  referring  to 
KutigVi H  ( Kiotigi ,  see  [11:17];  kivaje  ‘height’).  This  name  refers 
to  the  whole  high  locality  on  which  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan  is 
built,  the  present  pueblo  itself  sometimes  being  distinguished  as 
Kutigikivaje’oke ;  see  San  Juan  Pueblo,  above.  See  also  [10:26] 
and  [11:17]. 

[11:24]  San  Juan  IfjLteheji’i’1  ‘the  big  store’  (ky,te  ‘store’  <ku  ‘to 
trade’,  te  ‘dwelling-place’  ‘house’  ‘building’;  heji  ‘large’;  HH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  is  the  store  of  Reuth,  Eldodt  &  Co. 

[11:25]  San  Juan  ’Age  ‘down  at  the  slope’  (’aia  ‘steep  or  short  slope’; 
ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  All  the  lowland  sloping  toward  the 
river  west  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  is  called  thus.  This  is  the  form 
used  when  the  speaker  is  at  San  Juan  and  the  place  is  below 
him. 

[11:26]  San  Juan  Potsa  ‘marsh’  (po  ‘water’;  tsa  ‘to  cut  through’). 
Although  potsa  is  applied  to  any  marsh,  when  used  at  San 
Juan,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  word  refers  to  this  place. 
There  is  some  swampy  ground,  and  several  cottonwood'  trees 
stand  at  the  place. 

[11:27]  San  Juan  ’ Akoyqe’iykq  ‘the  arroyo  down  at  the  plain’  ‘the 
arroyo  over  at  the  plain’  ‘the  arroyo  of  the  plain’,  referring  to 
’ Oke’akonnu  [11:12]  (’akoyj1  ‘plain’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’; 
’ in  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ko  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo 
with  banks’). 

This  arroyo  runs  in  front  of  (north  of)  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Eldodt,  the  merchant,  of  San  Juan.  See  [11:28]  and 
[11:29]. 

[11:28]  San  Juan  Koqwoge  ‘down  where  the  arroyo  cuts  through’ 
‘delta  of  the  arroyo’,  referring  to  [11:27]  (ko  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo 
with  banks’;  qwo  ‘to  cut  through’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 
This  name  is  instantly  understood  by  a  San  Juan  Indian  as 
referring  to  a  definite  locality.  See  [11:27]. 
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[11:29]  San  Juan  Komtge  ‘down  below  thearroyo’,  referring  to  [11:27] 
(i'Q  ‘barranca’  ‘arrovo  with  banks’;  nu’u  ‘below’;  ge  ‘down  at’ 

‘  over  at’).  This  name  refers  to  quite  a  large  and  indefinite  locality 
below  (i.  e.,  west  of)  the  end  [11:28]  of  the  arroyo  [11:27].  See 
[11:27]  and  [11:28]. 

[11:30]  San  Juan  ’.Eldohi  teqvoa  ‘dwelling  house  of  Eldodt’  (’ Eldo 
<  German  Eldodt;  hi  possessive  postfix;  teqvoa  ‘house’  <te  dwell¬ 
ing-place’,  qwa  indicating  state  of  being  a  receptacle). 

This  is  the  red-brick  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eldodt.  He  has 
a  collection  of  rare  Indian  objects  from  existing  pueblos  and 
pueblo  ruins,  which  he  courteously  allowed  the  writer  to  examine 
and  use  for  purposes  of  study. 

[11:31]  San  Juan  ’Eaak&ii  ‘threshing-floor  height’  (’ead  ‘threshing- 
floor’  <Span.  era  ‘threshing-floor’,  which  in  turn  is  derived  from 
Latin  area,  of  same  meaning;  Tceai  ‘height’). 

This  is  a  high  place  southeast  of  Mr.  Eldodt’s  house  where  wheat 
is  threshed  in  Mexican  fashion  by  driving  animals  over  it. 

[11:32]  San  Juan  ’ Ekweldteqwa  ‘school  house’  (’ ekwela  ‘school’ 
<Span.  escuela  ‘school’;  teqvoa  ‘house’  <te  ‘dwelling  place’, 
qwa  denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle). 

This  is  the  Government  schoolhouse  for  Indian  children.  It  is 
south  of  the  pueblo. 

[11:33]  S  an  Juan  ’Akompije’iyf’sg,po  ‘southern  race-track’  (’ akqmjoije 
‘  south  ’  <  ’ahoy  f  ‘  plain  ’,  jpije  ‘  toward  ’ ;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  ,%poi race-track ’< ’^  ‘to  run’,  po  ‘track’  ‘trail’). 

This  is  the  southern  ceremonial  race-track  of  the  San  Juan 
Indians.  It  lies  on  the  level,  barren  height  of  Tsigu’akojinu 
[11:31]  and  extends  in  a  north  and  south  direction  as  does  the 
northern  race-track.  See  [11:20]. 

[11:31]  San  Juan  Tsigu’akonnu ,  Tsigukwaje  ‘chico  plain’  ‘chico 
height’  ( Tsigu  an  unidentified  species  of  bush,  called  chico  by 
the  Mexicans  of  the  Tewa  country;  ’ aJconnu  ‘plain’  < 'ahoy f 
‘plain’,  nu  unexplained;  kwaje  ‘height’).  This  name  is  given  to 
the  high,  barren  plain  southeast  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.  Chico 
bushes  grow  on  it;  hence  the  name. 

This  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  ’  Oke’akqnnu  [11:12], 
South  of  [11:31]  is  Tsigubu’u  [11:11],  q.  v. 

[11:35]  San  Juan  ’ Ekweldpeeyge’era  ‘threshing-floors  beyond  the 
school’,  referring  to  the  Government  schoolhouse  [11:32]  (’ ekwela 
‘school’  < Span,  escuela  ‘school’;  pseyrje  ‘beyond’;  ’em ‘thresh¬ 
ing-floor’  < Span,  era  ‘threshing-floor’). 

There  are  several  threshing-floors  at  the  locality  known  by  this 
name. 

[11:36]  San  Juan  Nuge  ‘down  below’,  so  called  because  of  its  low 
and  southerly  location  ( nu’u  ‘below’;  ge  i  down  at’  ‘over  at’). 
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Mr.  Tomasino  Martinez  lives  about  where  the  more  southerly 
of  the  two  circles  suggesting-  this  name  is  placed. 

[11:37]  San  Juan  Kuqwanugd iyk o  ‘drag-stone-down  arroyo’  {Jcu 
‘stone’;  qwa  ‘to  drag’;  nuge  ‘down’  ‘from  a  higher  place  to  a 
lower  place  across  a  surface’  <nu>u  ‘below’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over 
at’  ‘down  to’  ‘over  to’;  ’iy f  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix;  Jcq  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  banks’). 

Who  dragged  a  stone  down,  and  under  what  circumstances,  is 
probably  forever  forgotten.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  arroyo 
itself  did  the  dragging  of  a  stone  or  stones  referred  to  by  this 
name. 

This  arroyo  is  quite  deep  where  it  cuts  through  the  edge  of  the 
highland.  It  starts  at  TsigiP  akqnnu  [11:34]  and  loses  itself  in 
the  lowlands  of  Nuge  [11:36].  See  [11:38]. 

[11:38]  San  Juan  P'ewawinpme  ‘where  the  cross  stands’  (p'ewa 
‘cross’  <pKe  ‘stick’,  wa  unexplained;  w\yf  ‘to  stand’;  Hwe 
locative). 

On  the  high  corner  just  north  of  [11:37]  where  the  latter 
leaves  the  highland  stands  a  wooden  cross,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Mexicans  in  connection  with  a  funeral  procession. 

[11:39]  San  Juan  KP  apo  ‘  badger  water’  (Jce’a  ‘badger’;  po  ‘water’). 

This  is  a  low  place  near  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

[11:40]  San  Juan  Piyqe  ‘in  the  middle’,  referring  in  some  way  to  the 
middle  or  central  portion  of  the  lowlands. 

t11  :41]  San  Juan  fugobde  ‘little  corner  of  the  mosquitoes’  ( fugo 
‘mosquito’  ;  bPe  ‘small  low  roundish  place’). 

[11:42]  San  Juan  Puwabu’u  ‘cultivated  land  corner’  (puwa1  cultivated 
land’  ‘land  under  state  of  cultivation’;  bu’u  ‘  large  low  roundish 
place’). 

It  is  at  this  place  that  the  clay-pit  [11:43]  is  situated. 

[11:43]  San  Juan  PPinapok?  on&iwe  ‘  where  the  clay  is  dug  ’,  referring 
to  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  ( pP\napo  ‘moist  clay’  ‘clay  that  is 
moist  when  it  is  dug  out’  <pP\  ‘  reddish  pottery-ctey ’,  napo  as  in 
napota  ‘adobe’;  TPoyf  ‘to  dig’;  Hwe  locative). 

This  is  the  source  of  the  clay  used  in  making  the  common  red 
pottery  of  San  Juan.  See  NqpPi,  under  Minerals.  The  clay- 
pits  are  at  the  place  called  Puwabu’u  [11:42]. 

[11:44]  San  Juan  Tsigubu’u  ‘chico  corner’  ( tslgu  name  of  an  uniden¬ 
tified  bush  which  is  called  chico  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Tewa 
country;  bit?u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  See  [11:34]. 

[11:45]  San  Juan  PutdiyTcQ,  see  [12:20]. 

[11:46]  San  Juan  Pute'iyTcqqwoge  ‘delta  of  jackrabbit  hole  arroyo’ 
[11:45]  ( PutPiyho ,  see  [12:20];  qivoge  ‘delta’  <  qwo  ‘to  cut 
through’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘  over  at’). 

PutPpykq  is  here  lost  in  the  lowlands  of  Tsigubu’u  [11:44]. 
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Unlocated 

San  Juan  Kut igi’’ oyw { keji,  Kutigi?  oke1 qyw\kej 5  Oke’oy'wikeji  ‘bunched 
stones  pueblo  ruin’  ‘bunched  stones  pueblo  ruin  of  ’ Oke  (unex¬ 
plained)’  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  ’ Oke  (unexplained)’  (Kuligi,  see  [11:17]; 
'’orjwiheji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  K’oywi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound; 
'‘Ohe,  see  San  Juan  Pueblo,  above). 

This  pueblo  ruin  of  the  second-built  village  called  ’  Oke  is  said 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  called  Kuiigj?iH\  11:17], 
in  the  lowlands  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  present  San 
J  uan  Pueblo.  The  site  was  not  visited  by  the  writer.  See  dis¬ 
cussion  under  [10:26]  and  San  Juan  Pueblo,  above. 

[12]  SAN  JUAN  HILL  SHEET 


This  sheet  (map  12)  shows  a  small  area  of  arid  hill  country  east  of 

San  Juan  Pueblo.  The  hill  [12:27]  is  the  chief  ceremonial  hill  of  the 

San  Juan  villagers. 

[12:1]  San  <Tuan  Qwo^ensekohw’u ,  see  [10:20]. 

[12:2]  San  Juan  Ilutsefovaje  ‘yellow  one-seeded  juniper  height’  (Itu 
‘one-seeded  juniper’  ‘  Juniperus  monosperma’;  ise  ‘yellowness’ 
‘yellow’,  absolute  form  of  tseji ’%  tsejiyj3  ‘yellowness’  ‘yellow’; 
kwaje  ‘height’).  These  two  long  ridges  bear  this  name.  Cf. 
[12:3]. 

[12:3]  San  Juan  Hutsekq  ‘yellow  one-seeded  junipel*  arroyos’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  [12:2]  (Hytse,  see  [12:2];  ko  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with 
banks’). 

These  arroyos  join,  forming  Qwo-ien%kohv?u  [10:20]. 

[12:1]  San  Juan  Kqpagi'ijyf ,  see  [11:6].  Only  the  lower  course  of 
the  arroyo  is  called  by  this  name. 

[12:5]  San  Juan  ’Agekwaj e’akoy /  ‘  plain  of  the  height  above  the  slope’ 
(’age  ‘down  at  the  slope’  <’«’«  ‘steep  slope’  ‘short  slope’;  ge 
‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  kwaje  ‘height’;  Akoyf  ‘plain’). 

Just  why  this  name  is  applied  did  not  seem  to  be  clear  to  either 
of  the  two  informants.  It  refers  to  the  generally  level  plain 
north  of  [12:7]  and  east  of  ■  10:26]. 

[12:6]  San  Juan  ’ Okekwagd akoy j-  ‘plain  of  the  high  flat  place  by  ’ Oke 
(unexplained)’,  referring  to  San  Juan  Pueblo  (’  Oke ,  see  San  Juan 
Pueblo,  under  [11],  pp.  211-215;  kwage  ‘high  flat  place’  ‘mesa 
top’;  ’ akqyf  ‘plain’). 

[12:7]  San  Juan  Kopilcagi  ‘red  starving  arroyo’  (ko  ‘barranca’ 
‘arroyo  with  banks’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  Icagi  ‘starving’  ‘becom¬ 
ing  or  having  become  thin  from  starvation’). 
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The  connection  in  which  this  name  was  originally  given  was 
not  known  to  the  informants.  This  arroyo  and  its  height  [12:8] 
are  reddish  in  places.  The  arroyo  is  nothing  but  the  upper  part 
of  [12:4].  Cf.  [12:8]. 

[12:8]  San  Juan  Kq p ilcag P iykwaje,  Kopilcagi’iylcwaje’oku  ‘  red  starving 
arroyo  height5  ‘hills  of  red  starving  arroyo  height5  ( Kopilcagi , 
see  [12:7];  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcwaje 
‘height5;  5 oku  ‘hill’). 

This  reddish  height  is  north  and  northeast  of  the  arroyo  from 
■  which  it  appears  to  take  its  name.  See  [12:7]. 

[12:9]  San  Juan  Jq/mp'aniko,  Jqmp'a’’iyko  ‘broad  willow  arroyo5 
( JQtVf  ‘willow5;  pa  ‘broadness5  ‘broad5  ‘largeness  and  flatness5 
‘large  and  flat5,  here  evidently  referring  to  the  shape  of  a  willow 
tree  or  a  group  or  number  of  willow  trees;  5 \yf ,  ni  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix,  the  San  Juan  dialect  sometimes  having 
ni  for  iy /;  ko  ‘barranca5  ‘arroyo  with  banks’).  See  [12:13]. 

Whether  the  name  originally  applied  to  the  arroyo  or  to  the 
height  [12:13]  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine.  No  willow 
trees  were  to  be  seen  either  in  the  dry  gulch  or  on  the  height. 
See  [12:13]. 

[12:10]  (1)  San  Jn^nWobui  ‘medicine  piles5  ( wo  ‘medicine5  ‘magic5; 
Mai  ‘  pile 5  or  ‘  heap 5  of  roundish  shape).  Why  this  name  is  applied 
appeared  not  to  be  known  to  the  informants.  Perhaps  it  refers 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  medicinal  plant  referred  to  by  name  (2), 
below. 

(2)  San  Juan  5 Agojop' d oku  ‘ contrayerba  hills’  ^agojope  ‘con- 
trayerba5  ‘Dorstenia  contrayerba5,  a  kind  of  weed  the  stalks  of 
which  are  chewed,  the  cud  being  applied  to  sores  and  swellings 
by  the  Indians  <’agojo  ‘star5,^>'<s  ‘stick5  ‘stalk5  ‘plant5;  5 oku 
‘hill’). 

[12:11]  San  Juan  Papibde  ‘red  fish  corner5,  referring  to  [12:12]  ( Papi , 
see  [12:12] ;  be’e  ‘small  low  roundish  place5). 

[12:12]  San  Juan  Papikwajed  red  fish  height5,  said  to  be  applied 
because  the  height  looks  like  the  reddish  spine  of  a  reddish  fish, 
although  the  writer  could  not  see  the  resemblance  {pa  ‘fish5;  pi 
‘redness5  ‘red5;  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[12:13]  San  Juan  Jqmp  akwaje  ‘broad  willow  height5  {Jqmp'a,  see 
[12:9];  kwaje  ‘height5. 

[12:14]  San  Juan  TUiixpPin  fpiH  ‘  little  shield  painting5  {tui  ‘shield5 ; 
tq'~  ‘painting5;  Idn/fE  ‘small5;  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  little  hill  is  as  round  as  a  shield  and  is  of  reddish  and 
yellowish  color  as  if  painted.  The  ‘large  shield  painting5  hill 
[12:33]  is,  however,  not  of  shield  shape.  Cf.  [12:15]  and  [12:33]. 
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[12:15]  San  Juan  Tuitqj'ihinfsekq  ‘little  shield  painting  arroyo’ 
( TiditcC-liinfsg, ,  see  [12:11];  Jco  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  banks’). 
This  little  gulch  takes  its  name  from  [12:14]. 

[12:16]  San  Juan  JVqmpibUi  ‘pile  of  red  earth’  ( nq,yf  ‘earth’;  pi 
‘redness’  ‘red’;  biii  ‘roundish  pile  of  small  size’). 

This  is  a  small  roundish  hill  of  bright  red  color  which  is  con¬ 
spicuous  afar  off. 

[12:17]  San  Juan  Toba ,  Tasqnt\iywsejotoba  ‘the  cliffs’  ‘the  cliffs  of  the 
tall  taserjf  grass  species  place’,  referring  to  [12:19]  (toba  ‘cliff’ 
‘vertical  bank’;  Tasqntyywsejo,  see  [12:19]). 

These  cliffs  are  high  and  noticeable,  and  give  the  upper  part  of 
the  dell  of  [12:7]  a  markedly  barren  appearance.  The  cliffs  are 
yellowish  and  reddish  in  color.  See  [12:18]  and  [12:19]. 

[12:18]  San  Juan  Tobapqcyge,  Tasqntyywsejotobapseygq  ‘  beyond  the  cliffs’ 
‘beyond  the  cliffs  of  the  tall  tasqyf  grass  species  place’,  referring 
to  [12:17]  (Toba,  Tasqnty,yw%joioba,  see  [12:17];  psgyge  ‘beyond’). 
This  name  refers  to  quite  a  large  region  of  arid,  broken  country. 

[12:19]  San  Juan  Tasqntuyvose.jo’oku  ‘hills  of  the  tall  tasqrjf  grass 
species’  (tasqyf  ‘an  unidentified  species  of  grass  which  is  very 
good  for  grazing  purposes  and  grows  waist-high  under  very 
favorable  conditions,  called  by  the  Mexicans  zacate  azul’  <ta 
‘grass’,  seyf  unexplained;  tuywe^jo  ‘very  high’  <tiiyw%  ‘high’, 
jo  augmentative;  ’’oku  "hill’). 

These  hills  are  much  higher  than  any  other  hills  shown  on  the 
map.  They  can  be  seen  distinctly  from  places  far  wTest  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  There  are  two  peaks  or  heights. 

[12:20]  San  Juan  Pute’iykq  ‘jackrabbit  hole  arroyo’,  referring  to 
[12:25]  ( Pute ,  see  [12:25];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  Jco  ‘barranca’  ‘ arroyo  with  barrancas’). 

The  lower  course  [11:45]  and  end  [11:46]  of  this  arroyo  are 
shown  on  map  [11]. 

[12:21]  San  Juan  Tsigxibw’u ,  see  [11:44]. 

[12:22]  San  Juan  KutsqywxbvJiykq  ‘  blue  rock  arroyo’  (Kutsqyuxebu'u, 
see  [12:23];  ’f‘  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcq  ‘bar¬ 
ranca’  ‘arroyo  with  banks’).  The  name  appears  to  be  taken 
from  [12:23],  in  which  the  arroyo  lies. 

The  arroyo  is  tributary  to  [12:20]. 

[12:23]  San  Juan  Kutsq.ywsebu’u  ‘blue  stone  corner’  (Jcu  ‘stone’; 
tsqyvx%  ‘blueness’  ‘blue’  ‘greenness’  ‘green’;  bu\i  ‘large  low 
roundish  place’). 

The  informants  said  that  there  were  bluish  or  greenish  stones 
in  this  low  place.  The  place  has  given  names  to  [12:22]  and 
[12:24]. 

[12:24]  San  Juan  Kutsqywpbukwaje  ‘blue  stone  corner  height’  (Kutsp 
yw^bTu,  see  [12:23];  kwaje  ‘height’).  Cf.  [12:22]  and  [12:23]. 
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[12:25]  San  Juan  Put  John  ‘rabbit  hole  bill’  ( pu  ‘rabbit’;  te  ‘dwell¬ 
ing-place’  ‘warren’  ‘rabbit  hole’;  ’ oku  ‘hill’).  This  name  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  the  small  hills  surrounding  the  larger  hill  on  which 
the  circle  is  placed.  See  [12:26]. 

[12:26]  San  Juan  KuVqn^iwe  ‘ stone  quarry ’  (ku  ‘stone’;  Ic  orjf  ‘to 
dig’;  ’’iwe  locative). 

There  is  a  quarry  at  this  place  from  which  stone  has  been  taken 
to  build  the  church  and  other  buildings  at  San  Juan  Pueblo. 
The  quarry  is  said  to  belong  to  Mr.  Samuel  Eldodt,  of  San  Juan 
Pueblo. 

[12:27]  San  Juan  ’ Okutpywwjo  ‘high  hill’  (’oku  ‘hill’;  typv:xjo  ‘very 
high  ’  <  tiyywse.  ‘  high  ’,  jo  augmentative). 

This  is  the  sacred  high  hill  of  the  San  Juan  Indians.  It  has 
two  shrines  on  its  top;  see  [12:28]  and  [12:30].  The  unidentified 
medicine-plants  Icytebi  and  tlwo  were  found  growing  on  this  hill. 

[12:28]  The  northern  peak  of  [12:27]  hill.  On  this  summit  is  a  shrine 
of  stones  arranged  like  a  letter  U,  about  a  yard  in  length,  with 
the  opening  toward  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

[12:29]  The  middle  peak  of  [12:27]  hill. 

There  is  no  shrine  on  this  peak. 

.  [12:30]  The  southern  peak  of  [12:27]  hill. 

There  is  on  this  summit  a  large  V-shaped  stone  shrine  with  the 
opening  toward  San  Juan  Pueblo.  Where  the  two  lines  of  the 
V  meet  is  erected  a  large  slab  of  yellowish  stone. 

[12:31]  San  Juan  ,Okut'yyw%jopxy(/e,  ,Okuty,yw8ejop%ygebu’u  ‘beyond 
the  high  hill’  ‘corner  beyond  the  high  hill’  (’ Okutiiywsejo,  see 
[12:27];  psyyge  ‘beyond’;  bu?u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

These  names  refer  to  a  more  or  less  definite  locality  beyond, 
i.  e.,  east  of,  [12:27].  Cf.  [12:32]. 

[12:32]  San  Juan  ’ (tkutyrjioxj npx/iyjekvxvj e  ‘heights  beyond  the  high 
hill’  (?  Okutyywszjopazyge,  see  [12:31] ;  kwaje  ‘height’).  This  name 
may  be  used  to  include  [12:33],  which  has  also  a  name  proper 
to  itself. 

[12:33]  San  Juan  Tiiita^heji^iH  ‘  large  shield  painting’  (TUitq’z,  see 
[12:11];  heji  ‘ largeness ’  ‘  large’;  ’P* locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  is  the  large  shield  painting  as  distinguished  from  the 
‘small  shield  painting’  [12:11].  [12:33]  is  long  and  not  shield¬ 
shaped,  while  [12:11]  is  round  like  a  shield.  As  noted  under 
[12:32],  this  hill  is  sometimes  included  with  the  hills  designated 
[12:32]  under  the  descriptive  name  of  ’  Okuty.rjws^jopxyqekwaje. 

[12:34]  San  Juan  T obay  okwajetoba  ‘cliff  hole  height  cliffs’  (Tobapo- 
Jcwaje ,  see  [12:36];  toba  ‘cliff’).  Cf.  [12:35]. 
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[12:35]  San  Juan  Tdbap'o,  Tdhap'o'k1  ‘cliff  hole’  ‘at  the  cliff  hole’ 
Qdba  ‘  cliff’;  p''  o  ‘  hole’ ;  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

There  is  a  cave  in  the  cliff  at  this  place.  This  ‘  cliff  hole’  has 
given  names  to  [12:34]  and  [12:36]. 

[12:36]  (1)  San  Juan  Toftap'okwaje  ‘cliff  hole  height’  (Tobap'o,  see 
[12:35];  kwaje  ‘  height’).  The  hills,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the 
western  hill  only,  are  so  called  because  of  the  well-known  cave 
[12:35]. 

(2)  San  Juan  ’ Agap' ekwaje ,  ’ Ag_ap' efsikwaje,  of  obscure  ety¬ 
mology  (?AQ_ap'e,  ,Ag.apKetsPi,  see  [12:37];  Jcwaje  ‘height’).  This 
name  is  surely  taken  from  that  of  [12:37]. 

[12:37]  San  Juan  ’ Agap'dsVi  of  obscure  etymology  (’ ag.a  an  unex¬ 
plained  word  which  occurs  also  in  [22:54];  pe  ‘stick’;  tsi’i 
‘  canyon  ’). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  deep  gulch,  tributary  to  [12:20]. 

[12:38]  San  Juan  SapobAu  ‘corner  of  the  thin  or  watery  excrement’ 
(sa  ‘excrement’;  po  ‘water’;  ~bxHu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  is  a  large  hollow  in  the  hills  which  extends  far  to  the  south¬ 
east  toward  Santa  Cruz  Creek.  Cf.  [12:39]. 

[12:39]  San  Juan  Sapokwaje ,  Sapokwaje’oku  ‘height  of  the  thin  or 
watery  excrement  ’  ‘  hills  of  the  height  of  the  thin  or  watery 
excrement’  ( sapo ,  see  [12:38];  kwaje  ‘height’;  '‘oku,  hill’). 
[12:40]  ’ Okd oywilceji,  see  [10:26]. 

Unlocated 

San  Juan  Pibu’u,  ‘red  corner’  (pi  ‘redness’’  ‘red’;  bv?u  large  low 
roundish  place  ’). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  dell  in  the  hills  east  of  and  not  very  far 
from  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

[13]  CHAMITA  SHEET 

The  area  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  13)  lies  about  the  confluence 
of  the  Chama  and  Rio  Grande,  west  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  [13:24]. 
Canoe  Mesa  [13:1]  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  sheet.  The  whole 
of  the  area  shown  was  formerly  claimed  and  occupied  by  the  San 
Juan  Indians. 

The  entire  region  west  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
is  called  ’ Ot\nn%  ‘on  the  other  side’  unexplained;  nx  loca¬ 

tive)  by  the  San  Juan  Indians.  They  use  also  the  Span,  name 
Chamita,  as  do  Mexicans  and  Americans,  to  indicate  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  west  of  San  Juan.  Chamita  is  more  strictly 
the  name  of  the  Mexican  settlement  [13:28]. 
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[13:1]  (1)  Tsikwaje,  Tsjkwage  ‘basalt  height’  ‘basalt  mesa’  (tsi  ‘ba¬ 
salt’;  kwaje  ‘height’;  kwage  ‘large  flat  high  place’  ‘mesa’). 

(2)  Eng.  Canoe  Mesa,  Canoa  Mesa.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Black  Mesa,  Black  Mesa  near  San  Juan.  =  Span.  (5). 
Cf.  [18:19].  “Black  Mesa”.1  “ Black  Mesa  (Mesa  Canoa)”. 2 

(4)  Span.  Mesa  de  la  Canoa,  Mesa  Canoa  ‘Canoe  Mesa’  ‘boat 

mesa’,  =  Eng.  (2).  “  Mesa  de  la  Canoa”.3  “Black  Mesa  (Mesa 

Canoa)”.4 

(5)  Span.  Mesa  Prieta  ‘ black  mesa’.  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  [18:19]. 
The  mesa  is  commonly  called  thus  by  Mexicans  of  the  vicinity. 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Dozier  of  Espahola  informs  the  writer  that  this 
is  the  name  which  appears  on  deeds  and  land  grants ;  he  has  seen 
a  large  blueprint  map  which  had  this  name  on  it. 

This  high  mesa  with  its  dark  cliffs  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
geographical  features  of  the  Tewa  region.  It  is  called  Black 
Mesa  from  its  color,  and  Canoe  Mesa  presumably  because  of  its 
oblong  boatlike  shape.  The  name  Black  Mesa  is  better  avoided, 
lest  it  be  confused  with  other  mesas  of  the  region  called  by  this 
name.  The  Tewa  of  all  the  villages  call  it  Tsikwaje,  or  Tsikwaye. 
Bandelier3  says  of  the  mesa:  “In  the  east  an  extensive  plateau, 
covered  by  a  layer  of  black  trap,  separates  this  valley  [the  Chama 
Valley]  from  the  Rio  Grande;  it  is  called  the  ‘Mesa  de  la  Canoa’, 
and  there  are  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  on  its  surface  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  but  there  are  rents  and  clefts  in  its  eastern  side  that  I  have 
reason  to  believe  are  used  to-day  by  the  Indians  of  San  Juan  for 
sacrificial  purposes”.  Canoe  Mesa  is  crossed  by  at  least  two  im¬ 
portant  trails;  the  Jutapo  [9:17]  and  the  Tsewipo  [10:3].  It  is 
probably  to  the  latter  trail  that  Bandelier 5  refers  when  he  says : 
“A  trail  leads  across  it  [Canoe  Mesa]  to  the  Rio  Grande  from  Ojo 
Caliente”.  See  [5:54],  [7:23],  [13:2]. 

[13:2]  San  Juan  TsiwUi ,  Tsjfuhi  ‘basalt  point’,  referring  to  [13:1] 
(tsi  ‘basalt’;  vrUi  ‘projecting  corner  or  point’;  fu’u  ‘projecting 
point’). 

[13:3]  San  Juan  Qwakeai  ‘housetop  height’  (qwa  showing  state  of 
being  a  receptacle,  as  in  teqwa  ‘house’,  poqwa  ‘reservoir  for 
water’,  qioasy,  ‘houserow  of  a  pueblo’;  keai  ‘height’  ‘top’).  It 
is  said  that  this  long  hill  is  so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
a  house  or  row  of  houses;  also,  that  Qwakeaildba  ( tdta  ‘cliffs’)  is 
either  another  name  of  the  hill  or  a  name  of  a  locality  near  the 
hill.  See  [13:4]. 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvn,  1906. 

2 Jeangon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin.  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the.  Past,  x,  p.  92, 1911. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  63, 1S92. 

4  Jeangon,  op.  cit. 

6 Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  note. 
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[13:4]  A  large  white  house  with  a  red  roof,  owned  by  a  Mexican. 
The  southern  end  of  Qwalceai  [13:3]  is  almost  due  west  of  this 
Mexican  villa. 

[13:5]  San  Juan  Ta  nj’%nt‘yr/w%jo,oku,  Ta’nj,se7ity,7)W8ejoboM  ‘hill  of 
the  tall  ta’nfseijf  bushes’  ( iTnfs^rjf  an  unidentified  species  of 
bush;  tyywsejo  ‘very  high’  < tiujwx  ‘high’,  jo  augmentative; 
’ oku  ‘hill’;  boP  ‘large  roundish  pile’  ‘hill’).  The  adjective 
refers  to  the  bushes,  not  to  the  hill.  See  [13:6]. 

[13:6]  San  Juan  Pibiwi'i  ‘meat  gap’  (pibi  ‘meat’;  wi'i  ‘gap'  ‘pass’). 
This  gap  gives  the  name  to  Pibiwkiykq  [13:7]. 

[13:7]  San  Juan  Ptbiwi1  {ykq  ‘meat  gap  arroyo’  ( Pibiwi'i ,  see  [13:6]; 
’’iyf  locative  and  adjective- forming  postfix;  ko  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo 
with  barrancas’).  Why  the  arroyo  was  thus  named,  was  not 
known  to  the  informants. 

[13 :S]  San  J uan  Je f  ukqhu'u  of  obscure  et3rmology  {je f  u  unexplained; 
kqhu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <kq  ‘barranca’,  hv?u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  is  lost  in  the  fields  north  of  Pueblito  [13:15]. 

[13:9]  San  Juan  T  obap'  okwajeboP  ‘the  roundish  height  of  the  cave 
in  the  cliff  ’,  referring  to  [13:9]  ( Tobap'o ,  see  [13:9] ;  kwaje  ‘  height’ ; 
boP  ‘large  roundish  pile’).  See  [13:10]. 

[13:10]  San  Juan  Tobap'o  ‘cliff  hole’  ( toba  ‘cliff’;  p'o  ‘hole’). 

This  cave  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  and  near  the  top  of  a 
peculiar  round  knob  [13:9].  The  cave  opens  to  the  south.  Its 
floor  is  level.  The  mouth  is  8  feet  wide;  the  depth  of  the  cave  is 
6  feet.  From  the  innermost  part  of  the  cave  and  on  the  level  of 
its  floor  a  small  tunnel-like  hole  runs  back  horizontally  5  feet  or 
more.  There  is  a  niche  in  the  western  wall  of  the  cave.  The 
roof  of  the  cave  is  arching,  low,  and  sooty. 

[13:11]  San  Juan  Tobap'olceai  ‘cliff  hole  height’  (Tobap'o,  see  [13:10]; 
Iceai  ‘height’,  here  referring  to  a  narrow  ridge). 

This  ridge  incloses  the  low  roundish  place  [13:13].  It  is  a 
thin  neck  of  hill;  one  can  walk  along  its  top  as  along  the  ridge¬ 
pole  of  a  house.  See  [13:12]. 

[13:12]  San  Juan  TobatspiH  ‘at  the  white  cliff’  ( toba  ‘cliff’;  ts% 
‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

At  the  place  indicated  by  the  circle,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
[13:11],  is  this  white  cliff.  See  [13:11]  and  [13:12]. 

[13:13]  (1)  San  Juan  fobap'obiku  ‘cliff  hole  corner’,  referring  to 
[13:10]  ( Tobap'o ,  see  [13:10];  bPu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

(2)  San  Juan  Tobatssebu’u  ‘white  cliff  corner’,  referring  to 
[13:12]  ( Tobafs% ,  see  [13:12];  bu’u,  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 
This  arid  low  place  gives  the  arroyo  [13:14]  its  name. 
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[13:14]  (1)  San  Juan  Tolap'o’iyko  ‘cliff  hole  arroyo’,  referring  to 
[13:10]  ( Tdbap'o ,  see  [13:10];  ’\yp  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  Jco  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’). 

(2)  San  Juan  Tobatsse’iyko  ‘white  cliff  arroyo’,  referring  to 
[13:12]  ( Tot>ats% ,  see  [13:12];  ’iyp  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  ko  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’). 

[13:15]  (1)  San  Juan  Kunfsy’oywi  ‘turquoise  pueblo’  (kunpey  ‘tur¬ 
quoise’  ‘kalaite’;  ’qyw\  ‘pueblo’).  This  name  is  applied  also  to 
the  pueblo  ruin  [29:23].  Compare  also  “alaPuenta  [3:19],  on 
voit  la  grande  ruine  de  Kwengyauinge  (maison  de  la  turquoise 
bleue)”.1  See  [3:  unclassified]. 

(2)  San  Juan’  Ot' onnsj oywi  ‘pueblo  on  the  other  side’  (’ at -' 
qnnx  ‘on  the  other  side’  <’otKoyp  unexplained,  n%  locative; ’oyw{ 
‘pueblo’).  This  name  is  much  used  by  the  San  Juan  people. 

(3)  Eng.  Pueblito  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Pueblito  ‘little  pueblo’.  =Eng.  (3). 

San  Juan  is  the  only  Tewa  pueblo  which  has  a  suburb — Pueb¬ 
lito.  Pueblito  is  a  genuine  little  Tewa  pueblo,  built  about  a  court¬ 
yard  or  plaza,  but  inhabited  by  Indians  who  are  identical  with 
the  San  Juan  in  origin,  dialect,  and  customs.  Bandelier2  says  of 
Pueblito:  “The  Indians  of  San  Juan  to-day  still  hold  a  portion  of 
the  arable  lands  about  Chamita,  and  a  small  colony  of  them  dwell 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  so-called  ‘Pueblito’”. 
A  summer  village  of  the  Acoma  is  also  called  Pueblito  in  Span.3 

[13:16]  San  Juan  Desiwikwaje  ‘stinking  coyote  gap  height’  ( Desiwi’i , 
see  [13:18];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[13:17]  San  Juan  J op' e! iH’ oku  ‘hill  adorned  with  cane  cactus’  (jo  ‘cane 
cactus’  ‘Opuntia  arborescens’;  pK e  ‘adorned’  ‘fixed  up’;  ’^loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ’’oku  ‘hill’). 

The  railroad  track  lies  close  under  this  hill. 

[13:18]  San  Juan  Desiwi’i  ‘stinking  coyote  gap’  (4e  ‘coyote’;  si  said 
to  mean  ‘stinking’;  wi’i  ‘gap’  ‘pass’). 

This  place  has  given  names  to  [13:16],  [13:19],  and  [13:26]. 

[13:19]  San  Juan  Desiwikohu’u  ‘stinking  coyote  barranca  arroyo’ 
(Desiwi’i,  see  [13:18];  kqhu’u  ‘  barranca  arroyo ’  < ko  ‘barranca’, 
hu’u  large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  [13:26]  is  called  by  the  same 
name. 

[13:20]  San  Juan  Kop' agi’iy  p,  see  [11:6]. 

[13:21]  The  San  Juan  name  (which  unfortunately  has  been  mislaid  by 
the  writer)  means  ‘where  the  water  is  deep’. 

[13:22]  San  Juan  Tepokop" e  ‘wagon  road  bridge’  ( tepo  ‘wagon  road’ 
<te  ‘wagon’,  po  ‘road’;  kop'e  ‘bridge’  ‘boat’  <ko  ‘to  bathe’, 
p'e  ‘stick’  ‘log’). 


1  Hewett,  Communaut^s,  p.  42, 1908. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  62-63,  1892. 

8  See. Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  316, 1910. 
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[13:23]  San  Juan  Pojcui ,  see  [11:9]. 

[13:24]  San  Juan  Pueblo,  see  under  [11],  page  211. 

[13:25]  San  Juan  Putdiyko ,  see  [12:20]. 

[13:26]  San  Juan  Desiwikqhu'u  ‘stinking  coyote  gap  barranca  ar- 
royo  ’  (DesiwPi,  see  [13: 18];  kojivku  ‘  barranca  arroyo’  <kqi  bar¬ 
ranca,’  hxku  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

[13:27]  (1)  San  Juan  J u ygj o yw ikej i  of  obscure  etymology  (Juy[/e 
means  clearly  enough  ‘  down  at  the  mocking  bird  place  ’  <juy  f 
‘  mocking  bird’,  g_e  ‘  down  at’  ‘over  at,’  just  as  the  name  of  the 
pueblo  ruin  P'l’og.e  [9:43]  means  ‘  down  at  the  place  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker’  and  that  of  the  pueblo  ruin  Tsirege  [17:34]  means  ‘down 
at  the  place  of  the  bird’;  but  although  the  San  Juan  informants 
agree  that  this  is  unquestionably  the  meaning,  they  state  that 
when  they  use  the  word  they  never  think  of  a  mocking  bird  or  of 
any  etymology  at  all;  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  ’  <  'qyvn  ‘pueblo,’ 
keji  ‘  ruin  ’  postpound).  The  forms  quoted  below  from  various 
sources  are  intended  for  Jy,yg Joy wi[/e  (gg‘downat’  ‘over  at’): 
“  Yuqueyunque.”  1  This  is  a  poor  spelling,  indeed.  The  writer 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Span,  yunque  ‘  anvil’  <  Latin  incus 
‘anvil.’  “  ‘  Yuque-Yunque ’  are  the  Tekuas  [Tewa],  north  of 
Santa  Fe.”2  “  Yuque-yunque,  or  Chamita.’”  3  “‘Yuque-yun- 

que’. ”4  “Yunque  is  but  a  contraction  of  Yuge-uingge.  Esca¬ 
lante  says,  in  Carta  al  Padre  Morji  [April  2,  1778],  par.  2:  ‘Una 
Villa  de  Espanoles,  que  era  de  San  Gabriel  del  Yunque,  primero  y 
despues  de  Santa  Fe.’  ”  5  Jyyge  is  not  a  contraction  but  a  portion 
of  the  name  Jy,yjJqyvn(je.  London  would  hardly  be  called  a  con¬ 
traction  of  London  town.  “Yuqueyunk.”  6  “  Yuqui  Yanqui.”7 

“  Ynqueyunque.” 8  “  Juke-yunque.”9  “Yunque.”10  “  Yuge- 

uingge.”11  “  Yuge-uing-ge.”12  “  Yugeuinge.”13  “  ‘  Yun-que.’”14 
“  Yugeuingge  (Tewa:  ‘village  of  the  ravine’).”15  This  etymology 
cannot  be  correct.  It  is  based  ony'g,  ‘  to  pierce.’ 

(2)  Span.  “  Sant  Francisco  de  los  Espanoles.” 16 

1  Castaneda  (1596)  in  Fourteenth  Ann.  Hep.  Bur.  Amcr.  Ethn.,  p.  525,  1896. 

2  Bandelier  (quoting  Castaneda),  Historical  Introduction,  pp.  23-24, 1881. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  31,  1892. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  61,  note. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  60,  note. 

3 Gallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Ethn.  Soc.,  II,  p.  lxxi,  1848. 

7  Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  map,  pp.  38-39,  1854. 

8  Davis,  Span.  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  185,  221,  225, 1869. 

8  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  Vil,  p.  344,  1879. 

10  Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  p.  210,  1885. 

11  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  48,  58,  60,  61,  1892. 

12 Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  123,  1890. 

13  Hewett:  Antiquities,  p.  38,  1906;  Communaut6s,  p.  30,  1908. 

14  R.  E.  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 

45  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  1007,  1910. 

16Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  116,  1871. 
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(3)  Span.  “Sant  Gabriel.”1  “San  Gabriel.”2  “Sant  Ga¬ 
briele.”  3 

“The  pueblo  was  voluntarily  relinquished  to  the  Spaniards  under 
Onate  in  1598,  the  inhabitants  joining  their  kindred  at  San  Juan. 
In  the  year  named  the  first  white  settlement  in  the  West  was  here 
made,  under  the  name  ‘  San  Francisco  de  los  Espanoles,’  and  on 
September  8  the  chapel  was  consecrated.  In  the  following  year 
the  name  was  changed  to  San  Gabriel,  which  has  been  retained 
by  the  Mexicans  as  the  name  of  the  place  to  this  day.  San  Gabriel 
was  abandoned  in  the  spring  of  1605  and  Santa  Fe  founded  as  the 
seat  of  the  New  Mexican  provincial  government.” 4  The  older 
Indians  of  San  Juan  are  still  familiar  with  the  name  San  Gabriel.5 
[13:28]  (1)  Eng.  Chamita  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Chamita,  diminutive  of  Chama  <San  Juan  Tsqmq; 
see  discussion  under  [5:7].  “The  name  Chamita  dates  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  given  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  settlements  higher  up  on  the  Chama  River.”6  “Chamita.”7 
“La  ville  mexicaine  de  Chamita.”8  The  Tewa  use  the  Mexican 
name  only. 

The  name  Chamita  is  applied  definitely  to  the  settlement 
[13:28];  also  vaguely  to  the  whole  region  about  this  settlement. 
See  [5:7],  [13:27],  [13:31]. 

[13:29]  Chamita  warehouse  or  station. 

[13:30]  (1)  San  Juan  Jyrjqd oku’’ e  little  hills  of  [13:27]’  (Jy yge,  see 
[13:27];  ’’oku  ‘hill’;  ’e  diminutive).  This  is  the  old  name. 

(2)  San  Juan  Tfamita? okv? e  ‘little  hills  of  [13:28]’  ( Tfamita , 
Span.  Chamita,  see  [13:28];  ’’oku  ‘hill’;  ’g  diminutive). 

These  hills  are  mentioned  under  the  name  first  given,  in  a  San 
Juan  myth. 

[13:31]  San  Juan  Tat'qrfkedi  ‘grass  shooting  up  height’  ( ta  ‘grass’; 
t'ojjf  ‘to  shoot  upward,5  said  to  refer  here  to  the  slope  of  the  land 
itself;  Icedi  ‘height’). 

At  the  grassy  rise  known  by  this  name  Mr.  Romelo  de  Herrera 
has  a  store.  Mexicans  at  the  place  said  that  they  include  this 
under  the  name  Chamita.  The  arroyo  indicated  on  the  map, 
west  of  the  circle  indicating  this  place,  is  presumably  named 
TatK or/keJ>ihu>u  or  Tat'oy/ui'u  ( hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

1  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  116,  1871. 

2  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  78, 1870. 

3  Bandelier  in  Papers  Arch.  Inst.,  i,  p.  19,  1888. 

4  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  1007,  1910. 

6  For  a  ground  plan  of  the  ruin  see  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pi.  i,  fig.  10, 1892.  For  a  descrip¬ 
tion  see  the  same  work,  pp.  68-63,  and  Hewett,  Antiquities,  No.  38,  1906.  See  also  San  Juan  Pueblo 
under  [11]. 

6  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  62,  note,  1892. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  59  et  passim. 

8  Hewett,  Communaut^s,  p.  30,  1908. 
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[13:32]  The  San  Juan  have  a  special  name  for  this  locality,  but  the 
information  is  not  available. 

[13:33]  San  Juan  Kwsek^mpo  ‘the  railroad’  (kwse.lcuyf  ‘iron’  ‘metal’ 
unexplained;  po  ‘trail’  ‘road’). 

[13:3d]  San  Juan  Kw%Jcy,m pol'ope  ‘the  railroad  bridge’  ( Kwselcumpo , 
see  [13:33];  hop' e  ‘bridge’  ‘boat’<To  ‘to bathe’,  p' e  ‘stick’  ‘log’). 

[13:35]  San  Juan  ’ AJuge  ‘down  at  the  alkali  point’  (’$  ‘alkali’;  fu’u 
‘horizontally  projecting  point’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

The  V-shaped  alkaline  meadow  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chama 
and  Rio  Grande  rivers  is  called  by  this  name.  It  is  here  that 
’ Anfxhwijo ,  the  Old  Salt  Woman,  used  to  dwell  and  give  of  her 
body  to  the  people,  according  to  San  Juan  mythology.  See 
[29:110].  The  San  Juan  do  not  gather  salt  from  this  place  at  the 
present  time.  The  place  is,  indeed,  very  scantily  supplied  with 
alkali  or  salt,  a  fact  may  explain  the  origin  of  the  myth,  which 
relates  that  Old  Salt  Woman  forsook  the  place.  See  [29:110], 
Salt,  under  Minerals;  cf.  [13:36],  [18:15]. 

[13:36]  San  Juan  Pojege  ‘down  where  the  waters  meet’  (po  ‘water’; 
je  ‘to  meet’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

This  name  applies  to  the  confluence  and  the  adjacent  locality. 
As  used  at  San  Juan  Pueblo  it  often  refers  especially  to  the  fields 
of  San  Juan  Indians  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande,  just  east  of 
the  confluence. 

[13:37]  San  Juan  Qwe'bejegemigekeM ,  sometimes  abbreviated  to  Qwe- 
\ ftenugelce^i  ‘height  of  kick  down  together  low  place’  (Qwetie- 
jegenuge ,  see  [13:38];  Icedi  ‘height’). 

The  wagon  road  leading  up  the  Chama  Valley  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  passes  over  this  height  before  plunging  into  [13:38]. 

[13:38]  San  Juan  Qweftejegenuge  ‘kick  down  together  low  place’ 
(qwdbe  ‘to  kick  an  object’  as  in  the  kicking-race  game;  je  ‘to 
meet’,  said  to  refer  here  to  the  objects  kicked;  ge  ‘  down  at’  ‘  over 
at’;  nu’u  below’).  The  name  probably  refers  to  the  kicking  of 
objects  in  a  direction  toward  each  other  and  downward  at  this 
place,  in  connection  with  the  playing  of  some  game,  it  is  said. 
Cf.  [13:37]. 

[13:39]  San  Juan  Ts{ko  ‘basalt  arroyos’  (ts\  ‘basalt’;  Jco_  ‘barranca’ 
‘arroyo  with  barrancas’). 

These  short  and  broken  gulches  extend  from  the  mesa-cliff  to 
the  river.  The  place  is  strewn  with  blocks  and  masses  of  basalt. 
Cf.  [13:1],  [13:2]. 

[13:40]  (1)  Eng.  Duende  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Duende  ‘dwarf  ’.  =Eng.  (1).  Why  the  name  ‘  dwarf  ’ 
was  given  is  not  known. 
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♦ 

There  is  no  San  Juan  Tewa  name  for  this  Mexican  settlement. 
The  Tewa  word  meaning  ‘dwarf’  is pinini,  but  is  never  applied 
to  this  place. 

[13:41]  San  Juan  funfs^kkqndiwehu'u,  see  [2:34]. 

[13:42]  San  Juan  Sipuwui,  see  [2:36]. 

[13:43]  San  Juan  Sijpuwuilni’u ,  see  [2:37]. 

[13:44]  (1)  San  Juan  Jly'innsti  ‘where  the  one-seeded  juniper’  (hy, 
‘one-seeded  juniper,  Juniperus  monosperma’;  ’’iyf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  nse  locative).  The  use  of  two  locative 
elements  in  this  word  appears  to  be  irregular.  The  one-seeded 
juniper  still  grows  at  the  place.  This  is  the  old  name  of  the  place. 
People  at  San  Juan  Pueblo  often  say  Hykinnsg,  ’ ok  onnee  (^okonnse 
‘on  the  other  side’  ‘on  the  other  side  of  the  river’,  referring  to 
the  Rio  Grande). 

(2)  Eng.  San  Jose,  San  Jose  des  Chama  settlement.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Jose,  San  Jose  de  Chama  ‘ Saint  Joseph’  ‘Saint 
Joseph  of  Chama’,  referring  to  Chama  River.  =Eng.  (2). 

This  settlement  extends  for  two  or  three  miles  in  a  northwest¬ 
erly-southeasterly  direction.  The  Mexican  houses  are  along  the 
irrigation  ditch,  which  runs  where  the  higher  irrigated  lands  to 
the  southwest  merge  into  the  lower  irrigated  lands  nearer  the 
Chama  River.  The  ditch  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  river. 
See  [13:45]. 

[13:45]  The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  San  Jose  de  Chama. 

This  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  settlement. 

[13:46]  (1)  San  Juan  ’Akonnutsg,  ‘  stretched  plain ’  (’ akonnu  ‘plain’ 
K’akqnf  ‘plain’,  nu  locative;  tse  ‘state  of  being  stretched’ 
‘stretched’).  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Sp.  Loma  Tendida  ‘stretched  hill’  ‘flat  hill’  ‘mesa’.  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  which  is  evidently  a  translation  of  this  idiomatic  Span, 
expression. 

[13:47]  San  Juan  TelkcCbehiku  ‘break  wagon  arroyo’  (te  ‘wagon’; 
kkckbe  ‘to  break’;  Jnku  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

San  Juan  Indians  go  much  to  the  mesa  Tekk  cebekwaje  [2:40]  for 
firewood.  To  reach  the  height  they  drive  up  this  small  arroyo, 
the  wagon  road  of  which  is  very  rough  and  hard  on  wagons. 
See  [2:40]. 

[13:48]  (1)  Mahybuwiii,  Mahywui  ‘owl  corner  point’  ‘owl  point’ 
(. Mqhubu’u ,  see  [14:11];  wui  ‘projecting  corner  or  point’). 

(2)  WatfewUi  ‘point  of  [14:11]’  ( Watfe  <Span.  Guache,  see 
[14:11];  wui  ‘projecting  corner  or  point’). 

This  long  projecting  tongue  of  mesa  separates  Guache  settle¬ 
ment  from  San  Jose  de  Chama  [13:44].  See  [14:11]. 
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Unlocated 

San  Juan  P otekeg.e' qr/wikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  down  at  the  edge  of  the  ugly 
water’  (po  ‘water’;  te  '‘ugliness’  ‘ugly’;  lceg_e  ‘ down  at  the  edge 
of’  ‘neck’  ‘height’,  g,e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’ oywikeji 

‘pueblo  ruin’  <’o^wi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘ruin’  postpound).  This 
form  was  obtained  from  a  single  San  Juan  informant,  now  dead, 
as  the  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin  somewhere  near  Chamita. 

[14]  SANTA  CLARA  WEST  SHEET 

The  central  feature  of  this  sheet  (map  14)  is  Santa  Clara  Creek 
[14:24],  Roughly  speaking,  the  area  of  the  sheet  proper  was  claimed 
by  the  Santa  Clara  people,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  places  included 
in  this  area  have  names  which  are  known  to  the  Santa  Clara  Indians 
only. 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71]  is  shown,  also  the  important  Mexican 
and  American  settlement  of  Espanola  [14:16],  and  a  number  of  pueblo 
ruins  which  are  claimed  by  the  Tewa  and  in  some  cases  rather  defi¬ 
nitely  by  the  Santa  Claras  as  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Santa  Claras  claim  also  considerable  territory  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  see  sheet  [15]. 

[14:1]  f  lLpinnuge ,  see  [2:12]. 

[14:2]  Ssgbekwaje ,  see  [2:22]. 

[14:3]  Tetokvoaje ,  see  [2:14]. 

[14:4]  Kumqntsihu’u ,  see  [2:16]. 

[14:5]  Kqgipo ,  see  [2:17]. 

[14:6]  Ewsetsi’i ,  see  [2:19]. 

[14:7]  Oso  Creek,  see  [5:35]. 

[14:8]  MqJiqbuwUi ,  see  [13:48]. 

[14:9]  Mqhqbu’iyko,  Mqhy? iyko  ‘owl  corner  arrojm’  ‘owl  arroyo5 
(MqhybiCu,  see  [14:11];  \yf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix;  kq  ‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’).  See  [14:11]. 

[14:10]  Mahqbukwaje’oku,  Mahtfoku  ‘hills  of  the  height  by  owl  cor¬ 
ner’  ‘owl  hills’  (MqhqhvHu,  see  [14:11];  kwaje  ‘height’;  ’oku 
‘hill’).  See  [14:11]/ 

[14:11]  (1)  Mqhqbu’u  ‘owl  corner’  (?nqhy,  ‘owl’;  bPu  ‘large  low 
roundish  place’). 

(2)  Eng.  Guache  settlemcntand  vicinity.  (>Span.).  =Span.(3)„ 

(3)  Span.  Guache,  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Eng.  (2).  So  far 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  learn,  “Guache”  has  no  meaning  in  Span., 
and  is  not  a  corruption  of  any  Tewa  name.  Cf.,  however,  Guache- 
panque  [14:20]. 
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This  Mexican  settlement  merges  into  Placita  Larga  [14:12]  on 
the  south,  and  is  separated  from  San  Jose  de  Chama  [13:41]  on 
the  north  by  MqhybuwiB  [14:8]. 

[14:12]  (1)  ’ Oyw\heji ,  Buheji  ‘long  pueblo’  ‘long  town’,  translating 
the  Span,  name  i^oywi  ‘pueblo’,  hardty  properly  applied  to  a  Mexi¬ 
can  settlement;  heji  ‘  length  ’  ‘long’;  bu’u  ‘town’).  =Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Placita  Larga.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Placita  Larga  ‘long  town’.  =  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

Mr.  L.  Bradford  Prince  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  has  a  ranch 

near  this  place. 

[14:13]  Woie’iyJcQ,  see  [15:13]. 

[14:14]  (1)  Eng.  Angostura  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Angostura  ‘narrow  place’.  =Eng.  (1). 

[14:15]  (1)  Kutepa? iwe  ‘stone  wall  place’  (kutepa  ‘stone  wTall’  <lcu 
‘stone’;  tepa  ‘wall’;  ’iwe  locative).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Corral dePiedra.  (<Span.).  =Span.(3).  Cf.Tewa(l). 

(3)  Span.  Corral  de  Piedra  ‘stone  corral’.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1).  Both  the  Tewa  and  the  Span,  names  are  descriptive 
and  may  have  originated  independently. 

[14:16]  (1)  Butsq,bi’iH,  ButsqbPiwe  ‘new  town  place’  (bu’u  ‘town’; 
tsqbi  ‘newness’  ‘new’;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix;  ’ iwe  locative).  This  name  is  felt  to  be  the  opposite  of 
BuJceji  or  Guachepanque  [14:20],  the  latter  name  meaning  ‘old 
town’. 

(2)  Eng.  Espanola.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3).  The  “official” 
spelling  of  the  name  omits  the  tilde. 

(3)  Span.  Espanola  ‘Spanish’,  agreeing  with  some  such  femi¬ 
nine  form  as  placita  ‘town’,  which  is  understood.  =Eng.  (2). 

The  Santa  Clara  people  definitely  claim  Espanola  as  within  the 
territory  formerly  considered  as  belonging  to  them.  Espanola 
contains  two  large  stores  and  a  number  of  American  inhabitants. 
The  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  pueblos  do  most  of 
their  shopping  here. 

[14:17]  Butsybi’iHkop'e,  Butsqb’i’Hepokop'e  ‘new  town  bridge’  ‘new 
town  wagon  bridge’  ( Butsqhi’i’1 ,  see  [14:16];  kop'e  ‘bridge’ 
‘boat’  <ko  ‘to  bathe’,  pK e  ‘stick’  ‘log’;  tepo  ‘wagon  road’ 
<te  ‘wagon’,  po  ‘trail’  ‘road’). 

This  is  the  only  wagon  bridge  between  San  Juan  Pueblo  and 
Buckman  [20:19].  'When  the  Rio  Grande  is  so  high  as  to  make 
the  fords  near  San  Ildefonso  dangerous  the  San  Ildefonso  people 
in  driving  to  Espanola  take  the  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  is  not  so  good  as  that  on  the  western  side,  cross¬ 
ing  by  means  of  this  bridge. 
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[14:18]  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  see  [15:18]. 

[14:19]  Santa  Clara  Tyywsejoleoliu’u  ‘high  arroyo  ’  (twi/ivxjo  ‘very 
high ’  <  tuywse  1  high  ’,  jo  augmentative;  kohu’u  ‘  arroyo  with  bar¬ 
rancas  ’  <  ko  ‘  barranca  hu’u  ‘  large  groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’).  Why 
this  name  is  applied  was  not  known  to  the  informants. 

[14:20]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Potsipg’vge  ‘down  at  the  mud  string  place’ 
( potsi  ‘mud’  <po  ‘water’,  tsi  unexplained;  pd’v  ‘thread’ 
‘string’  ‘cord’,  used  also  figuratively;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 
Span.  (4)  is  a  corruption  of  this  name.  The  Santa  Claras  of  the 
present  day  do  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
and  the  informants  have  puzzled  much  over  it.  The  reference  is 
perhaps  to  a  muddy  string,  or  to  mud  lying  in  the  form  of  a 
string.  The  word  potsi  is  applied  to  any  mud  except  regularly 
made  adobe  mud,  the  latter  being  called  napota. 

(2)  Bukeji  ‘old  town’  (bu’u  ‘town’;  keji  ‘old’  postpound). 
This  name  is  felt  to  be  the  opposite  of  Butsqbi’iH,  Espanola 
[14:16],  the  latter  name  meaning  ‘  new  town  ’.  The  name  Bukeji 
is  used  especially  in  conversation  when  it  is  feared  that  Mexicans 
would  overhear  and  understand  Guachepanque. 

(3)  Eng.  Guachepanque.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Guachepanque.  (<Tewa  (1)).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3). 

The  settlement  of  Guachepanque  lies  mostly  on  the  edge  of  the 

low  mesa.  The  Santa  Claras  distinguish  the  lowlands  lying  in 
this  vicinity  by  the  river  as  Potsipq’vgenuge,  see  [14:21].  The 
Santa  Claras  usually  pass  through  Guachepanque  when  going  to 
Espanola.  If  talking  Span.,  they  sometimes  use  low  tones  when 
passing  this  place,  for  fear  that  the  Mexicans  will  overhear. 
This  is,  of  course,  mere  sentiment. 

[14:21]  Santa  Clara  Potsipq’^genuge  ‘down  below  the  mud  string- 
place’,  referring  to  [14:20]  (PotsipqPge,  see  [14:20];  nu’u  ‘below’; 
ge  ‘  down  at’  ‘over  at’).  As  explained  under  [14:20],  this  name 
is  applied  to  the  lowlands  by  the  river  at  [14:20]. 

[14:22]  Santa  Clara  Peak,  see  [2:13]. 

[14:23]  Pitepiyf  ‘loathsome  penis  mountain’  (pi  for  pjda  ‘head  of  the 
penis’;  te  ‘loathsomeness’  ‘loathsome’;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 

[14:24]  (1)  K'apopohu’u ,  K'apo’impohu’u,  K'apopotsi’i,  K '  apo’impo- 
tsi’i  ‘creek  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71]’  ‘canyon  of  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo  [14:71]’  ( ICapo ,  see  [14:71];  ’i? if  locative  and  ad¬ 
jective-forming  postfix;  pohu’u  ‘arroyo  with  water  in  it’  <po 
‘water’,  A  u’u  ‘  large  groove  ’  ‘arroyo’;  potsi’’ i  ‘  canyon  with  water 
in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  tsi’i  ‘canyon’).  Pohu’u  is  used  of  the  more 
open,  pofsi’i  of  the  more  closed-in,  parts  of  the  creek.  Merely 
pohu’u  or  potsi’ i  is  often  used  by  the  Santa  Claras,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  to  which  creek  or  canyon  the  reference  is  made.  Santa  Clara 
Creek  is  appropriately  named,  for  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  is  at  its 
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mouth,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indians  as  their  own 
creek.  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Clara  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  de  Santa  Clara,  Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara,  Canon 
de  Santa  Clara  ‘  creek,  arroyo  or  canyon  of  [14:71]’.  =Eng.  (2). 
“  Les  rivieres  .  .  .  Santa  Clara.”  1  Bandelier’s  “Arroyo  de  Santa 
Clara”2  certainly  does  not  apply  to  Santa  Clara  Creek;  see 
under  [14:116]. 

[14:25]  Kusunfupiyf,  see  [2:15]. 

[14:26]  Santa  Clara  Apipibu'u  ‘naked  red  corner’  Qajpi  ‘ nakedness ’ 
‘naked’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 
This  name  refers  to  a  low  place  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  It 
is  said  to  be  reddish.  Cf.  [14:27]. 

[14:27]  Santa  Clara  ’  Apipibukwaje  ‘  naked  red  corner  height’  i^Apipi- 
bu’u,  see  [14:26];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[14:28]  Santa  Clara  Tsdewcui  ‘wide  gap  of  the  little  eagle’  ( tse 
‘  eagle’;  ’<?  diminutive;  wcui  ‘  wide  gap’). 

[14:29]  Santa  Clara  KAon  fXQpivie,  KiPon  fsegibiPu  ‘  stone  on  its  head 
place’  ‘stone  on  its  head  corner’  (feu  ‘stone’;  ’’onfcg.gi  ‘on  the 
head’,  adverb;  ’iwe  locative;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 
There  are  at  this  place  “tent-rocks”  (see  pis.  6-8),  which  are 
thought  to  resemble  people  carrying  objects  on  their  heads;  hence 
the  name. 

[14:30]  Santa  Clara  T  s%lc  %nnqz  ‘white  meal  place’  (ts%  ‘whiteness’ 
‘white’;  Tes^yf  ‘meal’  ‘flour’;  n%  locative). 

A  Mexican  family  is  said  to  live  at  this  place,  which  is  north 
of  the  creek,  under  Kusun fupiyf  [14:25]. 

[14:31]  Santa  Clara  Kuqwa’iH  ‘rock  house  place’  (leu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’; 
qwa  denoting  state  of  being  receptacle  ;  HH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix).  The  name  refers  to  the  location  of  a  rock 
which  has  caves  in  it  or  is  hollow,  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
house. 

[14:32]  Santa  Clara  Buwalcupai awe  ‘sunny  place  of  the  stone  for  baking 
bread’  ( buwahu  ‘bread  stone’,  referring  here  to  stone  of  the  kind 
of  which  slabs  are  made  for  cooking  buwajabe  ‘paper  bread’ 
<  buwa  ‘bread’,  jabe  ‘to  tear  off  the  surface  layer  from  an 
object’;  leu  ‘  stone  ’;  pop  awe  ‘sunny  place’  ‘sunny  side’  <paia 
akin  to  Jemezjpe  ‘sun’,  we  locative). 

There  is  said  to  be  at  this  place  a  deposit  of  the  kind  of  sand¬ 
stone  used  for  preparing  guayave  slabs.  So  far  as  could  be 
learned,  the  Santa  Clara  or  other  Tewa  do  not  get  guayave  stones 
from  this  place  at  the  present  time. 


1  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  24,  1908. 


2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  65,  1892. 
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[14:33]  Santa  Clara  j'up'innse? or)W\keji  ‘pueblo  ruin  at  the  narrow 
point’  (f  u’u  ‘  horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point,  as  of  a  mesa 
top’;  piyf  for  pirjfd  ‘narrowness’  ‘narrow’;  n%  locative; 
’ qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  Ki’qywi  ‘pueblo’,  Jeeji  ‘old’  postpound). 
The  Santa  Clara  informant  does  not  know  why  this  name  is 
given;  he  thinks  that  the  narrow  point  referred  to  may  be  the  whole 
of  the  mesa.  Bandelier  writes:  “On  the  north  side  a  castle-like 
mesa  of  limited  extent  detaches  itself  from  the  foot  of  the  Pelado. 
The  Tehuas  call  it  Shu-finne.”1  “Shu  Finne.”2  “Shu-finne.”3 
“  Shufinne.” 4  “Shufinne.”5  “Tsiphenu.”6  “Tsifeno.”6  The 
forms  “Tsiphenu”  “Tsifeno,”  meaning  black  obsidian’  (see 
under  Minerals,  p.  584)  are  incorrect,  being  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  by  the  writer  in  1908  from  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa 
Clara  Indians,  who  did  not  know  the  old  Santa  Clara  name  for 
the  place.  Mr.  Ignacio  Aguilar  of  San  Ildefonso  calls  the  place 
Tsip\nnu.  ‘black  obsidian’  to  this  day.  The  ruin  and  locality 
are  described  by  Bandelier 7  and  by  Hewett.8  See  [14:46],  [14:54]. 

[14:34]  Santa  Clara  Kup'qbtPu  ‘rocky  rabbit-brush  corner’  (Jcu 
‘  stone  ">\p  p,  ‘  rabbit-brush’  ‘  Chrysothamnus  bigelovii  ’ ;  bviu  ‘  large 
low  roundish  place’).  See  [14:35]. 

[14:35]  Santa  Clara  Kup  y,bukwaje> qywijkeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  the  height 
at  rabbit-brush  corner’,  referring  to  [14:34]  ( Kupubu’u ,  see 
[14:34];  kwaje  ‘height’;  ’ oywiJceji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  (’ qywi  ‘pueblo’, 
keji  ‘old’  postpound). 

[14:36]  Santa  Clara  Qwgnsapd’ akonnu  ‘plain  of  the  soft  rat  excre¬ 
ment’  {qwseyf  a  species  of  rodent  resembling  the  woodrat;  sapo 
‘watery  excrement’  <sa  ‘excrement’,  po  ‘water’;  ’ akonnu 
‘plain’  <’ akoyf  ‘plain’,  nu  locative). 

This  is  a  low,  level,  meadow-like  place.  See  [14:37]. 

[14:37]  Santa  Clara  Qwdg.nsapo'  akqnnu! qyvopkeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  at  the 
plain  of  the  soft  rat  excrement’,  referring  to  [14:36]  (Qwsensapo- 
’ akonnu ,  see  [14:36];  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <^opw\  ‘pueblo’, 
keji  ‘old’  postpound). 

[14:38]  Santa  Clara  TsipiwPi  ‘gap  where  the  pieces  of  flaking  stone 
come  out  of  the  ground’  ( tsPi  ‘flaking  stone’;  pi  ‘to  emerge’  ‘to 
come  out’  ‘to  go  out’  ‘to  issue’;  wPi  ‘gap’  ‘pass’).  For  quoted 
forms  of  the  name  see  [14:39]. 

Doctor  Hewett  furnishes  the  information  that  the  gap  or  pass 
referred  to  by  this  name  is  west  of  the  ruin  [14:39],  q.  v. 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  66,  1892. 

2  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.378,  1890. 

s  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7,  19,  66,  67. 

<  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  598,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  14, 1906;  Communautds,  p.  45,  1908. 

6  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  702, 1909. 

0  Harrington,  ibid. 

7  Final  Report,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66-67. 

8  Antiquities,  No.  1,  1906. 
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[14:39]  Santa  Clara  Tsipiwi’qywikeji1’  pueblo  ruin  at  [14:38]’  {Tsipiwki, 
see  [14:38];  '‘qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  poywi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’ 
postpound).  Hewett  mentions  “cliff  dwellings  of  Chupadero 
Canyon”  [14:87]. 1  “Chipivvi”.2 

TsipiwiH  is  a  ruin  situated  on  the  southern  rim  of  the  mesa 
east  of  the  gap  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  according  to  Doctor 
Hewett,  by  whom  it  is  described.3 

[14:40]  Santa  Clara  Pujekokiku ,  PujkiykoJivJu  ‘arroyo  of  [14:46]’ 
{Puje ,  see  [14:46];  ’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
kqhu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <kq  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

The  two  chief  head  waters,  or  rather  head  gulches,  of  this 
arroyo  unite  just  south  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  mesa 
[14:45]  to  form  Pujekofoku  proper. 

[14:41]  Santa  Clara  Puj eywxykaboP  ‘rock-pine  grove  of  [14:46]’ 
(. Puje ,  see  [14:46];  ywseyf  ‘rock-pine’  ‘Pinus  scopulorum’;  lea 
‘denseness’  ‘dense’  ‘forest’;  boM  ‘large  roundish  pile’,  possibly 
referring  here  to  a  hill,  but  more  probably  referring  to  a  grove). 

The  Santa  Clara  informant  insists  that  this  is  a  regular  place 
name. 

[14:42]  Santa  Clara  Ilybe’e  ‘ little  corner  of  the  one-seeded  juniper’ 
{hy,  ‘one-seeded  juniper’  ‘Juniperus  monosperma’;  be’e  ‘small 
low  roundish  place’).  Cf.  [14:43]. 

[14:43]  Santa  Clara  Ilybekwaje  ‘height,  at  the  little  corner  of  the  one- 
seeded  juniper  ’  {Tlybe’e,  see  [14:42];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[14:44]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin,  located  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[14:45]  Santa  Clara  Pujekwaje,  Pujekwage  ‘height  of  [14:46]’  ‘mesa 
of  [14:46]’  {Puje,  see  [14:46];  kwaje  ‘height’;  kwage  ‘height’ 
‘mesa’).  (PL  4.) 

“Puye  is  a  rock  of  grayish-yellow  tufa,  5,750  feet  long,  vary¬ 
ing  in  width  from  90  to  700  feet.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  great 
tufaceous  blanket  that  once  covered  the  entire  Pajarito  plateau 
to  a  thickness  of  from  50  to  500  feet.”4  See  [14:46]. 

[14:46]  Santa  Clara  Puje’yywikeji  probably  ‘pueblo  ruin  where  the 
rabbits  meet  or  assemble’  ( pu  probably  ‘cottontail  rabbit’;  je 
probably  ‘to  meet’  ‘to  assemble’;  ’’yywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’ 
<jyyw\  ‘pueblo’  (Santa  Clara  dialectic  form  of  Tewa ’oywi),  heji 
‘old’  postpound).  This  etymology  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
given  by  Tewa  Indians  when  asked  to  etymologize  the  word.  The 
Santa  Clara  pronounce  puje  with  rising-falling  tone  of  the  last 
syllable,  while  je  ‘to  meet’  has  a  level  tone.  One  informant  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  the  etjunology  given  above  is  correct,  the  name  may 

1  General  View,  p.  598,  1905. 

2  Hewett:  Antiquities,  p.  15,  1906;  CommuuauWs,  p.  45,  1908. 

3  Antiquities,  No.  3,  1906. 

1  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  697, 1909. 
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refer  to  rabbits  being  driven  together  at  a  communal  rabbit  hunt. 
Although  jpu  refers  property  to  the  species  of  cottontail  rabbits 
with  which  the  Tewa  are  familiar,  it  is  also  used  as  the  general 
word  for  ‘rabbit’.  Puje  means  ‘deerskin’.  Stephen1  gives 
“puye”  as  meaning  ‘quail’  in  the  Hano  dialect  of  Tewa.  Note 
also  the  etymology  by  Hewett,  quoted  below.  “Puiye.”2 
“Puye.”3  “Pu-ye.”4  “Puye  (Tewa:  [place  of  the]  ‘berry’)”.5 
“  Puye.”6 

The  pueblo  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier,7  by  Hewett,8  and  by 
S.  G.  Morley.9  The  Santa  Claras  say  that  their  ancestors  lived 
at  Puye,  although  this  is  perhaps  a  conclusion  at  which  they  would 
naturally  arrive  rather  than  a  definite  historical  tradition.  The 
Tewa  of  the  other  pueblos  consider  that  all  the  country  about 
Santa  Clara  Creek  belongs  to  the  Santa  Clara  Indians,  and  that 
Puye ,  being  situated  in  this  country,  must  also  belong  to  the 
Santa  Claras.  The  writer  has  talked  with  many  Tewa  on  the 
subject,  but  has  never  been  able  to  learn  anything  further  than 
this.  But  Bandelier10  writes: 

For  two  consecutive  years  I  inquired  of  the  Tehuas  of  San  Juan  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso  if  they  knew  anything  about  the  cave  dwellers,  and  they  invariably  told  me 
they  did  not.  At  last,  in  1888,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  during  three  protracted  stays  at  their  village  I  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  several  of  their  principal  Shamans.  These  medicine-men 
assured  me  that  the  pueblo  on  the  summit  of  the  Pu-ye,  and  the  cave  dwellings 
in  that  cliff  and  at  the  Shu-finne,  were  the  work  and  abodes  of  their  ancestors. 
Subsequently  I  questioned  the  medicine-men  of  San  Juan,  and  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  what  their  neighbors  had  told  me  was  true,  but  that  it  was  no  part 
of  their  local  traditional  history.  The  same  was  said  to  me  afterwards  by  one 
of  the  wizards  of  San  Ildefonso.  The  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  also  informed  me 
that  drought  and  the  hostility  of  nomadic  Indians  had  compelled  the  final  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  sites.  The  statements  of  these  Indians  were  so  emphatic,  that  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  them.  The  cave-houses  and  the  highest  pueblo 
appear  therefore  to  have  been  the  homes  of  that  portion  of  the  Tehua  tribe  whose 
remnants  now  inhabit  the  village  of  Santa  Clara,  in  days  long  previous  to  the 
coming  of  Europeans. 

The  statements  which  Santa  Clara  Indians  have  made  to  the 
present  writer  relative  to  this  subject  have  been  only  what  one 
might  expect,  and  apparently  are  based  on  speculation  rather 
than  definite  tradition.  Hodge11  says: 

The  natives  [the  Santa  Claras]  assert  that  their  ancestors  dwelt  in  the  clusters 
of  artificial  grottos  excavated  in  cliffs  of  pumice-stone  (Puye  and  Shufinne) 


1  A.  M.  Stephen,  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  Te'wa,  One  of  the  Moki  Pueblos,  extract  made  by 
A.  S.  Gatschet,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  MS.  no.  1540. 

2  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  3,  1890. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  178;  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  598, 1905;  Communautfe,  p.  29  et  passim,  1908. 

4  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  67  et  passim,  1892. 

6 Hewett  in  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  vi,  p.  649,  1904. 

3  Hewett:  Antiquities,  p.  14,  1906;  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  703  et  passim,  1909;  Harrington,  ibid. 

7  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  67-71,  1892. 

8Antiquities,  No.  2,  1906,  also  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  1909. 

9Ibid.,  xxxn,  No.  2,  p.  121,  1910. 

“Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  74-75, 1892. 

“Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  456,  1910. 
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west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  this  may  be  true  of  both  historic  and  prehistoric 
times;  but  the  Santa  Clara  people  probably  were  not  the  only  Tewa  occupants 
of  these  cliff-lodges. 

j Puye  has  given  the  names  to  [14:40],  [14:45],  and  [14:47]. 

[14:47]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Pujepopi  ‘spring at  [14:46]’  ( Puje ,  see  [14:46]; 
popi  ‘spring’  <po  ‘water’,  pi  ‘ to  issue’). 

(2)  Eng.  Nine  Mile  spring.  It  is  called  thus  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  9  miles  from  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  or  from  the  Rio 
Grande. 

[14:48]  Santa  Clara  Suwakq  ‘warm  barranca’  (suwa  ‘warmth’  ‘warm’; 
icq  ‘barranca’).  Why  this  bank  or  gulch  is  called  warm  the  in¬ 
formants  did  not  know.  Suwa  is  used  much  as  Eng.  ‘  warm  ’  is 
used,  of  objects  which  are  warm,  of  warm  and  sunny  locations,  etc. 

[14:49]  Santa  Clara  Rupitiuneg,  ‘at  the  small  pile  or  piles  of  stones’ 
( leu  ‘stone’;  pRu  ‘small  roundish  pile’  of  about  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  as  b-ui;  nx  locative). 

[14:50]  Santa  Clara  Ta p ' oj ateqwa’iwe  ‘place  of  Tafoya’s  house’ 
(Tap' oja  <Span.  Tafoya,  surname  of  a  Mexican  who  has  a  house 
at  this  place;  teqwa  ‘house’  < te  ‘dwelling-place’,  qwa  denoting 
state  of  being  a  receptacle;  Hwe  locative). 

[14:51]  Santa  Clara  Potage  ‘down  at  the  place  where  the  squashes, 
pumpkins,  or  gourds  are  dried ’  (po  ‘squash’  ‘pumpkin’  ‘gourd’; 
to ‘to  be  dry’  ‘to  dry’,  transitive;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  Cf. 
[14:52]. 

[14:52]  Santa  Clara  PotagehRu  ‘  arroyo  at  the  place  where  the 
squashes,  pumpkins,  or  gourds  are  dried’  ( Potage ,  see  [14:51]; 
hti’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[14:53]  Santa  Clara  ’ Awap'asalciHmu  ‘corner  where  the  cat-tails  are’ 
i^awap'a  ‘cat-tail’;  sa  2  +  plural  of  t/a  ‘to  be  at  a  place’;  IciHmu 
said  to  mean  about  the  same  as  buiu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

[14:54]  Santa  Clara  P'y,p'inn%,  P'pp  innxkwaje  ‘rabbit-brush  nar¬ 
row  place’  ‘rabbit-brush  narrow  place  height’  ( p'u  rabbit-brush’ 
‘Chrysothamnus  bigelovii’;  p'ipf  for  p'pjki  ‘narrowness’  ‘nar¬ 
row’;  use,  locative;  kwaje  ‘height’).  Cf.  [14:33]  and  [14:55]. 

[14:55]  Santa  Clara  P'y,p'\nnsg.JiAu  ‘  rabbit-brush  narrow  place  arroyo’ 
( P\ip'inn% ,  see  [14:54];  hPu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

It  is  said  that  the  main  wagon  road  leading  to  Puje  [14:46] 
passes  through  the  lower  part  of  this  arroyo. 

[14:56]  Santa  Clara  ’ Abe’ehu’u  ‘little  chokecherry  arroyo’  (\ibe 
‘ chokecherry ’  ‘Prunus  melanocarpa’;  ’<s  diminutive;  IPu  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[14:57]  Roman  Mountain,  see  [2:41]. 

[14:58]  Santa  Clara  JTqmp'qmbio’u  ‘black  earth  corner ’  (nqijf  ‘earth’; 
p\Vf  ‘ blackness’  ‘black’;  ba’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place).  Cf. 
[14:59]. 
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[14:59]  Santa  Clara  Nqmp  zykwaje  ‘black  earth  height’  (nqrnjiejjf, 
see  [14:58];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[14:60]  Santa  Clara  Te’jui’i1  ‘box-elder  place’  ( te’jiui  ‘box-elder’ 
‘Acer  negundo’;  Yl  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

[14:61]  Santa  Clara  Pobe’e  ‘little  corner  of  the  squashes,  pumpkins, 
or  gourd’  ( po  ‘squash’  ‘pumpkin’  ‘gourd’;  be’e  ‘small  low 
roundish  place’).  Cf.  [14:62]. 

[14:62]  Santa  Clara  Pobehu’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  little  corner  of  the 
squashes,  pumpkins,  or  gourds’  {Pobe’e,  see  [14:61];  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[14:63]  Santa  Clara  ’ A’atsqywsebe’ e  ‘little  corner  of  the  blue  slope’ 
(a’a  ‘steep  or  short  slope’;  tsqywsti  ‘blueness’  ‘blue’  ‘greenness’ 
‘green’;  be’e  ‘small  low  roundish  place’). 

[14:64]  Santa  Clara  Potsibe’e  ‘little  mud  corner’  ( potsi  ‘mud’  <  po 
‘water’,  tsi  unexplained;  be’e  ‘small  low  roundish  place’).  Cf. 
[14:20]. 

[14:65]  Santa  Clara  Qwxmpiwi’i  ‘gap  of  the  red-tailed  hawk’  ( qwsempi 
“red-tail  hawk”,  unidentified  species  of  bird  <qweeyf  ‘tail’,  pi 
‘redness’  ‘red’;  wi’i  ‘gap’  ‘pass’).  The  gulch  at  the  place  is 
probably  called  Qwsempiwihu’u  (hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

The  locality  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer,  but  the  gap  itself 
could  not  be  definitely  located.  Perhaps  it  is  identical  with  the 
gulch  or  arro}To. 

[14:66]  Santa  Clara  Jowi’i  ‘cane  cactus  gap’  (jo  ‘cane  cactus’  ‘Opun- 
tia  arborescens ’ ;  wi’i  ‘gap1). 

[14:67]  Santa  Clara  K apopohu’ ijjkwxlcqmpokop 'e  ‘railroad  bridge  of 
[14:24]’  ( Kapopohu’u ,  see  [14:24];  ’iyf  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  kws^kumpo  ‘railroad’  <jkvo3pJcy,y  f  ‘iron’,  of  ob¬ 
scure  etymology ’,  po  ‘trail’  ‘road’;  Jcop'e  ‘bridge’  ‘boat’  <Jco 
‘to  bathe’,  p  e  ‘stick’  ‘log’). 

[14:68]  Santa  Clara  Nubu’u  ‘corner  below’  (nu’u  ‘below’  ‘under’; 
bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  The  place  is  called  thus,  it  is 
said,  because  it  is  far  below  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

[14:69]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Kapijcikeji  ‘old  chapel’  (kapija  <Span. 
capilla  ‘chapel’;  keji  ‘old’  postpound).  =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Santa  Clara  Misate’ekeji  ‘old  chapel’  ( misate’e  ‘chapel’ 
<misa  <Span.  misa  ‘Roman  Catholic  mass’;  te  ‘dwelling-place’ 
‘house’;  ’e  diminutive;  lceji  ‘old’  postpound).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  the  Old  Chapel.  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Capilla  Vieja  ‘old  chapel’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

It  is  said  that  there  is  at  this  place  the  ruin  of  a  Catholic 
chapel. 
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[14:70]  Seco  Arroyo,  see  [15:26]. 

[14:71]  (1)  Ifapo’uywi  of  obscure  etymology  (Fapo  unexplained; 
'>y,pwi  ‘pueblo’).  Although  a  large  number  of  Tewa  Indians  have 
been  questioned  concerning  the  etymology  of  this  name  and 
although  what  are  apparently  cognate  forms  of  the  name  occur  in 
other  Tanoan  languages,  K'apo  has  withstood  up  to  the  present 
time  all  attempts  to  explain  its  meaning.  Both  syllables  are 
long  in  the  Tewa  form  of  the  name;  the  first  syllable  has  level 
tone  and  the  second  syllable  circumflex  tone.  The  syllable  k ' a 
with  level  tone  has  no  meaning  in  Tewa.  Neither  k'a  ‘corral’ 
‘fence’,  k  'a  ‘weight’  ‘heavy’,  kKa  in  tsik'a  ‘eyeball’  (tsi  ‘eye’) 
nor&V°  ‘wild  rose’  ‘rose’  ‘anyrosa  species’ is  identical  with 
the  syllable  k'amlCapo.  The  second  syllable  of  ICapo,  namely 
po,  is  even  more  perplexing.  It  has  the  circumflex  tone,  as  said 
above,  and  is  identical  with  Tewa  po  ‘trail’  ‘road’.  The  seem¬ 
ingly  cognate  Jemez  form  of  the  name  (see  Jemez  (5),  below)  has 
as  its  second  syllable  the  Jemez  word  pa,  ‘  water’,  cognate  with 
Tewa  po  ‘water’.  The  quoted  Taos,  Picuris,  and  Isleta  forms 
seem  to  show  pa  ‘water’.  Tewa  has  besides  po  ‘trail’,  also  po 
‘  water  ’  and  po  ‘  moon’,  each  of  these  three  words  having  a  differ¬ 
ent  tone.  The  etymology  of  the  name  ITapo  is  not  known  either 
to  the  Tewa  or  to  the  Jemez.  If  a  Tewa  Indian  is  asked  to  give 
the  meaning  of  JP apo  he  couples  either  ‘  corral  ’,  ‘  heavy  ’,  ‘  spheri¬ 
cal’,  or  ‘rose’  with  either  ‘trail’,  ‘water’,  or  ‘moon’.  Some  of 
the  fancied  etymologies  formed  in  this  way  are  very  pretty. 
Thus  he  may  render  the  name  by  ‘  rose-trail  ’  ‘  spherical  moon  ’ 
‘  heavy  water  ’.  One  informant  was  strongly  in  favor  of  ‘  corral 
water  ’.  An  investigator  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  writes:  “  I  asked 
.  .  .  what  Kapo  meant  .  .  .  He  answered  without  hesitation 
‘dew’  (Span,  rocio)— what  comes  in  the  night  and  looks  pretty  in 
the  morning.”  This  Indian  had  chosen  the  meanings  ‘  rose-water  ’ 
and  construed  them  as  the  water  on  rose  plants,  that  is,  ‘  dew’,  the 
similarity  in  sound  between  Span,  rosa  ‘  rose’  and  Span,  rocio  ( c 
in  New  Mexican  Span.  =  s),  ‘  dew  ’,  perhaps,  helping  along  this  ety¬ 
mology.  In  a  later  letter  the  same  investigator  writes:  “  I  have 
discovered  that  the  Indians  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  K'apo.” 
The  writer  is  hopeful  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  forms  of  the 
name  in  the  Indian  languages  in  which  it  occurs,  other  than  Tewa, 
will  make  clear  its  etymology.  Some  of  the  forms  quoted  below 
represent  a  variant  pronunciation,  IPapo’’0.  It  is  possible,  but 
hardly  probable,  that  the  name  of  a  former  Tano  Tewa  pueblo, 
Bandelier’s  “Ka-po”,  etc.  [29:unlocated]  is  the  same.  Cf.  this 
name,  and  also  Kapo,  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [14:71],  which  is, 
of  course,  entirely  distinct.  The  present  pueblo  [14:71]  is  said  to 
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be  the  third  which  has  borne  the  name  K'  apo.  The  first  to  have 
this  name  was  [14:116],  the  second  [14:117].  See  general  dis¬ 
cussion  below:  “Capoo.”1  “Capo.”2  “Ca-po.”3  “Ka-po.”4 

“Kapung”5 6  (given  as  Hano  Tewa  name).  “  Kapou.”8 
“Ka-Poo.”7  “Kap-ho”8  (given  as  San  lldefonso  and 
San  Juan  name).  “  K’ha-po'-o.”9  “Ka'po.”10  “Kah-po.”11 

“Ca-po.” 12  “  K'hapoo  ‘where  the  roses  (?)  grow  near  the 

water.’”  13 


(2)  Taos  “  Haip&ai”.14  “Hai’bata”.8  HUibAyu”.8 

(3)  Picuris  “Haiphaha”.8  “Kaipaa ‘in  the  river  there  are  wet 
cornstalks’”.15 

(4)  Isleta  “  K’haibhai  ”.8 

(5)  Jemez /‘japagi’i  of  obscure  etymology  but  evidentty  akin  to 
the  Tewa,  Tiwa,  and  Keresan  forms  (fjd  unexplained;  pa  ‘water’; 
at  least  it  sounds  exactly  the  same  as  Jemez  pd  ‘water’;  gi'i  loca¬ 
tive,  probably  equivalent  to  Tewa  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  This 
name  was  given  the  writer  as  the  old  and  now  no  longer  used 
Jemez  name  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.  It  was  seen  at  once,  however, 
that  it  must  be  the  old  Jemez  name  for  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  K'apo. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  same  name  was  obtained 
bjr  Mr.  Hodge  as  the  name  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  see  below.  The 
people  of  xjdpdgidl  are  called  by  the  Jemez  fjdpatfa’df  ( ffa’df 
‘people’).  “Shi-ap'-a-gi”.8 

(6)  Pecos  “Giowaka-a/”. 16 *  “Giowatsa-a/ ”.18  “Giowa-”  in  these 
forms  is  clearly  the  same  as  Jemez  giowa  ‘over  above’  ‘up- 
country’;  “tsa-a/”  of  the  Pecos  form  second  given  is  certainly 
equivalent  to  Jemez  fjd'df  ‘people’.  In  the  Jemez  language 
giowdfja’af  means  ‘  up-country  people’ and  is  said  to  be  applied 
to  the  Ute,  Jicarilla  Apache,  Taos,  etc.,  who  live  up-country, 


1  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  59,  1630. 

2Vetancnrt  (1696),  Cr6nica,  p.  317,  1871. 

3  Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,  1885. 

■f  Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Int.  Cong.  Amer.,  vn,  p.  457,  1890;  also  in  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  124,  260, 

1890. 

6  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37,  1891. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  ii,  p.  61. 

7  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  232,  1893. 

3  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  457,  1910). 

s Ibid. 

WFewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn..,  p.  614, 1900. 

11  Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 

nTwitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican ,  Sept.  22, 1910  (quoting  early  Span,  source). 

13  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  456,  1910. 

u  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

15  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

16  Stevenson,  Pecos  MS.  vocabulary,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1887. 
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above,  north  of  Jemez  Pueblo.  Probably  the  corresponding 
Pecos  form,  of  which  Stevenson  has  fortunately  given  us  a  record, 
had  the  same  meaning,  being  applied  to  the  Tewa  and  other  tribes 
living  up  country  from  the  Pecos.  The  “  ka-a'  ”  of  the  Pecos 
form  first  given  remains  unexplained. 

(7)  Pecos  “  Ak'-e-ji”.1 

(8)  Cochiti  Kaipa.  This  name  is  said  to  have  no  etymology 
known  to  the  Cochiti.  “Kai'p’a”.2 

(9)  “Sia ‘Tinjititja  me’”.3  The  last  syllable  is  evidently  m% 
‘  people  ’ . 

(10)  Acoma  “Kaiipa”.4 

(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  JYasaie’ etewa  4  middle  Tewa  ’  (nasabe’e  4  middle  ’ ; 
Tewa  ‘Tewa’).  So  called  because  Santa  Clara  is  the  central  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  Tewa  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande,  lying  between  San 
Ildefonso  and  San  Juan. 

(12)  Navaho  “Ana  S'ushf  ‘tribe  like  bears’”.5  It  is  explained 
that  the  Santa  Claras  are  so  named  from  their  skunk-skin  moccasins 
which  at  first  were  thought  to  be  of  bear  skin. 

(13)  Probably  Keres  or  Tiwa  “Caypa”.6  This  name  is  con¬ 
founded  with  San  Juan. 

(14)  Eng.  Santa  Clara.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (15). 

(15)  Span.  Santa  Clara  ‘Saint  Clara’.  =Eng.  (14).  “Santa 
Clara”.7  “St Clara”.8  “Sta Clara”.9  “S.Clara”.10 

With  ICapo  compare  the  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  Kapo1  oywilceji 
[5:23]  and  Bandelier’s  “Ka-po”  given  as  the  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin 
near  Golden,  New  Mexico  [29 :  un  located].  Bandelier  describes  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo:11  “Jemez,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Felipe  are  each  a 
double  quadrangle  with  two  squares.”  “At  Santa  Clara  .  .  . 
the  Yutas  .  .  .  have  assiduously  contributed  to  the  propagation 
of  the  species”.12  A  Santa  Clara  informant  knew  nothing  of  the 
Ute  blood  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo.  “The  church  of  Santa  Clara  was 
first  used  in  1761  ”.13  The  present  pueblo  is  the  third  to  bear  the 
name  ICapo  according  to  Santa  Clara  tradition.  The  first  ICapo 
pueblo  was  [14:116],  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  present 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo.  This  was  abandoned,  so  the  story  goes,  its 
inhabitants  building  a  second  village  called  ICapo  at  a  site  some¬ 
what  northeast  of  the  present  Santa  Clara;  see  [14:117]. 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  457, 1910): 

2  Hodge,  ibid. 

3  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  1910. 

4  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

3  Curtis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

6  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  256,  1871. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  116. 

8  De  l’lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Flor.,  1703. 

9  D’Anville,  Map  Amdr.  Septentrionale,  1746. 

10  Cr^py,  Map  Amdr.  Septentrionale,  1783  (?) 

41  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  265, 1890. 

42  Ibid.,  pp.  261-62. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  267,  note. 
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[14:72]  Santa  Clara  Kwphee  ‘oak  arroyito  (Jewse  ‘oak’;  he’-e  ‘small 
groove’  ‘arroyito’).  Cf.  [14:73],  [14:120]. 

[14:73]  Santa  Clara  Kwsehekwaje  ‘oak  arroyito  height’  (Awphe’e,  see 
[14:72];  kwaje  ‘height’).  Cf.  [14:72]. 

[14:74]  Santa  Clara  Kupunpsgbukohu’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  corner  where 
the  stone  is  conspicuous’  (Kupun pxbu’u,  see  [14:75];  kohu’u 
‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <hq  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [14:75]. 

[14:75]  Santa  Clara  Kupun  psgbu’u  ‘corner  where  the  stone  is  conspicu¬ 
ous’  Qcu  ‘stone’;  punpse  ‘to  be  conspicuous’  ‘to  be  noticeably 
beautiful’;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

[14:76]  Santa  Clara  Kunu’iyphu’u  ‘arroyo  below  the  rocks’  (&?Crock’ 
‘stone’;  nu’u  ‘below’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

There  is  said  to  be  white  sand  in  this  gulch.  Cf.  T14:77]. 

[14:77]  Santa  Clara  Kunu’iy  phuk/waje ,  Kunukwaje  ‘  height  of  the 
arroyo  below  the  rocks’  ‘height  of  the  place  below  the  rocks’ 
(Kunv’iyphu’u,  Kunu’u, see [14:76];  hwaje  ‘height’).  Cf.  [14:76]. 

[14:78]  Santa  Clara  P' eqwapohu’u  ‘drag  pole  or  log  creek’  (p  e  ‘pole’ 
‘log’;  qwa  ‘to  drag’;  pohu’u  ‘creek  with  water  in  it’  <,po 
‘water’,  hu’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

[14:79]  Santa  Clara  Ku’iyphu’u  ‘rocky  arroyo’  (feu  ‘rock’  ‘stone’; 
’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

[14:80]  San  Ildefonso  Tsabijo^ehu’u^  see  [18:8]. 

[14:S1]  Santa  Clara  Pi’qn psehu’u  ‘smooth  red  arroyo’  (pi  ‘redness’ 
‘red’;  ’qn  pee.  ‘smoothness’  ‘smooth’;  hu’u  ‘  large  gulch’  ‘arroyo’). 

[14:82]  Santa  Clara  T'anfahv’u  ‘arroyo  where  the  sun  lives  or 
dwells’,  said  to  refer  to  the  shining  of  the  sun  (t'qyp  ‘sun’;  t' a 
‘to  live’  ‘to  dwell’;  hu’u  ‘large  gulch’  ‘arroyo’).  For  the  name 
cf.  [23:16]  and  [23:17]. 

[14:83]  Santa  Clara  T'q^tsehu’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  yellow  mineral’ 
(t'y,'“  a  kind  of  whitish  mineral,  see  under  Minerals;  tse  ‘yel¬ 
lowness’  ‘yellow’;  hu’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

[14:84]  Santa  Clara  Qwawiwagi’iy phu’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  place  like  a 
gap  between  the  houserows  of  a  pueblo’  (qwawi’i  ‘gap  between 
the  houserows  of  a  pueblo’  <qwa  ‘house,’  indefinite  term  show¬ 
ing  state  of  being  a  receptacle,  wi’i  ‘gap’;  wagi  ‘like’  similar  to’ 
postfix;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large 
gap’  ‘arroyo’). 

[14:85]  (1)  Santa  Clara  K'ahu’u  ‘corral  arroyo’  (Fa  ‘corral’;  hu’u 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Latas  ‘slat  arroyo’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

[14:86]  (1)  Santa  Clara  w%mpupohu’u,  tyw%mpupo  ‘rock-pine  roots 
creek ’  (yw%yp  ‘rock-pine’  ‘Pinus  saxorum’;  pu  ‘base’  ‘root’; 
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pohii’u  ‘arroyo  with  water  in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  Tiu’u  ‘large  groove’ 
arroyo’).  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Pinavete  ‘rock-pine  arroyo’.  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

[14:87]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Ky.wihu’u  ‘skunk-bush  gap’  (Kywi’i,  see  under 
[14:unlocated];  Tiu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  San  lldefonso  ’A’an  fynda’yiniy  fibrin  ‘  arroyo  where  the  two 
maidens  sit’  ('a’anj’uyj°  2  +  plural  of  ’a’an f\L  ‘maiden’  ‘virgin’; 
da  ‘they  two’  third  person  dual  prefixed  pronoun  with  intransi¬ 
tive  verb;  ’%yf  ‘to  sit’;  ’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 

.  fix;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Why  this  name  is  applied 
was  not  known  to  the  informants. 

(3)  Eng.  Chupadero  Creek,  Chupadero  Arroyo,  Chupadero 
Can}Ton.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Chupadero,  Canon  Chupadero  ‘  sucking  place 
canyon’.  =Eng.  (3). 

Span,  chupadero  means  ‘sucking  place’  ‘nursing  bottle’. 
Doctor  Hewett  explains  the  application  of  the  name  Chupadero 
to  this  canyon  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  In  the  bed  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  arroyo,  Doctor  Hewett  says,  holes  or  pits  in 
the  sand  are  always  to  be  seen.  These,  which  are  sometimes  5 
feet  or  more  in  depth,  are  made  by  the  donkeys  pastured  in  the 
region,  who  always  obtain  water  in  this  fashion,  although  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  arroyo-bed  may  be  entirely  dry.  This  explanation 
probably  accounts  for  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  name  of 
Chupadero  on  the  map  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Hodge  informs  the 
writer  that  the  name  “chupadero”  is  applied  also  to  a  certain 
apterous  insect.  Information  given  by  Indians  and  Mexicans 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  application  is  current  in  New 
Mexico.  “ Chupadero  Canjmn.” 1  “Chupadero”.2  For  the  name 
cf.  [22:51],  [22:58],  [23:25],  [26:4]. 

[14:88]  Santa  Clara  P' ininiV  qeywi’i  ‘dwarf-corn  meal  gap’  (p'inini- 
Pseijf  ‘dwarf-corn’  a  variety  of  corn  resembling  our  sweet  corn 
‘dwarf’  ‘puny  and  undersized  person’,  New  Mex. 
Span,  pinineo  ‘pygmy’?,  Pseyf  ‘meal’  ‘flour;  wi’i  ‘gap’  ‘pass’). 
For  quoted  forms  of  the  name  see  under  [14:93]. 

Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer  that  this  is  a  deep  gap.  It 
has  given  names  to  [14:89],  [14:91],  and  [14:93]. 

[14:89]  Santa  Clara  P'ininiVseywiTcwaje  ‘  height  by  dwarf-corn  meal 
gap’  ( P'ininik'xywi’i ,  see  [14 :S8] ;  Tcwaje  ‘height’). 

[14:90]  Santa  Clara  Naiahu’yywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  the  arroyo  of 
cultivatable  fields’,  referring  to  [14:91]  (Naiahu’u,  see  [14:91]; 
’ yywiTceji  ‘  pueblo  ruin  ’  <  ’ y,yw\  ‘  pueblo  ’,  Tceji  ‘  old  ’  postpound). 


1  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598,  1905. 

2  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  707,  1909. 
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“Navahu”.1  “Navahu”.2  “Navahu”.3  The  ruin  stands  on 
low  land,  at  the  side  of  the  arroyo  [14:91]  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  It  is  described  by  Hewett.4 

[14:91]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Naiahu’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  cultivatable  fields’ 

( naia  ‘  piece  of  land  which  is  or  has  been  cultivated  or  is  con 
sidered  capable  of  being  cultivated’;  Jiu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘ar¬ 
royo’).  The  name  refers  to  any  arroyo  to  which  the  definition 
applies.  It  means  about  the  same  as  ‘  arroyo  where  the  people 
raise  crops’.  There  are  many  such  arroyos  in  the  rugged  Navaho 
country,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tribal  name  Navaho  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Tewa  nabahu’u  as  suggested  by  Hewett5;  see  under 
Navaho,  page  575.  For  quoted  forms  of  Naftahu’u  see  under 
[14:90]. 

(2)  Santa  Clara  P'ininiP%ywiy  fhu’u  ‘  dwarf -corn  meal  gap 
arroyo’  (P'ininiwi’’i,  see  [14:88];  ’i’®  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix;  hu’u  ‘  large  groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’). 

[14:92]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

[14:93]  Santa  Clara  P'ininiPs^ywi’iiywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  at  dwarf 
corn  meal  gap’  (P'ininiPgywi’i,  see  [14:88];  ’uywikeji  ‘pueblo 
ruin’  <’,iiywi  ‘pueblo’,  Tceji  ‘old’  postpound).  “  Pininicangwi 
(‘place  of  the  corn-flour’)”.6  “Pininicangwi.”6  “Phinini- 
kanwi’i.”7 

The  ruin  stands  on  low  land,  at  the  side  of  the  creek  [14:91] 
and  some  distance  east  of  the  gap  [14:88],  from  which  it  takes  its 
name. 

[14:94]  Nameless  ruin. 

[14:95]  Span.  Arroyo  del  Ojo  de  Agua  ‘arroyo  of  the  spring  of 
water  ’.  The  name  is  supplied  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[14:96]  Pimpije’iyqwoge  ‘northern  arm  of  the  delta’  (pimpije 
‘north’  <piyf  ‘mountain’,  pije  ‘toward’;  ’ 7 ’ ®  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  qyooQe  ‘delta’  ‘  arm  of  delta’  <qwo  ‘to 
cut  through’  ‘to  gouge  out’;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  One  of 
the  names  of  the  creek  [14:87]  may  also  be  prepounded.  See 
[14:87],  [14:97]. 

[14:97]  ’ Akompije’iyqwoge  ‘southern  arm  of  the  delta ’  (’ akompije 

‘south’  <  ^akoyf  ‘  plain’,  pije  ‘toward’;  ’iH  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix;  qwog_e  ‘delta’  ‘arm  of  delta’  <qwo  ‘to  cut 
through’  ‘  to  gouge  out’;  g.e  ‘  down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

[14:98]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[14:99]  Black  Mesa,  see  [18:19]. 

[14:100]  San  Ildefonso  Kupo ,  see  [16:50]. 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  16,  1906. 

2  Hewett,  Communaut^s,  p.  45,  1908. 

3  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  704,  1909. 

4  Hewett,  Antiquities,  No.  4. 

6  Hewett  in  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vni,  p.  193,  1906. 

6  Hewett:  Antiquities,  p.  16;  Communautc's,  p.  45. 

’Harrington  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  706,  1909. 
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[14:101]  San  Ildefonso  KupiuHMi,intsi,i ,  see  [16:49]. 

[14:102]  Guaje  Creek,  see  [16:53]. 

[14:103]  San  Ildefonso  Nsegetsi’i,  see  [16:80]. 

[14:104]  San  Ildefonso  Tfselni’u,  see  [16:20]. 

[14:105]  San  Ildefonso  T'qpihu’u ,  see  [16:24]. 

[14:106]  San  Ildefonso  P'ahewihw’u,  see  [16:25]. 

[14:107]  San  Ildefonso  5 E^aykoliPu^  see  [18:40]. 

[14:108]  Santa  Clara  E’apopohupseyge  ‘beyond  Santa  Clara  Creek’ 

( K'apopohw’u ,  see  [14:24];  pseyge  ‘beyond’). 

This  term  is  applied  more  or  less  definitely  to  the  region  beyond 
(north  of)  Santa  Clara  Creek. 

[14:109]  Santa  Clara  Belize  ‘arroyito  of  the  fruit  trees’  (be  ‘intro¬ 
duced  fruit’  ‘introduced  fruit  tree’,  meaning  originally  ‘round¬ 
ishness’;  he’e  ‘small  groove’  ‘arroyito’). 

The  informant  thought  that  some  fruit  trees  used  to  grow 
somewhere  in  this  gulch.  It  is  very  small  and  dry,  yet  is  appar¬ 
ently  identical  with  Bandelier’s  “mountain  torrent  called  Ar-. 
royo  de  Santa  Clara”.1  See  under  [14:116].  Cf.  [14:110]. 

[14:110]  Santa  Clara  Behekwaje  ‘fruit  tree  arroyito  height’  (Behe’e, 
see  [14:109];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[14:111]  Santa  Clara Katsivahe’e  ‘Cachina  arroyito’  ( Katsina  ‘cachina,’ 
a  kind  of  mythical  being;  he’e  ‘arroyito’).  Cf.  [14:112.] 

[14:112]  Santa  Clara  Katsinahekwaje  ‘height  by  Cachina  arroyito’ 
{Katsinahe’ <?,  see  [14:11];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[14:113]  Santa  Clara  Sabepenihe1 'e  ‘Athabascan  corpse  arroyito’  ( Sabe 
‘Athabascan  Indian’;  peni  ‘corpse’  ‘what  remains  of  a  dead 
body’;  he'e  ‘small  groove’  ‘arroyito’). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Jeanpon  states  that  he  learned  while  at  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo  that  two  “Apache”  Indians  are  buried  somewhere 
slightly  south  of  the  village.  At  times  in  the  night  these  Apache 
rise  from  their  graves  and  are  seen  by  Santa  Clara  Indians.  Mr. 
Jeanpon’s  informant  said  that  he  always  ran  when  he  passed  near 
the  place  at  night.  He  refused  to  tell  Mr.  Jeanpon  just  where 
these  Apache  lie  buried  for  fear  the  latter  might  dig  up  the 
remains,  an  act  which  the  informant  thought  might  cause  trouble. 
[Cf.  14:11]. 

[14:114]  Santa  Clara  Babepenihekwaje  ‘Athapascan  corpse  arroyo 
height’  ( Sabepenihe!  e ,  see  [14:113];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[14:115]  Santa  Clara  Kidq'hv'Ui  ‘painted  rock  point’  (ku  ‘stone’ 
‘rock’;  ta ’?  ‘painting’  ‘ pictograph ’ ;  wiai  ‘projecting  corner  or 
point  ’). 

[14:116]  Santa  Clara  K% apo’qjwikeji  (first  site)  of  obscure  etymology 
(A r'apo,  see  [14:71];  ’y, ywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <B<qir)w\  ‘pueblo’, 
keji  ‘  old  ’  postpound). 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  65,  1892 
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This  ruin  is  said  to  lie  northwest  of  Santa  Clara  and  west  of  the 
railroad  track.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first  and  original  site  of 
K'apo>y,7)wi.  Bandelier  certainly  refers  to  this  site  when  he 
writes:  “A  still  older  site  [than  [14:117]]  is  at  the  outlet  of  a 
mountain  torrent  called  Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  west  [of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo].  There,  say  the  natives, 
stood  ‘old  Kapo  before  the  white  man  and  the  gray  fathers  came 
to  dwell  among  us’”.1  It  is  not  known  what  is  meant  by  a 
“mountain  torrent  called  the  Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara”.  Any 
arroyo  back  of  Santa  Clara  would  be  called  Arroyo  de  Santa 
Clara  by  the  Mexicans.  The  ruin  must  lie  somewhere  near  Behee 
[14:109].  One  would  hardly  call  the  latter  a  “mountain  torrent”. 
Can  it  be  that  the  well  known  Santa  Clara  Canyon  is  here  referred 
to?  Hewett2  refers  to  this  ruin  in  the  last  clause  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage:  “Pres  du  village  de  Santa  Clara,  deux  endroits 
out  ete  autrefois  occupes  par  cette  tribu.  Celui  qui  a  ete  habite 
le  plus  recemment  est  Old  Kapo  [14:117],  a  quelques  metres  a 
l’est  du  village  actuel;  de  l’autre  il  ne  reste  que  des  debris”.  Cf. 
[14:71],  [14:117]. 

[14  :117]  Santa  Clara  KK apo’y.ywiTceji  (second  site)  of  obscure  ety 
mology  (K'apo,  see  [14:71];  ’’y, ywijceji  ‘pueblo  ruin’ 

‘pueblo’,  Tceji  ‘old’  postpound). 

It  is  said  that  this  ruin,  which  lies  northeast  of  the  present  vil¬ 
lage  of  Santa  Clara,  is  what  remains  of  the  pueblo  occupied  by 
the  Santa  Clara  Indians  after  they  abandoned  the  pueblo  [14:116] 
and  before  they  built  their  present  village  [14:71].  Bandelier1 
says  of  this  site:  “The  former  pueblo  and  church  of  Santa  Clara 
have  long  since  disappeared,  but  their  site  is  still  known  to  the 
Indians,  north  of  the  pueblo”.  Of  this  ruin  Hewett2  writes: 
“Pres  du  village  de  Santa  Clara,  deux  endroits  ont  ete  autrefois 
occupes  par  cette  tribu.  Celui  qui  a  ete  habite  le  plus  recemment 
est  Old  Kapo,  a  quelques  metres  a  l’est  du  village  actuel”.  Cf. 
[14:71],  [14:116].  So  far  as  can  be  learned  this  is  the  pueblo 
which  the  Santa  Claras  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  was  at  this  pueblo  that  the  church  and  monastery 
were  erected  between  1622  and  1629. 3 

[14:118]  Santa  Clara  Misatekeji  ‘old  church’  ( misate  ‘church’  <mish 
<Span.  misa  ‘  Roman  Catholic  mass’;  te  ‘  dwelling-place’  ‘house’; 
Tceji  ‘old’  postpound). 

“The  church  dates  from  1761  ’V  This  church  is  now  in  ruined 
condition  and  is  no  longer  used. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  65,  1892. 

2  Communautes,  p.  31,  1908. 

3  See  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  457,  1910. 
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[14:119]  A  special  name  is  applied  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indians  to  the 
southern  part  of  their  village,  but  unfortunately  the  name  is  not 
available. 

[14:120]  Santa  Clara Kws&lieps&yqe  ‘beyond  oak  arroyito’,  referring  to 
]14:72]  (Kwsehe'e,  see  [14:72];  fis&yqe  ‘beyond’).  This  name  refers 
rather  vaguely  to  the  locality  beyond  (that  is,  south  of)  the  gulch 
[14:72]. 

[14:121]  Santa  Clara  K'aftonuge  ‘down  below  [14:71]’  ( ICapo ,  see 
[14:71];  nu’u  ‘below’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  This  name  applies 
to  the  low  farming  lands  near  Santa  Clara,  lying  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

[14:122]  Santa  Clara  ’  Of  onnee  ‘  on  the  other  side’  (’ofoy  f  unexplained; 
n%  locative).  This  name  applies  vaguely  to  the  region  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  Santa  Clara.  It  is 
very  commonly  used,  sometimes  added  to  other  names  denoting 
places  east  of  the  river. 

Unlocated 

Santa  Clara  Kywi’i  ‘skunk-bush  gap’  (ley,  ‘skunk-bush’  ‘three-leaved 
sumac’  ‘Rhus  trilobata’,  called  lemita  by  the  Mexicans  of  the 
Tewa  country;  wPi  ‘gap’). 

This  gap  is  somewhere  in  the  drainage  of  [14:87].  It  gives 
[14:87]  its  Santa  Clara  name.  It  also  gives  rise  to  the  two  names 
next  below. 

Santa  Clara  KuwiJcwaje,  Kywiidbakwaje  ‘  skunk-bush  gap  height  ’ 
‘skunk-bush  gap  cliff  height’  (KuwiH,  see  above;  lewaje  ‘height’; 
iotja  ‘cliff’). 

Santa  Clara  Kywv'yywiJceji  ‘skunk-bush  gap  pueblo  ruin’  ( Kuwi’i ,  see 
above;  ’ yywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <,yywi  ‘pueblo’,  Jceji  ‘old’  post¬ 
pound). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  large  pueblo  ruin,  near  the  place  called 

Kywi’i. 

“Pajarito”  Hill.  “Les mines  les  plus  septentrionales  [du  district  de 

Gallinas]  appartiennent  a  la  colline  Pajarito,  pres  de  la  riviere  de 

Santa-Clara,  a  dix  ou  douze  milles  a  l’ouest  du  villao-e  indien  de 

© 

ce  nom”.1 

San  Juan  Pimp'y  of  obscure  etymology  (pir/f  ‘mountain’;  p'y  unex¬ 
plained).  This  name  is  applied  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  to  a  large 
mountain  not  far  south  of  the  headwaters  of  Santa  Clara  Creek 
[14:24].  It  can  be  seen  from  San  Juan  Pueblo,  but  is  difficult  to 
identify. 


1  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  42,  190S. 
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San  Juan  PopiPamCu  of  obscure  etymology  ( popi  ‘spring’  <po 
‘water’, pi  ‘to  issue’;  Jca,  unexplained;  nw’u  ‘ below1).  Name  of 
a  mountain  situated  not  far  south  of  the  headwaters  of  Santa 
Clara  Creek. 

This  mountain  can  be  seen  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  Pueblo. 
Santa  Clara  Qvos&nfjopo  ‘creek  or  water  of  a  species  of  rat-like  animal 
called  qw%yfjo'>  {qwxyfjo  unidentified  species  of  rodent,  perhaps 
a  kind  of  woodrat;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’). 

“Thampijebukwa  ‘east  town  yard’,  the  narrow  place  east  of  Dono- 
ciano’s  house  [at  Santa  Clara].  ” 1 

“Teikwaa  ‘estufa  yard’  east  of  Jose  Guadalupe’s  house,  but  rather 
south  of  it,  near  the  corrals  [at  Santa  Clara].”1 
Shrines  on  the  hills  west  of  Santa  Clara. 

On  the  hills  [14:110],  [14:112],  and  [14:114],  and  on  the  high  land 
just  west  of  these  hills  are  many  curious  shrines  made  by 
arranging  stones  of  various  kinds  on  the  earth.  Prayer-sticks 
and  sacred  meal  are  deposited  at  these  shrines.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Jeanpon  states  that  he  counted  more  than  30  distinct  shrines  on 
these  hills. 

Place  near  Santa  Clara  where  candles  are  burned  in  the  night  on 
certain  occasions.  This  custom  is  of  Christian  origin,  according 
to  Mr.  Jeanpon. 

[15]  SANTA  CLARA  EAST  SHEET 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indians  that  the  region  about  lower 
Santa  Clara  Creek  [15:18]  as  far  north  as  Ranchito  [15:14],  as  far  south 
as  slightly  to  the  south  of  Mesilla  settlement  [15:28],  and  about  as  far 
east  as  Puebla  [15:25],  was  formerly  held  by  their  people.  (See  map 
15.)  San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso  informants  also  have  stated  that 
this  region  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  Santa  Clara  people. 
The  pueblo  ruins  [15:21]  and  [15:22]  are  claimed  by  them.  The  ruin 
[15:24]  is  said  by  all  the  Tewa  to  have  been  a  Hano  pueblo..  See  under 
[15:24].  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  San  Juan  names  prevail  as 
far  south  as  Ranchito  [15:14]. 

[15:1]  Chama  River,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  99-100. 

[15:2]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[15:3]  San  Juan  Piyqe,  see  [11:41]. 

[15:4]  San  Juan  Tsigubu’u ,  see  [11:44]. 

[15:5]  San  Juan  Sapobu’u ,  see  [12:38]. 

[15:6]  San  Juan  Pojeg.e,  see  [13:36]. 

[15:7]  San  Juan  Popejtdivje  ‘black  water  place’  ( po  ‘water’;  pepjf 
‘blackness’  ‘black’;  ’’iwe  locative). 

At  this  place  black  marsh-water  is  found  only  about  a  foot  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  is  an  apple  orchard  just  east  of 
the  place. 


1  Information,  1910. 
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[15:8]  San  Juan  PdokaMwe  ‘cold  water  place5  (fio  ‘water5;  ''okadi 
‘coldness5  ‘cold5;  we  for  Hwe  locative). 

A  stream  of  cold  water  runs  from  this  place  down  to  Potsage 
[15:10]. 

[15:9]  San  Juan  Pojuge  ‘down  by  the  bend  in  the  river5,  referring  to 
a  small  bend  in  the  river  (fio  ‘water5;  fuhc  ‘projecting  corner  or 
point5,  here  referring  to  a  bend  of  the  river;  ge  ‘down  at5  ‘over 
at5). 

There  are  several  cottonwood  trees  at  this  place. 

[15:10]  San  Juan  Potsage  ‘down  at  the  marshy  place5  (fio  ‘water-; 
tsa  ‘to  cut  through5;  ge  ‘down  at5  ‘over  at5). 

This  place  extends  for  some  distance  along  the  river.  A  stream 
from  a  spring,  from  which  Po’okcUnve  [15:8]  gets  its  name,  runs 
down  to  this  place. 

[15:11]  San  Juan  Potsaqwoge  ‘down  where  it  cuts  through  or  gouges 
out  at  the  marshy  place5  (fio  ‘-water5;  tsa  ‘to  cut  through5  ‘to 
ooze  out5;  qwo  ‘to  cut  through  or  gouge  out  as  when  a  stream 
washes  away  land5;  ge  ‘down  at5  ‘over  at5).  This  name  is  said  to 
be  applied  to  a  kind  of  gulch  or  bank  at  Potsage  [15:10]. 

[15:12]  San  Juan  Wote  ‘the  high  plain5  (unanalyzable).  The  level 
land  all  about  Ranchito  settlement  [12:11]  is  called  thus  by  the 
San  Juan  Indians.  Cf.  [12:13]  and  [12:14].  It  is  probable  that 
the  locality  called  Llano  [15:15]  was  formerly  included  under  the 
name  Woie. 

[15:13]  (1)  San  Juan  Woieoiyko  ‘  arroyo  of  [15:12] 5  (  Wohe,  see  [15:12]; 
,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kq  ‘barranca5  ‘arroyo 
with  barrancas5). 

(2)  Eng.  Ranchito  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Ranchito  ‘arroyo  of  the  little  farm5,  refer¬ 
ring  to  [12:14].  =  Eng.  (2). 

This  arroyo  runs  through  the  settlement  of  Ranchito  [15:14]. 

[15:14]  (1)  Eng.  Ranchito  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ranchito  ‘little  farm5.  =Eng.  (1).  The  San  Juan 
and  Santa  Clara  Indians  use  only  the  Span,  name  when  referring 
to  this  place. 

Ranchito  lies  on  both  sides  of  Ranchito  Arroyo  [15:13].  There 
are  a  number  of  Mexican  houses  and  a  small  school-house  at  the 
place. 

[15:15]  (1)  Eng.  Llano  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Llano  ‘the  plain5.  =Eng.  (1).  It  is  probable  that 
the  vicinity  of  Llano  was  formerly  included  under  the  Tewa  name 
Woie  [15:12]. 
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[15:16]  TMqpoge  ‘down  at  the  cottonwood  fluff  water’  ‘green 
seedpod  of  the  female  tree  of  Populus  wislizeni,  Populus  acumin¬ 
ata,  or  Populus  angustifolia’,  but  used  in  this  place-name  as  an 
abbreviation  of  teaqpdbX  (jyoii  ‘flower’)  or  teaajolcu  (’ olcu  ‘down’ 
‘  flu  A  ’),  ‘the  fluff  of  the  seed  of  the  female  tree  of  these  species’;  po 
‘water';  ge  ‘  down  at’  ‘over  at’).  There  were  cottonwoods  and 
pools  at  the  place;  hence  the  name. 

This  is  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  site  of  the  present  ranch  of 
Mr.  Lucero  Amado,  which  is  passed  by  the  main  road  connecting 
San  Juan  Pueblo  and  Santa  Cruz  settlement  [15:19]. 

[15:17]  (1)  Busoge ,  Busogepokwi  ‘big  corner’  ‘pool  of  the  big  corner’ 
(bii’u  ‘  large  low  roundish  place ’;  so’0 ‘bigness’  ‘big’;  ge  ‘down 
at’  ‘over  at’;  pokwi  ‘pool’  ‘lake’  <po  ‘water’,  kw\  unex¬ 
plained). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Pimpij epokwi  ‘  lake  of  the  north  ’  ( pimpije 
‘north’  <piyf  ‘mountain’,  pije  ‘toward’;  pokwi  ‘lake’  <po 
‘water’,  kwi  unexplained).  For  the  reason  that  this  name  is 
given,  see  below. 

These  names  refer  to  the  large  dell  near  the  Rio  Grande  just 
to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek  [15:18].  Near  the 
Rio  Grande  this  dell  is  marshy  and  there  is  a  pool.  This  pool 
is  the  ‘  ‘  lake  of  the  north  ”  of  the  San  Ildefonso  sacred  water  cere¬ 
mony;  see  Cardinal  Sacred  Water  Lakes,  pp.  44-15.  It  is 
at  this  pool  that  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  Kosa  societies 
hold  their  initiation  ceremony  annually,  when  certain  members 
sing  and  pray  at  the  pool  for  eight  days.  The  Kosa  paint  their 
bodies  with  stripes,  using  the  mud  of  this  pool  for  the  purpose. 

[15:18]  (1)  Tsimajo' impokKu  ‘creek  of  the  superior  flaking  stone’, 
referring  to  Tsimajo  [22:18]  ( Tsimajo ,  see  [22:18];  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu’u  ‘creek  with  water  in  it’ 
<po  ‘water’,  hiku  ‘  large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  Picuris  (3). 

(2)  Kan  Kan  {mpohu’u  ‘  the  Canada  ’  ‘  Canada  Creek’ 
(kan fseaa  <Span.  Canada,  referring  to  the  Canada  de  Santa 
Cruz,  see  Span.  (5),  below;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  pohu’ u  ‘creek  with  water  in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  hii’u 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  This  is  a  sort  of  translation  of  the 
Span.  name. 

(3)  Picuris  “Chemaiyona  ‘Canada  de  Santa  Cruz.’”1  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Eng.  Santa  Cruz  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Canada  de  Santa  Cruz  ‘  mountain  valley  of  the  holy 
cross’,  referring  to  Santa  Cruz  settlement  [15:19]. 

The  course  of  the  headwaters  of  the  creek  is  shown  on  sheet  [22]. 


^pinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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[15:19]  (1)  Kan  fseM’ imbu’ u  ‘  Canada  town,’  referring- to  the  Canada 
de  Santa  Cruz  [15:18]  (Kanj’seaa,  see  [15:18];  V4  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  bu’u  4  town  ’). 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Cruz  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Santa  Cruz  ‘holy  cross’.  =Eng.  (2). 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Santa  Cruz  is  at  present  the  only 
church  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  Tewa  country 
which  has  a  priest  in  residence.  Many  Tewa  are  married  at  this 
church. 

[15:20]  (1)  Sam  Peuu  corrupted  from  the  Span.  name.  =Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  San  Pedro  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Tewa(l),  Span. (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Pedro  4  Saint  Peter’.  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

[15:21]  Santa  Clara  P'ajobu’u’yywijceji  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  winnowing 

basket  corner’  (. P'ajobu’u ,  see  under  [15:unlocated];  ’ uywikeji 
‘pueblo  ruin’  <yywi  ‘pueblo’,  Jceji  ‘old’  postpound).  “  Pa- 
yumbu  ”.x 

Bandelier  does  not  mention  this  ruin.  Hewett1  says  of  it: 

Pres  du  village  de  Santa  Clara,  deux  endroits  ont  £te  autrefois  occupes  par 
cette  tribu.  Celui  qui  a  6te  habite  le  plus  recemment  est  Old  Kapo,  a  quelques 
metres  a  l’est  du  village  actuel;  de  l’autre  il  ne  reste  que  des  debris.  D’autres 
emplacements  des  clans  de  Santa  Clara  se  trouvent  dans  la  Canada  de  Santa- 
Cruz,  vis-a-vis  d’Espanola,  de  l’autre  cotd  de  la  riviere,  &  deux  ou  trois  milles 
de  leur  village  actuel.  Au  sud  de  Santa-Cruz,  a  moins  d’un  ruille  du  confluent 
de  la  riviere  avec  le  Rio  Grande,  Tewai  [15:22]  s’61evait  sur  une  haute  colline. 
Payumbu  est  il  un  demi-mille  au  nord,  du  cote  opposd  de  la  riviere.  Ce  sont 
des  lieux  dont  la  tradition  a  garde  le  souvenir;  il  ne  reste  que  des  quantiles  de 
tessons  qui  couvrent  le  sol  et  quelques  outils  de  pierre. 

Twitchell2  evidently  refers  to  the  ruin  in  the  following  passage: 

Up  the  Santa  Cruz  river  [15:18],  beginning  just  below  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  church,  where  there  was  a  pueblo,  in  a  number  of  places  are  sites  of  old 
pueblos,  any  one  of  which  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  tourist  or  student. 

The  writer  has  not  visited  the  sites  of  [15:21]  and  [15:22]. 
These  are  located  on  the  map  through  the  kindness  of  Doctor 
Hewett  and  Mr.  Jeanpon,  who  have  visited  them  independently. 
A  number  of  Indians  also  have  located  them  for  the  writer.  Both 
[15:21]  and  [15:22]  are  claimed  by  the  Santa  Claras  as  being 
former  pueblos  of  their  people.  Cf.  [15:22]. 

[15:22]  Santa  Clara  Tewig.e\ir/wikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  below  cottonwood 
gap’  ( Tewi’i ,  see  under  [15:unlocated];  ge  ‘down  at’  4  over  at’; 
’y,r/wikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <’y,ywi  ‘pueblo’,  Tceji  ‘old’  post¬ 
pound).  “Tewa'i.”1  The  name  resembles  Tewig_e ,  the  Tewa 
name  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [29:109],  but  has  different  intona¬ 
tion  and  a  totally  distinct  etymology  and  origin.  See  [29:109]. 


1  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  31,  1908.  2  R.  E.  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 
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Some  Indians,  however,  careless  in  etymological  matters,  have 
attempted  to  connect  the  two  names. 

Bandelier  does  not  mention  this  ruin.  See  excerpt  from 
Hewett,  under  [15:21], 

The  writer  has  not  visited  the  site,  but  Doctor  Hewett  and  Mr. 
Jean  yon  have  kindly  located  it  for  him.  Mr.  Jeanyon  writes  1: 
“Tewa'i  as  given  in  Hewett’s  report  [  Communautes ]  is  correct  as 
regards  location.” 

[15:23]  Tscgwcuii.  This  name  means  in  the  San  Juan  dialect,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  also  in  the  Nambe  dialect,  either  ‘broad  white  line’ or 
‘wide  white  gap’  (ts%  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  wadi  ‘ wide  gap’,  but 
in  the  San  Juan  dialect  and  presumably  also  in  the  Nambe  dialect 
qwcui  ‘broad  line’  of  the  other  Rio  Grande  dialects  has  become 
wadi).  In  the  other  dialects  of  Rio  Grande  Tewa  the  name  means 
only  ‘wide  white  gap’.  The  interpretation  of  the  name  in  llano 
Tewa  has  not  been  learned.  A  conspicuous  broad  line  of  soft, 
whitish  rock  occurs  at  this  place  on  both  sides  of  Santa  Cruz 
Canada.  Specimens  of  the  rock  were  obtained,  but  have  not  yet 
been  analyzed.  The  Hano  Tewa  formerly  lived  at  the  pueblo 
[15:24]  at  this  place  and  the  name  is  probably  of  llano  Tewa 
origin.  The  question  whether  the  Tewa  name  meant  originally 
‘white  line’  or  ‘white  gap’  must  await  answer  until  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  Hano  Tewa  word  meaning  ‘broad  line’  is 
qwadi  or  wadi.  The  Nambe  form  Tsewadi  [23:30]  clearly  means 
‘yellow  gap,’  not  ‘  yellow  line’.  The  Tewa  commonly  translate 
thenameas  ‘whitegap’.  At  which  Tewa  village  Hewett  obtained 
the  following  explanation  is  not  known  to  the  writer : 

Tsawari  est  un  mot  des  Tewas  et  signifie  bande  blanche  vers  le  centre.  Or, 
derriere  la  colline  sur  laquelle  est  situe  le  village,  s’61eve  un  plateau,  et  une 
intercalation  de  roches  blanches  calcaires,  au  centre  de  la  paroi  du  precipice, 
donne  l’apparence  d’une  bande  blanche  autour  du  rocher.  C’est  la  coutume 
des  Tewas  de  donner  a  leurs  villages  des  noms  qui  decrivent  leur  situation.2 

The  pueblo  ruin  [15:24]  has  taken  its  name  from  this  ruin,  as 
Hewett  says  in  the  quotation  given  above.  For  quoted  forms  of 
the  name,  see  under  [15:24]. 

[15:24]  Tssewadi’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  the  wide  white  gap’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  [15:23]  (fs%wadi,  see  [15:23];  ’ Qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’ 
<oywi  ‘pueblo’,  Tceji  ‘old’  postpound).  For  the  application  of 
the  name,  see  the  quotation  under  [15:23].  “Tceewadigi,”  “Tcee- 
wage”.3  (Hano  forms.)  The  first  form  is  probably  for  Ts%- 
wadi’’iH  (’iH  locative);  the  second  form  the  writer  takes  to  be  a 


1  la  a  letter  to  the  writer,  November,  1911. 

2  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  31,  1908. 


3  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  35,  1891. 
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poorer  spelling,  equivalent  to  the  first.  “Chawari”.1  “Tsa- 
warii”.2  This  form  is  doubtless  for  Tssewcui’i’1  (TH  locative). 
“Tcewadi”.3  “Tsawari”.4  “Tsawari,  ou  Tcewadi”.5  The  first 
of  these  forms  is  evidently  from  Hewett’s  information  from  the 
Tewa,  the  second  Fewkes’s  spelling. 

The  ruin  consists  of  low  mounds  of  disintegrated  adobe,  lying 
on  a  low  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  west  of  the  Mexican  settlement  of  Puebla  [15:25].  It  is 
strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery.  The  site  is  well  known  to 
Mexicans  who  live  in  the  vicinity,  one  of  whom  guided  the  writer 
to  the  place. 

The  ruin  is  known  to  the  Tewa  by  the  name  Ts%wadi,iH.  Tewa 
and  Mexican  informants  bad  never  heard  that  it  is  called  also 
“  YamP'ham-ba”,6  San  Cristobal,  or  any  name  other  than  Tssewadi. 
Of  the  history  of  the  people  of  Tssgwadi  prior  to  their  building  of 
the  pueblo  the  informants  knew  nothing;  not  one  of  them  had 
heard  that  the  people  of  Ts%wadi  were  Tano  people  or  that  they 
came  originally  from  the  Tano  country  or  from  ‘  down  country  ’. 
See  Tano  (Names  of  Tribes  andPeoples,  page  576).  The  evidence 
is  contradictory  and  confusing.  We  quote  in  chronologic  order 
.  what  various  writers  say:  “  Los  Queres  [Keresans],  Taos  y  Pecos, 
peleaban  contra  los  Tehuas  y  Tanos.”7  “Los  Tanos,  que  cuando 
se  sublevaron  vivian  en  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  y  en  San  Lazaro 
[29:52],  dos  pueblos  situados  en  la  parte  austral  de  la  villa  de  Santa 
Fe  [29:5]  despues  por  las  hostilidades  de  los  Apaches  y  de  los  Pecos 
y  Queres  [Keresans]  se  trasladaron  y  fundaron  con  los  mismos 
nombres  dos  pueblos,  tres  leguas  largas  de  San  Juan  [11 :  San  Juan 
Pueblo].”8  “Higher" up  [in  Santa  Cruz  Canada,  [15:18]],  toward 
Chimayo  [22:1S],  there  are  said  to  be  well  defined  ruins  on  the 
mountain  sides,  the  names  of  two  of  which  are  Po-nyi  Num-bu  [22 : 
unlocated]  and  Yam  P’ham-ba  [elsewhere  given  by  Bandelier  as 
the  Tano  Tewa  name  of  San  Cristobal  [29:45],  q.  v.].  The  site  of 
Yam  P'ham-ba  is  probably  that  of  the  socalled  ‘Puebla’  [15:25], 
two  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19].  The  former  [Po-nyi  Num- 
bu]  is  very  ancient,  but  Yam  P’ham-ba  was  a  village  which  the 
Tano  [see  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576]  constructed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:18]  after  the  uprising  of  1680, 
when  they  forsook  the  Galisteo  [29:39]  region  and  moved  north  in 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Nambts  information),  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  823, 
1910. 

2  Ibid.  (Santa  Clara  information). 

3Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  614  (Hano  name.) 

■iHewett,  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 

6Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  31,  1908. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  83,  1892. 

7  Escalante  (1778),  Carta  al  Padre  Morfi,  par.  7,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  103,  note. 

8Relacion  An6nima,  1718,  p.  127,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid. 
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order  to  be  nearer  their  kindred,  the  Tehuas  [Tewa].  V argas  found 
them  there  in  1692,  when  he  made  his  first  successful  dash  into 
New  Mexico.  There  is  also  a  ruin  in  that  neighborhood,  I-pe-re 
[elsewhere  given  by  Bandelier  as  theTano  Tewa  name  of  San  Laz- 
aro  [29:52]],  or  San  Lazaro,  which  dates  from  the  same  period. 
Both  were  abandoned  after  the  reconquest,  San  Lazaro  in  1694,  and 
Tam  P’hamba  or  San  Cristobal  in  the  same  year.  It  [San  Cristo¬ 
bal]  was  subsequently  reoccupied,  and  finally  deserted  in  1696, 
after  the  murder  of  the  missionary  Fray  Jose  de  Arvizu  on  the  4th 
of  June.  With  him  was  killed  the  priest  of  Taos,  Fray  Antonio 
Carboneli.  In  the  Canada  de  Santa  Cruz  [15:18],  consequently, 
there  are  ruins  of  historic,  as  well  as  of  pre-historic  pueblos;  a 
fact  which  future  explorers  should  bear  in  mind”.1  “After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  [1631],  the  Tanos  of  San  Cristobal 
[29:45]  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:18],  as  already 
related.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among  the  Moquis 
[Hopi]”.2  “  San  Lazaro  [29:52]  .  .  .  which  was  abandoned  after 

the  uprising  in  16S0  and  never  occupied  again.”3  “Les  ruines  de 
Tsawari  se  trouvent  sur  une  petite  colline  du  cote  sud,  a  cinq 
milles  plus  liaut  [than  [15:21]  and  [15:22]],  sur  la  Canada  [15:18]. 
Le  nom  historique  de  ce  village  est  San  Cristoval.  Nous  avons 
etabli  que  ce  lieu  est  le  Tsawari,  ou  Tcewadi,  ou  vivait  le  peuple 
Hano,  aujourd’hui  a  Hopi.  Les  Indiens  de  Santa  Clara  et  de  San 
Ildefonso  ont  a  cet  egard  des  traditions.  Dans  ces  deux  villages, 
on  trouve  encore  des  Indiens  qui  se  rappellent  les  visites  faites 
paries  Indiens  Hano  a  leur  demeure  ancestrale,  selon  une  coutume 
en  usage  chez  les  Pueblos.  Une  preuve  d’identification  importante 
est  la  localite  elle-m&me  .  .  .  L’identification  de  cet  endroit  avec  le 
San  Cristoval  de  l’histoire  est  egalement  complete,  car  c’estle  nom 
par  lequel  la  mine  est  connue  des  Mexicains  de  la  vallee.  A  propos 
de  ce  village,  Bandelier  dit:  ‘Yam  P’hamba  etait  un  village  con- 
struit  par  les  Tanos  dans  le  voisinage  de  Santa  Cruz  apres  la 
revolte  de  1680,  lorsqu’ils  abandonnerent  la  region  de  Galisteo  et 
allerent  au  nord  pour  se  rapprocher  de  leurs  parents,  les  Tehuas. 
II  y  a  aussi,  dans  ce  voisinage,  une  mine,  Ipera,  ou  San  Lazaro, 
qui  date  de  la  meme  periode.  11s  furent  tous  deux  abandonnes 
apres  la  conquete,  en  1694,  furent  ensuite  repris  et  finalement 
desertes  en  1696.’” 4  “The  natives  of  this  pueblo  [San  Cristobal 
[29:45]],  and  of  San  Lazaro  [29:51]  were  forced  by  hostilities  of  the 
Apache,  the  eastern  Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to  transfer  their 
pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  [ll:San  Juan  Pueblo],  where 
the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names  (Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  Mex. ,  p.  186, 1889).  This  removal  (which  was  more  strictly  to  a 


i Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt. it,  p.  83 and  notes,  1892.  3 Ibid.,  p.  105. 

2  Ibid  p.  103.  4  Hewett,  Communautfe,  pp.  31-32, 1908. 
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place  called  Pueblito  [Puebla  [15:25]],  near  the  present  Potrero  [15: 
unlocated],  about  2  m.  e.  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19],  on  the  Eio  Santa 
Cruz  [15 :18]),  occurred  after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  and  prior  to 
1692,  at  which  latter  date  the  natives  were  found  by  Vargas  in  their 
new  locality.  The  pueblo  was  abandoned  in  1691,  but  was  later  re- 
occupied,  and  was  finally  deserted  in  1696  after  the  murder  of  their 
missionary  in  June  of  that  year.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now 
among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona.”  1  It  will  be  noticed  that  Bandelier  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  have  visited  Ts%wadi  Pueblo  ruin  or  vicinity,  and 
merely  approximates  the  site  of  “Yam  P’ham-ba”  (San  Cristobal) 
as  a  pueblo  [15:25].  Hewett  is  more  definite,  but  his  information 
is  contradicted  by  the  writer’s  information.  Even  the  Mexicans 
living  at  Puebla  [15:25]  whom  the  author  interviewed  had  appa¬ 
rent]}7  never  heard  that  Ts%wcui  Pueblo  ruin  is  called  San  Cristobal. 
The  history  of  the  people  of  Tss^voaJii  after  they  abandoned  the 
pueblo  is,  on  the  other  hand,  widely  known  among  the  Tewa. 
Bandelier  says  merely:  “After  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
[from  New  Mexico  in  1680],  the  Tanos  of  San  Cristobal  [29:45] 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19],  as  already  related. 
Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among  the  Moquis  [Hopi].”2 
“It  [San  Cristobal  by  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]]  was  .  .  .  finally  deserted 
in  1696,  after  the  murder  of  the  missionary  Fray  Jose  de  Arvizu  on 
the  4th  of  June.”3  “Tsawari,  ou  Tcewadi,  oil  vivait  le  peuple 
Hano  [unmapped],  aujourd’hui  a  Hopi.  Les  Indiens  de  Santa 
Clara  et  de  San  Ildefonso  ont  a  cet  egard  de  traditions.  Dans 
ces  deux  villages,  on  trouve  encore  des  Indiens  qui  se  rap- 
pellent  les  visites  faites  par  les  Indiens  Hano  a  leur  demeure 
ancestrale,  selon  une  coutume  en  usage  chez  les  Pueblos.” 4  “  Most 
of  their  descendants  [those  of  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  and  San 
Lazaro  [29:52]]  are  now  among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona.”1  The 
writer  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  number  of  Tewa 
Indians  the  uniform  information  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tsa^woui 
were  Tewa  and  that  they  fled  to  the  Hopi  several  generations 
ago  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Mexicans  and  to  help 
the  Hopi  fight  the  Navaho  and  the  Mexicans.  On  reaching 
the  Hopi  country  they  built  a  new  pueblo,  called  “Tewa”  (see 
Hano  [unmapped]).  Hano  Tewa  frequently  visit  the  Tewa  and 
other  pueblos  of  the  Eio  Grande  drainage,  trading  or  selling 
goods.  They  sometimes  visit  also  Ts%wa<ii,  the  site  of  their 
former  pueblo.  Two  Hano  Tewa  men  visited  the  Tewa  villages  in 
1910.  Information  obtained  by  a  friend  from  J.  M.  Naranjo,  an 
aged  Santa  Clara  Indian,  assigns  a  reason  not  usually  given  for  the 
migration  of  the  people:  “Long  ago  people  of  our  language 


'Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,pt. 2, p.428, 1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  103, 1892. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

4  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.31,1908. 
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lived  near  Chimayo  [22:18],  at  Tssewcui ,  and  there  came  Moki 
[- ICoso'or) Hopi]  people  and  said  they  were  fighting  much  with 
the  Navaho,  and  for  these  people  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the 
Navaho,  and  that  they  would  give  them  lands  to  sow  for  their 
families.  They  all  went,  to  a  man,  deserting  Tssgvxui.  They 
went  to  tdbaJcwaje  ‘  a  mesa  top  ’  [ tdba  ‘  cliff  ’ ;  kwaje  ‘  top  ’]  and  were 
given  lands  below.  Then  came  Navaho,  very  many.  The  cap¬ 
tain  told  the  people  that  he  would  spend  the  night  below  in  the 
fields  and  half-way  up  on  the  mesa.  After  breakfast  they  all 
went  down  to  fight  the  Navaho,  they  and  the  K'oso'qijf.  They 
met  the  Navaho  at  a  place  between  two  high  hills.  They  fought 
all  day,  from  breakfast  until  the  sun  Avas  pretty  low.  All  the 
Navaho  were  killed  except  one  to  carry  the  news  home.  Many 
Moki  [Hopi]  died  also.  So  that  place  is  called  Tuwpi  [ tu  ‘  flesh’; 
wPi  ‘gap’]/’  An  old  man  of  San  Ildefonso  gave  the  writer 
the  following  information:  A  fellow  tribesman  of  Pipe  ‘Little 
Jackrabbit’  (pu  ‘ jackrabbit’;  ’<3  diminutive;  Tewa  name  of  a 
3roung  Oraibi  Hopi  silversmith,  who  lives,  working  at  his  trade, 
at  San  Ildefonso  and  Santo  Domingo)  visited  San  Ildefonso  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  This  man  said  that  the  people  of  “Tano  ” 
village  at  Hopi  used  to  live  at  Ts^waJ-i.  When  the  people 
left  Ts%woui  they  buried  a  big  storage  jar  ( nqt^rribe  ‘  storage 
jar,’  Span,  tinajon)  filled  with  blue  turquoise,  red  coral,  and 
other  beautiful  things,  somewhere  near  the  pueblo.  What  the 
jar  contains  is  very  valuable.  Nobody  has  yet  found  it.  The 
Tssev:cui  people  went  straight  to  the  Hopi  country.  They  shot 
an  arrow  four  times  and  then  they  reached  Hopiland.  See 
[15:23],  [15:25],  Tano  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576), 
San  Cristobal  [29:45],  San  Cristobal  [15:unlocated],  San  Lazaro 
[29:52],  San  Lazaro  [15:unlocated],  “Potrero”  [15:unlocated], 
Jdyk'q'ggi  [15: unlocated],  ’  OP qmboxi  [15:unlocated],  and  Hano 
Pueblo  [unmapped]. 

[15:25]  (1)  Eng.  Puebla.  (<  Span.).  =  Span.  (2), 

(2)  Span.  Puebla,  perhaps  named  from  the  large  town  of  this 
name  in  Mexico.  Span,  puebla  means  ‘settlement,’  but  is  an 
uncommon  and  little-known  word  in  New  Mexican  Span. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

“The  site  of  Yam  P’ham-ba  is  probably  that  of  the  so  called 
‘  Puebla’  two  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz ”.x  Bandelier  identifies  the 
site  of  his  “YamP’hamba”  with  that  of  Ts%wcui’qywiJeeji;  see 
“Yam  P’hamba”  [29:45].  “Tsawarii  .  .  .  The  Tewa  name  of  a 
pueblo  that  once  stood  at  or  near  the  present  hamlet  of  La  Puebla, 
or  Pueblito,  a  few  miles  above  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  s.  E.  Rio 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  83,  note,  1892. 
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Arriba  Co.,  N.  Mex.”1  Indian  and  Mexican  informants  state  that 
the  place  is  called  Puebla,  never  Pueblito.  The  settlement  consists 
of  a  string  of  Mexican  houses  and  farms  between  the  arid  hills  on 
the  south  and  the  bed  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek  on  the  north.  See 
[15:23],  [15:24]. 

|15:2G]  (1)  Hutahu’u  4drv  arroyo’,  probably  translating  the  Span, 
name.  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Seco  Arroyo,  Arroyo  Seco  Arroyo.  (<  Span.). 
=  Span.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa(l). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Seco  ‘dry  arroyo’.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  is  a  large,  deep,  and  usually  dry  arroyo.  It  was  at  this 

arroyo  that  a  “ battle”  was  fought  between  Mexicans  and  Tewa 
Indians  about  a  century  ago,  according  to  a  San  Juan  informant. 
“The  governor  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  was  at  that  time  Baltazar  and 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  Mexicans  was  Armijo.  They  had 
a  battle  in  the  Ilutahuhi,  or  Arroyo  Seco,  south  of  Santa  Cruz 
Creek.  It  was  a  big  battle.  There  were  five  wagonloads  of  dead 
Mexicans.  One  wagon  which  the  Indians  captured  contained 
ammunition.  At  evening  of  the  day  of  the  battle  the  Mexican 
leader  wanted  to  confer  with  the  Indian  leader.  The  latter  agreed 
to  come  unarmed  to  the  former.  Peace  was  made.  But  when 
the  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  returning  together  to  Santa  Cruz, 
suddenly  the  Indians  were  seized  and  were  locked  up  in  Santa 
Cruz  church.  J ust  a  little  bread  was  thrown  in  to  the  Indians, 
but  they  refused  to  eat  such  food.  They  were  Tewa  Indians,  and 
some  of  them  were  from  San  Juan.”  This  informant  was  an  old 
man  and  he  stated  that  his  father  took  part  in  this  “  battle.”  The 
writer  is  unable  to  explain  this  account.  It  can  hardly  refer  to 
the  engagement  which  Bandelier2  mentions:  “The  Arroyo  Seco 
was  the  scene  of  the  engagement  in  August,  1837,  in  which  Gov¬ 
ernor  Perez  was  routed  by  the  insurgents  from  Taos  and  north¬ 
ern  New  Mexico”.  * 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  deposit  of  good  guayave  stone  [see 
Minerals]  somewhere  near  Seco  Arroyo. 

[15:27]  (1)  Eng.  Polvadera  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  New  Mexican  Span.  Polvadera  for  Span,  polvareda  ‘dust 
storm’  ‘dust  wind’.  =Eng.  (1). 

The  settlement  consists  of  a  few  Mexican  farms  scattered  along 
near  the  river.  There  appears  to  be  no  Tewa  name.  The  Span, 
name  is  well  applied;  it  is  a  very  dust- windy  place. 

[15:28]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  T'ynjofseyge  1  beyond  Black  Mesa  [18:19]’ 
( T\injo ,  see  [18:19];  fseyge  ‘beyond’). 


1  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  822,  1910.  2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  83,  note,  1892. 
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[15:29]  Nambe  Johu\i  i cane-cactus  arroyo’  (jo  ‘cane-cactus’  ‘  Opun- 
tia  arborescens’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

The  upper  part  of  this  arroyo  is  shown  on  map  [22].  Cf. 
[22:34]. 

Unlocated 

Santa  Clara  JqrjPqyqi  ‘end  of  the  willows’  (jqrjf  ‘willow’;  Jcqygi 
said  to  mean  ‘end’).  This  name  was  obtained  from  a  single  Santa 
Clara  informant,  and  was  said  by  him  to  refer  to  a  place  near 
Tssewadi  [15:24].  It  was  obtained  in  connection  with  the  writer’s 
endeavor  to  get  information  respecting  Bandelier’s  “  Yam 
P’hamba”;  see  “Yam  P’hamba”  under  [15:24]. 

(1)  Eng.  Montevista.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Montevista  ‘ forest  view’.  =  Eng.  (1). 

This  place  is  said  to  be  a  small  Mormon  settlement  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]. 

Santa  Clara  ’  OJc  ombodi  ‘large  sand-pile’  ('o/Sqrjf  ‘sand’;  bodi  ‘large 
pile’). 

This  name  was  given  as  that  of  a  place  in  Santa  Cruz  Canada 
[15:18]  a  short  distance  above  Santa  Cruz  [15:19].  The  inform¬ 
ant  was  unable  to  locate  the  place  more  definitely.  It  can  hardly 
be  the  “Yam  P’ham-ba”  of  Bandelier;  see  under  [29:45]  and 
[15:24]. 

Santa  Clara  P'ajobii’u  ‘winnowing  basket  corner’  (p  ajo  ‘shallow 
roundish  basket  used  for  winnowing  wheat  and  other  purposes’; 
bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  is  the  corner  which  gives  the  ruin  [15:21]  its  name.  Its 
exact  location  is  uncertain. 

“Potrero”.1  The  name  means  ‘tongue  of  land’  ‘enclosed  piece  of 
pasture  land’.  “The  natives  of  this  pueblo  [San Cristobal  1 29:45]] 
and  of  San  Lazaro  [29:52]  were  forced  by  hostilities  of  the 
Apache,  the  eastern  Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to  trans¬ 
fer  their  pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  [11:  San  Juan 
Pueblo],  where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names 
(Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  186,  1889).  This  removal 
(which  was  more  strictly  to  a  place  called  Pueblito  [Puebla 
[15:25]]  near  the  present  Potrero,  about  2  m.  e.  of  Santa  Cruz 
[15:19],  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  [15:18]),  occurred  after  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680  and  prior  to  1692,  at  which  latter  date  the  natives 
were  found  by  Vargas  in  their  new  locality.  The  pueblo  [two 
pueblos?]  was  abandoned  in  1694,  but  was  later  reoccupied,  and 
was  finally  deserted  in  1696  after  the  murder  of  their  missionary 
in  June  of  that  year.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among 
the  Hopi  of  Arizona.”1  The  present  writer’s  Tewa  and  Mexi- 


1  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  428,  1910. 
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can  informants  knew  of  no  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz 
[15:19]  called  the  “ Potrero”.  See  [15:24],  [29:45],  [29:52],  San 
Cristobal  [15:unlocated],  and  San  Lazaro  [15: unlocated]. 

(1)  Eng.  Santo  Nino.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Santo  Nino  ‘holy  child’,  referring-  to  Jesus.  =Eng.  (1). 
This  name  is  applied  to  a  localitj"  or  a  hamlet  between  Ranchito 
[15:14]  and  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]. 

(1)  Eng.  Cuarteles.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cuarteles  ‘  quarters’ ‘barracks ’.  =Eng.  (1).  “Quar¬ 
ters.”1 

The  informants  said  that  Cuarteles  is  somewhere  south  of  Santa 
Cruz  [15:19].  The  archeological  map 1  referred  to  above  places  it 
on  the  northern  side  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  about  a  mile  east  of 
Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Clara  Tewi’i,  Tewig_e  ‘  cottonwood  tree  gap  ’  ‘  down  at  cotton¬ 
wood  tree  gap’  (te  ‘cottonwood  tree’  ‘Populus  wislizeni’;  wi’i 
‘gap’;  g.e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

This  unlocated  gap  has  given  the  ruin  [15:22]  its  name.  See 
[15:22]. 

Span.  San  Cristobal,  a  former  settlement  of  Tano  Indians  3  leagues 
from  San  Juan  [11: San  Juan  Pueblo],  situated  probably  in  Santa 
Cruz  Canada  [15:18].  See  [29:45],  [15:24],  and  San  Lazaro 
[15 :  unlocated]. 

Span.  San  Lazaro,  a  former  settlement  of  Tano  Indians  3  leagues  from 
San  Juan[ll:San  Juan  Pueblo]  and  probably  in  Santa  Cruz  Canada 
[15:18].  See  [29:52],  [15:24],  and  San  Cristobal,  above. 

[16]  SAN  ILDEFONSO  NORTHWEST  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  16)  shows  a  large  area  of  Pajarito  Plateau,  west  of 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  and  south  of  Santa  Clara  Creek.  The  country 
is  a  high  plateau  of  tufaceous  stone  cut  by  deep  canyons  and  arroyos. 
The  drainage  is  from  the  Jemez  Mountains  in  the  west  to  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  east.  The  region  shown  is  wild  and  little  explored,  and 
the  existing  maps  of  it  are  very  inadequate.  Many  ruins  exist,  some 
of  which  are  shown.  In  this  area  is  the  Pajarito  Park.  “I  here 
restrict  the  name  Pajarito  Park  to  the  district  10  miles  long  by  4  wide 
that  is  under  withdrawal  and  consideration  for  a  national  park  (H.  R. 
7269,  58th  Cong.)  .  .  .  As  the  lines  are  now  drawn  it  creates  Paja¬ 
rito  Park  with  the  ‘Pajarito’  [17:34]  left  out.”2 

[16:1]  Santa  Clara  Creek,  see  [14:24]. 

[16:2]  Puye  Mesa,  see  [14:45]. 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvii,  1906. 


2  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598,  1905. 
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[16:3]  Santa  Clara  P'eqwaftohu’u ,  see  [14:78]. 

[16:4]  Santa  Clara  Ku’iij fhu’u,  see  [14:79]. 

[16:5]  Santa  Clara  PPqn  fsehu\i ,  see  [14:81]. 

[16:6]  Santa  Clara  Pant ahv?u,  see  [14:82]. 

[16:7]  Santa  Clara  Pyi’yfsehu’u,  see  [14:83]. 

[16:8]  Santa  Clara  Qwawiwag.i’iri  fhitu ,  see  [14:84]. 

[16:9]  Santa  Clara  K'ahu’u ,  see  [14:85]. 

[16:10]  Santa  Clara  Ifws^pupohitu,  see  [14:86]. 

[16:11]  Santa  Clara  JYaftahuhi,  see  [14:91]. 

[16:12]  Santa  Clara  Kywihu’u,  see  [14:87]. 

[16:13]  Pimpije’i-tjqwog.e ,  see  [14:96]. 

[16:14]  ’ Ako?npije,iyqwoge,  see  [14:97]. 

[16:15]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[16:16]  San  Ildefonso  TobaqwaP  sento’’  iwe  ‘cave-dwelling  in  which  the 
meal  was  put’  (tdbaqwa  4  cave-dwelling’  <toba  4  cliff’,  denoting- 
state  of  being  a  receptacle;  Tcseijf  ‘Hour’  ‘meal’;  to  ‘to  put  in’ 
‘to  be  in’;  ’ iwe  locative). 

[16:17]  San  Ildefonso  Tf c^huHmpir/qekwaje  ‘the  height  between  the 
two  branches  of  [16:20]’  {Tf% hPu,  see  [16:20];  ,i,i  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  piyge  ‘in  the  middle  of’;  icwaje 
‘height’). 

[16 :18]  San  Ildefonso  P\mpijeHnt f  srzhu’u  ‘  northern  branch  of  [16 :20]  ’ 
{pimpije  ‘north’  <piyf  ‘mountain’;  pije  ‘toward’;  ’!’ i  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Tf sehviu,  see  [16:20]).  Cf.  [16:19]. 

[16:19]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Akompijtintf selwJu  ‘southern  branch  of 
[16:20]’  (’ akqmpije  ‘south’  <’ dkqijf  ‘plain’  ‘down  country’, 
pije  ‘toward’;  ’i’  i  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Tf%- 
hu’u,  see  [16:20]).  Cf.  [16:18]. 

[16:20]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tfsehitu  of  obscure  etymology  {tfse  unex 
plained,  said  to  be  neither  tfse,  ‘small’  nor  tfse  ‘money’;  hitu 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [16:26],  [16:27]. 

(2)  Eng.  Las  Marias  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  las  Marias  ‘mountain  valley  of  the  three 
bright  stars  of  Orion’s  Belt’.  =Eng.  (2). 

[16:21]  San  Ildefonso  Pseqv^seykwage  ‘deer  tail  mesa’  (psg,  ‘mule- 
deer’;  qw%yf  ‘tail’;  kwage  ‘mesa’). 

[16:22]  San  Ildefonso  Pekebte  ‘little  corner  of  the  hard  penis’  ife 
‘penis’;  Tee  ‘hardness’  ‘hard’;  bte  ‘small  low  roundish  place’). 

[16:23]  San  Ildefonso  T'y,pihukwaje  ‘height  by  red  white-earth  ar¬ 
royo’  ( T'y,piku'u ,  see  [16:24];  kwaje  ‘height1). 

[16:24]  San  Ildefonso  T'ypihPu  ‘red  white-earth  arroyo’  {tf-  ‘a 
kind  of  white  earth’,  see  under  Minerals;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’; 
kitiu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 
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[16:25]  San  Ildefonso  PKahewihv?u  ‘arroyo  of  fire  gully  gap’  (P'ahe- 
wi’i,  see  under  [16  : unlocated],  p.  277;  hPu  ‘large  groove’ 

‘  arroyo’). 

[16:26]  San  Ildefonso  Tf piykwag_e  of  obscure  etymology  (tf%  unex¬ 
plained,  as  in  [16:20]  and  [16:27];  V  i  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix;  kwag_e  ‘mesa’). 

[16:27]  San  Ildefonso  T fsepiy.f  of  obscure  etymology  (tfse.  unex¬ 
plained,  as  in  [16:20  and  [16:26];  piyf  ‘mountain’). 

This  large  hill  has  a  small  flat  top  surrounded  by  cliffs.  (See 
pi.  12,  G.)  This,  hill  is  said  to  have  no  Span.  name. 

[16:28]  San  Ildefonso  Tfsepimbu’u,  Tf%bPu  of  obscure  etymology 
( Tfsepiyf ,  see  [16:27];  tf%  unexplained,  as  in  [16:20],  [16:26], 
[16:27];  bv?u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

[16:29]  San  Ildefonso  T%bincir)Y  oyge  ‘down  where  the  soft  earth  is 
dug’  (t%bi  ‘soft’;  nqyf  ‘earth’;  Yqrjf  ‘to  dig’;  g.e  ‘down  at’ 

‘  over  at’). 

[16:30]  Eng.  Pajarito  station.  This  station  was  established  by  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  some  time  between 
1908  and  1912.  The  name  was  probably  given  by  Miss  Clara  D. 
True,  who  owns  a  large  ranch  near  by,  which  she  has  named  Pa¬ 
jarito  Ranch.  The  name  Pajarito  is  taken  of  course  from  the 
Pajarito  Plateau,  etc.;  see  [17:34]. 

[16:31]  San  Ildefonso  Stibqsokwijobinaba  ‘Mrs.  Stevenson’s  ranch’ 
(Stibqsq  <Eng.  Stevenson;  hwijo  ‘old  woman’;  bi  possessive; 
naba  ‘  ranch  ’). 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson  has  a  ranch  at  this  place.  Mrs.  Steven¬ 
son  herself  calls  her  ranch  Tunyo  Ranch,  naming  it  from  Py,njo, 
the  Black  Mesa  [16:130]. 

[16:32]  San  Ildefonso  TakabPu ,  Tabw’u  ‘corner  where  the  grass  is 
thick’  ‘grass  corner’  (ta  ‘grass’;  lea  ‘denseness’  ‘dense’;  lu,u 
‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  place  is  near  the  river,  just  south  of  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  most 
southerly  alfalfa  field. 

[16:33]  Pojoaque  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[16:34]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  P%sqyfhu'u  ‘  deer  horn  arro}7o  ’  (p%  ‘mule- 
deer’;  sqyf  ‘horn’;  hu\i  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  Eng.  Contrayerba  arroyo.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  las  Contrayerbas  ‘  narrow  mountain  val¬ 
ley  of  the  weed-species  called  by  the  Mexicans  contrayerba.’ 
=  Eng.  (2). 

[16:35]  San  Ildefonso  TstebikohPu  ‘soft  arroyo’  (tsebi  ‘softness’ 
‘soft’;  leohPu  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <&o  ‘barranca’,  hu'u 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Tsebi  would  be  said  of  soft  earth  or 
rock  or  any  other  soft  substance. 
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[16:36]  San  lldefonso  Pedage1 oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  down  at  the  place 
of  a  species  of  kangaroo  rat’  {peda  a  small  rodent  which  walks 
and  jumps  like  a  kangaroo,  also  called  pe;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over 
at’;  ,oywi  ‘pueblo’;  keji  ‘old’  postpound).  “Pe-ra-ge.”1 
“Perage.”2  “Perage  (maison  du  clan  du  rat  des  montagnes).”  3 

Perage  has  been  described  by  Bandelier,1  and  Hewett.4 
Twitched5  evidently  refers  to  Pelage  when  he  writes,  “a  large 
mound  across  the  river  from  the  present  pueblo  of  San  lldefonso.” 
The  present  writer’s  Tewa  informants  did  not  know  whether 
Pedage  was  still  inhabited  or  already  abandoned  at  the  time  the 
Spaniards  first  came  to  the  Tewa  country.  The  scene  of  a  Corn 
Maiden  story  obtained  at  San  lldefonso  is  laid  at  Pedage.  The 
tradition  that  Pedage  was  a  village  of  the  San  lldefonso  people  is 
very  definite  and  widely  known.  According  to  Hewett:  “When 
the  mesa  life  grew  unbearable  from  lack  of  water,  and  removal  to 
the  valley  became  a  necessity,  a  detachment  from  Otowi  [16:105] 
founded  the  pueblo  of  Perage  in  the  valley  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  about  a  mile  west  of  their  [the  San  lldefonso 
people’s]  present  site.”6  It  is  believed  that  Pedage  is  located 
quite  accurately  on  the  sheet. 

[16:37]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Potsqyw%s(tnn%,  Potsqnsqnn%,  P  otsqywspsqn- 
nsepokwi,  Po  tsa  n  sqnn  ^g  p  olw:  i ,  Potsqyws^sqnnspoku,  P  otsanse/n- 
nspoku ,  Potsqywsqsqnn^ioia,  P  otsqnsqnnsqtota  ‘  place  of  the  blue 
or  green  water  man  ’  ‘  pool  at  the  place  of  the  blue  or  green 
water  man’  ‘hill  at  the  place  of  the  blue  or  green  water  man’ 
‘  cliffs  at  the  place  of  the  blue  or  green  water  man’  (po  ‘  water’; 
tsqywse  ‘  blueness  ’  ‘  blue  ’  ‘  greenness  ’  ‘  green  ’,  the  syllable  wsq 
being  most  frequently  elided  when  the  place-name  is  pronounced; 
sqyf  ‘man  in  prime’;  n%  locative  ‘at’,  locative  postfix;  pokwi 
‘lake’  ‘pool’  <po  ‘water’,  kw\  unexplained;  ’’oku  ‘hill’;  tdha 
‘  cliff  ’).  Many  inquiries  regarding  potsqyweesqy  f  were  made,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  name  designates  a 
mythic  being.  The  color  tsqyw%  symbolizes  the  north,  not  the 
west.  The  name  P otsqyw%sqnn%  appears  to  have  in  its  origin 
something  to  do  with  the  pool;  see  below. 

(2)  San  lldefonso  Tsqmpjijepokwi  ‘  lake  of  the  west  ’  ( tsqmpije 
‘west’  <tsqyf  unexplained,  pije  ‘toward’;  pokwi  ‘lake’  ‘pool’ 
<po  ‘water’,  kw\  unexplained).  For  the  reason  this  name  is 
applied,  see  below. 

The  pool  is  just  west  of  the  big  pear  tree  of  the  farm  belonging 
to  Mr.  Ignacio  Aguilar.  This  pool  is  the  “lake  of  the  west”  of 

Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  78,  1892.  4  Antiquities,  p.  16,  1906. 

2  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  697,  1905;  Antiqui-  6  In  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican ,  Sept.  22,  1910. 

ties,  p.  16  1906.  6  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  20,  1906. 

3  Hewett,  Communautds,  p.  32,  1908. 
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the  San  Ildefonso  sacred  water  ceremony;  see  Cardinal  Sacred 
Water  Lakes,  pp.  44-45.  West  of  the  pool  rise  two  little  hills — 
the  ’oku,  with  clifflike  sides,  and  the  tdha.  Cf.  [16:38]  and  [16:39]. 

[16:38]  San  Ildefonso  Potsqyws^s^nnspiy  fliu'u,  Potsqns^nnspiy fliuhi 
‘blue  or  green  water  man  place  arroyo’  (Potsqyvjxs^nnx ,  see 
[16:37];  Hu  locative  and  adjectiveTorming  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  name  is  probably  taken  from  [16:37]. 

[16:39]  San  Ildefonso  Potsq-ywses^nnse'’iykwag.e,  1  yo tsa nsejinx ’ i rj Pwage 
‘blue  or  green  man  place  mesa’  (Potsqywses^nnse,  see  [16:37]; 
V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwag.e  ‘mesa’).  The 
name  is  probabl}T  taken  from  [16:37]. 

[16 :40]  San  Ildefonso  JCo^obu’u  of  obscure  etjmology  (Pou,o  unex¬ 
plained;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  Cf.  [16:41]. 

[16:41]  San  Ildefonso  K' oaobulcwage  ‘  mesa  at  [16:40]’ ;  (IPoaobu’u,  see 
[16:47];  hwage  ‘mesa.’) 

[16:42]  San  Ildefonso  '‘Omapiyfoi  obscure  etymology  Coma  unex¬ 
plained;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  :  0  means  with  different  intonations 
‘scar’  and  ‘metate’.  The  syllable  ma  is  postpounded  in  several 
other  place-names,  but  its  meaning  is  no  longer  understood. 

This  high  hill  is  thought  of  b}r  the  San  Ildefonso  in  connection 
with  fumapiyf  [16:130].  ’  Omapiyf  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 

Rio  Grande  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  fumapiyf  is  on  the  east 
side.  The  locality  at  the  foot  of  ’  Omapiy  f  is  called  ’  Omapinnu'u 
or  ’  Omanw’u  (nu’u  ‘  below’).  ’  Omapiyf  is  a  conspicuous  moun¬ 
tain  as  viewed  from  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo. 

[16:43]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Omapiywi’i,  ’ Ornawi'i  ‘gap  by  [16:42]’  (’ Oma¬ 
piyf,  ’ Oma  see  [16 :42] ;  vnH  ‘gap’). 

A  wagon  road  goes  through  this  gap  or  pass. 

[16:44]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Pimps^yge  ‘beyond  the  mountains’  {piyf 
‘mountain’;  pse,yge  ‘beyond’).  There  is  no  more  definite  Tewa 
name  for  this  valley. 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Rosa  Valley.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Valle  de  Santa  Rosa  ‘  valley  of  Saint  Rose  ’.  =  Eng.  (2). 

This  is  one  of  the  high,  grass-grown  meadow-valleys  west’  of 

the  Jemez  Range.  Such  valleys  occur  also  in  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
where  they  are  called  by  the  German  -  speaking  inhabitants 
“  Wiesentaler.”  Cf.  [16:45]  and  [16:131].  See  also  [27:11]. 

[16:45]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tsisopimp%yge  ‘beyond  the  mountain  of  the 
great  canyon’,  referring  to  [16:46]  (Tsisopiyf,  see  [16:46];  ps^yqe 
‘beyond’).  The  locality  is  also  referred  to  by  the  more  inclusive 
and  loosely  applied  name  Pimp%yqe  ‘  beyond  the  mountains  ’.  Cf . 
[16:45]. 

(2)  Eng.  Posos  Valley.  (<  Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 
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(3)  Span.  Valle  de  los  Posos  ‘valley  of  the  holes’.  =  Eng.  (2). 
The  Span,  name  is  said  to  refer  to  the  holes  in  the  grassy  surface 
of  the  valley. 

This  is,  like  [16:44]  and  [16:131],  one  of  the  high,  grass-grown 
meadow-valleys  west  of  the  Jemez  flange. 

[16:46]  San  Ildefonso  Tsisopiyf,  T sisopiyleewe  ‘  mountain  of  the  great 
canyon  ’  ‘  mountain  peak  of  the  great  canyon  ’  ( Tsiso’o ,  see  [16:53]; 
piyf  ‘  mountain  leewe  ‘  peak’). 

This  mountain  is  at  the  head  of  Tsiso’o,  or  Guaje  Canyon  [16:53]. 
A  trail  much  used  by  Tewa  people  when  going  to  Jemez  leads  up 
the  Guaje  Canyon  [16:53],  over  this  mountain  and  across  the 
Valle  Grande  [16:131]  to  Jemez.  See  [16:47]. 

[16:47]  San  Ildefonso  Taisopiy  f’a f  a’iH  ‘  great  canyon  mountain  steep 
slope  -where  one  goes  up  as  one  ascends  stairs  or  ladders  ’  ( Tsiso - 
piyf,  see  [16:46];  a?  o’  ‘  steep  slope’;  fa  ‘to  go  up  a  stairway  or  a 
ladder’;  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

On  this  slope  the  trail  mentioned  under  [16:46]  is  steep  and 
stairway-like. 

[16:48]  San  Ildefonso  KupiwaaVpylewage  ‘  red  stone  strewn  mesa’  (leu 
‘stone’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  wcui  ‘strewn’  ‘scattered’;  pyf 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwage  ‘mesa’).  Whether 
the  name  ‘red  stone  strewn ’is  originally  applied  to  [16:48]  or 
[16:49]  or  to  both  is  not  determined.  Cf.  [16:49]. 

[16:49]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Kupiwcui  Hntsi’i  ‘  red  stone  strewn  canyon’ 
(. Kupiwaai ,  see  [16:49];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix;  tsi’i  ‘  canyon’).  Whether  this  name  was  originally  applied 
to  [16:48]  or  [16:49]  or  to  both  is  not  determined.  Cf.  [16:48]. 

(2)  Eng.  Angostura  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  La  Angostura,  Canon  de  la  Angostura  ‘  the  narrow 
place’  ‘  canyon  of  the  narrow  place’.  =Eng.  2. 

[16:50]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Kupo  ‘rock  water’  (leu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’;  po 
‘water’  ‘creek’).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Piedra  Creek, Piedra Canyon.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Agua  de  Piedra  ‘rock  water’.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

The  stream  gives  [16:51]  its  name.  Whether  the  Tewa  name 
is  a  translation  of  the  Span.,  or  vice  versa,  is  not  determined. 

[16:51]  San  Ildefonso  KupoJcwaje  ‘rock  water  height’  (Kupo,  see 
[16:50];  lewaje  ‘height’). 

[16:52]  San  Ildefonso  Huwije  ’ iwe  ‘  place  of  the  two  arroyos’,  referring 
to  [16:50]  and  [16:49]  (hu’u  ‘  large  groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’;  wije  ‘  two  ’; 
Hwe  locative). 
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[16:53]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Tsiso’o  4  great  canyon’  (fsi’i  ‘canyon’; 
so:o  ‘  greatness’  ‘  great’).  This  name  refers  to  the  Guaje  Canyon 
above  its  junction  with  [16:100].  Below  this  junction  it  is  called 
by  the  San  lldefonso  Tewa  ’  Omahu'u;  see  [16:126].  The  Guaje 
is  a  very  large  canyon,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  name 
Tsiso'o  was  originally  applied. 

(2)  Eng.  Guaje  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  de  Guaje,  Canon  Guaje,  Canon  de  los  Guajes 
‘canyon  of  the  long  gourd(s)  or  gourd  rattle(s)’.  =Eng.  (2). 
Why  the  Span,  name  was  applied  has  not  been  learned.  ‘  ‘  Guages.  ” 1 

This  deep  and  long  canyon  has  its  mouth  near  the  railroad  bridge 
[19:121].  There  is  said  to  be  always  water -in  its  upper  course. 
The  pueblo  ruin  [16:60],  situated  on  the  Guaje,  is  an  important 
one.  The  trail  leading  up  Guaje  Canyon  is  mentioned  under 
[16:46].  _ 

[16:54]  San  lldefonso  Tsiwekipeerjge  ‘beyond  the  narrow  canyon’, 
referring  to  [16:55]  ( Tsiweki ,  see  [16:55];  pseyge  ‘beyond1). 

[16:55]  San  lldefonso  Tsiweki' iwe  ‘place  of  the  narrow  canyon’  (tsPi 
‘  canyon  ’ ;  welci  ‘  narrowness  ’  ‘  narrow  ’ ;  ’ iwe  locative).  The  canyon 
is  narrow  at  this  place.  The  place  has  given  the  names  to  [16:54], 
[16:56],  and  [16:57]. 

[16:56]  San  lldefonso  P\mpijetsiweki\r)k'wage  ‘  northern  mesa  by  the 
place  that  the  canyon  is  narrow’  (ppnpije  ‘north’  <pir)f  ‘moun¬ 
tain’  ‘up  country’,  pije  ‘toward’;  Tsiweki,  see  [16:55];  yiH  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwage  ‘mesa’).  Cf.  [16:57]. 

[16:57]  San  lldefonso  Akompijetsiweki'iykwage  ‘southern mesa  by  the 
place  that  the  canyon  is  narrow’  (’ akompije  ‘south’  <’ akoyf 
‘plain’  ‘down  country’,  pij e  ‘toward’;  Tsiweki,  see  [16:55];  ,iH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwage  ‘mesa’).  Cf. 
[16:56]. 

[16:58]  San  lldefonso  Kapotewi’i  ‘gap  by  the  Santa  Clara  houses’ 
(Kapo  ‘Santa  Clara  Pueblo’,  see  [14:61];  te  ‘ dwelling  place’ ;  wiki 
‘gap  ’)  It  is  said  that  Santa  Clara  Indians  used  to  dwell  at  this 
place;  hence  the  name. 

The  informants  say  that  it  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  when  Santa  Clara  people  lived  at  this  place. 

[16:59]  San  lldefonso  ’ A’ ywsetege  ‘down  where  the  spider  was  picked 
up’  ‘spider’;  te1,  to  pick  up’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

[16:60]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer 
that  this  ruin  is  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  Potsuwi’i  [16:105], 
The  Indian  name  for  the  ruin  has  not  been  ascertained. 


Jewett:  Antiquities,  pi.  XVli,  1906;  Coinmunaut6s,  p.  24,  1908. 
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[16:61]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  PcV^jekwage  ‘mesa  where  the  threads  meet’, 
referring  to  [16:62];  P&vje,  see  [16:62];  kvoage  ‘mesa’). 

(2)  Eng.  Cuchilla  de  Piedra  height.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cuchilla  de  Piedra  ‘stone  ridge-point’.  =Eng.  (2). 

[16:62]  San  Ildefonso  Pan-jdiH  ‘  where  the  threads  meet’,  probably  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  two  streams  ( pd ’$  ‘thread’,  now  never  applied  to  a 
stream  of  water;  je  ‘  to  meet’  ‘  to  flow  together’;  ">iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

[16:63]  San  Ildefonso  Pipgepiy f  ‘mountain  in  the  middle’,  referring 
to  its  position  between  [16:53]  and  [16:85]  (pirjqe  ‘in  the  middle’; 
pip  f  ‘  mountain  ’) 

[16:64]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  TssebPP  ‘at  the  small  white  roundish  rocks’ 
(fsse  ‘whiteness’  ‘  white’;  bi  ‘very  small  and  roundish  or  conical’; 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

(2)  Span.  Las  Tienditas  ‘the  little  tents’.  There  are  many 
small  tent-rocks  (see  pis.  6-8)  at  this  place;  hence  the  name. 
Cf.  [16:65],  _ 

[16:65]  San  Ildefonso  Tsxbi'ipkwage  ‘mesa  at  the  small  white  round¬ 
ish  rocks’  (Tssebi,  see  [16:64] ;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kwage  ‘  mesa’).  See  [16:64]. 

[16:66]  San  Ildefonso  Kumantsikiketrib Piute  ‘  where  the  Comanche  fell 
down’  ( Kumantsi  ‘Comanche’;  ketabi  ‘to  fall  down’;  ’iwe  locative). 
This  name  refers  to  the  locality  about  a  high  clitf  on  the  north 
side  of  the  arroyo  [16:67].  A  Comanche  Indian  once,  when  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Tewa,  fell  over  this  clitf  and  died;  hence  the  name. 
The  place  has  given  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [16 :67]. 

[16:67]  San  Ildefonso  KumqntsiketabVip fhidu  ‘arroyo  where  the  Co¬ 
manche  fell  down’  ( KumantsiketcCbi ,  see  [16:66];  ,iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  hidu  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

[16:68]  San  Ildefonso  Qweekadegi  ‘little  mountain  mahogany  forest 
peak’  (qwse,  ‘mountain  mahogany’  ‘Cercocarpus  parvifolius’, 
called  by  the  Mexicans  ‘palo  duro’;  lea  ‘denseness’  ‘dense’  ‘for¬ 
est’;  deyi  ‘smallness  and  pointedness’  ‘small  and  pointed’). 

Bushes  of  the  mountain  mahogany  grow  all  over  this  little  peak. 
Cf.  [16:69]. 

[16:69]  San  Ildefonso  Qw% kadeyi' intsi' i  ‘canyon  of  little  mahogany- 
forest  peak’  (Qwsr.kadegi,  see  [16:68];  %iH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  tsVi  ‘canjmn’). 

[16:70]  San  Ildefonso  Jandiu  ‘where  the  willows’  (jdVf  ‘willow’; 
Hu  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  One  informant  said 
the  Span,  name  of  this  place  would  be  La  Jara  ‘the  willow.’ 
The  name  refers  to  a  nearly  level  place  where  willows  grow. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  pretty  place.  Cf.  [16:71]. 
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[16:71]  San  Ildefonso  J(impo,  J&mpotsiH  ‘willow  water’  ‘willow 
water  canyon’  (Jgpf,  see  [16:70];  po  ‘water’;  tsPi  ‘canyon’). 

[16:72]  San  Ildefonso  PldatawPi  ‘dry  head  of  penis  gap’  (pida  ‘head 
of  penis  ,;tai  dryness  ’  ‘  dry  ’ ;  wiH  ‘  gap  ’) 

[16:73]  San  Ildefonso  Nabakwage,  Nabawikwage  ‘pitfall  mesa’  ‘pitfall 
gap  mesa’  (JVaba,  JVabawi’i,  see  [16:74];  kwage  ‘mesa’). 

[16:74]  San  Ildefonso  NabawiH  ‘pitfall  gap’  (nab a  ‘pitfall’;  wiH 
‘gap’).  The  naba  were  bottle-shaped  holes  several  feet  in  length 
cut  in  the  tufaceous  rock  in  gaps  through  which  deer  and  other 
large  game  were  likely  to  pass.  They  were  covered  over  with 
sticks  and  earth  so  that  the  animal  suspected  nothing  till  it 
crashed  through.  Cf.  [16:73].  There  is  another  NabawiH  in  the 
Pajarito  Plateau;  see  [17:15]. 

[16:75]  San  Ildefonso  Tse’ebukwaje  ‘little  eagle  corner  height’ 
(Tsdebidu,  see  [16:76];  kwaje  ‘height’).  Cf.  [16:76],  [16:77]. 

[16:76]  San  Ildefonso  Tse’ebii’u  ‘little  eagle  corner’  ( tse  ‘eagle’;  ’e 
‘diminutive’;  bw’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  This  place  has 
given  names  to  [16:75]  and  [16:77]. 

[16:77]  San  Ildefonso  Tsd  ebuhviu  ‘little  eagle  corner  arroyo’  (Tse’e- 
bu\i ,  see  [16:76];  hPu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [16:75], 
[16:76]. 

[16:78]  San  Ildefonso  Qwsebon^buHi  ‘mountain-mahogany  round  hill 
corner’  (Qwcgbonsp,  see  [16:79];  bidu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

[16:79]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Qwszbonse,  Qw%bon%icerwe  ‘at  the  round  hill 
of  the  mountain  mahogany’  ‘round  hill  peak  of  the  mountain 
mahogany  ’  (qwse  ‘  mountain  mahogany  ’  ‘  Cercocarpus  parvifolius’ 
called  by  the  Mexicans  ‘  palo  duro  ’;  bo,  referring  to  large  ball-like 
shape  as  in  hop  ‘large  roundish  pile’;  nx  locative).  Cf.  [16:78]. 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Palmilloso  ‘hill  where  there  is  much  yucca’. 

[16:80]  San  Ildefonso  NsegetsiH  of  obscure  etymology  (n%  unex¬ 
plained;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  tsi’i  ‘ canyon’). 

[16:81]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Ppdntohii’u  ‘amryo  in  which  there  are  or 
were  deer  tracks’  (p%  ‘mule-deer’;  '‘dVf  ‘foot’  ‘foot-track’;  to 
‘to  be  in’;,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [16:82]. 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Barrancas  ‘arroyo  of  the  barrancas’. 

[16:82}  San  Ildefonso  Ppqntohube’e  ‘little  corner  bjr  the  arroyo  in 
which  there  are  or  were  deer  tracks’  ( Ppq.ntohu’u ,  see  [16:81]; 
be’e  ‘small  low  roundish  place’). 

[16:83]  San  Ildefonso  Sonn%be‘e  ‘little  corner  where  the  firewood  is 
or  was’  ( sqijf  ‘firewood’;  locative;  be!e  ‘small  low  roundish 
place  ’). 

[16:84]  San  Ildefonso  Sonnspye’iyfhPu  ‘arroyo  of  the  little  corner 
where  the  firewood  is 'or  was’  (Sqnnxbe) e,  see  [16 :S3] ;  V1’  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu\c  ‘  large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 
Cf.  [16:83], 
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[16:85]  San  Ildefonso  ty'W8gr)wi'>iyfhu'lu  ‘  rock-pine  gap  arroyo  ’  ( T$Wcg, - 
ywi'i,  see  under  [16:unlocated],  below;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  posttix;  hvlu  ‘  large  groove’  ‘arixryo’). 

[16:86]  San  Ildefonso  puwatap'qr/kwage  ‘dry  louse  not  very  narrow 
mesa'  (fuwa  ‘louse’;  ta  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’;  par) f  as  in  p'qr/ki 
‘largely  narrow’  ‘not  very  narrow’  and  corresponding  nouns; 
kwage  ‘mesa’).  P'arjhi  is  the  augmentative  form  of  piyki 
‘narrow’. 

The  flatfish  hill  to  which  this  name  applies  looks  thin  and  nar¬ 
row,  like  a  dry  dead  louse. 

[16:87]  San  Ildefonso P'eqwapokwage  ‘drag pole  or  timber  trail  mesa’ 
(p'e  ‘pole’  ‘timber’  ‘log’;  qwa  ‘to  drag’;  po  ‘trail’;  kwage  ‘mesa’). 

[16:88]  San  Ildefonso  Towtfyqekwage.  ‘mesa  where  the  pinon  trees 
are  all  together’  (to  ‘pinon  tree’  ‘Pinus  edulis’;  wtfyge  ‘together 
in  one  place’;  kwage  ‘mesa’). 

[16:89]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Abqbqr)  fhiilu  ‘arroyo  with  chokecherr}"  grow¬ 
ing  at  its  little  bends’  (cCbe  ‘chokecherry ’  ‘Prunus  melanocarpa ’ ; 
beijf  ‘a  small  bend’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’)  Cf.  [16:90]. 

[16:90]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Abebe^y fhuqwoge  ‘delta  of  the  arroyo  with 
chokecheiTy  growing  at  its  little  bends’  (’ Ab(b^y  fliiDu,  see  [16: 
89];  qwoge  ‘delta’  ‘down  where  it  cuts  through’  <  qwo  ‘to  cut 
through’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  See  [16:89]. 

[16:91]  San  Ildefonso  Jgy fiignnu  ‘where  the  willow  is  all  gone’ 
( jgvf  ‘willow’;  hcir/f  ‘to  be  all  gone’;  nu  locative).  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  locality  both  north  and  south  of  the  stream. 
There  are  many  cottonwood  trees  at  this  place  and  the  inform¬ 
ants  think  that  the  Mexicans  call  the  place  Posquecito  ‘little 
forest’. 

[16:92]  San  Ildefonso  Mgpoma  of  obscure  etymology.  (No  part  of 
the  woi'd  can  be  explained;  ma  occurs  as  the  last  element  of 
several  place-names). 

This  locality  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  stream -bed. 

[16:93]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  B uduF ekwage  ‘  mesa  where  the  donkey  was 
killed’  ( bu4u  ‘donkey’  <  Span,  burro  ‘donkey’;  lie  ‘to  be 
killed’;  kwage  ‘mesa’).  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Banco  del  Burro  ‘donkey  bank’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  following  story  explains  the  name:  A  Navaho  once  stole 
a  donkey  from  the  Tewa,  taking  it  from  a  corral  at  night.  He 
was  overtaken  by  armed  Tewa  somewhat  east  of  this  place  on  the 
following  morning.  The  Navaho  made  the  donkey  fall  over  the 
cliff  of  this  mesa,  thus  killing  it,  and  escaped  by  fleeing  afoot. 
The  Tewa  found  the  dead  donkey  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 
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[16:94]  San  lldefonso  J^wsem/pekiH'1  ‘place  where  the  rock-pine  tree  is 
bent’  (ywsgy  f  ‘  rock-pine’  ‘Pinus  scopulorum peki  ‘bent’,  said 
for  instance  of  an  arm  bent  at  the  elbow  or  at  the  wrist;  V*  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

There  is  a  peculiarly  twisted  and  bent  rock-pine  tree  at  this 
place;  hence  the  name. 

[16:95]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Kusin ffymhiCu  of  obscure  etymology  (ku 
‘stone’  ‘rock’;  si  unexplained;  nfpijf  ‘nest’;  bviu  ‘large  low 
roundish  place’). 

(2)  Span.  Yallecito  ‘  little  valley ’. 

This  is  described  as  being  a  large  and  deep  dell  at  the  head  of 
[16:98]. 

[16:96]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Kukiiwcuikwage  ‘tufa-strewn  mesa’  (kuk'i 
‘tufa’  <  ku  ‘stone’,  unexplained;  vooui  ‘to  strew’  ‘to  scatter’; 
kwage  ‘mesa’).  Cf.  [16:97]  and  [16:99]. 

(2)  Span.  Chiquero  ‘pigsty’  ‘sheepfold’.  Why  this  Span, 
name  is  applied  is  not  known. 

[16:97]  San  lldefonso  Euk'iwauipi y Kuk* iwauiftiylcewe  ‘tufa-strewn 
mountain’  ‘ tufa-strewn  mountain  peak’  ( Kuk'iwcui ,  see  [16:96]; 
VlVf  ‘mountain’;  kewe  ‘peak’).  Cf.  [16:96]. 

[16:98]  San  lldefonso  Pitsawehii’u  of  obscure  etymology  {pi  apparently 
‘redness’  ‘red’;  tsawe  unexplained;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[16:99]  San  lldefonso  Kuk'iwcuihEu  ‘  tufa-strewn  arroyo’  (. Kvttiwcui , 
see  [16:96];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  two  upper  forks  of  [16:100]  because  they  are  situated  in 
the  localitjr  called  KuFiwaEkwage  [16:96]. 

[16  TOO]  (1)  San  lldefonso  TehiCu  ‘  cottonwood  tree  arroyo  ’  {te  ‘  cotton¬ 
wood  ’  ‘Populus  wislizeni’;  hidu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf. 
Span.  (4),  of  which  this  Tewa  name  is  perhaps  a  translation. 

(2)  San  lldefonso  ’ Obebuhviu  ‘arroyo  of  [16:121]’  (’  Obebii’u,  see 
[16:121];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

(3)  Eng.  Alamo  Canyon.  (<  Span.).  =Span.(4).  Cf.Tewa(l). 
“Alamo  canyon.”1  “Canyon  de  los  Alamos.”2 

(4)  Span.  Canada  de  los  Alapios  ‘narrow  mountain  valley 
of  the  cottonwoods’.  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  headwaters  of  this  arroyo  are  called  Kuk'iwauihu’u ;  see 
[16:99]. 

[16:101]-  San  lldefonso  Kuwas^nto’iH:  Kuwasq.nto’iyhu'u  ‘place  in 
which  the  horn  or  horns  of  the  mountain-sheep  is  or  was,  are  or 
were’  ‘arroyo  in  which  the  horn  or  horns  of  the  mountain-sheep 
is  or  was,  are  or  were’  {kuwa  ‘mountain-sheep’;  s^r)f  ‘horn’;  to 
‘to  be  inside  or  in’;  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 


1Hewett)  Antiquities,  p.  18,  1906. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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[16:102]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  KuFse,by,hu\i  ‘arroyo  of  the  large  gravelly 
dells’  ( IcuJcsg,  ‘coarse  gravel’;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’; 
hu\i  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  “Otowi  canyon”.1  This  is  evidently  the  same  can¬ 
yon.  For  the  etymolog}^  of  “Otowi”  see  [16:105]. 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  los  Valles  ‘narrow  mountain  valley  of  the 
dells’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  Tewa  name  is  applied  to  the  arroyo  only  above  the  vicinity 
of  Potsu'wi’i  [16:105].  Below  that  vicinity  the  arroyo  is  called 
Tsede’Hsv’i/  see  [16:115]. 

[16:103]  San  Ildefonso  Psetokwokwage  ‘mesa  on  which  the  deer  are 
or  were  enclosed’  (jicg  ‘mule-deer’;  to  ‘to  be  inside  or  in’;  kwo 
‘to  be’  said  of  3  +  ;  kwag_e  ‘mesa’).  The  name  is  applied,  it  is 
said,  because  the  walls  of  the  mesa  are  so  steep  that  deer  on  the 
top  of  the  mesa  were  as  if  impounded  in  a  corral.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  this  mesa  bears  the  ancient  name  Tfug.e’ef  tdu ;  see 
[16:104]. 

[16:104]  San  Ildefonso  Tf 'uge’e^ fuht  ‘little  sorcerer  point’  ( tfuge 
‘sorcerer’  ‘wizard’  ‘witch’;  ’g  diminutive;  f v?u  ‘horizontally 
projecting  corner  or  point’).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Psetokwokwag.e  [16:103].  T f  ug.e’ef  u’u  is  just  west 
of  Potsuwii  ruin  [16:105].  The  name  is  said  to  be  “a  very  old 
one”.  The  reason  for  its  application  was  not  known. 

[16:105]  San  Ildefonso  Potsuwvoyw\keji  ‘pueblo  ruin  at  the  gap 
where  the  water  sinks’,  referring  to  [16:106]  ( Potsuwi’i ,  see 
[16:106];  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  poywi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’ 
postpound).  Cf.  [16:106],  [16:144];  also,  see  plate  5.  The  “tent 
rocks”,  including  several  “rocks  which  carry  a  load  on  the  head”, 
are  shown  in  plates  6-8.  “ Po-tzu-ye”.2  For  Bandelier’s  spell¬ 

ing  of  wVi&s  “ye”  or  “yu”  see  [16:114]  and  [22:42].  “Otowi”.3 
“  Otowo”.4 

Referring  to  Otowi  Mesa,  Hewett1  says: 

Half  a  mile  to  the  south  [of  [16:105]]  the  huge  mesa  which  is  terminated 
by  Rincon  del  Pueblo  bounds  the  valley  with  a  high  unbroken  line,  per¬ 
haps  500  feet  above  the  dry  arroyo  at  the  bottom.  The  same  distance  to  the 
north  is  the  equally  high  and  more  abrupt  Otowi  mesa,  and  east  and  west 
an  equal  distance  and  to  about  an  equal  height  rise  the  wedge-like  terminal 
buttes  which  define  this  great  gap  [16:106]  in  the  middle  mesa. 

Potmwi’i  ruin  is  merely  mentioned  by  Bandolier; 2  it  is  fully 
described  by  Hewett.1  Of  the  location  of  the  ruin  Hewett  says: 

The  parallel  canyons  [16:102]  and  [16:100]  running  through  this  glade 
[16:106]  are  prevented  from  forming  a  confluence  by  a  high  ridge,  the  rem- 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  18,  1906.  4 Ibid.,  Table  des  matieres. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  78, 1892. 

8  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  598,  1905;  Commu- 

aautfe,  pp.  29,  45,  85,  86,  1908. 
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nant  of  the  intervening  mesa.  Upon  the  highest  part  of  this  ridge  is  located  a 
large  pueblo  ruin  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Otowi  settlement.  In  every 
direction  are  clusters  of  excavated  cliff-dwellings  of  contemporaneous  occupa¬ 
tion  and  on  a  parallel  ridge  to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of  one  pueblo  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  of  seven  small  ones,  all  antedating  the  main  Otowi  settle¬ 
ment.1  • 

Of  the  ruins  of  the  pueblo  to  the  south,  Hewett  says  further: 

This  is  a  small  pueblo  ruin  in  Otowi  canyon  [16:100]  just  across  the  arroyo 
[the  bed  of  [16:100]?]  about  300  yards  south  of  Otowi  pueblo.  It  is  situated  on 
top  of  a  narrow  ridge  which  runs  parallel  with  the  one  on  which  the  large  ruin 
stands.  The  stones  of  the  building  are  smaller  and  the  construction  work  is 
cruder.  The  building  consists  of  one  solid  rectangle  with  one  kiva  within  the 
court.  Seven  other  small  pueblo  ruins  or  clan  houses  are  scattered  along  the 
same  ridge  to  the  west  within  a  distance  of  one  mile,  all  apparently  belonging 
to  this  settlement.2 

It  is  a  tradition  generally  known  at  San  Ildefonso  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  ancestors  of  the  San  Ildefonso  people 
used  to  live  long  ago  at  Potswwi’i  [16:105]  and  at  SselcewPi 
[16:114].  The  writer  has  obtained  two  myths  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  at  PotsuwPi.  The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  insist  that  Po- 
tsuwPi  and  ScgkewPi  were  inhabited  by  their  ancestors,  and  not 
by  those  of  any  of  the  other  Tewa  villagers.  Hewett  says: 

The  traditions  of  Otowi  are  fairly  well  preserved.  It  was  the  oldest  village 
of  Powhoge  [San  Ildefonso]  clans  of  which  they  have  definite  traditions  at 
San  Ildefonso.  They  hold  in  an  indefinite  way  that  prior  to  the  building 
of  this  village  they  occupied  scattered  ‘small  house’  ruins  on  the  adjacent 
mesas,  and  they  claim  that  when  the  mesa  life  grew  unbearable  from  lack  of 
water,  and  removal  to  the  valley  became  a  necessity,  a  detachment  from  Otowi 
founded  the  pueblo  of  Perage  [16:36]  in  the  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  about  a  mile  west  of  their  present  village  site.2 

The  “tent  rocks”  (pis.  6-8)  near  PotsuwPi  ruin  are  called  by 
the  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  Potsuwilcu^endendiwe  ‘place  of  the 
pointed  or  conical  rocks  of  the  gap  where  the  water  sinks’  ( Potsu - 
wi'i,  see  [16:106];  dejidzyf  ‘largeness  and  pointedness’  ‘large  and 
pointed’;  ’«  locative). 

From  about  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  above  the  main  pueblo  of  Otowi  is  a  cliff- 
village  that  is  unique.  Here  is  a  cluster  of  conical  formations  of  white  tufa, 
some  of  which  attain  a  height  of  thirty  feet  .  .  .  These  are  popularly  called 
‘tent  rocks’.  They  are  full  of  caves,  both  natural  and  artificial,  some  of  which 
have  been  utilized  as  human  habitations.  These  dwellings  are  structurally 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  cliffs.  They  present  the  appearance  of  enor¬ 
mous  beehives.3 

See  [16:106],  [16:114]. 

[16:106]  San  Ildefonso  PotsuwPi  ‘gap  where  the  water  sinks’  ( f>o 
‘water’;  tsu  ‘to  sink  in’;  wPi  ‘gap’).  The  ordinary  expression 
meaning  ‘  the  water  sinks ’  is  nqpotsiUem%y  f  (nq  ‘it’;  fio  ‘  water’; 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  18,  1906. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  20. 


3Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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tsudem%yj>  ‘to  sink  in’  < tsu  ‘to  sink  in’,  de  ‘little  by  little’, 
mxyf  ‘  to  go’).  Why  the  gap  is  so  called  appears  to  be  no  longer 
known  to  the  San  Ildefonso  people.  Perhaps  the  water  of  the 
arroyos  [16:102],  [16:100]' or  some  other  water  sinks  or  sank  in 
the  earth  or  sand  at  this  locality.  The  name  hints  at  the  prob¬ 
able  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  pueblo.  The  gap  gives 
its  name  to  "the  pueblo  ruin  [16:105]. 

Hewett 1  describes  this  gap  as  follows: 

The  long  narrow  potrero  [tongue  of  mesa]  bounding  the  canyon  on  the  north 
is  entirely  cut  out  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  thus  throwing  into  one 
squarish,  open  park  the  width  of  two  small  canyons  and  the  formerly  inter- 
•  vening  mesa.  From  the  midst  of  this  little  park,  roughly  a  mile  square,  a  view 
of  surpassing  beauty  is  to  be  had. 

[16:107]  San  Ildefonso  Sy,ndauponu!u  ‘belowTthe  soldiers’  road’,  re 
ferring  to  a  road  made  in  this  locality  by  American  soldiers,  it  is 
said  (syndau  <Span.  soldado  ‘soldier’;  fto  ‘trail’  ‘road’;  nu’u 
‘below’).  Cf.  [16:108]. 

[16:108]  San  Ildefonso  SyndauftoTcwctje  ‘soldiers’  road  height’ 
(. syndaupo ,  see  [16:107];  kwaje  ‘height’).  Cf.  [16:107]. 

[16:109]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Hewett2  says: 

This  ruin  is  situated  in  Canyon  de  los  Alamos  on  a  high  ridge  running  par¬ 
allel  with  the  stream  on  its  south  side.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
west  of  Tsankawi  and  its  inhabitants  eventually  merged  with  the  population 
of  that  village.  The  settlement  consisted  of  one  rectangular  pueblo  of  consid¬ 
erable  size  and  a  number  of  small  clan  houses  scattered  along  the  ridge  to  the 
west  for  about  half  a  mile.  It  belongs  to  the  older  class  of  ruins. 

Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer  that  an  old  trail  leads 
straight  from  Sa&kewi’i  [16:114]  due  west  to  this  ruin. 

[16:110]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer 
that  a  small  pueblo  ruin  exists  about  where  located  on  the  map. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  ruin  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any 
publication. 

[16:  111]  San  Ildefonso  Sx Icew ihm aj e ,  S^lcewikwage  ‘height  or  mesa  of 
the  gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus’,  referring  to  [16:112]  (Ssgkewi’i, 
see  [16:112];  hwaje,  Tcwage  ‘height’  ‘mesa’).  =Eng.  (2). 

(2)  Eng.  “Tsankawi  mesa”.3  (<Tewa).  =Tewa(l).  For  the 
spelling  of  the  name  see  [16:114],  (Pis.  9,  10.) 

[16:112]  San  Ildefonso  Ss^lcewki  ‘gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus’  (,s% 
applied  to  several  varieties  of  jointed  round  cactus,  among  others 
to  Opuntia  comanchica  and  Opuntia  polyacantha;  Ice  ‘sharpness’ 
‘sharp’,  probably  referring  to  the  sharpness  of  the  thorns;  wPi 
‘gap’).  This  gap  has  given  the  names  to  [16:111],  [16:113], 
[16:114],  and  [17:13]. 

'Antiquities,  p.  18,  1906.  2 Ibid.,  p.  21.  2 Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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This  gap  or  narrow  and  low  place  is  west  of  the  pueblo  ruin 
[16:114].  Whether  round  cactus  now  grows  at  the  pass  has  not 
been  ascertained.  For  quoted  forms  of  the  name,  see  under 
[16:114]. 

[16:113]  San  Ildefonso  Sselcewinug.e’oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  below  the 
gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus referring  to  [16:112]  (Sstjkewi’i 
see  [16:112];  nnge  ‘down  below’  <niUu  ‘below’,  ge  ‘down  at’ 
‘over  at’;  ’ qrjwilceji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  ‘pueblo’,  Jceji  ‘old’ 

postpound).  Cf.  [16:114]. 

Hewett1  says  of  this  ruin: 

This  is  a  small  pueblo  ruin  of  the  older  type,  situated  on  a  lower  bench  just 
north  of  the  Tsankawi  mesa  [16:111],  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Alamo 
[16:100].  The  walls  are  entirely  reduced.  The  site  belongs  to  the  same  class 
and  epoch  as  nos.  9  and  11. 

See  under  [16:105]  and  [16:109].  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  any  tradition  about  this  ruin. 

[16:114]  San  Ildefonso  Ss^lcewi1  oywi/ceji^Ss^Jcewikwaje1  qr/wiJceji  ‘pueblo 
ruin  of  the  gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus  5  ‘  pueblo  ruin  above  the 
gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus’,  referring  to  [16:112]  (Sselcewi’i, 
see  [16:112];  Jcwaje  ‘height’  as  in  [16:111];  ’ oywiJceji  ‘pueblo 
ruin’  <jqywi  ‘pueblo’,  Jceji  ‘old’  postpound).  Cf.  [16:113]. 
“Sa-ke-yu”.3  For  Bandelier’s  spelling  of  vnH  as  “ye”  or  “yu” 
see  [16:105]  and  [22:42].  “Tsankawi”.3  “Tsankawi”  (Tewa, 
‘  place  of  the  round  cactus’).”4 

Ss^lcewPi  ruin  is  merely  mentioned  by  Bandelier; 5  it  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hewett.6  Of  the  location  of  the  ruin  Hewett  says: 
“  It  is  a  veritable  ‘  sky  city  ’.  .  .  .  The  site  was  chosen  entirely 
for  its  defensive  character  and  is  an  exceptionally  strong  one 
It  is  a  tradition  generally  known  at  San  Ildefonso  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  ancestors  of  the  San  Ildefonso  people  used  to 
live  long  ago  at  Potsuwi’i  [16:105]  and  Sselcewi’i  [16:114].  The 
writer  has  obtained  a  myth  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Ss^lcewHi. 
The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  usually  mention  the  names  Potsuwi’i 
and  Ss^Jcewi’i  together  and  insist  that  these  two  places  were 
inhabited  by  their  ancestors  and  not  by  those  of  the  other  Tewa 
villagers. 

[16:115]  San  Ildefonso  Tsede,efsiH  ‘  canyon  of  the  erect  standing  spruce 
trees  ’  ( tse  ‘  Douglas  spruce  ’  ‘  Pseudotsuga  mucronata  ’,  called  by  the 
Mexicans  pino  real  ‘  real  pine  ’;  $e,e  as  in  de’gi  ‘  erectness’  ‘  erect’; 

'Antiquities,  p.  22,  1906. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  78,  1892. 

s  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  598,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  20, 1906;  Communaute's,  pp.  45,  85,  86,  and  table 

des  matieres,  1908. 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  20,  1906. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

6  Hewett,  op.  cit. 
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tsiH  ‘  canyon  ’).  Whether  spruce  trees  now  grow  in  the  canyon 
is  not  known  to  the  writer.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  arroyo 
or  canyon  only  below  the  vicinity  of  PotsuwPi  ruin  [16:105]. 
See  [16:102]. 

It  is  believed  that  the  canyon  is  correctly  located  on  the  sheet. 

[16:116]  San  Ildefonso  Tse’ewPi  ‘gap  of  the  eagle(s)’  (tse  ‘  eagle  ’;  ’<? 
diminutive;  wiH  ‘  gap ’).  Cf.  [16:117]. 

[16:117]  San  Ildefonso  Tse'ewikwaje  ‘height  by  the  gap  of  the 
eagle(s)’  ( Tse’ewPi ,  see  [16:116];  krwaje  ‘height’). 

[16:118]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Agapi itege  of  obscure  etymology  (’aga  unex- 
.  plained  but  occurring  also  in  a  few  other  Tewa  place-names,  for 
instance  ’ Agat f  arm  [22:54];  p'i  said  to  sound  exactly  like  p  i  ‘  a 
sore’;  te  ‘to  lift  up1  ‘to  pick  up’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  This 
name  applies  to  the  western  part  of  the  low  mesa  shown  on  the 
sheet. 

[16:119]  San  Ildefonso  ’  Ob^kwaje  ‘  height  there  by  the  little  bend’,  re¬ 
ferring  to  [16:121];  (’05c,  see  [16:121];  kwaje  ‘height’)  Cf. 
[16:122]. 

[16:120]  San  Ildefonso  P%n  fufalcege  ‘  hill  where  the  snake(s)  live  (s)’ 
(p%nfu  ‘snake’;  fa  ‘to  live’  ‘to  dwell’;  liege  ‘  hill  ’  ‘knob’  <lce 
indicating  height,  ge  ‘  down  at’  ‘  over  at’). 

The  author  was  shown  the  holes  in  this  hill  in  which  many  snakes 
of  various  kinds  are  said  to  live. 

[16:121]  San  Ildefonso  ’  ObqbiCu  ‘  corner  there  by  the  little  bend  ’  ('o 
‘there’;  5<g ‘little  bencl’;  buht  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  The 
canyon  at  this  place  is  very  deep  and  has  precipitous  walls, 
especially  on  the  southeastern  side.  It  forms  a  sharp  little  bend; 
hence  the  name.  Cf.  [16:119],  [16:122]. 

[16:122]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Ob^butoba,  ‘cliffs  there  by  the  little  bend’,  re¬ 
ferring  to  [16:121]  (’  Ob^bu’u,  see  [16:121];  toba  ‘  cliff’). 

As  noted  under  [16:121],  there  are  high  cliffs  at  this  place  on  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  canyon.  These  cliffs  are  of  blackish 
basalt. 

[16:123]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Irw%wUi  ‘oak-tree  point’  (kwsfi  ‘oak’; 
wili  ‘horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point’).  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Creston  ‘ridge’  ‘hog-back’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

These  names  are  applied  to  a  projecting  ridge  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Guaje  Arroyo.  There  is  a  spring  of  good  water  at 
the  locality. 

[16:124]  San  Ildefonso  ’  Omapseyqe  ‘  beyond  [16:42]’  (’ Oma ,  see  [16:42]; 
p%yeje  ‘  be}mnd  ’).  This  name  is,  of  course,  applied  vaguely  to  the 
region  beyond  the  hill  [16:42];  especially  to  the  locality  indicated 
on  the  map.  See  [16:42]. 
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[16:125]  San Ildef onso Kunfs&tewaki  ‘turquoise  dwelling-place  slope’ 
(hun ‘turquoise’  <hu  ‘stone’,  nf%  unexplained  but  postfixed 
to  some  other  nouns,  as  ’’anfdg,  ‘salt’;  te  ‘dwelling-place’;  waki 
‘slope’).  The  informants  were  amused  at  this  name.  There  is, 
they  said,  neither  turquoise  at  this  locality  nor  is  it  a  dwelling-place 
for  anything  or  anybody.  The  name  applies  somewhat  vaguely  to 
the  slope  on  the  southern  side  of  Guaje  Arroyo  a  short  distance 
east  of  [16:123]. 

[16:126]  San  Ildef  onso  ’  Ornahvlu  ‘arroyo  by  [16:42]’  (Oma,  see 
[16:42];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  lower  course  of 
Guaje  Arroyo,  from  the  confluence  of  Alamo  Canyon  [16:100]  to 
the  mouth  [16:127],  is  called  thus  very  regularly  by  the  San  Ilde- 
fonso  Indians.  They  think  of  the  conspicuous  hill  or  mountain 
[16:42]  and  of  this  wide  arroyo  together  and  call  them  both  by 
the  name  ’  Oma -.  See  [16:42],  [16:53],  [16:127]. 

[16:127]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Omahuqwoge  ‘delta  of  [16:126]’  (’  Ornahvlu, 
see  [16:126];  qwoge  ‘delta’  ‘down  where  it  cuts  through’  <qwo 
‘to  cut  through’,  g,e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

The  mouth  of  the  great  Guaje  is  a  wide  dry  gulch  just  west  of 
the  railroad  bridge.  See  [16:126]. 

[16:128]  San  Ildefonso  Totspbihvaje  ‘quail  height’  ( toteebi  ‘quail’; 
kwaje  ‘height’). 

This  is  a  large  mesa-like  height  southwest  of  [16 :42]  and  on  the 
south  of  Guaje  Arroyo.  The  Santa  Clara  Indians  call  quail  iot% 
instead  of  totsebi. 

[16:129]  San  Ildefonso  Beta’iwe  ‘  place  that  fruit  is  dried’  (be  ‘roundish 
fruit’,  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.;  la  ‘to  dry’  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’; 
Hive  locative). 

This  nearly  level  place  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  was 
formerly  used  by  Indians  for  drying  fruit,  so  it  is  said.  The 
name  is  probably  of  recent  origin. 

[16:130]  Buckman  Mesa,  see  [20:5] 

[16:131]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawipimps^yge  ‘beyond  the  reservoir 
gap  mountains’,  referring  to  [16:132]  (PoqwawiHi  see  [16:132]; 
pir/f  ‘mountain’;  psepge  ‘beyond’).  Also  called  merely  Pym- 
pseyge  ‘beyond  the  mountains’.  Cf.  [16:44]  and  [16:45]. 

(2)  Grande  Valley,  Yalle  Grande.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Valle  Grande  ‘large  valley’.  =  Eng.  (2). 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  high  grass-grown  meadow-valleys 
west  of  the  Jemez  Kange.  Cf.  [16:44]  and  [16:45]. 

[16:132]  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawi'i  ‘  water  reservoir  gap’  (poqwa  ‘  water 
reservoir’  ‘water  tank’  <po  ‘water’,  qwa  indicating  state  of  being 
a  receptacle;  wi’i  ‘gap’). 
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The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  a  gap  or  pass  in  the  range  itself. 
Why  the  name  was  given  is  not  known;  the  informants  say  that 
there  may  be  an  old  water  reservoir  there  or  that  the  pass  may 
resemble  a  reservoir  in  some  way.  The  canyon  [16:133]  begins  at 
this  pass,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Cf.  also  [16:131]. 

[16:133]  San  Ildefonso  PoqwawitsPi  ‘water  reservoir  gap  canyon 
referring  to  [16:132]  (Poqwawi’i,  see  [16:132];  tsi’i  ‘canyon’). 

[16:134]  San  Ildefonso  IPuj obukwaj e  ‘wolf  corner  height’,  referring 
to  [16:135]  ( K'yjobu'u ,  see  [16:135];  hwaje  ‘height’). 

[16:135]  San  Ildefonso  IPy,jobv?u  ‘wolf  corner’  ( Jcujo  ‘wolf’;  iii’u 
‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  name  refers  to  a  very  large  and  well  known  low  place. 

[16:136]  San  Ildefonso  TsUeg.e’intsi’i,  see  [17:30]. 

[16:137]  San  Ildefonso  Sse-fulcewe  ‘  round-cactus  point  hill’  (scg  ‘round- 
cactus’  of  various  species,  among  others  Opuntia  comanchica  and 
Opuntia  polyacantha;  fii’u  ‘horizontally  projecting  point  or  cor¬ 
ner’;  Icewe  ‘  hill’  ‘knob’).  Three  informants  gave  this  form  of 
the  name  independently;  one  gave  the  first  syllable  as  fse. 
‘  grouse  ’. 

This  is  a  small  roundish  topped  hill  south  of  [16 :135]  and  on  the 
southern  side  also  of  [16:136], 

[16:138]  San  Ildefonso  T'ant'akwaje’i'rjfhPu,  see  [17:10]. 

[16:139]  San  Ildefonso  Posy.geHyfhii’u,  see  [17:17]. 

[16:140]  San  Ildefonso  Ke^awihvHu,  see  [17:19]. 

[16:141]  San  Ildefonso  jywqwihu’u,  see  [17:25]. 

[16:142]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Abehehic’u ,  see  [17:29]. 

[16:143]  San  Ildefonso  BesPiyfhifu,  see  [17:37]. 

[16:144]  San  Ildefonso  TsUehu’u,  see  [17:34]. 

[16:145]  San  Ildefonso  Tsilcwaje,  see  [20:45]. 

[16:146]  San  Ildefonso  Kribajv?dvr)fhu\i,  see  [17:42]. 

[16:147]  San  Ildefonso  Po^e/popq'>Hsi’i,  see  [17:58]. 

[16:148]  Frijoles  Canyon,  see  [28:6]. 

Unlocated 


San  Ildefonso  K'ajepiyf  ‘fetish  mountain’  {Jeaje  ‘fetish’  ‘shrine’;: 
plVf  ‘mountain’). 

This  mountain  is  said  to  be  somewhere  west  of  Guaje  Creek 


[16:53], 

San  Ildefonso  P'ahewiH  ‘  fire  gulch  gap’  (pa  ‘fire’;  he  ‘small  groove’ 
‘arroyito’  ‘gulch’;  wPi  ‘gap’). 

This  gap  is  said  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  P'ahewihuu 
[16:25]  and  gives  the  name  to  the  latter. 
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Span.  Rincon  del  Pueblo  4  pueblo  corner’. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  south  [of  [  1 6 :105]  ]  the  huge  mesa  which  is  terminated  by  Rincon 
del  Pueblo  bounds  the  valley  with  a  high  unbroken  line.1 

Of  two  San  Ildefonso  Indians  one  had  heard  this  name,  the 
other  had  not.  Neither  knew  where  the  place  is. 

San  Ildefonso  TdbaqwaJc  sg.td’iwe  ‘place  where  the  cliff-dwelling  is  sunk 
underground  ( idbaqwa  ‘cliff-dwelling’  <  tdba  ‘cliff’,  qwa  indicat¬ 
ing  state  of  being  a  receptacle;  lca^to  ‘to  sink  under’  ‘to  be  im¬ 
mersed’,  said  for  instance  of  one  sinking  into  quicksand  < 
unexplained,  to  ‘to  be  in’;  Hwe  locative).  This  name  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  single  San  Ildefonso  informant,  who  could  locate 
the  place  no  more  definitely  than  to  say  that  it  is  somewhere  in 
the  Pajarito  Plateau  west  of  San  Ildefonso.  He  had  never  seen 
the  place. 

[17]  SAN  ILDEFONSO  SOUTHWEST  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  17)  shows  a  large  area  in  the  Pajarito  Plateau  south¬ 
west  of  the  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo.  The  country  is  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  as  that  shown  on  sheet  [16].  This  sheet  [17]  contains  Tsirege  Pueblo 
ruin  [17:34],  after  which  Doctor  Hewett  named  the  Pajarito  Plateau; 
see  [17:34],  and  the  introduction  to  sheet  [16].  The  area  represented 
on  the  sheet  proper  is  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians,  and  most 
of  the  names  of  places  are  known  to  them  only.  The  southern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  sheet  proper  is  approximately  the  boundary  between  the 
country  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  people  as  the  home  of  their 
ancestors  and  that  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  as  the  home  of  their  ancestors. 
The  part  of  the  area  near  the  Rio  Grande  is  often  included  under  the 
name  fumctpseyge  ‘beyond  Buckman  Mesa  [20:5]’;  see  introduction 
to  [20]. 

[17:1]  San  Ildefonso  Tsiso’o ,  see  [16:53]. 

[17:2]  San  Ildefonso  Tehy?u ,  see  [16:100]. 

[17:3]  San  Ildefonso  ’  Omahu' see  [16:126]. 

[17:4]  San  Ildefonso  Sc^lcewikwaje,  see  [16:111]. 

[17:5]  San  Ildefonso  Sy,ndaufionug.e ,  see  [16:107]. 

[17:6]  San  Ildefonso  Sqn^anpohwaje,,  see  [16:108]. 

[17:7]  San  Ildefonso  T otsebikwaje,  see  [16:128]. 

[17:8]  San  Ildefonso  BetaHwe ,  see  [16:129]. 

[17:9]  San  Ildefonso  T’anfakwaje  ‘sun  dwelling-place  height’  (fays 
‘sun’;  t'a  ‘to  live’  ‘to  dwell’;  kwaje  height).  The  name  refers 
to  a  mesa.  Cf.  [17:10]. 

[17:10]  San  Ildefonso.  T'qnfakwaje1ir/j,hu>u  ‘sun  dwelling-place 
height  arroyo’,  referring  to  [17:9]  (T'antf ahvaje,  see  [17:9];  V* 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  18,  1906. 
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[17:11]  San  Ildefonso  Ketdbaqwakwaje  ‘bear  cliff-dwelling  height,’  re¬ 
ferring  to  [17:12]  ( Itetoiaqwa ,  see  [17:12];  kwa.je  ‘  height’).  Tlie 
name  refers  to  a  roundish  mesa,  it  is  said. 

[17:12]  San  Ildefonso  Ketdbaqwa ,  Ketdba qwa? iwe  ‘bear  cliff-dwelling’ 
‘bear  cliff-dwelling  place’  ( he  ‘bear’  of  any  species;  tdbaqwa 
‘cliff-dwelling’  <Adha  ‘cliff,’  qwa  indicating  state  of  being  a  re¬ 
ceptacle;  ’ iwe  locative).  The  name  evidently  refers  to  a  cliff- 
dwelling  which  was  occupied  by  a  bear. 

The  cave-dwelling  is  said  to  be  near  the  top  of  the  mesa  [17:11] 
to  which  it  gives  the  name. 

[17:13]  San  Ildefonso  Ss^lcewihviu  ‘arroyo  of  the  sharp  round-cactus 
gap’,  referring  to  [16:112 {SsglcewPi,  see  [16:112];  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  starts  at.  [16:112]  and  flows  into  [17:14]. 

[17:14]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Sqndihnafoahu'u  ‘  watermelon  field  arroyo’ 
{sandia  <Span.  sandia  ‘ watermelon’;  ncCbcc  ‘field’;  hu\i  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).  This  Tewa  name  is 
applied  only  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arroyo,  the  part  below  the 
gap  [17:15]  being  called  Posy,qe>i'r)fhu,u\  see  [17:17].  The  Eng. 
and  Span,  names,  however,  refer  to  the  whole  arroyo. 

(2)  Eng.  “Sandia  Canyon.”1.  (<Span.)  =Span.  (*3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  las  Sandias  ‘narrow  mountain-valley  of 
the  watermelons.’  =Eng.  (2).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

Possibly  the  name  Postage  [17:17],  now  applied  only  to  the  lower 
course  of  the  arroyo,  was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  arroyo, 
and  the  names  given  above  owe  their  origin  to  watermelon  fields 
in  its  upper  course.  There  are  many  cliff-dwellings  in  this  arroyo. 
See  [17:17]. 

[17:15]  San  Ildefonso  NofoawPi  ‘pitfall  gap’  ( nat>a  ‘pitfall’;  wVi 
‘gap’).  There  is  another  ndbawiH  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau;  see 
[16:74].  For  quoted  forms  of  the  name  see  [17:16],  a  pueblo 
ruin  which  is  called  after  this  gamepit  gap.  The  pitfall  is  shosvn 
in  plate  11.  Hewett  describes  [17:15]  as  follows: 

On  the  narrow  neck  of  mesa  about  300  yards  west  of  the  pueblo  [17:16],  at 
the  convergence  of  four  trails,  is  a  game-trap  (nava)  from  which  the  village 
[17:16]  takes  its  name.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  pitfalls  which  have  been 
discovered  at  points  in  this  region  where  game  trails  converged.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  is  that  at  Navawi.  It  was  so  placed  that  game  driven  down  the 
mesa  from  toward  the  mountains  or  up  the  trail  from  either  of  two  side  canyons 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  entrapped.  The  trap  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock  which 
could  have  been  made  only  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  cap  of  tufa  is  here 
quite  hard.  The  pit  is  bottle-shaped,  except  that  the  mouth  is  oblong.  It  is 


1  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  698,  1905. 
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15  feet  deep  and  about  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  The  mouth  of  the  pit 
is  about  six  feet  in  length  by  four  in  breadth.  The  trap  has  been  used  in 
modern  times  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians.1 

[17 :16]  San  Ildefonso  NcCbawi’ qywikeji  ‘  pitfall  gap  pueblo  ruin’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  gap  [17:15],  which  is  just  east  of  the  ruin  (JYabawi’i, 
see  [17:15];  ’oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <’o7?wi  ‘pueblo,’  keji  ‘ruin’). 
‘Navakwi’.2  “Navawi  (‘place  of  the  hunting  trap’)”3.  “Na¬ 
va  wi.” 4 

The  ruin  is  not  mentioned  by  Bandelier.  It  is  fully  described 
by  Hewett.5 

[17:17]  San  Ildefonso  Posiqgehvhi  ‘arroyo  of  the  place  where  the 
water  slides  down’  (Posy,ge,  see  under  [17:unlocated];  hu'u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  lower  course  of  the  arroyo  [17:14],  below 
the  gap  [17:15],  is  called  by  this  name,  although  in  Eng.  and  Span, 
the  entire  arroyo  is  called  by  a  single  name.  For  SandianaPahuhi, 
the  name  of  the  upper  course  of  the  arroyo,  see  [17 :14];  for  Posyge, 
see  under  [17:unlocated],  page  289. 

[17:18]  San  Ildefonso  ’>Awap'd’i>i  ‘cattail  place’  (’awapa  a  kind  of 
broad-leaf  cattail  <’awa  ‘cattail’,  pci  ‘large  and  flat’,  referring 
to  the  leaves). 

Some  cattails  grow  at  this  place.  It  is  said  to  be  the  point  of 
beginning  of  the  IPedawi/iii’u.  There  is  a  Mexican  house  at  the 
place,  but  no  Mexican  name  for  it  is  known.  See  [17:19]. 

[17:19]  San  Ildefonso  Kedawihw’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  gap  where  the  bear 
is  or  was  desired’,  referring  to  Kedawi’i  [17:unloeated];  hu’u 
‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [17:20]. 

[17:20]  San  Ildefonso  KedciwihuHykwage,  ‘mesa  of  the  arroyo  of  the 
gap  where  the  bear  is  or  was  desired’  ( Kedawihu’u ,  see  [17:19]; 
HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwcige  ‘mesa’). 

It  appears  that  this  name  is  given  especially  to  the  mesa  north 
of  the  upper  Kedawihu' u;  see  [17:19]. 

[17:21]  San  Ildefonso  l^clntuhegeiykwaje  ‘height  of  the  arroyitos  of 
the  earth  flesh’  (ty (mtuheg.e,  see  [17:22];  ,iH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[17:22]  San  Ildefonso  tydntuheg.e’ir/fhu'’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  arroyitos  of 
the  earth  flesh’,  referring,  it  is  said,  to  a  kind  of  clay  mixed  with 
earth  (nqvf  ‘earth’;  tu  ‘flesh’;  hde  ‘small  groove’  ‘arroyito’;  g_e 
‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hu’u  ‘  large  groove  ’  ‘arrojm’). 

It  is  said  that  some  brownish  or  reddish  clay  is  mixed  with  the 
earth  at  this  place.  Cf.  [17:21]. 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pp.  22-23, 1906. 

2  Hewett,  General  View,  p.598,1905. 

8  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  22,  1906. 


4  Hewett,  CommunautiSs,  p.  98,  190S. 
6  Antiquities,  No.  14,  1906. 
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[17:23]  San  Ildefonso  J^wqwPi  ‘wind  gap’  (ywa  ‘wind’;  wi’i  ‘gap’). 
This  wide  and  windy  gap  is  believed  to  be  correctly  placed  on 
the  sheet.  The  names  [17:24]  and  [17:25]  are  derived  from  it. 

[17:24]  San  Ildefonso  1} WQwihvaje ,  tywqwilceJ'i  ‘wind  gap  height’,  re¬ 
ferring  to  [17:23];  Jcwaje  ‘height’;  IceM  ‘height’).  Especially 
the  mesa  between  tywqwi’i  [17:23]  and  the  Rio  Grande  is  called 
by  this  name. 

[17:25]  San  Ildefonso  J^wqwihu’u  ‘wind  gap  arroyo’,  referring  to 
[17:23]  (jy ivdwi’i,  see  [17:23];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

The  Kedavyihvlu  [17:19]  is  the  largest  tributary  of  this  arroyo. 

[17:26]  Buckman  wagon  bridge,  see  [20:20]. 

[17:27]  Buckman  settlement,  see  [20:19]. 

[17:28]  San  Ildefonso  IV  (wap  at?  iH  ‘  place  of  the  twisted  corn-husks’ 
{Jiovoa  ‘skin’  ‘  tegument  ’,  here  referring  to  ‘  corn-husks  ’;  pee 
‘to  twist’  ‘to  braid’  ‘to  interlace’;  V*  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix). 

Corn-husks  were  and  are  sometimes  twisted  and  knotted  into 
strange  forms  and  thus  prepared  have  some  ceremonial  use.  At 
the  ruins  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau  a  number  of  twisted  corn-husks 
have  been  found. 

The  locality  is  described  as  a  nearly  level  dell  at  the  head  of  the 
’  Ahebehu’u  [17:29]. 

[17 :29]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  ’ Ahebehu\t,  ’Ahebetsi’i  ‘  arroyo  of  the  little 
corner  of  the  chokecherry  ’  ‘  can}Ton  of  the  little  corner  of  the 
chokeeherry’  (’Alebe’e,  see  under  [17:  unlocated],  page  288;  hu’u 
‘  large  groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’;  tsi’i  ‘  canyon  ’). 

(2)  Buey  Canyon,  Ox  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  del  Buey  ‘ox  canyon’.  =Eng.  (2). 

[17:30]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  TsUeg.etsi’i ,  TsUeg.ehu’u  ‘  bird  place  canyon  ’ 
‘bird  place  arroyo’,  referring  to  [17:34]  ( Tshiege ,  see  [17:34]; 
tsi’i  ‘canyon’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  name 
Ts’Ueg.etsi’i  is  applied  especially  to  the  upper,  Tshiegehubu  to  the 
lower,  course  of  the  waterway.  Cf.  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Wd f  tethan  fo  ‘  bird  canyon  ’,  probably  translating 
the  Span,  name  (wdftet  ‘bird’;  kanfo  ‘canyon’  <Span.  canon). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  “Pajarito  Canyon”.1  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Canon  del  Pajarito  ‘  canyon  of  the  little  bird  ’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Pueblo  del  Pajarito  [17:34].  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Cochiti  (2). 

The  arroyo  begins  at  ICyjobu’u  [16:135].  At  places  in  its 
upper  course  it  is  a  deep  and  narrow  canyon.  The  lower  course 
seldom  carries  surface  water.  “A  limited  supply  of  water  can 


'Hewett,  General  View,  p.  59S,  1905. 
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still  be  obtained  at  almost  any  season  at  the  spring  in  the  arroyo 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  [from  [17 :34]  ],  and  during  wet  seasons 
the  Pajarito  carries  a  little  water  past  this  point”.1 

[17:31]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  ^  Ahoy  fhdiykwage  ‘  long  plain  mesa  ’  (’ahoyf 
‘plain7;  he  ‘length7  ‘long7;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  hwage  ‘mesa7).  Cf.  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Phillips  Mesa,  so  called  because  a  Mr.  Phillips  does 
dry-farming  on  this  mesa,  raising  large  crops  of  corn. 

(3)  Span.  Llano  Largo  ‘  long  plain  ’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  mesa  is  several  miles  in  length.  The  ruins  [17:32]  and 
[17:56]  are  found  here. 

[17:32]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer 
that  a  large  pueblo  ruin  lies  on  the  mesa  approximately  where 
indicated.  See  [17:31]. 

[17:33]  San  Ildefonso  MaMnaHH  ‘sawmill  place7  ( makina  ‘machine’ 
‘sawmill7  <Span.  maquina  ‘machine7;  V*  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix). 

This  is  one  of  the  sites  on  which  sawmills  have  been  built. 

[17:34]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  TsUegd  qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  down,  at  the 
bird7  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  the  bird  place7  (tsue  ‘bird7;  ge  ‘down  at’ 
‘over  at7;  '‘orjwiheji  ‘pueblo  ruin7  poywi  ‘pueblo7,  Jceji  ‘old7 
postpound).  Several  other  Tewa  place-names  are  compounded 
of  a  word  denoting  a  species  of  animal,  plus  the  locative  gej  thus 
P'i’oge  ‘woodpecker  place7  [9:43],  Perage  ‘place  of  a  species  of 
kangaroo  rats’  [16:36],  etc.  Some  other  place-names  are  animal 
names  with  xiwe  postfixed;  thus  De’iwe  ‘coyote  place7  [1:30]. 
Why  such  animal  names  are  given  to  places  it  has  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  learn;  it  is  believed  that  clan  names  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  Bandolier 2  says  of  Tsiiege:  “It  is  also  called  ‘Pajaro 
Pinto,7  from  a  large  stone,  a  natural  concretion,  found  there, 
slightly  resembling  the  shape  of  a  bird.”  A  large  number  of  San 
Ildefonso  Indians  have  been  questioned  about  this  bird- shaped 
rock,  but  none  has  been  found  who  knows  of  the  existence  of 
such.  Several  Indians  ventured  to  doubt  this  explanation  of  the 
name,  and  said  that  it  is  the  Tewa  custom  to  name  places  after 
animals  and  that  that  is  all  they  know  about  it.  “Tzirege.”3 
“Tzi-re-ge.”4 5 6  “(Tewa;  Tchire,  bird;  ge,  house  =  house  of  the 
bird  people:  Spanish  Pajarito,  a  little  bird.)  Tchirege.  77  5  “Tshi- 
rege  (Tewa,  ‘a  bird;7  Spanish  pajarito,  ‘small  bird  7).  77  6  “Tchi¬ 
rege.777  Cf.  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (3). 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  25, 1906. 

Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  79,  note,  1892. 

3  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  381,  1890. 

<  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  16,  78,  79,  1892. 

5  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598,  1905. 

6  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  23,  1906. 

7  Hewett,  Communautes,  pp.  45,  85,  86,  and  table  des  matieres,  1908. 
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(2)  Cochiti  Wd § tetJuVa j teta j'oma  ‘old  village  of  the  bird’ 
(■ wdftet  ‘bird1;  It  o' a  J  teta  ‘village’  ‘pueblo’;  J'oma  ‘old’).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1)  ,Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Pueblo  del  Pajaro,  Pueblo  del  Pajarito  ‘bird  pueblo’ 
‘little  bird  pueblo.’  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2).  “Pueblo  of  the 
Bird”1  (evidently  translating  the  Span.  name).  “Pajarito.”2 
Bandelier  gives  “Pajaro  Pinto”  [‘piebald  bird1]3  as  the  name  of 
the  pueblo,  but  none  of  the  Tewa  informants  are  familiar  with 
the  name  with  “pinto”  added.  Mr.  J.  S.  Candelario  of  Santa  Fe 
informs  the  writer  that  he  has  heard  the  name  Pajarito  Pinto 
applied  by  Mexicans  to  a  ruin  somewhere  near  Sandia  Pueblo 
[29:100]. 

Tsuege  was  first  described  by  Bandelier.4  It  is  fully  described 
by  Hewett,  who  says  in  part: 

Tshirege  was  the  largest  pueblo  in  the  Pajarito  district,  and  with  the  exten¬ 
sive  cliff- village  clustered  about  it,  the  largest  aboriginal  settlement,  ancient  or 
modern,  in  the  Pueblo  region  of  which  the  writer  has  personal  knowledge, 
with  the  exception  of  Zuni  .  .  .  Tshirege  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  all 
the  villages  of  Pajarito  Park  to  be  abandoned.  A  limited  supply  of  water  can 
still  be  obtained  at  almost  any  season  at  the  spring  in  the  arroyo  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  during  wet  seasons  the  Pajarito  [17:30]  carries  a  little  water 
past  this  point.5 

The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  state  very  definitely  that  their  ances¬ 
tors  and  not  the  ancestors  of  the  other  Tewa  villagers  lived  at 
Tsidege.  No  detailed  tradition,  however,  was  obtained  from 
them.  One  Cochiti  informant  stated  that  Tsidege  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  Tewa.  The  Pajarito  Plateau  (see  introduction  to 
[16],  page  260)  was  named  by  Hewett  after  Tsidege;  so  also  Pajarito 
Park.  Tsuege  gave  rise  also  to  the  names  of  [17:30],  [17:35], 
[17:36],  and  [17:39]. 

[17:35]  San  Ildefonso  Tsidege’’ iyqwakwage  ‘bird  place  house  mesa’, 
referring  to  [17:34]  {Tsidege,  see  [17:34];  HH  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix;  qwa  indicating  state  of  being  a  receptacle 
or,  house-like  shape;  Image  ‘mesa’).  This  name  is  applied,  it  is 
said,  to  a  large  mesa  shaped  like  a  Pueblo  house,  situated  just 
north  of  Tsidege  ruin  [17:34].  Cf.  [17:36]. 

[17:36]  (1)  Cochiti  “Tziro  Ka-uash”. 3  Bandelier  says:  “The  Queres 
call  it  ‘Tziro  Ka-uash’,  of  which  the  Spanish  name  is  a  literal 
translation”.  “Tziro  Kauash”.6  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Pajarito  Mesa.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3).  Cf.  Cochiti  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  del  Pajarito  ‘little  bird  mesa’,  doubtless  refer¬ 
ring  to  [17:34].  =  Eng.  (2).  Cf.  Tewa  (1).  “Mesa  del  Paja- 


1  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  378, 1892. 

2  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598,  1905. 

3Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,p.  79,  note,  1892. 


«rbid.,  note. 

5  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pp.  23-25,  1906. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  168. 
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rito”.1  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  Tewa  do  not  apply  the 
term  Tsixege  or  Pajarito  to  any  mesa  other  than  [17:35].  The 
Cochiti  name  quoted  above  is  just  as  likely  a  translation  from  the 
Span,  name  as  vice  versa.  Bandelier2  says:  “The  Mesa  del  Paja¬ 
rito  forms  the  northern  rim  of  a  deep  gorge  called  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles  [28:6]”.  Hewett3  writes: 

Beginning  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Tsankawi  [16:114],  the  aspect  of 
the  country  changes.  From  the  Pajarito  Canyon  [17: 30]  to  Rito  de  los  Frijoles 
[28:6],  a  distance  of  perhaps  10  miles,  the  high  abrupt  narrow  tongue-like 
mesas  protruding  toward  the  river  with  broad  timbered  valleys  between  are 
replaced  by  one  great  table-land,  the  Mesa  del  Pajarito,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  one  continuous  expanse  only  partially  covered  with  pinon,  cedar, 
and  juniper.  It  is,  however,  deeply  cut  at  frequent  intervals  by  narrow  and 
absolutely  impassable  canyons. 

Cf.  the  names  Pajarito  Plateau  and  Pajarito  Park;  see  intro¬ 
duction  to  [16],  page  260.  Perhaps  [17:53]  is  the  nearest  Tewa 
equivalent  to  “Mesa  del  Pajarito”  as  the  latter  is  applied  by 
Bandelier.  See  also  [17:65]. 

[17:37]  San  Ildefonso  Besu’iwe  ‘  chimney  place 5  (besn  ‘  chimney  ’ 
apparently  <be  4  smallness  and  roundness’  ‘small  and  round’,  su 
‘arrow’  ‘shaft’;  ’7ms  locative). 

It  is  said  that  some  American  soldiers  once  built  houses  at 
this  place,  of  which  the  chimneys  are  still  standing.  The  arroyo 
[17:38]  is  named  after  this  place. 

[17:38]  San  Ildefonso  Besw’iy  fhu’u  ‘chimney  place  arroyo’,  referring 
to  [16:37]  ( Besu’iwe ,  see  [16:37];  ’iH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  hti’u  ‘ large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[17:39]  San  Ildefonso  Tsiiege’ak.qmpije’akqr)  f  ‘plain  south  of  the  bird 
place’,  referring  to  [17:34  ](TsUeg_e,  see  [17:34];  ’aJcomjnje  ‘south’ 
<’ aTcorjf  ‘plain’  ‘down  country ’, pije  ‘toward’;  ’ aJcor/f  ‘plain’). 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  large  low  region  between  Tsidege  and 
the  Rio  Grande. 

[17:40]  Rio  Grande,  Box  Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande,  see  special  treat¬ 
ment  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[17:41]  San  Ildefonso  Tsikwaje ,  see  [20:45]. 

[17:42]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Kaftaju’eBr/ fhii’u  ‘colt  arroyo ’  (Imbaju 
‘horse’  <Span.  caballo  ‘horse’;  ’e  diminutive;  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  hv?u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf. 
Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Colt  Arroyo.  (<Span.)  =  Span.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Pot.rillo  ‘ colt  arroyo’.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1).  Whether  the  Tewa  or  the  Span,  name  was  first  applied 
is  hardly  ascertainable,  nor  is  it  known  why  the  name  was  applied. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  79,  168,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  79. 


3  Antiquities,  p.  22,  1906. 
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The  name  ‘horse  or  colt  canyon  or  arroyo’  is  frequently  applied 
by  Mexicans  and  Americans;  cf.  [28:52].  The  name  refers  to  a 
long'  arroyo  which  flows  into  the  river. 

[17:47]  is  an  important  tributary. 

[17:43]  San  Ildefonso  Makina’i'1  ‘sawmill  place’  ( makina  ‘machine’ 
‘sawmill’  <Span.  maquina  ‘machine’;  V*  locative). 

A  sawmill  is  situated  at  this  place  at  the  present  time  (1912). 
Cf.  [17:45]. 

T17:44]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  The  information  is  furnished  by 
Doctor  Hewett. 

[17 :45]  San  Ildefonso  Kabaju’ehu' iylavaje,  KcCbajv? ekwaje  ‘  colt  arroyo 
height’  ‘  colt  height’,  referring  evidently  to  [17 :42]  (  Kabajv?ehv?u, 
Rahaju’e ,  see  [17:42];  ’£’*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hvlu  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’).  The  name  is  applied,  it  is  said, 
only  to  the  mesa  on  the  south  side  of  part  of  [17:43] ;  on  the  north 
side  of  [17:42]  are  [17:41]  and  [17:39]. 

[17:46]  San  Ildefonso  ’>Anj’%wi’>i  ‘smooth  gap’  (’p fse  ‘smoothness’ 
‘smooth’;  wi’i  ‘gap’).  This  gap  is  really  smooth;  hence  probably 
the  name.  The  gap  connects  [17:47]  and  [17:58].  Cf.  [17:47]. 

[17:47]  San  Ildefonso  Anf 2&wihv?u  ‘smooth  gap  arroyo’,  referring  to 
[17:46]  (’ Anfsewi’i ,  see  [17:46];  hv?u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

It  is  said  that  this  arroyo  flows  into  [17:42].  :An  [17:46], 

from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  situated  near  its  head. 

[17:48]  San  Ildefonso  JjesuHwe'iyfh'u’u  ‘chimney  place  arroyo’  (besu 
‘chimney,’  apparently  <be  ‘smallness  and  roundness’  ‘small  and 
round’,  su  ‘arrow  shaft’;  Hwe  locative’  ,iH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  hv?u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  name  is  the 
same  as  [17:38].  Either  a  mistake  has  been  made  or  there  are  two 
arroyos  by  this  name.  See  [16:37],  [16:38]. 

[17:49]  San  Ildefonso  Kwsgbukwaje  ‘height  of  the  large  roundish  oak 
trees’  (kwx  ‘oak’;  bu  ‘largeness,  and  roundish  form  like  a  ball’ 
‘large  and  roundish  like  a  ball’;  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[17:50]  Jemez  Mountains,  see  special  treatment,  [Large  Features:8], 
page  105. 

[17:51]  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawitsi’i ,  see  [16:133]. 

[17:52]  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawitsikwaje  ‘water  reservoir  arroyo 
height’,  referring  to  [17:51]  ( Poqwawitsi’i ,  see  [17:51];  kwaje 
‘height’). 

[17:53]  San  Ildefonso  Kabqju¥aHH,  KabajuPa’vqkwage  ‘horse  fenced 
in  place’  ‘horse  fenced  in  mesa’  (kabaju  ‘horse’  <Spau.  caballo 
‘horse’;  Pa  ‘fence’  ‘corral’;  T’%  Hjjf  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfixes;  kwag_e  ‘mesa’).  This  name  is  applied  to  a  large  and 
indefinite  mesa  area  north  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Elto  de  los 
Frijoles  [28:6].  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent  of  “  Mesa  del 
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Pajarito”  as  the  latter  is  applied  by  Bandelier.  It  is  said  that 
horses  are  confined  in  the  area  and  that  this  fact  explains  the 
name.  See  [17:36].  Gf. [17:57]. 

[17:51]  San  Ildefonso  Qwsernpi fu’u  ‘red-tailed  hawk  point’  (qvjxmpi 
‘an  unidentified  species  of  red-tailed  hawk’  <qw%yf  ‘tail’,  pi 
‘redness’  ‘red’;  fuht  ‘ horizontally  projecting1  point  or  corner’). 

The  point  gives  the  name  to  the  canyon  [17 :55].  There  is  at 
San  Ildefonso  a  Qw  tempi  Clan. 

[17:55]  San  Ildefonso  Qwsgmpi f uge'intsi’i  ‘canyon  down  by  red¬ 
tailed  hawk  point’,  referring  to  [17:54]  ( Qw  temp  if u’u,  see[17:54]; 
ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix;  tsVi  ‘canyon’). 

This  is  a  deep  canyon,  on  the  northeast  side  of  which  [17:54]  is 
situated. 

[17:56]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

This  ruin  has  been  approximately  located  through  the  kindness 
of  Doctor  Hewett.  It  is  said  to  be  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long 
mesa  [17:31]. 

[17:57]  San  Ildefonso  KaiajuJc  a>iHpo>iwe  ‘place  of  the  water  at  the 
horse-fenced-in  place’,  referring  to  [17:53]  (Kaibajuic  a? iH ,  see 
[17:53];  po  ‘water’;  Hwe  locative).  The  name  refers  to  a  spring 
at  the  very  head  of  [17:58]  proper. 

It  is  said  that  a  sawmill  was  formerly  situated  about  100  yards 
north  of  this  place.  The  locality  is  like  a  rolling  valley,  it  is 
said. 

[17:58]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  PoJ>epopq>,iTsi'>i,  literally  ‘fishweir  water 
thread  canyon’,  but  the  etymology  is  not  clear  (poM  ‘fishweir’; 
po  ‘water’;  pai-  ‘thread’  ‘cord’  not  used  in  modern  Tewa  with 
the  meaning  ‘stream’,  but  perhaps  used  so  in  ancient  Tewa;  tsi’i 
‘canyon’). 

(2)  Eng.  Water  Canyon.  ‘Water  Canyon’  is  a  common  name 
in  the  Southwest.  Cf.  Huntington:  “But  there  ain’t  no  water  in 
these  mountains,  except  once  in  about  10  years  in  Water  Can¬ 
yon”.1  The  reference  is  not  to  this  Water  Canyon. 

(3)  Span.  Canon  del  Diezmo  ‘canyon  of  the  tenth  or  the  tithe’. 
Why  this  Span,  name  is  applied  is  not  explained. 

The  names  apply  to  a  very  long  canyon,  running  from  [17:57], 
it  is  said,  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

[17:59]  San  Ildefonso  Makina‘iH  ‘sawmill  place’  ( makina  ‘machine’ 
‘sawmill’  <Span.  maquina  ‘machine’;.  V*  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix). 

It  is  not  ascertained  on  which  side  of  the  creek  [17:58]  the  saw¬ 
mill  formerly  stood  at  this  place. 


Huntington  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  p.  294,  Jan.,  1912. 
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[17:60]  San  Ildefonso  Tobatebehu’u  ‘cliff  cottonwood  little  corner 
arroyo’  (Tobatebe’e,  see  under  [17 runlocated],  below;  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[17:61]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

The  ruin  was  located  on  the  sheet  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[17:62]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tunabahu’u  ‘bean-field  arrojm’  (tu  ‘bean’; 
naba  ‘field’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  It  is  said  that  for- 
merty  there  were  bean-fields  in  this  canyon;  hence  the  name. 
This  and  not  [28:6]  is  the  frijol  or  bean  canyon  of  the  Tewa,  but 
is  never  thus  designated  in  Span.;  cf.  the  Span,  name  of  the 
neighboring  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6]. 

(2)  Eng.  Aneho  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Canada  Ancha,  Canon  Ancho  ‘broad  mountain- valley’ 
‘broad  canyon’.  It  is  so  called  because  of  its  breadth  and  large 
size.  =Eng.  (2).  “Canada  Anclia.”1  “ There  are  caves  in  the 
deep  Canada  Ancha.”2 

[17:63]  San  Ildefonso  Siyvnrjge’iy fhu’u  ‘arroyo  down  by  the  place 
where  he  or  she  stood  and  cried  and  wept’  ( Siywiyge ,  see  under 
[17 runlocated],  below;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[17 :64]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

This  has  been  located  on  the  sheet  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[17:65]  San  Ildefonso  Top  ojj  awe’ iH  ‘place  of  the  pinon  tree  which 
has  a  hole  through  it’,  referring  to  a  peculiar  tree  that  stood  and 
perhaps  still  stands  in  the  locality  (to  ‘pinon’  ‘Pinus  edulis’;  yo 
‘hole’;  p  awe  ‘pierced’;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective  -  forming 
postfix).  This  name  is  given  to  the  mesa  north  of  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles,  northwest  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:12].  This  is  a  part  of 
the  mesa  region  to  which  Bandelier  applies  the  name  Mesa  del 
Pajarito;  see  [17:36]. 

[17:66]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tohu’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  chamiso  hediondo’ 
(to  ‘an  unidentified  species  of  plant  which  the  Mexicans  call  cham¬ 
iso  hediondo;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  Eng.  (3). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Sakewe’iy  fhu’u  ‘arroyo  of  a  kind  of  thick 
cornmeal  mush’  (salcewe  ‘a  kind  of  cornmeal  mush  thicker  than 
atole’;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

(3)  Eng.  Bush  Canyon.  It  is  so  called  by  Doctor  Hewett  and 
others,  although  this  name  appears  never  to  have  been  published. 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  is  a  short  canyon  between  Ancho  Canyon  [17:62]  and 
Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6].  See  Rito  del  Bravo  under  [17  :unlocated] 
below. 


'Bandelier:  Delight  Makers,  p.  381,  1890;  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  79,  1892. 
2 Ibid. 
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[17:67]  Frijoles  Canyon,  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  see  [28:6]. 

[17:68]  San  Ildefonso  Puqwige'  Qywikeji,  see  [28:12]. 

[17:69]  San  Ildefonso  PiiqwigeHntsigepojemug_e ,  see  [28:14], 

[17:70]  Nameless  canyon,  see  [28:17]. 

[17:71]  Alamo  Canyon,  see  [28:20]. 

[17:72]  Capulin  Canyon,  Cuesta  Colorada  Canyon,  see  [28:30]. 

[17:73]  Cochiti  Canyon,  see  [28:52]. 

[17:74]  Quemado  Canyon,  see  [28:66]. 

Unlocated 

San  Ildefonso  'Abebe'e  ‘little  corner  of  the  chokecherry ’  ('abe  ‘choke 
cherry’  ‘Prunus  melanocarpa’;  be'e  ‘small  low  roundish  place’). 

This  dell  is  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper 
part  of  [17:29],  to  which  it  gives  the  name. 

Span.  Rito  del  Bravo  ‘creek  of  the  brave’  ‘creek  of  the  non-Pueblo 
Indian’.  ‘Bravo’  is  often  used  by  Span,  speaking  people  of  New 
Mexico  to  distinguish  non-Pueblo  from  Pueblo  Indians.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  name  is  not  Rito  del  Bravo,  but  Rito  Bravo, 
‘wild,  turbulent  river’;  cf.  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  an  old  Span, 
name  of  the  Rio  Grande.  See  non-Pueblo  Indian,  page  575,  and 
Rio  Grande  [Large  Features:3],  pages  100-102.  This  name  was 
not  familiar  to  the  Tewa  informants.  It  is  evidently  the  Span, 
name  of  some  canyon  not  far  north  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 

Hewett1  mentions  this  stream  at  least  three  times  in  his  Antiq¬ 
uities:  “It  [ruin  No.  18]  is  not  less  than  800  feet  above  the  waters 
of  Rito  del  Bravo,  which  it  overlooks”.  “No.  19  .  .  .  A  small 
pueblo  ruin  in  the  beautiful  wooded  park  just  south  of  the  Rito 
del  Bravo  and  a  mile  north  of  Rito  de  los  Frijoles”.2  “This  site 
[of  ruin  No.  20]  overlooks  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Bravo  to  the 
north,  and  south  a  few  rods  is  another  deep  canyon”. 

San  Ildefonso  Kedawi'i  ‘gap  where  the  bear  is  or  was  desired'  ike 
‘bear’  of  any  species;  da' a  ‘to  wish’  ‘to  want’  ‘to  desire’;  wi'i 
‘gap’).  For  the  name  cf.  Nambe  Padabu'u  [22:44].  The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  name  was  originally  given  were  not 
known  to  the  informants. 

San  Ildefonso  ’ Odo'ebu'u  ‘ little  crow  corner’  ('odo  ‘crow’;  'e  diminu¬ 
tive;  bu'u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  corner  is  indefinitely  located  as  somewhere  not  very  far 
north  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 

Span.  Mesa  Prieta  ‘dark  mesa’.  Bandolier3  writes: 

The  formation  of  black  trap,  lava,  and  basalt  crosses  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Eio  Grande  a  little  below  San  Ildefonso,  and  extends  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
west.  Hexagonal  columns  of  basalt  crop  out  near  the  Mesa  Prieta. 


1  Antiquities,  p.  25-  1906. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  26. 


3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  14S,  1892. 
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This  place  is  seemingly  situated  on  either  [16]  or  more  probably 
on  [17].  See  the  unlocated  pueblo  ruins  given  below.  Two  or 
three  San  Ildefonso  Indians  have  been  questioned,  but  they  know 
of  no  mesa  by  this  name. 

San  Ildefonso  Posyge  ‘where  the  water  slides  down’  ( po  ‘water*;  sy 
said  to  be  the  same  as  sy,  in  syn/y  ‘to  slide’;  ge  "down  at’ 
‘over  at’).  This  name  is  said  to  be  applied  to  a  place  in  or  near 
the  lower  course  of  Posyge’iyfhuht  [17:17],  from  which  the  latter 
takes  its  name.  See  [17:17]. 

San  Ildefonso  Slywiyge  ‘  down  where  he  or  she  stood  and  cried  and 
wept’  (siyvriijf  ‘to  stand  and  cry  and  weep’  < si  for  sijiH  ‘to  cry 
and  weep’,  ywiyf  ‘to  stand’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  The  rea¬ 
son  why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  known,  nor  can  the  place  be 
definitely  located.  See  Siywiyge'iy  fku'u  [17:63],  which  takes  its 
name  from  Siywiyge. 

San  Ildefonso  Sytsi'idiwe  ‘place  of  the  weed  species’  known  as 
sytsi'iyf  ‘  an  unidentified  species  of  weed  which  grows  in 
marsh}-  ground  and  is  ground  up  and  rubbed  all  over  a  person 
as  a  cure  for  fever’  (<sy  ‘to  smell’  intransitive,  tsi'iyf  unex¬ 
plained;  :iwe  locative);  said  to  be  known  in  Span,  as  poleo. 

The  name  is  applied  to  a  locality  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jemez 
Mountains  opposite  KabajuJc a’ iH  [17:53]. 

San  Ildefonso  Tobatebe’e  ‘little  corner  of  the  cliffs  and  cottonwood 
trees’  (toba  ‘cliff’;  te  ‘cottonwood’  ‘Populus  wislizeni’;  bde 
‘small  low  roundish  place’). 

The  informant  says  that  there  are  cliffs  at  this  place  in  one 
of  which  is  a  large  cave,  but  he  does  not  remember  any  cottonwood 
trees.  The  place  can  not  be  definitely  located.  See  Tobatebe- 
hu’u  [17:60],  which  takes  its  name  from  Tdbatebe’e. 

Pueblo  ruins  Nos.  17,  18,  19,  and  20  of  Hewett’s^«^'M7fo*<?s(1906)  lie 
in  the  area,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  locate  them  definitely. 

[18]  BLACK  MESA  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  18)  shows  the  Black  Mesa  north  of  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  and  some  of  the  hill  country  about  the  Black  Mesa..  Besides 
the  ruins  of  temporary  structures  on  the  mesa,  only  one  pueblo  ruin 
is  represented  on  the  sheet  proper;  this  is  [18:9],  which  is  perhaps  in¬ 
correctly  placed.  The  entire  region  shown  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  is 
claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  and  most  of  the  place-names  are 
known  only  to  them. 

[18:1]  San  Ildefonso  T'yn  fjop%ygedipopi',iwe  ‘where  they  go  through 
the  river  beyond  [18:19]’  ( T'yn fjops^yge ,  see  [18:10];  di  they  3  +', 
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po  ‘water’  ‘river’;  jpi  ‘to  issue’  ‘to  pass’;  Hwe  locative).  This 
name  is  applied  to  the  little-used  wagon  ford  of  the  Rio  Grande 
slightly  north  of  Hobart’s  ranch  [18:11]. 

[18:2]  Santa  Clara  KiCiyfJnjPu ,  see  [14:79]. 

[18:3]  San  Ildefonso  NPmpihegi  ‘red  earth  with  the  many  little 
gulches’  (nq,y f  ‘earth’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  liegi  ‘gulched’ 
<he’e  ‘ little  groove ’  ‘gulch’  ‘arroyito’,  g_i  as  in  many  adjectives 
which  denote  shape).  Cf.  [23 :59].  The  name  is  applied  to  the 
first  range  of  low  reddish  hills  east  of  Black  Mesa  [18:19]. 

The  range  is  more  than  a  mile  long.  It  is  much  eroded  and 
cut  by  small  gulches.  On  its  highest  point  is  the  ancient  altar  or 
shrine  [18 :4].  A  higher  range  of  hills,  east  of  NqmpiJiegi  and  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  it  is  Pijoge  [21 :2]. 

[18 :4]  San  Ildefonso  JSrdmpiheg.ilcubodi  ‘  stone  pile  of  the  place  of  the 
red  earth  with  the  many  little  gulches’,  referring  to  [18:3] 
{Ndmpihegj,  see  [18:3];  leubodi  ‘pile  of  stones’  ‘altar  or  shrine 
consisting  of  a  pile  of  stones’  <lcu  ‘stone’,  bodi  ‘large  roundish 
object  or  pile’). 

This  shrine  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  whole 
Nq,mpihegi  Range. 

[18:5]  San  Ildefonso  f unfold  qr/wiH  ‘gap  where  the  mineral  called 
/ un is  dug’  {fun f%Voyf-,  see  [18 :6];  wiH  ‘gap’).  This  name 
refers  especially  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pit  [18:6]  but  more  loosely 
to  the  whole  gap  between  JYqmpihegi  [18:3]  and  Pijoge  [21 :2]. 
See  [18:6]. 

[18:6]  San  Ildefonso  funf^ldond iwe  ‘  place  where  the  mineral  called 
/ un fsg.  is  dug’  (/ un a  whitish  mineral  used  in  potteiy  making 
(see  Minerals);  Tiojgf1  to  dig’;  Hwe  locative). 

The  pit  follows  the  outcropping  of  the  vein  of  the  mineral.  It 
extends  60  feet  or  more  in  length  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction.  It  is  nowhere  more  than  a  few  feet  deep  and  a  few 
feet  broad.  This  is  the  place  where  San  Ildefonso  pottery-makers 
usually  obtain  f  unfse.  A  well-worn  ancient  trail  leads  to  the 
place  from  San  Ildefonso  and  a  modern  wagon  road  passes  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  pit.  Cf.  [18:5]. 

[18:7]  San  Ildefonso  Tsabijodehulcit  ‘stone  on  which  the  giant  rubbed 
or  scratched  his  penis’  {tsabijo  ‘a  kind  of  giant’  KtscCbi  unex¬ 
plained,  jo  augmentative);  de  ‘penis’;  hii’u  ‘to  rub’  ‘to  scratch’; 
leu  ‘stone’). 

This  is  a  trough-shaped  stone  about  7  paces  long  and  2  or  3 
feet  broad.  The  child-eating  giant  who  lived  within  Black  Mesa 
[18 :19]  used  to  visit  this  rock.  In  former  times  San  Ildefonso 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  come  to  this  stone  to  pray.  The  San 
Ildefonso  informants  say  that  the  writer  is  the  first  non-Indian 
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to  whom  this  stone  was  shown  and  explained.  All  knowledge  of 
it  is  kept  from  outsiders  with  scrupulous  care.  Cf.  [18:8],  to 
which  this  stone  gives  the  name. 

[18:8]  San  Ildefonso  Tsa:bijodehukulvr)fhu>u,  Tsdbijodehuiu  ‘arroyo  of 
the  stone  on  which  the  giant  rubbed  his  penis’  ‘ arroyo  of  the 
giant’s  penis’  {Tsdbijodehuku,  Tsa%ijode,  see  [18:7];  ’7’*  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hidu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

The  arroyo  begins  near  [18:7]  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
latter.  The  Mexicans  are  said  to  refer  to  it  as  Arroyo  Seco  ‘dry 
arroyo’  if  they  give  it  a  name.  The  arroyo  enters  the  Rio 
Grande  just  north  of  Hobart’s  ranch  [18:11];  it  is  perhaps  some¬ 
times  included  under  the  name  T'un  fjopazyqehviu,  see  [18:10]. 

[18:9]  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  Qwapigdoywikeji  1  pueblo  ruin 
of  the  red  house- wall(s)  ’  {qwa  ‘house-wall’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’; 
g.e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’ oywijceji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  K’oywi  ‘pueblo’; 
Tteji  ‘old’  postpound). 

Whapige  (maison  du  clan  du  faucon  a  la  queue  rouge),  reconnu  par  les  Po- 
whoges  [San  Ildefonso  Indians]  comme  la  maison  d’undeleurs  clans,  al’dpoque 
de  Perage.  Ce  clan  (Whapitowa)  existe  encore  a  San  Ildefonso.1 

Hewett’s  informants  confuse  the  first  part  of  the  name  with 
qvos&m.pi  ‘red-tailed  hawk.’  Early  in  November,  1911,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Jeanpon  told  the  writer  that  Santa  Clara  Indians  had  informed 
him  that  the  Tewa  name  of  this  pueblo  ruin  means  “place  of  the 
lazy  people.”  In  a  letter  dated  November  15,  1911,  Mr.  Jeanfon 
writes : 

I  have  had  the  Santa  Clara  people  repeat  the  name  a  number  of  times  and 
to  my  untrained  ear  I  get  kWahpie,  which  they  say  means  the  “Place  of  the 
Painted  Walls.”  I  misunderstood  about  the  meaning  “Lazy  People.”  Itseems 
that  the  people  of  that  place  were  very  lazy,  and  that  when  people  of  other 
places  were  lazy  they  were  told  to  go  to  kWahpie.  This  does  not  refer  to  the 
name,  however.  This  information  was  corroborated  by  Ancieto  (?)  Suaso, 
Nestor  Naranjo,  Victor  Naranjo,  Pueblo  (?)  Vaca,  Pablo  Silva,  and  Geronimo 
Tafoya.  All  of  these  were  questioned  apart  and  without  any  intimation  that 
any  one  else  had  been  spoken  to  about  the  name. 

Doctor  Hewett  kindly  located  the  ruin  on  the  sheet,  but  it  is 
doubtless  placed  too  far  south.  Hewett  describes  its  location 
very  indefinitely: 

A  quelques  milles  au  nord  de  Tuyo  [18:19],  a  la  base  de  collines  de  sable,  et 
vis-a-vis  de  Santa  Clara  [14:71],  on  voit  l’emplacement  de  Whapige. 1 

Mr.  J.  M.  Naranjo,  an  aged  Santa  Clara  Indian,  stated  that  there 
is  a  pueblo  ruin  at  “La  Mesilla  [15:28] — this  was  Qwapi  and  the 
people  were  TYmu.”  It  was  not  known  to  the  writer’s  San  Ildefonso 


1  Hewett,  Communauttis,  p.  33, 1908. 
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informants  either  that  the  people  of  Qwcifig.e  were  T'anu  (Tano) 
or  that,  as  Hewett  says  in  the  quotation  above,1  they  were  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  San  Udefonso  people. 

[18:10]  San  Ildefonso  T'^n/jofstyge  “'beyond  [18:19]’  ( T'ynfjo ,  see 
[18:19];  p%yge  ‘be}Tond’).  This  name  refers  especiall}^  to  the 
locality  just  north  of  Black  Mesa  [18:19],  and  more  vaguely  to 
all  the  region  north  of  Black  Mesa.  The  name  Hobart  is  some¬ 
times  applied  much  as  T\infjop%r)(je  is  hpplied,  but  Hobart 
refers  properly  to  [18:11]  only,  q.  v.  Cf.  [18:14], 

[18:11]  Eng.  Hobart’s  ranch,  Hobart,  so  called  because  a  Mr.  E.  E. 
Hobart,  now  of  Santa  Fe,  owned  the  ranch  for  many  years.  The 
ranch  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Johnson.  Sometimes  the  name 
Hobart  is  used  to  designate  more  or  less  vaguely  all  the  region 
between  Black  Mesa  [18:19]  and  Mesilla  [15:28]  or  to  include 
Mesilla  itself. 

[18:12]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features  :3],  pages  100-102. 

[18:13]  Santa  Clara  Pi’qnfxhii’u,  see  [14:81]. 

[18:14]  San  Ildefonso  T'yJnfjopceygeliyfhu'lu  ‘arroyo  beyond  [18:19]’ 
‘arroyo  of  the  region  [18:10]’  ( T'ynfjo ,  see  [18:19];  ps^yge 
‘beyond’;  ‘ i ’ i  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu^u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  runs  from  T'un fjowi’i  [18:21]  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  passes  south  of  Hobart’s  ranch  [18:11],  and  is  the  first  large 
arroyo  north  of  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  To  it  is  tributary  the  arroyo 
of  the  salt  spring  [18:16]. 

[18:15]  San  Ildefonso  ’’Anfsgpo,  ’’An fsepc?iwe  ‘the  salt  water’  ‘at  the 
saltwater’  (’em  j^se  ‘salt’  <’$  alkali,  nj°se  unexplained,  perhaps  the 
same  as  in  leun fse  ‘turquoise’,  etc. ;  po  ‘water’;  ’ iwe  locative). 

The  salt  spring  is  about  100  yards  above  the  confluence  of  the 
little  stream  which  comes  from  the  spring,  with  the  main  bed  of 
[18:16].  The  bed  of  the  little  arroyo  in  which  the  spring  is  situ¬ 
ated  is  whitish  with  saline  substance  for  some  distance  about  the 
spring.  It  is  said  that  this  spring  never  goes  dry,  but  the  little 
water  it  contains  sinks  into  the  sand  at  the  spring  or  a  few 
feet  below  according  to  season.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  San 
Ildefonso  Indians  used  to  get  salt  many  years  ago,  but  now  all 
the  salt  there  has  turned  into  peppery  alkali  (^clsse),  it  is  said.  The 
arroyo  [18:16]  takes  its  name  from  this.  See  Salt,  under  Min¬ 
erals;  also  [29:110]  Cf.  [13:35]. 

[18:16]  San  Ildefonso  ’Anj’sppoHyfh.uhi  ‘arroyo  of  the  saltwater’ 
referring  to  [18:15]  (,Anj°%po,  see  [18:15];  iu  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  hu\o  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[18:17]  Santa  Clara  T'ant' ahifu,  see  [14:82]. 


1  Communautes,  p.  33,  1903. 
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[18:18]  Santa  Clara  T'ySyFsehri’u,  see  [14:83]. 

[18:19]  (1)  T'linfjoftiyf,  apparently  ‘very  spotted  mountain’  ‘very 
piebald  mountain’  ( fynfjo ,  apparently  identical  with  the  augmen¬ 
tative  form  of  t'uyf  ‘spottedness’  <  ‘spottedness’,  jo  aug¬ 

mentative;  fiiyf  ‘mountain’).  No  etymology  for  the  name  usu¬ 
ally  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  users.  T'uyfjo  ‘very 
spotted’  ‘piebald'  is  in  common  use  in  the  language  and  sounds 
exactly  like  the  name  of  the  mesa.  T'y,r/f  ‘  spottedness  ’  ‘  spotted’, 
without  the  augmentative  jo,  appears  in  Tatfyyge,  the  old  Tewa 
name  for  Tesuque;  see  [26:8].  The  northern  cliffs  of  Black 
Mesa,  especially  about  the  cave  [18:21],  are  marked  with  large 
greenish  spots,  and  if  T'unfjo  really  meant  originally  ‘very 
spotted’  this  feature  may  have  given  rise  to  the  name.  Many 
surrounding  features  are  named  from  T'ynfjo.  “Tu-yo”.1 2 
“  Tuyo.’1 3  The  Tewa  name  of  Terecita  Martinez,  a  young  woman 
of  San  Ildefonso,  is  Tyn/jo  ‘  weave  basket’  (tyyf  ‘basket’;  jo  ‘to 
weave’),  which  merely  happens  to  sound  like  the  name  of  the 
Black  Mesa. 

(2)  Eng.  Black  Mesa,  Black  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso,  Black  Mesa 
near  San  Ildefonso  (pi.  12,  A).  Cf.  [13:1]  No  Span,  name  of 
similar  meaning  appears  to  be  applied  to  this  mesa.  The  mesa 
is  composed  of  blackish  basalt  and  is  near  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo; 
hence  these  names.  “ Black  Mesa”.3  “The  Black  Mesa  of  San 
Ildefonso”.4  “Black  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso”.5 

(3)  Eng.  “Sacred  Fire  Mountain”.6  It  is  so  called  because  of 
the  altar  [18:23]  on  its  top. 

(4)  Eng.  Mesita,  Mesilla.  (<  Span.).  =  Span.  (9). 

(5)  Eng.  Orphan  Mountain.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (10).  This 
name  is  much  used  by  Americans  who  live  in  the  Tewa 
country. 

(6)  Eng.  San  Ildefonso  Mesa,  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso.  San 
Ildefonso  is  sometimes  coupled  with  the  other  names  applied  in 
Eng.  and  Span,  to  the  mesa.  =Span.  (11). 

(7)  Eng.  Beach  Mesa,  Beach  Mountain.  Doctor  Hewett  some¬ 
times  calls  it  thus  because  its  top  is  strewn  with  pebbles  as  if  it 
had  once  been  a  beach. 

(8)  Eng.  Round  Mesa,  Round  Mountain.  Mr.  John  Stafford 
of  Espanola  regularly  calls  the  mesa  thus.  The  name  is  given 
because  of  its  apparent  roundish  shape,  although  in  reality  the 
mesa  is  squarish  rather  than  roundish,  as  shown  on  the  sheet. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  pp.  81,  82,  1892. 

2Hewett:  Communaut6s,  pp.  32,  33,  1908;  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  701,  1909.. 

s  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  173;  Hewett:  Communaute,  p.  32,  1908;  in  Out  West,  op.  cit. 

4  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  64. 

6  Hewett,  in  Out  West,  op.  cit, 
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(9)  Span.  Mesita,  Mesilla  ‘little  tableland’  ‘little  mesa’. 
=  Eng.  (4).  Cf.  the  names  of  the  settlement  Mesilla  [15:28]  and 
of  the  Mesilla  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  somewhere 
opposite  the  latter  [14:unlocated],  which  take  their  names  from 
[18:19]. 

(10)  Span.  Huerfano  ‘the  orphan’,  so  called  because  the  mesa 
is  so  isolated.  =  Eng.  (5).  This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  Span, 
name  of  the  mesa. 

(11)  Span.  Mesa,  Mesita  6  Mesilla  de  San  Ildefonso.  =Eng\  (6). 

The  Black  Mesa  is  the  most  conspicuous  geographical  feature 

in  the  Tewa  valley  country.  It  looms  like  a  great  black  fort, 
about  midway  between  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  Pueblos. 

Of  the  geology  of  the  Black  Mesa  Hewett  writes:  “  Here  is  an 
example  of  the  geologically  recent  basaltic  extrusions  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  Rio  Grande  Vallejo  from  this  point  south  through 
White  Rock  Canon”.1  The  entire  mesa  is  of  blackish  basalt;  see 
the  discussion  of  its  history,  below.  The  cave  [18:21]  was 
deepened  in  the  hope  of  finding  mineral  deposits,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  no  mineral  of  commercial  value  has  been  discovered 
at  the  mesa;  see  [18:21]. 

The  Tewa  say  that  the  mesa  has  been  used  as  a  place  of  refuge 
and  defense  in  time  of  war  since  the  earliest  period.  The  cliff's 
are  scalable  in  four  places  only:  [18:27],  [18:28],  [18:29],  and 
[18:25].  At  one  of  these  places  [18:29]  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall.  In  historic  times  the  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  were  besieged  on 
the  top  of  this  mesa  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  close  of  the  Indian 
revolt  of  1680. 

It  was  on  this  cliff  [18:19]  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewa]  held  out  so  long  in  1694 
against  Diego  de  Vargas.  No  documentary  proof  of  this  is  needed.  Vargas 
made  four  expeditions  against  the  mesa,  three  of  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  first  was  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  1694,  and  as  the  Tehuas  made  proposals 
of  surrender,  Vargas  returned  to  Santa  Fe  without  making  an  attack  upon 
*  them.  But  as  the  Indians  soon  after  resumed  hostilities,  he  invested  the  mesa 
from  the  27th  of  February  to  the  19th  of  March,  making  an  effectual  assault  on 
the  4th  of  March.  A  third  attempt  was  made  on  the  30th  of  June,  without 
results;  and  finally,  on  the  4th  of  September,  after  a  siege  of  five  days,  the 
Tehuas  surrendered.  Previously  they  had  made  several  desperate  descents 
from  the  rock,  and  experienced  some  loss  in  men  and  in  supplies.  The  mesa 
is  so  steep  that  there  was  hardly  any  possibility  of  a  successful  assault.  The 
ruins  [18:24]  on  its  summit  [18:19]  are  those  of  the  temporary  abodes  con¬ 
structed  at  that  time  by  the  Indians.2 

The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  preserve  traditions  of  this  siege. 
Brave  Indians  used  to  descend  every  night  through  the  gap 
[18:27]  and  get  water  from  the  river  for  the  besieged  people  to 


1  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  701,  1909. 


2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  82,  and  note,  1892. 
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drink.  The  Spaniards  were  afraid  to  come  near  enough  to  be 
within  range  of  rocks  and  arrows.  The  stone  wall  [18:29]  and 
the  ruined  houses  [18:24]  probably  date  from  the  siege  of  Vargas, 
but  still  older  remains  of  walls  and  houses  may  be  discoverable 
on  the  mesa. 

Black  Mesa  has  much  to  do  with  the  mythology  and  religion  of 
the  Tewa.  A  giant  (Tewa  tscCbijo)  formerly  lived  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  within  the  mesa.  They  entered  through  the  cave 
[18:21]  and  their  oven  was  [18:30].  The  giant  was  so  large  that 
he  reached  San  Ildefonso  village  in  four  steps.  He  made  daily 
trips  thither  in  order  to  catch  children,  which  he  took  home  and 
he  and  his  family  ate.  He  used  to  drink  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
See  also  [18:7].  At  last  the  giant  and  his  family  were  killed  by 
the  War  Gods  (Tewa  TovoWe  ‘little  people’).  The  giant’s  heart 
is  a  white  stone  situated  on  top  of  the  mesa  at  [18:22],  which 
probably  is  mythic,  as  are  so  many  other  things  both  in  the  Tewa 
world  and  in  our  own.  Cf.  [19:118]. 

It  is  said  that  Black  Mesa  is  one  of  the  four  places  which  for¬ 
merly  belched  forth  tire  and  smoke.  The  others  were  pumawa- 
Mp'oHwe  [19:116],  ^ Og_uhewe  [20:8],  and  Tomapyjf  [29:3],  accord¬ 
ing  to  San  Ildefonso  tradition. 

The  altar  [18:13]  on  top  of  the  mesa  is  still  perfectly  pre¬ 
served,  and  remains  of  offerings  are  to  be  found  by  it,  showing 
that  it  is  still  used.  It  is  said  that  dances  were  once  performed 
on  certain  occasions  on  top  of  the  mesa. 

From  the  top  of  Black  Mesa  one  may  view  the  whole  Tewa 
country  (see  pi.  12,  B).  It  is  a  strange  place,  full  of  historical  and 
mythical  interest,  and  no  visitor  at  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  should 
fail  to  take  a  trip  to  the  top  of  the  mesa  in  company  with  an 
Indian  informant. 

Mr.  A.  Renahan,  of  Santa  Fe,  has  published  a  book  of  verse 
entitled  “Songs  of  the  Black  Mesa”.  Whether  the  title  refers 
to  [18:19]  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

[18:20]  San  Ildefonso  T'^n fjowaki  ‘slopeortalus  of  [18:19] ’(7”^ fjo, 
see  [18:19];  waki  ‘slope’  ‘talus’).  This  name  refers  to  the  talus 
slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  [18:19].  The  cliffs  themselves 
are  called  T'y,n  fjotota  ( iota  ‘  cliff  ’).  See  [18:19]. 

[18:21]  San  Ildefonso  T'y>nfjop'o,  T'ynfjopoH'1  ‘hole  of  [18:19]’ 
‘place  of  the  hole  of  [18:19]’  ( Tynfjo ,  see  [18:19];  p'o  ‘hole’; 

locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Note  that  the  p'o 
‘  hole  ’  is  used  and  not  any  of  the  words  meaning  ‘  cavity  ’  or  ‘  cave’. 
P'o  suggests poai  ‘door’  and  appears  to  be  used  because  the  cave 
is  thought  of  as  an  opening  leading  into  the  hollow  interior  of 
the  mesa. 
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According  to  information  obtained  from  Tewa,  Mexicans,  and 
Americans,  a  natural  cave  has  always  existed  at  this  place.  This 
cave  was  deepened  about  25  years  ago  by  a  party  of  miners  from 
the  Middle  West,  under  extraordinary  conditions,  according  to 
information  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Hobart,  of  Santa  Fe.  A 
woman  who  resided  in  an  Illinois  town  saw  in  a  trance  the  Black 
Mesa,  and  mineral  deposits  at  its  center.  She  had  never  been  in 
the  West,  but  she  saw  it  just  as  it  is.  Organizing  a  party  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  men  and  herself,  a  start  was  made  at  once  for  San 
Ildefonso,  under  guidance  of  the  spiritual  insight  of  the  woman. 
They  made  a  camp  near  Hobart’s  ranch,  and  under  the  woman’s 
direction  the  men  commenced  digging  and  blasting,  making  the 
ancient  cave  deeper.  No  mineral  of  commercial  value  was  dis¬ 
covered.  After  carrying  the  cave  to  its  present  dimensions  the 
project  was  abandoned  and  the  party  returned  to  the  East. 

The  cave  is  at  present  13  feet  high  at  its  mouth  and  6  feet 
across.  The  mouth  is  at  the  top  of  the  talus  slope,  perhaps  about 
300  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  floor  is  horizontal 
and  the  walls  are  quite  uniform  and  smooth.  The  cave  is  75  feet 
deep,  and  50  feet  from  the  mouth  is  a  cavity  with  perpendicular 
sides,  12  feet  deep.  The  portion  of  the  cave  near  the  mouth  is 
clearly  in  its  ancient  condition,  unaltered.  There  are  traces  of  red 
lines  still  left  on  the  roof,  evidently  the  work  of  Indians.  There 
are  also  concentric  circle  designs  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
some  incised  and  reddened  lines.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  just 
where  the  old  part  of  the  cave  ends  and  the  recently  excavated 
portion  begins,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  mouth. 

Owing  to  mythological  ideas  even  the  sophisticated  Tewa  of  the 
present  day  do  not  like  to  venture  near  the  hole.  It  was  through 
this  hole  or  door  that  the  child-eating  giant  went  in  and  out. 
From  out  this  hole  in  very  ancient  times  the  mountain  belched 
smoke  and  fire.  See  further  concerning  this  under  [18:19]. 
According  to  information  obtained  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  by 
an  informant,  at  the  time  of  the  flood  the  Tewa  people  were 
rescued  in  caves  at  Abiquiu  [3:36],  Chimayo  [22:18],  and  T'un fjo. 

The  only  published  reference  to  this  cave  that  has  been  found 
is  in  Bandelier: 

On  the  steep  side  of  the  Tu-yo  there  is  a  cave  about  which  some  fairy  and 
goblin  stories  are  related  which  may  yet  prove  useful  for  ethnological  and  his¬ 
toric  purposes. 1 

See  [18:19]. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  82,  1892. 
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[18:22]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  TscCbijribipiyf  ‘the  giant’s  heart’  (tsaftijo 
‘giant’;  possessive;  piyf  ‘heart’). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kutssefi'1  ‘white  stone’  (feu  ‘stone’;  ts%  ‘white¬ 
ness’  ‘white’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.) 

These  names  are  said  to  refer  to  a  white  stone  about  a  foot  in 
diameter  situated  on  the  top  of  the  mesa  near  the  northern  edge 
and  slightly  east  of  a  point  on  the  surface  over  the  cave  [18:21]. 
This  stone  is  what  remains  of  the  giant’s  heart,  it  is  said. 

An  Indian  told  the  writer  that  although  he  has  been  on  top  of 
the  mesa  many  times  and  knows  that  the  heart  exists,  he  has  never 
seen  it.  A  careful  search  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  mesa 
failed  to  reveal  the  giant’s  heart.  See  [18:19]. 

[18:23]  San  Ildefonso  1’u nfj okwaj e fc ' aj efe u  ‘holy  stone  on  top  of 
[18:19]’  (T'ynj’jo,  see  [18:19];  fewaje  ‘height’  ‘on  top  of’;  Jcaje 
‘holy  object’  ‘fetish’;  leu  ‘stone’). 

This  is  a  roundish  bowlder-altar  on  the  western  side  of  the  top 
of  Black  Mesa.  Hewett  describes  it  as  follows: 

Un  sanctuaire  sur  le  bord  ouest  du  plateau  sert  aujourd’hui  encore  au  culte  des 
Indiens.  C’est  un  cairn  creux,  conique,  de  six  pieds  de  haut,  fait  de  gros  cail- 
loux,  avec  un  creux  pour  le  feu  a  sa  base.  1 1  est  connu  sous  le  nom  du  sanctuaire 
dufeu.  Iloccupe  la  place  la  mieux  en  evidence  de  toute  la  vallee  du  Rio  Grande.1 

Fresh  prayer-plumes  and  feathers  have  been  found  deposited 
at  the  altar.  Because  of  this  shrine  Hewett  has  called  the  Black 
Mesa  “Sacred  Fire  Mountain”2.  See  [18:19]. 

[18:21]  San  Ildefonso  T'yn fjofewajeteqwafeeji  ‘old  houses  on  the  top  of 
[18:9]’  ( T'ynfjo ,  see  [18:19];  fewaje  ‘height’  ‘on  top  of’;  teqwa- 
feeji  ‘  old  house’  <  tegwa  ‘  house  <  te  ‘  dwelling  place,’  gwa  denoting 
state  of  being  a  receptacle;  Jeeji  ‘old’  postpound). 

Somewhat  north  and  east  of  the  center  of  the  surface  of  the 
mesa  the  walls  and  rooms  of  former  houses  or  shekel's  can  be 
traced  as  low  ridges  and  mounds.  The  Indians  say  that  the  top 
of  Black  Mesa  was  never  inhabited  except  temporarily  in  times 
of  war.  Bandelier  is  evidently  correct  when  he  writes: 

It  was  on  this  cliff  [18:19]  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewas]  held  out  so  long  in  1694 
against  Diego  de  Vargas.  The  ruins  on  its  summit  are  those  of  the  temporary 
abodes  constructed  at  that  time  by  the  Indians.3 

See  [18:19]. 

[18:25]  At  the  place  indicated  one  can  climb  up  and  down  the  cliff, 
but  only  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  cliff  is  high  and  steep, 
and  there  is  no  easy  way  up  as  there  is  at  [18:27],  [18:28],  and 
[18:29]. 


1  Hewett,  Communaut£s,  pp.  32-33,  1908. 

2  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  701,  1909. 


3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  It,  p.  82,  1892. 
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[18:26]  The  place  indicated  is  the  highest  part  of  the  mesa-top.  It  is 
a  sort  of  a  knoll  on  the  otherwise  flat  surface.  There  is  no 
shrine  or  altar  on  its  summit. 

[18:27]  San  Ildefonso  Tsqmpij ekuts\kip(fe  ‘little  trail  of  the  notch  in 
the  rock  at  the  west  side’  {tsqmpij e  ‘west’  <tsqr)f-  not  fully  ex¬ 
plained,  pije  ‘toward’;  &i<‘rock’  ‘stone’;  tsiki  ‘notch’  ‘notched'; 
po  ‘trail’;  , e  diminutive).  This  is  the  expression  in  current  use. 

It  is  said  that  through  this  gap  brave  }Toung  Tewa  went  down 
to  the  river  to  get  water  at  night  when  the  San  Ildefonso  people 
were  besieged  by  Vargas  on  top  of  the  mesa  in  1694.  It  is  at 
present  difficult  to  get  up  or  down  through  this  cleft.  See 
[18:19].  Cf.  [18:28]. 

The  cleft  is  called  also  KupabeUwe  ‘where  the  rock  is  cleft’  ( ku 
‘rock’;  pabe  ‘to  split’;  ’iwe  locative),  but  this  is  merely  a  de¬ 
scriptive  term.  It  can,  of  course,  also  be  spoken  of  as  a  wi’i,  as 
[18:28]  is  usually  referred  to. 

[18:28]  San  Ildefonso  ’ AkompijdiywiH  ‘the  south  gap’  ( ''akompije 
‘south’  <’ akojjf  ‘plain’  ‘down  country’,  pije  ‘toward’; 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  wiH  ‘gap’). 

It  is  through  this  gap  in  the  cliff  that  access  to  the  top  of  the 
mesa  is  usually  gained.  A  well-worn  ancient  trail  leads  up  the 
talus-slope  and  through  the  gap  to  the  top  of  the  mesa.  See 
[18:19].  Cf:  [18:27]. 

[18:29]  San  Ildefonso  TsabijobipqntSiwejntepakeji  ‘old  wall  by  the 
giant’s  oven’,  referring  to  [18:30]  {Tsabijobipqnte,  see  [18:30]; 

’ iwe  locative;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  tepa 
‘wall’;  keji  ‘old’  postpound).  The  name  applies  to  the  remains 
of  a  stone  wall  which  may  date  from  the  time  of  de  Vargas  or 
earlier,  or  may  have  been  built  more  recently  for  the  purpose  of 
fencing  in  stock.  This  was  built  across  a  place  at  which  there  is  * 
no  cliff  at  all  and  at  which  ascent  or  descent  would  be  easy  if  not 
barred  in  some  way.  See  [18:19].  Cf.  [18:30]. 

[18:30]  San  Ildefonso  TscCbijdbipqnte  ‘  the  giant’s  oven  ’  ( tsabijo  ‘  giant  ’ ; 
bi  possessive;  pante  ‘oven’  <pqr)f  ‘bread’  <Span.  pan  ‘bread’, 
te  ‘dwelling-place’  ‘house’,  probably  for  an  earlier  buwate ,  buwa 
being  the  native  Tewa  word  for  ‘bread’). 

This  dome-shaped  detachment  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
the  mesa  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  mesa  itself.  It  is  separated 
from  the  main  mesa-top  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  gap  [18:31]. 
Tewa  tradition  says  that  this  was  the  giant’s  oven,  in  the  inner¬ 
most  recess  of  the  mountain,  at  the  extremity  farthest  from  the 
opening  [18:21].  Into  this  oven  the  cruel  giant  put  the  youthful 
War  Gods,  but  they  got  out  and,  placing  the  giant’s  only  daughter 
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in  the  oven,  they  burned  her  up  in  their  stead.  See  [18:19].  Cf. 
[18:29],  [18:31]” 

[18:31]  San  lldefonso  Tstibijdbipqn.teHywi’i  4 gap  by  the  giant’s  oven’ 
( TscCbijdbipante ,  see  [18:30];  ’iH  ‘locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  wti  ‘gap’).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  narrow  gap 
which  separates  [18:30]  from  the  main  mesa-top.  See  [18:30]. 

[18:32]  San  lldefonso  T'qnfjowPi  ‘gap  by  [18:19]’  (T'ynjjo,  see 
[18:19];  wPi  ‘gap’  ‘pass’). 

The  main  wagon  road  connecting  San  lldefonso  and  Santa  Cruz 
passes  through  this  gap  or  pass.  The  northern  [18:14]  and  south¬ 
ern  [18:32]  PunfjohiPus  both  start  at  this  pass.  For  a  similar 
pass  cf.  [20:9].  See  [18:19]. 

[18:33]  San  lldefonso  'ATcompijdint'qnfjohitfu ,  ^  Akqmpijd inf  y,n fjo- 
wikohiPu,  T'y,n fj ohuk olnPu  ‘arroyo  south  of  [18:19]’  ‘southern 
arro}To  of  [18:19]  gap’  ‘arroyo  at  the  foot  of  [18:19]'  (’ dkompije 
‘south’  <pakqrjf  ‘plain’  ‘down  country’;  \H  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix;  T'qnfjo,  see  [18:19];  huhu  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’;  wPi  ‘gap’,  here  referring  to  [18:32];  kqhiPu  ‘arroyo 
with  barrancas’  < Lo  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’; 
nu’u  ‘below’  ‘at  the  foot  of’). 

This  is  the  first  large  arroyo  south  of  Black  Mesa. 

[18:34]  Santa  Clara  EyJU)ihu,u,  San  lldefonso  \i?anfqnda’cg,nir)fhit?u', 
see  [14:87]. 

[18:35]  San  lldefonso  Pdb'ipvyf,  PoVipiy / oku  ‘flower  mountains’ 
‘flower  mountain  hills’  ( pcM  ‘flower’;  piyf  ‘mountain’;  ’ oku 
‘hill’).  Why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  known. 

There  are  three  of  these  little  hills,  one  north  and  two  south  of 
[18:36].  The  hills  give  the  name  to  [18:36],  which  in  turn  gives 
the  name  to  [18:37]. 

[18:36]  San  lldefonso  Poilpir/wPi,  Poilpiy p okuvoP i  ‘gap  of  the 
flower  mountains’  ‘gap  of  the  flower  mountain  hills’,  referring  to 
[18:35]  (_ PoVipirjf ,  Potlpiy pohu,  see  [18:35];  wPi  ‘gap’). 

This  gap  is  between  the  hills  [18:35].  It  gives  the  name  to  the 
arrovo  [18:37]. 

[18:37]  San  lldefonso  PotilpiywihiPu,  Poilpiy /okuwih iP u  ‘arroyo  of 
the  gap  of  the  flower  mountains’  ‘arroyo  of  the  gap  of  the  flower 
mountain  hills’,  referring  to  [18:36]  (PdbtpirjwPi,  Pobipijjpohu- 
wPi,  see  [18:36];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  , 

This  arroyo  begins  at  the  highest  part  of  ]Pq/mpiheg.i  [18:3] 
and  flows  through  the  gap  [18:36]  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

[18:38]  San  lldefonso  KunulcuJc  qn^iwe  ‘where  the  limestone  is  dug’ 
(Kww ‘limestone’,  literally^  ‘ stone  ashes’  < bu  ‘stone’,  nu  ‘ashes’; 
leu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’;  k'oyf  ‘to  dig’;  ’’iwe  locative). 
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Whitish  stone,  probabty  real  limestone,  is  found  at  this  place; 
at  any  rate,  Mexicans  and,  imitating  them,  Indians,  gather  and 
burn  this  stone,  making  mortar  or  cement  from  it.  The  custom 
appears  not  to  be  a  primitive  Tewa  one.  See  Kunulcu  under 
Minerals. 

[18:39]  San  Ildefonso  ’ E’dykojmgpoku,  ’ E’ qy / oku  ‘hills  of  the  ar- 
royo  of  the  child’s  footprints’  ‘hills  of  the  child’s  footprints’ 
(^E’qykqhu’u,  see  [18:40];  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’oku  ‘hill’). 
The  name  is  probably  taken  from  [18:40].  It  is  applied  Tather 
indefinitely  to  a  number  of  hills  and  hillocks,  of  which  the  three 
chief  ones  are  shown  on  the  sheet.  The  arroyo  of  the  same  name 
extends  north  of  the  most  southerly  and  largest  of  these  hills. 
Cf.  [18:40]. 

[18:40]  San  Ildefonso  ’ E’qykohu’u  ‘child’s  footprint  arroyo’  (’e  ‘child’ 
‘offspring’;  ’qyf  ‘foot’  ‘footprint’;  Jcohu’u  ‘arroyo  with  bar¬ 
rancas’  <kq  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Why  the 
name  was  originally  applied  is  not  known.  The  arroyo  extends 
through  the  hills  [18:39],  which  are  called  by  the  same  name. 

[18:41]  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson’s  ranch,  see  [16:31]. 

[18:42]  San  Ildefonso  Talcabu’u ,  Tabu’u ,  see  [16:32]. 

[18:43]  San  Ildefonso  Eop'agehupse.ygedipopi’iwe  ‘where  they  go 
through  the  river  beyond  [18:46]’  (. Kop'agehu’u ,  see  [18:46];  pseyge 
‘beyond’;  di  ‘they  3+’;  po  ‘water’  ‘river’;  pi  ‘to  issue’  ‘to 
pass’;  ’ iwe  locative).  This  is  a  wagon  ford,  often  used  when 
[19:12]  is  dangerous. 

[18:44]  San  Ildefonso  Tfsghu’u ,  see  [16:20]. 

[18:45]  San  Ildefonso  Pojy,yw%’oku,  see  [19:5]. 

[18:46]  Pojoaque  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[19]  SAN  ILDEFONSO  SHEET 

The  area  is  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  and  is  full  of 
places  known  by  name  to  them.  One  pueblo  ruin  [19:40]  is  included 
in  the  area  of  the  sheet  proper  (map  19). 

[19:1]  San  Ildefonso  Tfs^hu’u ,  see  [16:20]. 

[19:2]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Osibu’-u  ‘corner  there  at  the  wrinkles’  (’ o 
‘there’;  si  ‘  wrinkle’  as  in  a  tegument  or  surface;  bu’u  ‘large  low 
roundish  place’).  Why  the  name  is  applied  is  not  known.  This 
name  is  applied  to  the  lowlands  on  both  sides  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
[19:3]  at  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  the  Rio  Grande. 
There  are  several  Mexican  farms  at  the  place  where,  among  other 
crops,  good  melons  are  raised.  Particular  inquiry  was  made  of 
the  Mexicans;  they  have  no  special  name  for  the  place. 

[19:3]  (1)  Posy,ywsege’impohu'>u  ‘creek  of  [21:29],  (Posyywspge,  see 
[21:29];  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu’u  ‘creek 
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in  which  water  flows’  <po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 
=  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7).  This  name  is  applied  especially  to  the  part 
of  the  creek  between  Pojoaque  [21:29]  and  the  Rio  Grande:  but 
it  is  applied  also  to  the  creek  which  runs  past  Nambe  Pueblo  [23:4]. 

(2)  Jemez  Pdfupd  ‘  creek  of  San  Ildefonso  [19:22]’  (Pd f  u, 
see  [19:22];  pd  ‘water’  ‘creek’). 

(3)  JVdmbo’ imp  o  hu’u  ‘creek  of  [23:4]’  (JV&mbe,  see  [23:4];  ’  iH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu’u  ‘creek  in  which 
water  flows  ’  <  po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘  large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  =  Eng. 
(8),  Span.  (9).  This  name  is  sometimes  applied  only  to  the  creek 
which  flows  past  Nambe  Pueblo  [23:4]  and  down  only  as  far  as 
Pojoaque  [21:29];  but  it  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  creek  from 
the  mountains  back  of  Nambe  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

(4)  San  Ildefonso  Kop  ag.ehu’ u  ‘broad  bank  place  arroyo’  (ho 
‘barranca’;  p'a  ‘broadness’  ‘broad’  ‘largeness  and  flatness’  ‘large 
and  flat’;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 
This  name  applies  properly  to  the  lower  part,  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
only,  where  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  wide;  hence  the 
name.  Cf.  Kop'agi’ijjf  [11:6],  a  name  of  similar  meaning  applied 
by  the  San  Juan  people  to  a  wide  arroyo  just  north  of  their  pueblo. 
For  the  application  of  the  simple  Kop'age,  see  [19:17]. 

(5)  Nambe  Po,  Pohu’u  ‘the  water’  ‘the  creek’  (po  ‘water’; 
pohu’u  ‘creek  in  which  water  flows’  <po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  Nambe  people  often  refer  to  the  creek 
merely  by  this  simple  designation;  they  mean  the  creek  which 
flows  past  Nambe  Pueblo  [23:4]  and  less  definitely  the  creek  from 
the  mountains  back  of  Nambe  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Nambe 
people  regularly  say  polcege  of  going  down  to  the  river  or  the 
river  bank  which  refers  to  the  creek,  while  the  same  word  used 
at  San  Ildefonso  refers  to  the  Rio  Grande.  See  [23:1]. 

(6)  Eng.  Pojoaque  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (7),  Tewa  (1). 
Applied  the  same  as  Tewa  (1). 

(7)  Arroyo  de  Pojoaque,  Rio  de  Pojoaque  ‘arroyo  of  [21:29]’ 
‘river  of  [21:29]’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (6).  Applied  the  same  as 
Tewa  (1).  “Rio  de  Pojuaque,  called  in  its  upper  course  Rio  de 
Nambe”.1 

(8)  Eng.  Nambe  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (9),  Tewa  (3). 
Applied  the  same  as  Tewa  (3). 

(9)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Nambe,  Rio  de  Nambe  ‘arroyo  of  [23:4]’ 
‘river  of  [23:4]’.  =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (8).  Applied  the  same  as 
Tewa  (3).  “Rio  de  Pojuaque”.1 

The  most  important  tributary  of  Pojoaque  Creek  is  Tesuque 
Creek  [26:1]. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  84,  1892. 
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[19:4]  San  Ildefonso  Pojyywpse  of  obscure  etymology  (po  ‘water’; 
jV'Vf  apparently  ‘to  pierce’;  wspcg,  unexplained). 

The  locality  to  which  this  name  is  applied  includes  a  portion  of 
the  creek  bed  and  some  territory  north  of  it.  In  the  creek  bed  is 
a  water  hole  frequented  by  live  stock.  North  of  the  creek  Fe- 
cundo  Sanchez  of  San  Ildefonso  has  a  shanty.  There  are  some 
cottonwood  trees  by  the  northern  bank.  The  locality  in  this 
vicinity  south  of  the  creek  is  called  PotsiJ’u’u ;  see  [19:38]. 
Pojqywpsz  gives  the  name  to  the  hills  [19:5]. 

[19:5]  San  Ildefonso  Pojy,ywspoku  ‘hills  of  [19:4]’  ( Poj'qywse’se ,  see 
[19:4];  ’’oku  ‘hill’). 

These  little  bare  hills  have  ridges  like  devilfish  arms  stretching 
in  many  directions. 

[19:6]  San  Ildefonso  Pstiszy  fhvku,  see  [16:34]. 

[19:7]  San  Ildefonso  Pedagpoywijteji,  see  [16:36]. 

[19:8]  San  Ildefonso  Tcgbikohu’u ,  see  [16:35]. 

[19:9]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pp.  100-102. 

[19:10]  San  Ildefonso  Potsqyw%sznn%:  see  [16:37]. 

[19:11]  San  Ildefonso  PotsqyvoszsznnsPvrjfhu’u ,  see  [16:38]. 

[19:12]  San  Ildefonso  JJipopi'ivje,  P  oqvjogedipopP  iwe  ‘where  they 
cross  the  river’  ‘where  they  cross  the  river  by  San  Ildefonso’  (di 
‘they  3+’;  po  ‘water’  ‘river’;  pi  ‘to  issue’  ‘to  cross’;  '‘iwe  ‘loca¬ 
tive’;  Poqwoge,  see  [19:22]). 

This  is  the  chief  ford  in  the  vicinity  and  is  more  used  than  any 
other  ford  in  the  Tewa  country,  the  bridges  at  Espanola  and  San 
Juan  Pueblo  making  fording  unnecessary  at  those  places.  At 
high  water  the  river  is  3  or  4  feet  deep  at  this  ford.  The 
fords  [18:1]  and  [18:43]  are  said  to  be  slightly  shallower,  but  not 
so  conveniently  situated.  A  Mexican  family  named  Gonzales 
lives  just  west  of  the  ford. 

[19:13]  San  Ildefonso  P otsigehid u  ‘marshy  place  corner’  ( potsi 
‘marsh’  <po  ‘water’,  tsi  ‘to  cut  through’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over 
at’;  buru  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  This  name  is  given  to  the 
low  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  near  the  ford  [19:12]. 

[19:14]  San  Ildefonso  Pokege  ‘the  bank  of  the  river’  (po  ‘water’;  Tee 
‘height’  ‘above’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  the  land  near  the  river  bank.  The 
common  expression  meaning  ‘I  am  going  to  the  river’  is  nq,’’ 
’opokege  ’’omsz  (nq  ‘I’;  ’<?  ‘there’;  pokege  as  explained  above; 
’’o  ‘I’;  msy  ‘to  go’).  Cf.  [19:15]. 

[19:15]  San  Ildefonso  Pokegetcige  ‘down  at  the  slope  by  the  river 
bank’  (Pokege,  see  [19:14];  tad  a  ‘gentle  slope;  ge  ‘down  at’ 
‘over  at’).  This  name  is  given  to  the  level,  gently  sloping  lands 
directly  west  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo.  Cf.  [19:14]. 
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[19:16]  San  Ildefonso  TefvbvHu  ‘cottonwood  tree  bend  corner’  (te 
'cottonwood'  ‘Populus  wislizeni’;  f  ti’u  ‘horizontally  projecting 
corner’,  here  referring  to  a  bend  of  the  river  which  is  conceived 
of  as  a  projection  of  the  water  of  the  river;  bu’u  ‘large  low 
roundish  place’). 

The  place  is  by  the  river  bank,  due  west  of  [19:34]. 

[19:17]  San  Ildefonso  Kop’age  ‘down  by  the  broad  arroyo’,  referring 
to  the  lower  course  of  the  Ko_p' age  iy phu’u  [19:3].  This  name  is 
applied  to  the  locality  north  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  from  as  far 
south  as  the  vicinity  of  the  schoolhouse  [19:18]  to  and  including 
the  arroyo  [19:3].  See  Kop'age’iy phu^u  [19:3],  the  commonest 
San  Ildefonso  name  for  the  lower  part  of  Pojoaque  Creek. 

[19:18]  San  Ildefonso  ’ EJcwelateqwa  ‘the  schoolhouse’  (’ ekvoela  <Span. 
esquela  ‘school’;  teqwa  ‘house’  <.te  ‘dwelling  place’,  qwa  denot¬ 
ing  state  of  being  a  receptacle). 

This  is  the  Government  school,  which  the  younger  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  of  San  Ildefonso  attend.  There  are  a  schoolhouse  proper  and 
a  living  house  for  the  teacher.  The  well  contains  better  water 
than  is  generally  to  be  obtained  about  San  Ildefonso. 

[19:19]  San  Ildefonso  Tenugebu’u  ‘corner  down  below  the  cottonwood 
trees’  (te  ‘cottonwood’  ‘Populus  wislizeni’;  nu\i  ‘beneath’;  ge 
‘down  by’  ‘over  by’;  bii’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  A  large 
area  northeast  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  is  called  by  this  name. 

There  are  at  present  no  cottonwood  trees  at  the  place. 

[19:20]  San  Ildefonso  Kqnuge  ‘down  below  the  barranca  or  arroyo’ 
(ko  ‘barranca’  ‘ arroyo  with  barrancas ’ ;  nu’u  ‘below’  ‘beneath’; 
ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  This  name  refers  to  the  locality  of  the 
old  plum  orchard,  situated  about  midway  between  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  and  the  schoolhouse  [19:18]  and  west  of  the  main  road 
leading  northward  from  San  Ildefonso.  There  is  an  irrigation 
ditch  with  large  barrancas  at  the  side  of  the  locality  toward  San 
Ildefonso  Pueblo;  hence  probably  the  name.  The  locality  is  used 
as  a  latrine. 

[19:21]  San  Ildefonso  Tejikwage  of  obscure  etymology  (teji  unex¬ 
plained;  Jcwage  ‘  mesa’  ‘high  level  land’).  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  localit}r  north  of  the  northern  estufa  [19:23]  of  San  Ilde¬ 
fonso  Pueblo,  that  is,  north  of  the  middle  of  the  northern  house- 
row.  It  consists  partly  of  bare  ground  used  as  a  dumping  place 
for  rubbish  near  the  houserow,  and  partly  of  a  cultivated  field 
which  lies  farther  north.  The  informants  say  that  it  is  an  old 
name,  of  unknown  etymology. 

[19:22]  (1)  Poqwoge’qywi  ‘pueblo  where  the  water  cuts  down  through’ 
‘pueblo  down  by  the  delta’  (po  ‘water’;  qwoge  ‘where  it  cuts 
down  through’  <  qwo  ‘to  cut  through’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’; 
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,or/wi  ‘  pueblo’).  A  San  Ildefonso  person  is  called  either  regularly 
Poqwoge’iH,  2+  plural  PoqwogeHjj.f^i'1,  "‘iyf  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix)  or  irregularly  Poqwo^e ,  2+  plural  PoqvioM  ( qvoode 
‘to  cut  through  little  by  little’  <  qwo  ‘to  cut  through’,  M  ‘little 
by  little’).  Just  where  it  was  that  the  water  cut  through  or  washed 
out  was  long  ago  forgotten.  Any  stream  of  water  from  the  Rio 
Grande  running  down  to  an  irrigation  ditch  or  gully  may  have 
done  the  work  which  gave  the  place  its  name.  Qwoge  and  qwode 
appear  in  many  Tewa  place-names.  The  name  Poqwoge  was  ap¬ 
plied  both  before  and  after  the  site  was  shifted  to  the  north;  see 
general  discussion  below.  Cf.  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4), 
Jemez  (5),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8).  “O-jo-que”.1  “Po-juo- 
ge”.2  “  P’Ho-juo-ge”.3  “  Po-juo-ge”.2  “Poo-joge”.4  “Po’- 

kwoide”.5  This  form  was  obtained  by  Fewkes  from  the  Hano;  it 
is  evidently  Fewkes’s  spelling  of  PoqwO'ie  ‘San  Ildefonso  people'. 
“Powhoge”.6  “Po-hua-gai”.7  The  ai  is  evidently  intended  to 
be  pronounced  as  in  French,  “Powhoge  (maison  au  confluent 
des  eaux)”.8  “O-jo-que”.9  It  maybe  that  Bandelier’s  “O-po- 
que”  and  Twitchell’s  “O-jo-que”  are  copied  from  some  Spanish 
source  unknown  to  the  present  writer. 

(2)  Hano  “Posowe”.10  No  such  form  is  known  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Tewa.  Notice  also  the  Hano  form  included  under 
Tewa  (1),  above.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Jemez  (5), 
Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(3)  Taos  “Pahwa/'lita”.11  “Pawha’hlita”.12  Said  to  mean 
“where  the  river  enters  a  canyon”.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2), 
Isleta  (4),  Jemez  (5),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(4)  Isleta  “  P’ahwia'hliap”. 12  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3), 
Jemez  (5),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(5)  Jemez  Pdfugi’l  of  obscure  etymology  (pd  ‘water’;  fu 
unexplained;  gi’l  locative,  akin  to  Tewa  ge).  San  Ildefonso  people 
are  called  Pdf  visa'd/  ( Pdfu ,  see  above;  tsa’df  ‘people’).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 
Cf .  also  J emez  (6). 

■Bandelier:  In  Ausland,  p.  925, 1882;  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  210,  1885. 

2  Bandelier:  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  124,  1890;  pt.  II,  p.  82,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  260. 

<  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  232,  1893. 

6  Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  I,  p.  614,  1900. 

6Hewett:  In  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  VI,  p.  630,  1904;  Antiquities,  p.  20,  1906. 

7Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 

8Hewett,  Communaut6s,  p.  32,  1908. 

9  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 

I0Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37, 1891. 

J'Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

12 Hodge  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  441,  1910). 
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(6)  Jemez Saldfoso.  (<Span.).  =  Eng.  (11),  Span.  (12).  This 

form  is  given  because  the  corruption  is  in  common  use,  is  stand¬ 
ardized. 

(7)  Cochiti  PdFwete  of  obscure  etymology  (no  part  of  the  word 
explainable;  evidently  borrowed  long  ago  from  Tanoan).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Jemez  (5),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(8)  Santa  Ana  “Pakwiti”.1  The  form  is  evidently  identical 
with  Cochiti  (7).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4), 
Jemez  (5). 

(9)  Oraibi  Hopi  Sostavanatewa  ‘first  Tewa’  (s&stavana  ‘first’; 
tewa  ‘Tewa’  <Tewa  Tewa).  San  Ildefonso  or  its  population  is 
so  called  because  it  is  the  first  Tewa  village  reached  when  going- 
up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Cf.  the  Hopi  names  of  other  Tewa 
villages. 

(10)  Navaho  “Tse  Tu  Klnne  ”; 2  said  to  mean  “  houses  between 
the  rocks  ”. 

(11)  Eng.  San  Ildefonso.  (<Span.).  =Jemez  (6),  Span.  (12). 

(12)  Span.  San  Ildefonso  ‘  Saint  Ildefonsus.’  =  Jemez  (6),  Eng. 

(11).  “  Sant  Ilefonso  ”.3  “  San  Ilefonso  ”.4  “  San  lldephonso  ”.5 

“  S.  Ildefonso  ”. 6  “  S.  Ildefonse  ”.7  “  San  Jldefonso”.8  “Ilde¬ 

fonso”.9  San  Aldefonso  ”.10  “San  Ildefonsia  ’V1  “San  II  de 
Conso  ”.12  “  San  Yldefonso  ”.13  San  Ildefonzo  ”.14  “  Sant  Ylde- 

fonso  ”.15  “  San  Yldefonzo  ”.16 

(13)  Span.  (?)  “Bove”.17  This  reminds  one  of  the  Tewa  word 
wobe  ‘  high  plain’.  With  the  name  San  Ildefonso  cf.  Ildefonso 
[19 :49]. 

The  plaza  of  San  Ildefonso  (see  diagram  1)  was  formerly  (previ¬ 
ous  to  the  uprising  of  1696,  according  to  Bandelier18)  just  south  of 
its  present  location,  so  that  the  row  of  houses  south  of  the  present 
plaza  was  then  the  row  of  houses  north  of  the  plaza.  The  place 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  441, 1910). 

2Curtis,  American  Indian,  i,  p.  138,  1907. 

3  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Died.,  xvi,  p.  116,  1871. 

•>  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  26,  1630. 

5  Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Americano,  ii,  p.  413,  1748. 

«D’Anville,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton’s  edition,  1752. 

7Vaugondy,  Map  Amerique,  1778  (French  form). 

8Wislizenus,  Memoir,  map,  1848. 

s Calhoun  in  Cal.  Messages  and  Correspondence,  p.  ‘213,  1850. 

10Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  p.  140,  1850. 

11  Simpson,  ibid.,  2d  map. 

12  Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  v,  p.  689,  1855. 

13  Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  88,  1857. 

uBrevoort,  New  Mexico,  p.  20,  1875. 

15  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  1881  (correcting  Onate,  according  to  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  441, 
1910). 

t6Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121,  1883. 

17  Onate,  op.  cit.,  p.  256. 

is  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  82,  1892. 
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formerly  occupied  by  the  plaza  is  called  Tadawe ;  see  [19:26].  The 
south  estufa  [19:24]  was  in  the  center  of  the  former  plaza.  The 
house  rows  surrounding-  the  former  plaza  were  two  or  three  stories 
high;  most  of  those  of  the  present  pueblo  are  only  one  story 
high,  while  a  few  have  two  stories.  According  to  San  Ildefonso 
tradition,  when  the  plaza  occupied  its  former  southern  location 
San  Ildefonso  was  a  populous  and  prosperous  village.  It  was  big 
and  several-storied.  All  went  well  until  certain  sorcerers  advo¬ 
cated  moving  the  pueblo  to  the  north.  All  good  people,  including 
the  Po’se.ntujo  (Summer  cacique),  opposed  this  move,  saying  that 
people  must  always  migrate  to  the  south,  villages  must  always  be 
moved  southward.  It  was  arranged  at  last  that  the  good  people 
and  the  bad  sorcerers  should  hold  a  gaming  contest  and  that  the 
pueblo  should  be  moved  according  to  the  wish  of  the  winners. 
What  kind  of  game  was  played  is  no  longer  remembered.  The 
bad  sorcerers  won  the  game  by  witchcraft,  and  according  to  their 
wish  the  pueblo  was  shifted  northward.  Since  that  time  the  San 
Ildefonso  people  have  decreased  in  number,  have  had  pestilence, 
famines,  persecutions.  This  is  because  the  pueblo  was  shifted 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Concerning  this  shifting  Bandelier  says: 

After  the  uprising  of  1696,  when  the  church  was  ruined  by  fire,  the  village 
was  moved  a  short  distance  farther  north,  and  the  present  church  is  located 
almost  in  front  of  the  site  of  the  older  one,  to  the  north  of  it.1 

In  a  footnote  Bandelier  adds  concerning  the  destruction  of  the 
church : 

This  occurred  on  the  4th  of  June,  1696.  Two  priests,  Father  Francisco  Cor- 
bera  and  Father  Antonio  Moreno,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  who  during 
the  night  closed  all  the  openings  of  both  church  and  convent  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  edifice.  Several  other  Spaniards  also  perished.  The  facts  are  too  -well 
known  to  require  reference  to  any  of  the  numerous  documents  concerning  the 
events. 

The  plaza  of  the  present  San  Ildefonso  used  to  contain,  within 
the  memory  of  an  informant  about  45  years  of  age,  seven  large 
cottonwood  trees.  Of  these  at  present  only  one  remains. 

Cf.  especially  [19:23],  [19:24],  [19:25],  [19:26]. 

[19:23]  San  Ildefonso  Pimpijete’e  ‘the  north  estufa’  ( yimpije  ‘north’ 
<plVf  ‘mountain’  ‘up  country’,  pije  ‘toward’;  tde  ‘estufa’ 
‘kiva’). 

This  is  a  rectangular  room,  entirely  above  ground,  a  part  of 
the  north  houserow  of  the  village.  Cf.  [19:24]. 

[19:24]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Ahqmpijetde  ‘south  estufa’  (’ akompije  ‘south’ 
<’ akqrjf  ‘plain’  ‘down  country’,  pije  ‘toward’;  tde  ‘estufa’ 
‘kiva’). 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  82,  1892. 
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This  is  a  circular  room,  entirely  above  ground.  It  formerly 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza  of  the  pueblo,  before  the  pueblo 
was  shifted  toward  the  north.  Cf.  [19:23]. 

[19:25]  San  Ildefonso  Misate,  Poqvjogemimte  ‘  the  church ’  ‘the  church 
of  [19:22]'  ( misate  ‘church’  <.misa  <Span.  misa,  Roman  Catholic 
mass’,  te  ‘dwelling  place’,  ‘house’;  Poqwoge,  see [19:22]).  Of  the 
church  at  San  Ildefonso  Bandelier  saj's: 

The  church  ...  of  San  Ildefonso  is  posterior  to  1700. 1  After  the  uprising 
of  1696,  when  the  church  was  ruined  by  fire,  the  village  was  moved  a  short 
distance  farther  north,  and  the  present  church  is  located  almost  in  front  of  the 
site  of  the  older  one,  to  the  north  of  it.2 

The  present  church  faces  southward.  About  the  front  of  the 
church  is  the  graveyard,  few  of  the  graves  of  which  are  marked 
in  any  way.  In  interring  a  body  bones  of  other  bodies  are  usu¬ 
ally  dug  up.  The  San  Ildefonso  call  the  graveyard  by  the  usual 
word:  jpenibde  ‘little  corner  of  the  corpses’  ( peni  ‘ corpse’;  beJe 
‘small  low  roundish  place’  ‘corner’). 

Mr.  Dionisio  Ortega,  of  Santa  Fe,  informed  the  writer  that  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  at  Ranchos  [19 :50]  he  obtained  some  religious  images 
which  were  said  to  have  come  from  the  old  church  of  San  Ilde¬ 
fonso,  the  one  destroyed  in  1696.  That  they  came  from  the  old 
church  seems  improbable.  Indians  have  said  that  carved  beams 
from  the  old  church  were  in  possession  of  some  of  the  Indians  a 
few  years  ago.  The  site  of  the  old  church,  south  of  that  of  the 
present  church,  is  known  to  many  of  the  Indians.  See  [19:22]. 

[19:26]  San  Ildefonso  Tadawe,  Tcidawebu'u  ‘where  it  is  curled  up 
when  it  dries,’  ‘corner  where  it  is  curled  up  when  it  dries,’ 
referring  to  mud  ( ta  ‘to  dry’  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’;  davoe  ‘to  be  curled 
up’  ‘to  have  risen  up  curlingly’).  The  name  refers  to  the  crack¬ 
ing  and  curling  up  of  the  surface  layer  of  drying  mud  such  as 
one  often  sees  in  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere  and  sees  in  drying 
puddles  at  this  very  place.  One  sa}rs  commonly  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  nqpo  nqta  ‘the  mud  is  dry’  ( nqpo  ‘mud’  <nd  unex¬ 
plained,  po  ‘water’;  nq  ‘it’;  la  ‘to  be  dry’);  nqpo  nqtadawe  ‘the 
mud  is  dry  and  curled  up’  (nqpo  ‘mud’  < nq  unexplained,  po 
‘water’;  nq  ‘it’;  la  ‘to  dry’  ‘to  be  dry’;  davoe  ‘to  be  curled  up’). 

The  name  is  applied  to  all  the  locality  immediately  south  of  the 
southern  houserow  of  the  pueblo  about  the  southern  estufa  [19:24]. 
The  place  is  entirely  west  of  the  main  wagon  road  which  leads 
south  from  San  Ildefonso  and  extends  indefinitely  to  the  west  to 
a  point  perhaps  about  south  of  the  church  [19:25].  A  large  cot¬ 
tonwood  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  south  of  the  southern  house- 
row  marks  the  southern  extremity  of  the  locality.  This  locality 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  267,  1890. 


2  Ibid,  pt.  II,  p.  82,  1892. 
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was  the  former  site  of  San  Ilclefonso.  When  at  ths  site  the 
pueblo  was  only  slightly  north  of  a  point  due  west  of  the  shrine 
hill]  19 :27].  See  [19 :22],  [19 :24]. 

[19:27]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Okutyywszjo  ‘the  very  high  hill’  i^oku  ‘hill’; 
t^iywcejo  ‘great  height’  ‘very  high’  ^t^yvose.  ‘height’  ‘high’,y'e> 
augmentative).  • 

This  symmetrical  high  round  hill  is  the  shrine  hill  of  San 
Ildefonso.  A  well-worn  trail  leads  from  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  pueblo  to  the  shrine  [19:28]  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  See 
[19:28]. 

[19:28]  San  Ildefonso  ’  Oku tuyvmj okeweMaj eku bodi  ‘holy  rock-pile  on 
top  of  the  very  high  hill’  (’ Okutyywsejo,  see  [19:27];  kewe  ‘peak’ 
‘on  the  very  top  of  a  pointed  thing’;  Tcaje  ‘fetish’  ‘holy  thing’ 
‘holy’;  Icubodi  ‘pile  or  group  of  stones’  <lcu  ‘stone’,  bodi  ‘large 
and  roundish  like  a  pile’).  See  [19:27]. 

[19:29]  San  Ildefonso  ’ OkuwVi  ‘the  gap  in  the  hills’  ^oku  ‘hill’;  wki 
‘gap’). 

This  refers  to  the  gap  between  ’  Okutiqywsejo  [19:27]  and  ’  Oku- 
p'agk’iy f  [19:33].  Out  from  the  gap  runs  the  arroyo  [19:30], 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  gap.  Just  east  of  the  gap  lies  the 
cla}rpit  [19:31]  which  also  takes  its  name  from  the  gap.  The  lower 
part  of  the  western  side  of  the  gap  is  used  by  the  villagers  as  a 
latrine.  At  daybreak  on  the  day  of  the  buffalo  dance  (January  24) 
the  dancers  file  down  through  this  gap  from  the  east. 

[19:30]  San  Ildefonso  ’ OkuvnHyfhu^u  ‘arroyo  of  the  gap  in  the  hills’ 
referring  to  [19:29]  (’  Okuwi’i ,  see  [19:29];  \yf  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix ;  huhi  ‘  large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  See  [19:29]. 

[19:31]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Okuwinqyk' Qndiwe  ‘place  at  the  gap  in  the 
hills  where  the  earth  or  cla}T  is  dug’  (’ OkuroiH,  see  [19:29];  nqy f 
‘earth’;  liqyf  ‘to  dig’;  'iwe  locative). 

This  deposit  is  the  chief,  indeed  practically  the  onl}-,  source  of  the 
clay  from  which  San  Ildefonso  women  make  their  pottery.  The 
clay  is  reddish,  and  both  the  red  and  the  black  ware  of  San  Ilde¬ 
fonso  are  made  from  it.  See  Nqpi’i,  under  Minerals. 

[19:32]  San  Ildefonso  ’  Okubu’u,  ’ Okup%ij(je  ‘corner  of  the  hills’ 
‘ corner  back  of  the  hills’  ('oku  ‘hill’;  bii’u  ‘large  low  roundish 
place’;  pseyge  ‘beyond’).  This  name  applies  to  the  dell  or  low 
place  back  of  the  hills  immediately  southeast  of  San  Ildefonso. 

[19:33]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Okupagi’iyf  ‘the  two  broad  flat  hills’  (’ oku 
‘hill’;  p'agi  ‘  broadness  and  flatness’  ‘ broad  and  flat’;  Hyj°  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

There  are  two  of  these  hills  which  appear  nearly  flat  when 
compared  with  ’  Okutyywcgjo  [19:27]. 
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[19:34]  San  Ildefonso  Supok'e  ‘where  the  arrow  water  starts’  (su 
‘arrow’;  po  ‘water’;  11  e  ‘to  start  to  move’).  Why  this  name, 
which  seems  peculiar  even  to  the  Indians,  is  applied,  is  not 
known.  No  water  starts  at  the  place.  The  name  is  given  to  the 
locality  west  of  [19:33]  and  south  of  [19:26]. 

[19:35]  San  Ildefonso  ffumaloku  of  obscure  etymology  (tfuma  unex¬ 
plained;  ’ oku  ‘hill’).  A  number  of  unanalyzable  place-names  end 
in  ma.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  long  ridge,  extending  north 
and  south,  which  has  a  horizontal  streak  [19:36]  on  its  western  side. 

It  is  much  higher  than  the  low  chain  of  hills  between  it  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  There  is  no  other  hill  as  near  San  Ildefonso  as 
T f  uma ,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  ff  uma.  The  northern  end  of 
Tf  uma  rises  immediately  south  of  T'abala  [19:41].  See  [19:36], 
[19:70],  to  which  this  place  gives  names. 

[19:36]  San  Ildefonso  ffumapiqwaM,  Piqwaai  ‘the  large  red  line  of 
[19:35]’  ‘the  large  red  line’  (ffuma,  see  [19:35];  pi  ‘redness’ 
‘red’;  qwaui  ‘ large  or  broad  line’,  contrasting  with  qwui  ‘small 
or  thin  line’). 

This  horizontal  reddish  line  on  the  west  side  of  'ffuma  is  very 
conspicuous.  See  [19:35]. 

[19:37]  San  Ildefonso  JVetoc/onsalebiteqwa’iwe  ‘  place  by  Nestor  Gon¬ 
zales’ house’  ( Netoqonsale  <  Span.  Nestor  Gonzales;  bi  possessive; 
teqwa  ‘house’  <  te  ‘dwelling  place’,  qwa  denoting  state  of  being 
a  receptacle;  ’ iwe  locative). 

Air.  Nestor  Gonzales,  a  Mexican  about  40  years  of  age,  has 
lived  here  with  his  family  for  years.  Mr.  Gonzales  speaks  Tewa 
to  some  extent  and  is  especially  liked  by  the  Indians.  This  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  locality  is  much  used. 

[19:38]  San  Ildefonso  Potsifu’u  ‘muddy  point’  (potsi  ‘mud’  <  po 
‘water’,  tsi  ‘to  cut  through’  ‘to  ooze  through’;  f u’u  ‘horizon¬ 
tally  projecting  point  or  corner’).  It  is  said  that  the  marsh  is 
called  thus  because  it  runs  out  in  a  point  toward  the  east.  This 
marsh  is  just  south  of  [19:14]  and  entirely  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek.  There  is  a  pool  or  spring  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
marshy  place;  see  [19:39]. 

[19:39]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Potsi fupopi  ‘spring  of  the  muddy  point’ 
referring  to  [19:38]  (Potsif  u\i,  see  [19:38];  popi  ‘spring’  <  po 
‘  water  ’,  pi  ‘  to  issue  ’). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  T'ampnjepokwi  ‘lake  of  the  east1  (t'qmpije 
‘east’  <  t’arff  ‘sun’,  pije  ‘toward’;  pokwi  ‘lake’  ‘pool’  <  po 
‘water’,  Jcwi  unexplained).  For  the  reason  that  this  name  is  ap¬ 
plied,  see  below.  These  names  refer  to  a  small  pool  of  water  on 
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the  south  side  of  Pojoaque  Creek,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
marshy  meadow  [19:38].  This  pool  or  spring  is  never  dry.  Live 
stock  drink  there.  The  pool  is  the  ‘lake  of  the  east’  of  the  San 
Ildefonso  sacred  water  ceremony;  see  pages  44-45. 

[19:40]  San  Ildefonso  T'aba’qr)wiJc,eji  ‘live  belt  pueblo  ruin’  (T'aba’a 
see  [19:41];  ’ qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <^qywi  ‘pueblo’,  heji  ' old’, 
postpound).  “I’ha-mba.”1  The  “I”  is  evidently  a  misprint  for 
“T.”  “  Ihamba.”2 

All  that  could  be  learned  of  this  pueblo  is  that  it  is  very  old 
and  probably  was  formerly  inhabited  by  some  of  the  ancestors  of 
San  Ildefonso  people.  It  was  constructed  of  adobe.  Bandelier 
says  of  it: 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Pojuaque  Kiver,  between  that  village  [21:29]  and 
San  Ildefonso,  two  ruins  are  known  to  exist;  Jacona,  orJSacona  [21:9],  a  small 
pueblo  occupied  until  1696,  and  I’ha-mba,  of  more  ancient  date.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  others  in  that  vicinity.1 

Hewett  says : 

Pres  de  la  riviere  [19:3],  au-dessus  de  San  Ildefonso,  on  trouve  les  ruines 
de  Sacona  [21:9]  et  d’lhamba  .  .  .  Toutes  ces  ruines  sont  historiques.2 

See  [19:41]. 

[19:41]  San  Ildefonso  T'aba’a  ‘live  belt’  ‘belt  where  they  live’  {fa 
‘to  live’  ‘to  dwell’;  bcfa  ‘woman’s  belt’,  applied  also  sometimes 
to  a  belt  of  country).  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  very 
clear  to  the  Indians.  For  quoted  forms  see  under  [19:40]. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  strip  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
north  end  of  rffuma’ohi  [19:35].  The  place  gives  names  to  the 
pueblo  ruin  [19:40]  and  the  arroyo  [19:42]. 

[19:42]  San  Ildefonso  T'abakohifu  ‘live  belt  arroyo’  ( T'aba’a ,  see 
[19:41];  hqhu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <£o  ‘barranca’,  hu’u 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  gulch  takes  its  name  from  [19:41]. 

[19:43]  San  Ildefonso  Sitfe,  Sitefto  ‘vagina  estufa1  ‘vagina  estufa 
water’  (si  ‘vagina’  ‘vulva’;  tfe  ‘estufa’  ‘kiva’;  f>o  ‘water’). 

There  is  a  spring  near  Zuhi  called  by  the  Zufii  “vulva  spring.”3 
For  the  use  of  te!e  cf.  [24:11]. 

Although  in  a  dry  dell  of  the  hills,  thei*e  is  always  water  in  this 
spring.  There  is  a  roundish  pool  about  15  feet  across,  from  one 
side  of  which  two  long  narrow  arms  extend  10  feet  or  more,  each 
arm  ending  in  a  small  roundish  pool.  The  large  pool  is  the 
‘vagina  estufa1  proper;  the  arms  are  called  Jfo  ‘arm’).  The 
water  is  clean  and  tastes  good.  Mexican  women  come  to  the  pool 


bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  85,  1892. 

2  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  33,  1908. 

3  Stevenson,  The  Zufii  Indians,  Twenty-third  Sep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  87,  1904. 
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regularly  to  wash  clothes.  Sometimes  Mexicans  of  Ranchos 
[19:50]  fetch  barrels  of  water  from  the  spring  for  domestic  use  at 
Ranchos.  Indian  and  Mexican  live  stock  water  at  the  place.  The 
water  flows  into  and  soon  sinks  beneath  the  sands  of  [19:41],  to 
which  the  spring  gives  the  name.  The  name  and  place  are  curi¬ 
ous;  whether  any  religious  significance  is  or  was  attached  to  this 
spring  has  not  been  learned.  The  spring  is  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  curious  place  [19:70]  and  is  sometimes  said  to  be,  loosely 
speaking,  at  [19:70].  The  spring  gives  names  to  [19:44],  [19:45], 
and  [19 :46]. 

[19:44]  San  Ildefonso  Sitekohu’u  ‘vagina  estufa  arroyo’,  referring  to 
[19:43]  (  Site’e,  see  [19:43];  koJiu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <kq 
‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

The  lower  part  of  the  gulch  passes  j  ust  east  of  a  Mexican  farm-, 
house.  Below  the  farmhouse  the  gulch  is  lost  in  cultivated 
fields.  The  water  of  the  spring  [19 :43]  sinks  under  the  sand  a 
few  feet  below  the  pools  of  the  spring;  in  dry  times  the  water 
sinks  at  the  pools  themselves,  so  that  there  is  no  outflow. 

[19:45]  San  Ildefonso  Sitekwaje  ‘height  by  vagina  estufa ’,  referring 
to  [19:43]  ( Site’e ,  see  [19:43];  kwaje  ‘height’).  This  name  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  high  land  immediately  south  and  east  of  Site’e  spring 
[19:43],  but  not  to  the  hill  [19:47]. 

[19:46]  San  Ildefonso  Sitdakqnnu  ‘  vagina  estufa  plain  ’,  referring  to 
[19:43]  {S{tde,  see  [19:43];  ’’akqnnu  ‘plain’  <'Q,kqr)f  ‘plain’,  nu 
locative).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  large,  nearly  level  area  south 
of  Sitde  spring  [19:43]  and  between  it  and  the  northern  limits 
of  the  broken  country  called  Sqywsepiyqe  [19:70]. 

[19:47]  San  Ildefonso  Pe f v?iH‘>oku,  Pe f v?iH  of  obscure  etymology 
(pe  unexplained;  f v?u  apparently  f v?u  ‘horizontally  projecting 
point  or  corner’;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ’ oku 
‘hill’).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  hill  or  hills  immediately  east 
of  S\tde  [19:43]  and  directly  south  of  Tep  qylcewe  [19:49].  The 
hills  [19:51]  are  never  called  by  this  name  and  are  carefully 
distinguished. 

[19:48]  San  Ildefonso  Kv^kypenibe1  e  ‘  little  corpse  corner  of  the  Mex¬ 
icans’  (Kvjspky,  ‘Mexican’,  of  obscure  etymology;  cf.  kioaek^yf 
‘iron’;  peni  ‘corpse’;  be’e  ‘  small  low  roundish  place’).  This  name 
refers  to  the  Mexican  graveyard  which  lies  just  south  of  the  main 
wagon  road  that  leads  up  Pojoaque  Creek  from  San  Ildefonso. 
The  place  where  the  graveyard  is  situated  can  also  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  locality  [19:49]. 

[19:49]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tep  ennxiu,  Tepj  epjkewe  ‘below  the  black 
dwelling-place’  ‘black  dwelling-place  height’  (te  ‘dwelling-place’ 
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‘house’;  pVQf  ‘blackness’  ‘black’;  nu’u  ‘below’;  kewe  ‘top’ 
‘peak’  ‘height’).  The  former  of  the  two  names  refers  to  the  low 
lands  beside  Pojoaque  Creek;  the  latter  refers  to  the  hilly  land  a 
few  rods  south  of  the  creek. 

(2)  Eng.  Ildefonso.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ildefonso,  so  called  because  of  its  proximity  to  San 
Ildefonso  Pueblo  [19:22].  =Eng.  (2).  The  Eng.  and  Span, 
names  are  very  recent;  see  below. 

There  are  a  few  Mexican  houses  at  this  place.  The  post-office, 
formerly  at  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  under  the  name  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo,  has  recently  been  moved  to  this  place  and  is  now  called 
Ildefonso.  This  name  has  not  come  into  use,  however,  and  most 
of  the  letters  received  at  the  post-office  are  addressed  to  San  Ilde¬ 
fonso  Pueblo  or  San  Ildefonso.  The  official  list  of  New  Mexican 
post-offices  spells  the  name  Ildefonzo.  With  the  names  San  Ilde¬ 
fonso  and  Ildefonso  cf.  Santo  Domingo  [29:61]  and  Domingo 
[29:60].  This  system  of  place-naming  is  confusing.  The  name 
Tep  eykewe  may  be  applied  so  as  to  include  the  locality  of  the 
graveyard  [19:48]. 

[19:50]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  K'oso’o ,  probabty  ‘large  legging’  but  possi¬ 
bly  ‘large  arm’  {]&  o  ‘legging’  ‘arm’;  so'o  ‘largeness’  ‘large’). 
This  is  the  old  name  of  the  place  and  is  still  frequently  applied. 
It  refers  especially  to  the  locality  where  Ranchos  village  is  the 
biggest.  Why  the  name  is  applied  is  no  longer  remembered. 
One  should  compare  with  this  name  Ivoso’irjf  (p.  561),  the  Tewa 
name  for  the  Hopi. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  ‘place  of  the  Mexicans’  ( Kwselcu 

‘Mexican’,  of  obscure  etymology;  cf.  kivaekiiyf  ‘iron’;  V*  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name  is  used  perhaps 
more  commonly  than  (1),  above.  This  is  the  largest  Mexican  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Ildefonso,  hence  there  is 
no  misunderstanding. 

(3)  Eng.  Ranchos.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Ranchos,  Ranchos  de  San  Antonio  ‘ranches’  ‘ranches 
of  Saint  Anthony’.  =Eng.  (3).  According  to  Mr.  Dionisio 
Ortega  of  Santa  Fe  the  only  proper  name  of  the  place  is  Ranchos 
de  San  Antonio. 

The  settlement  extends  for  some  distance  along  the  south  side 
of  the  creek  as  a  row  of  small  Mexican  farms.  The  place  gives 
names  to  [19:51]  and  [19:52]. 

[19:51]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Ifoso’oku  ‘hills  of  [19:50]’  {IFoso’o,  see 
[19:50];  ’oku  ‘hill’). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kwsek^’i’^oku  ‘  hills  of  the  place  of  the  Mexi- 
cans’,  referring  to  [19:50]  see  [19:50];  ’ oku  ‘hill’). 
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1.19:52]  (1)  San  lldefonso  K'osokqhiPu  ‘arroyo  of  [19:50]’  (K'oso’o, 
see  [19:50];  kqhifu  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘barranca’,  7m  u 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  San  lldefonso  Awxku  iqkohiP u  ‘  arroyo  of  the  place  of  the 
Mexicans’,  referring  to  [19:50]  {Kwsglcyli’1,  see  [19:50];  kqhu’u 
‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘barranca’,  JixPu  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

[19:53]  San  lldefonso  Kube’e  ‘small  rock}7  corner’  (Jcu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’; 
bee  ‘small  low  roundish  place’). 

The  dell  called  by  this  name  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek, 
about  a  mile  east  of  Ranchos  [19:50].  There  are  some  Mexi¬ 
can  farms  at  or  near  the  place.  The  place  gives  the  name  to  the 
hills  [19:54]. 

[19:54]  San  lldefonso  Kubkoku  ‘  hills  of  the  small  rocky  corner’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  [19:53]  ( Kube’e ,  see  [19:53];  ’’oku  ‘hill’). 

These  hills  are  low  and  scattering. 

[19  :55]  San  lldefonso  Potsiqwajege  of  obscure  etymology  (ftotsi 
‘marsh’  <po  ‘water’,  tsi  ‘to  cut  through’  ‘to  ooze  through’; 
qwoje  apparently  identical  with  qwetje  ‘to  hang’  intransitive;  g.e 
‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

The  name  refers  to  the  large  marshy  place  on  both  sides  of 
Pojoaque  Creek,  east  of  [19:53].  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Felipe  Roybal 
is  one  of  the  Mexicans  who  have  farms  at  or  near  this  place. 
The  place  gives  the  name  to  [19:56]. 

[19:57]  San  lldefonso  Wajimal  oku  of  obscure  etymology  (  Wajima  the 
abode  of  spirits  in  the  underworld;  \>ku  ‘hill’),  see  pages  571-72. 

This  small  roundish  hill  is  south  of  the  two  ’ OkupagP\yf 
[19:33]  and  is  separated  from  them  by  the  WajimawP  i  [19:58]. 
Cf.  [19:58]  and  [19:59]. 

[19:58]  San  lldefonso  WajimawP  i  of  obscure  etymology  (Wajima,  see 
[19:57];  voPi  ‘gap’). 

This  gap  is  between  [19:33]  and  [19:57].  From  it  Wajimako- 
hu’u  [19:59]  runs  westward. 

[19:59]  San  lldefonso  Wajimakohvlu  of  obscure  etymology  (  Wajima, 
see  [19:57]  ;  kohuht  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  < kq  ‘barranca’,  TnPu 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  runs  westward  from  WajimawP  i  [19:58]  until  its 
course  is  obliterated  in  the  cultivated  lands  about  midway  between 
the  hills  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

[19:60]  San  lldefonso  Tamakqqe  of  obscure  etymology  (tama  unex¬ 
plained,  but  note  that  a  number  of  unexplained  Tewa  place-names 
end  in  ma;  kq  ‘barranca’;  g.e  ‘  down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

This  is  a  place  that  is  much  spoken  of.  The  name  refers  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  higher  level  land  just  west  of  the  hills  [19:62],  both 
north  and  south  of  the  arroyo  [19:64].  Wheat  is  threshed  at  this 
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place.  It  is  here  that  one  of  the  chief  ancient  foot-trails  con¬ 
necting  San  Ilclefonso  and  Cochiti  Pueblos  leaves  the  lowlands  by 
the  Rio  Grande.  This  trail  runs  directly  south  from  San  llde- 
fonso  Pueblo  up  through  the  gap  [19:63]  and  southwestward 
through  the  hills  [19:102].  Clay  similar  to  that  dug  at  [19:31]  is 
obtained  at  this  place;  just  where  could  not  be  learned.  At  this 
place,  or  more  precisely  at  the  western  foot  of  [19:63],  is  a  ledge 
of  rock  which  is  used  for  making  the  handstones  (manos)  for 
metates;  see  [19:63].  A  large  cottonwood  tree  stands  just  south 
of  the  place  on  the  north  bank  of  the  arroyo  [19:68].  The  place 
has  given  names  to  [19:61],  [19:62],  [19:63],  and  [19:64]. 

[19:61]  San  Ildefonso  Tamakqcje’imbuht  'corner  by  [19:60]’  ( Tamakqge , 
see  [19:60];  locative  and  adjective-forming  posttix;  bu,ui  large 
low  roundish  place’).  This  name  is  given  to  the  low,  cultivated 
land  immediately  west  of  [19:60]. 

[19:62]  San  Ildefonso  Tamakqge’okic  ‘hills  of  [19:60]’  ( Tamakq()e ,  see 
[19:60];  ’oku  ‘hill’). 

These  hills  lie  south  of  the  gap  [19:65].  Somewhere  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  hills,  called  in  Tewa  Tamakojjdokunvlu  ( nvJu 
‘below’  ‘at  the  foot  of’)  is  a  ledge  of  rock  which  is  used  b}r 
the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  for  making  manos  for  metates.  This 
kind  of  stone  is  called  merely  sqywselcu  ‘  sandstone  ’  (sciywsg,  ‘  sand¬ 
stone’;  ku  ‘stone’). 

[19:63]  San  Ildefonso  TamakqgewiH  ‘gap  by  [19:60]’  ( Tamakqge ,  see 
[19:60];  wiH  ‘gap’). 

This  gap  is  north  of  the  hills  [19:62]  and  through  it  the  San 
Ildefonso-Cochiti  trail  passes;  see  under  [19:64].  Through  this 
gap  runs  the  arroyo  [19:64]. 

[19:64]  San  Ildefonso  Tamakqgekqhu\t  ‘arroyo  by  [19:60]’  ( Tama - 
koge,  see  [19:60];  kohu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘barranca’, 
hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[19:65]  San  Ildefonso  Tefv?u,  Tefnbifu  ‘cottonwood  tree  point’  ‘cor¬ 
ner  by  cottonwood  tree  point’  (Te  ‘cottonwood’  ‘Populus  wisli- 
zeni’;  fw’u  ‘horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point’;  bu’u  ‘large 
low  roundish  place’).  The  name  and  place  are  said  to  be  distinct 
from  [19:16]. 

The  land  at  this  place  is  low  and  is  cultivated.  A  house  belong¬ 
ing  to  Air.  Ignacio  Aguilar  of  San  Ildefonso  stands  in  Tamakocje 
[19:60]  very  near  where  the  latter  joins  Tefw’u. 

[19:66]  San  Ildefonso  Pojage  ‘the  island’  ‘in  the  midst  of  the  waters’ 
(po  ‘  water ’;  jag_e  ‘ in  the  middle  of’).  It  is  said  that  after  heavy 
rains  the  land  at  this  place  is  more  or  less  flooded;  hence  the  name. 

This  place  consists  of  low,  cultivated  land.  The  place  probably 
gives  the  name  to  [19:67]. 
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[19:67]  San  Ildefonso  Pojagebu’u  ‘corner  by  the  island’,  referring 
probably  to  [19:66]  (Pojag e,  see  [19:66];  bii’u  ‘large  low  roundish 
place  ’) 

The  arroyos  [19 :87]  and  [19 :95]  end  at  this  place.  The  boundary 
between  this  place  and  [19:98]  is  indefinite.  See  [19:66]. 

[19:68]  San  Ildefonso  K'^nscpJcqhu^u  ‘arroyo  of  the  boiled  or  stewed 
maize’  {Pqyf  ‘maize’  ‘corn’  ‘Zea  mays’;  sqe  ‘  boiled  stuff  ’  ‘stew’, 
‘to  boil’  ‘to  stew’;  Icohu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘bar¬ 
ranca’,  hv?u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Why  this  name  is  applied 
is  not  known.  The  arroyo  is  called  by  this  name  as  far  up  as  the 
point  at  which  the  arroyos  [19:69],  [19:71],  and  [19:71]  come 
together  to  form  it. 

The  arroyo  is  lost  in  the  lowlands  at  [19:66]. 

[19:69]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Sq yw%p\ygek qhu’u  ‘arroyo  in  the  midst  of 
the  sandstone,’  referring  to  [19:70]  (Sqyw%piyge,  see  [19:70]; 
Jcohv?u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  ’ff 'umapczygekqhv? u  ‘  arroyo  beyond  rffurna 
[19:35]’  (Ijumapsfiyge,  see  [19:70];  fcohu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barran¬ 
cas  ’  <  ko  ‘  barranca  ’,  hic’u  ‘  large  groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’). 

See  [19:70]. 

[19:70]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Sqyw^piyge  ‘in  the  midst  of  the  sandstone’ 
(sqyw%  ‘sandstone’;  piyge  ‘in  the  midst  of’).  The  place  is  a 
maze  of  curiously  eroded  sandstone;  hence  the  name. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Tfumapseyge  ‘beyond  ffuma  [19:35]’  ( ffuma , 
see  [19:35];  p%yge  ‘  beyond’). 

The  place  drains  into  the  arroyo  [19:69],  to  which  the  same 
name  is  applied.  It  was  at  this  place  that  a  crazy  man  used  to  try 
to  kill  himself  by  wrapping  himself  completely  in  his  blanket  and 
rolling  over  the  cliffs,  but  he  was  rescued  every  time  by  the 
Water- Wind  Spirits  ( Powqhqyf ),  who  caught  him  in  the  air  and 
made  him  fall  gently.  [19:70]  is  a  weird  place  at  night,  when  the 
whole  region  looks  mottled  and  streaked  and  the  little  cliffs  throw 
their  shadows. 

[19:71]  San  Ildefonso  Tf  epek, qhu’u  of  obscure  etymology  (tfepe  unex¬ 
plained,  but  see  under  [19:72];  Jcqhu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’ 
<ko  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  arroyo 
designated  thus  is  known  by  a  different  name  in  the  uppermost 
part  of  its  course  [19:83]  and  by  a  still  different  name  in  its  lower 
course  [19:68].  See  [19:72], 

[19:72]  San  Ildefonso  TfepPiH  of  obscure  etymology  ( tfepe  unex¬ 
plained,  but  perhaps  from  Span,  chepa  ‘hunch’  ‘  hump’,  referring 
to  the  hillocky  land  at  the  place;  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix).  The  writer  has  recorded  the  name  Tsepe'i’i  a  couple 
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of  times,  but  this  is  probably  not  correct.  The  name  is  applied, 
it  is  said,  to  the  locality  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spring 
[19:73]  and  is  not  equivalent  to  [19:70].  Cf.  [19:71],  [19:73]. 

[19:73]  San  Ildefonso  Tf  epeHHpo  ‘the  water  at  [19:72]’  {Tf epdiH, 
see  [19:72]*  po  ‘water’).  This  name  refers  to  a  spot  in  the  bed 
of  [19:71]  where  water  can  always  be  obtained  by  digging  in  the 
sand  a  few  feet.  Since  the  water  at  most  times  of  the  year  does 
not  flow  forth  of  its  own  accord,  the  place  is  not  called  a  spring. 
See  [19:72], 

[19:74]  San  Ildefonso  Pimpije’imp'op'awekoku’u  ‘northern  arroyo  of 
the  place,  with  the  hole  through  it’  ( pimpije  ‘north’  <  piyf 
‘mountain’  ‘up  country’,  pije  ‘toward’;  'iyf  locative  and  adjec 
tive-forming  postfix;  P' op' awe,  see  [19:75];  kohuhc  ‘arro}To  with 
barrancas’  <  ko  ‘barranca’,  hiku  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  For 
the  southern  P'  op'  awekqhiku,  see  [19:87]. 

The  arroyo  must  not  be  confused  with  [19:77]. 

[19:75]  San  Ildefonso  P' op' awe,  P'op'awe"‘iH  ‘the  hole  which  goes 
through’  ‘place  of  the  hole  which  goes  through’  ( p'o  ‘hole’; 
p' awe  ‘to  go  completely  through’;  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix). 

At  the  spot  indicated,  at  the  western  end  of  the  ridge,  near 
the  summit,  a  small  eroded  hole  passing  completely  through  the 
ridge  was  formerly  to  be  seen.  There  was  a  cave-in  here  many 
years  ago  (more  than  fifty  according  to  one  informant)  but  the 
place  where  the  hole  was  is  still  remembered  and  the  name  is 
still  used.  The  site  of  the  hole  is  a  short  distance  southeast 
oiPoqwawi’i  [19:76].  The  hole  gives  names  to  [19:74],  [19:76], 
[19:87],  and  [19:91]. 

[19:76]  San  Ildefonso  P'oq/awe’oku  ‘hills  of  the  hole  which  goes 
through’,  referring  to  [19:75]  ( P' op' awe ,  see  [19:75];  ’’oku  ‘hill’). 
There  are  two  chief  ridges,  parallel  to  each  other,  called  by  this 
name.  The  hole  [19:75]  from  which  the  name  is  taken  is  at  the 
western  end  of  the  more  northerly  of  these  two  hills.  See  [19:91]. 

[19:77]  San  Ildefonso  P  oqwawikohiCu  ‘arroyo  of  water  reservoir  gap’ 
referring  to  [19:78]  (PoqwawPi,  see  [19:78];  kqhvj’u  ‘arroyo  with 
barrancas’  <  Jco  ‘barranca’,  IvPu  ‘  large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  small  arroyo  runs  into  [19:71]  from  the  south. 

[19:78]  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawi’i  ‘gap  of  the  water  reservoir’  ( poqwa 
‘water  reservoir’  ‘ hollow  where  water  collects’  <  po  ‘water’, 
qwa  denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle;  wi’i  ‘gap’). 

No  reservoir  or  water-hole  of  any  kind  could  be  found  at  the 
place,  and  the  informants  said  that  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
existence  of  any.  Why  the  place  is  called  thus  is  not  known. 
The  place  gives  names  to  [19:77]  and  [19:79]. 
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[19:79]  San  Ildefonso  P  oqwawi'  oku,  P oqwawi' oku' e  ‘hills  by  water 
reservoir  gap’  ‘little  hills  by  water  reservoir  gap’  ( P  oqwawi' i 
see  [19:78];  'oku  ‘hill’;  'e  diminutive). 

The  gap  [19:78],  from  which  the  hills  take  their  name,  is  in  the 
range  of  hills. 

[19:80]  San  Ildefonso  Qwsetybi'oku  of  obscure  etymology  ( qwb, e  appar¬ 
ently  qw%  ‘mountain  mahogany’  ‘Cercocarpus  parvifolius’, called 
b}^  the  Mexicans  palo  duro;  ty  sounds  exactly  like  ty  ‘to  say’;  bi 
apparently  the  possessive  bi;  'oku  ‘hill’). 

This  roundish  hill  is  much  higher  than  any  other  hill  east  of 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  shown  on  this  sheet.  The  hill  either  gives 
the  name  to  [19:81]  or  vice  versa. 

[19:S1]  San  Ildefonso  Qwx tyb i'okubu'u,  Qwsptybibu'u  of  obscure  ety¬ 
mology  ( Qw%tybi'oku,  see  [19:80] ;  bu'u  ‘  large  low  roundish  place  ’). 
Whether  the  name  Qwsetybi  was  originally  applied  to  the  hill 
[19:80]  or  to  this  low  corner  can  not  be  determined. 

The  hill  is  far  more  conspicuous  than  the  corner. 

[19:82]  San  Ildefonso  Pobibandi'1 ,  Poblband iH'ok u  of  obscure  ety¬ 
mology  (poll  ‘flower’;  handiH  unexplained,  apparently  < bay/ 
unexplained,  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ’ oku 
‘hill’).  Whether  'oku  is  added  or  not,  the  name  refers  to  the  two 
hills  of  roundish  shape  slightly  northeast  of  the  high  hill  [19:80]. 
The  hills  give  rise  to  the  name  [19:83]. 

[19:83]  San  Ildefonso  Poblbandi' kohu'u  ‘arroyo  of  [19:82]’  (Pobl¬ 
bandi'*,  see  [19:82];  kohu'u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘bar¬ 
ranca,’  hu'u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  uppermost. part  of 
the  course  of  the  arroyo  [19:71]  is  so  designated. 

[19:84]  San  Ildefonso  Ktbu'u  ‘prairie-dog  corner’  (hi  ‘prairie-dog’; 
bu'u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  bu'u  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  J^wxntsa'oku  [19:85]. 
There  is  an  abandoned  Mexican  house  a.t  the  place. 

[19:85]  San  Ildefonso  J^wxntsa'oku  ‘hills  where  the  rock-pine  trees 
are  or  were  cut’  (ywseyf  ‘  rock-pine’  ‘Pinus  scopulorum’;  tsa  ‘to 
cut  across  the  grain’  ‘to  cut  down’,  said  of  a  tree;  ’ oku  ‘hill’). 

No  rock-pine  trees  were  to  be  seen  on  the  hill.  The  hills  give 
the  name  to  [19:86]. 

[19:86]  San  Ildefonso  l^wsentsa'okukqhu'u  ‘arroyo  of  the  hills  where 
the  rock-pine  trees  are  or  were  cut’,  referring  to  [19:85] 
(tywsentsa'oku,  see  [19:85];  kohu'u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <kq 
‘  barranca,’  hu'u  ‘  large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  gully  discharges  over  the  lowlands  just  south  of  Kibu'u 
[19:84]. 

[19:87]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Akompije'imp'op' awekqhu'u,  P’op  awekohu'u 
‘southern  arroyo  of  the  place  with  the  hole  through  it’  ‘arroyo 
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of  the  place  with  the  hole  through  it’,  referring  to  [19:75] 
(’ akqmpije  ‘south’  <’ akqyf  ‘plain’  ‘down country \pije  ‘toward’; 
\yp  locative  and  adjective-forming  posttix;  P'op'awe,  see  [19:75]; 
kqhPu  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  < kq  ‘barranca’,  hviu  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [19:71]. 

This  arroyo  is  very  large.  Its  lower  end  is  at  [19:67]. 

[19:88]  San  Ildefonso  T' y,niy oku,  said  to  mean  ‘white  earth  hills’ 
said  to  be  for  tfyiy,  a  kind  of  white  earthy  mineral,  see 
Minerals,  page  583;  ’ oku  ‘hill’).  The  name  is  not  clear  in  its 
meaning.  It  may  have  referred  originally  to  the  arroyo  [19:89] 
instead  of  to  these  hills,  or  it  may  have  referred  originally  to 
both  arroyo  and  hills. 

A  wagon  road  connecting  Ranchos  [19:50]  and  Buckmau"  passes 
just  east  of  these  hills.  A  trail  follows  the  wagon  road,  making 
short  cuts,  being  in  some  places  identical  with  the  wagon  road. 
No  kind  of  whitish  earth  or  rock  was  to  be  seen  at  the  hills.  The 
hills  clearly  give  name  to  [19:90]. 

[19:89]  San  Ildefonso  T'y,nikqhw’u ,  said  to  mean  ‘white  earth  arroyo’ 

( T'y,ni ,  see  [19:88];  kqhw'u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘bar¬ 
ranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  name  T'y,ni  may 
have  been  applied  originally  to  the  arroyo  instead  of  to  the  hills 
[19:88],  vice  versa,  or  to  both.  No  white  earth  was  to  be  seen 
at  either  hills  or  arroyo. 

[19:90]  San  Ildefonso  T'y,nVokubv?u  ‘corner  by  the  white  earth  hills’ 
referring  to  [19:88]  ( T'yn'tfoku ,  see  [19:88];  bv?u  ‘large  low 
roundish  place’). 

This  bxku  is  just  south  of  the  hills  [19:85]. 

[19:91]  San  Ildefonso  P'  op'  awd  okubidu,  P'op'awe’okupsg.ycjebPu  ‘cor¬ 
ner  by  the  hills  of  the  hole  that  goes  through’  ‘corner  beyond 
the  hills  of  the  hole  that  goes  through’,  referring  to  [19:76] 
{P'op'aioe’oku,  see  [19:76];  bii’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’; 
fiseyge  ‘beyond’). 

At  this  corner  is  the  spring  Psepopi  [19:92]. 

[19:92]  San  Ildefonso  Psgpopi  ‘deer  spring’  (p%  ‘mule  deer’;  popi 
‘spring’  <po  ‘water’,  pi  ‘to  issue’). 

This  spring,  which  is  sometimes  dry,  is  situated  at  the  corner 
[19:91]. 

[19:93]  San  Ildefonso  JVayk' ondiwe  ‘where  the  earth  is  or  was  dug’ 
( myf  ‘earth’;  k'oyf  ‘ to  dig’;  Hwe  ‘locative’).  Cf.  [19:94]  and 
[19:95];  also  JVdyk'or/wki  under  [19:  unlocated]. 

A  hole  in  the  ground  is  still  clearly  seen  at  this  place.  It  is 
said  that  earth  was  removed  long  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  thin  layer  of  clay  or  plaster  on  the  walls  of  rooms. 

[19:94]  San  Ildefonso  JVqyP oywij oku  ‘hills  of  the  gap  where  the 
earth  is  or  was  dug’  (Myk' qyw{\  see  [19:93];  ’ oku  ‘hill’). 
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[19:95]  Sau  Ildefonso  NdyPqyvo^kqhu’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  gap  where 
the  earth  is  or  was  dug’  (Jtfqykl  qywi?  i,  see  [19 : 93];  Jcohu’u  ‘  arroyo 
with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘barranca’,  hvlu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[19:96]  San  Ildefonso  NqyUqyw^oTcyleah  ‘threshing  floor  of  the  hills 
by  the  gap  where  the  earth  is  or  was  dug’,  referring  to  [19:94] 
(Nciykl oywi'oku,  see  [19:94];  ’ead  <Span.  era  ‘threshing  floor’). 

This  threshing  floor  is  on  a  low,  flat  hilltop. 

[19:97]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Oinapiys ,  see  [16:42]. 

[19:98]  San  Ildefonso  ’  Omahu’u,  see  [16:126]. 

[19:99]  San  Ildefonso  pumanilu  ‘at  the  foot  of  [19:112]’  (puma,  see 
[19:112];  nu'u  ‘  below’  ‘at  the  foot  of ’).  The  name  refers  to 
quite  a  definite  locality  as  it  is  usually  applied;  this  locality  is 
indicated  by  the  number  on  the  sheet  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
lower  drainage  of  the  ari’oyo  [19:100],  to  which  pumanvlu  gives 
the  name. 

[19:100]  San  Ildefonso  pumanu',iyfhii>u  ‘arroyo  at  the  base  of 
[19:112]’,  referring  to  [19:99]  ( purnanu\i ,  see  [19:99];  iyp  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu'u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  large  arroyo  has  several  large  tributaries. 

[19:101]  San  Ildefonso  P\'m,pijdinfumawiTcokv?u,  pumaiirikohu'u 
‘ northern  arroyo  of  [20:9]’  ‘arroyo  of  [20:9]’  (pimpije  ‘north’ 
<VIV f  ‘mountain’  ‘  up  country’,  jpije  ‘toward’;  ’ iyf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  pumavoi'>i,  see  [20:9];  kqhu’u  ‘arroyo 
with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘ large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 
Cf.  [20:11]  and  [18:14]. 

[19:102]  San  Ildefonso  Maaiwe,  Maaiwe’oku,  Maaiwekwaje  of  obscure 
etymology  (nuuiwe  unexplained  but  apparently  ending  in  the 
locative  we;  ^oku  ‘hill’;  kwaje  ‘height’). 

This  ridge  is  very  long,  stretching  far  toward  Tesuque.  It  is 
crossed  by  a  number  of  trails,  notably  by  the  old  trail  connecting 
San  Ildefonso  and  Cochiti,  which  leaves  the  lowlands  by  the  Rio 
Grande  at  Tamakocje  [19:60].  This  trail  crosses  [19:102]  about 
two  miles  east  of  Buckman  Mesa  [19:112],  it  is  said.  Cf.  [19:103], 
[19:104],  and  [19:105]. 

[19:103]  San  Ildefonso  Maaiweta’a  of  obscure  etymology  ( maaiwe ,  see 
[19:102];  tala  ‘gentle  slope’).  This  name  is  given  to  the  gentle 
slope  to  MaMwdoku  just  south  of  the  arroyo  [19:105]. 

[19:104]  San  Ildefonso  Maaiwepseyge,  Maaiwefiseyc/ebulu,  Maaiwebjxi'u 
‘beyond  [19:102]’  ‘corner  beyond  [19:102]’  ‘corner  by  [19:102]’ 
(maaiwe,  see  [19:102];  psg-ycje  ‘beyond’;  hu’u  ‘large  low  roundish 
place’). 

The  locality  is  better*shown  in  [20:13]. 

[19:105]  San  Ildefonso  Mcuiwehvlu  ‘arroyo  of  [19:102]'  (ma-iiwe,  see 
[19:102];  hu’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [20:26]. 
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This  is  the  chief  tributary  of  [19:100],  or,  in  other  words,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  upper  course  of  [19:100]  is  known  by  this 
name. 

[19:106]  San  Ildefonso  ICahu’u  ‘fence  arroyo1  ‘corral  arroyo’  (Tea 
‘fence’  ‘corral’;  hu’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

[19:107]  San  Ildefonso  Poblbe’e  ‘little  corner  of  the  flowers’  (pobi 
‘flower’;  be’e  ‘small  low  roundish  place’). 

The  corner  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [19:107]. 

[19:108]  San  Ildefonso  Pobibehu’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  little  corner  of  the 
flowers’,  referring  to  [19:107]  (Poblbe’e,  see  [19:107];  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[19:109]  San  Ildefonso  Ponpibu’u  ‘corner  of  the  plumed  arroyo  shrub’ 

( ponpi  ‘plumed  arroyo  shrub’  ‘  Fallugia  paradoxa  acuminata’; 
bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  large  corner  gives  the  name  to  [19:110]. 

[19:110]  San  Ildefonso  Pon, fibuhu’ u  ‘arroyo  of  the  corner  of  the 
plumed  arroyo  shrub’,  referring  to  [19:109]  ( Ponf\bu’u ,  see 
[19:109];  hu’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

[19:111]  San  Ildefonso  Kutsclyws^hu’u  ‘ blue  rock  arroyo’  (ku  ‘stone’ 
‘rock’;  tsqyw%  ‘blueness’  ‘blue’  ‘greenness’  ‘green’;  hu’u  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’).  It  is  said  that  there  are  bluish  rocks  at  the 
arroyo;  hence  the  name. 

[19:112]  San  Ildefonso  pumapiyp,  see  [20:5]. 

[19:113]  San  Ildefonso  fumawaki  ‘slope  of  [19:112]’  ‘talus  slope  of 
[19:112]’  {puma,  see  [19:112];  wahi  ‘slope’  ‘talus  slope  at  the  base 
of  a  cliff’).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  talus  slope  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs  of  [19:112].  See  [19:115]  and  [19:116]. 

[19:114]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Aywowapo  ‘tickle-foot  trail’  {’gyp  ‘foot’; 
wowa  ‘to  tickle’;  fto  ‘trail’).  The  trail  is  so  called  because  it  is 
gravelly  and  the  gravel  tickles  one’s  feet  through  the  moccasins. 

This  trail  ascends  the  mesa  [19:112]  west  of  trail  [19:117],  pass¬ 
ing  the  cave  [19:116]  about  half-way  up.  Cf.  [19:115]. 

[19:115]  San  Ildefonso  ’Aywowa’a’a  ‘tickle-foot  slope’  (. Aywowa -,  see 
[19:114];  ’a’a  ‘steep  slope’).  This  name  is  given  to  the  gravelly 
foot-tickling  slope  where  the  trail  of  like  name  [19:114]  ascends 
the  mesa  [19:112]. 

[19:116]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  fumawakip' o ,  pumawakipKo’i’i  ‘hole  of 
[19:113]’  ‘place  of  the  hole  of  [19:113]’  ( pumawaki ,  see  [19:113]; 
pK o  ‘hole’;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Nqyketqbe’iH,  N&yhetqbep' oH’1  'place  where 
the  earth  tumbles  down  quickly’  ‘place  of  the  cave  where  the 
earth  tumbles  down  quickly’  (nqy f  ‘earth’;  Jcetfibe ,  said  to  mean 
‘to  tumble  quickly’;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
p'o  ‘hole’  ‘cave’). 
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On  the  east  side  of  a  small  gulch  near  the  top  of  the  talus  there 
is  a  cliff  of  earth  about  15  feet  in  height.  It  is  said  that  in  former 
times  there  was  a  cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Large  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  earthen  cliff  have  broken  off  from  time  to  time,  until 
now  not  a  trace  of  the  cave  can  be  seen.  The  cave  was  in  ancient 
times,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  places  from  which  fire  and  smoke 
issued.  The  other  places  were  ’ Oguhewe  [20:7],  Toma  [29:3], 
and  Tty,nfjopd'iH  [18:21]  according  to  San  Ildefonso  tradition. 

[19:117]  San  Ildefonso  Taj  eft  o  ‘the  straight  trail’  (taje  ‘straight’;  fto 
‘trail’).  The  name  is  applied  to  distinguish  this  trail  from  the 
more  devious  trail  [19:114]. 

This  trail  goes  straight  up  the  mesa  [19:112].  Either  [19:117] 
or  [19:112]  is  often  used  when  traveling  down  the  river  on  foot 
or  horseback. 

[19:118]  San  Ildefonso  TsabijoMpo,  Tsdbijdbip'd,iH  ‘the  hole  of  the 
giant  ’  ‘  the  place  of  the  hole  of  the  giant  ’  ( tsabijo  ‘  a  kind  of  giant 
ii possessive;  p'o  ‘  hole  ’  ‘  cave  ’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  is  a  large  but  shallow  cave  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  above 
the  talus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  caves  frequented  by 
the  giant  who  lived  within  the  Black  Mesa;  see  under  [18:19]. 

[19:119]  San  Ildefonso  ’Odotefuwiai  ‘  projecting  corner  of  the  crow 


dwelling-place’  (jodo  ‘crow’  ‘raven’;  ‘  dwelling  place’,  here 
almost  equivalent  to  ‘  nest’  in  the  vaguer  sense  of  the  word;  f  u’u, 
wui  ‘  horizontally  projecting  corner  ”).  The  name  is  applied  to 
a  projecting  corner  of  blackish  cliff. 

[19:120]  Potsip'owiii  ‘  projecting  corners  at  the  hole  or  mouth  of  the 
river  canyon  ’,  referring  to  the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  south  of 
the  place  (ftotsiH  ‘river  canyon’  <fto  ‘water’  ‘river’,  tsi’i  ‘can¬ 
yon  ’;  p'o  ‘  hole’,  here  referring  to  the  ‘  mouth  ’  of  a  canyon;  wiai 
‘  horizontally  projecting  corner  ’).  The  name  refers  to  the  pro¬ 
jecting  cornel’s  of  higher  land  at  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon.  See  special  treatment  of  the  Rio  Grande  [Large  Fea¬ 
tures],  pages  100-102. 

[19:121]  San  Ildefonso KwsTk'ym.ftokop'  e  ‘the  railroad  bridge’  (JcwsTk^y  f 


‘  iron  ’  ‘  metal  ,]ftoi  road  ’  ‘  trail  ’ ;  hop" e  ‘  boat  ’  ‘  bridge  ’  <  ko  ‘to 
bathe \  jj  e  ‘stick’  ‘log’). 

This  bridge  is  the  only  railroad  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande 
north  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

[19:122]  San  Ildefonso  Awsekymfto  ‘the  railroad’  (kwselcuyf  ‘iron’ 
‘metal;’  fto  ‘road’  ‘trail’) — the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

[19:123]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  P otsinqj eg.e  ‘down  at  the  little  muddy 
place’  ( ftotsind  ‘it  is  muddy’  <ftotsi  ‘mud’  < fto  ‘water’,  tsi  ‘to 
cut  through’  ‘to  ooze  through’;  rul  ‘to  be’;  ’ e  diminutive;  g.e 
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‘  down  at’  ‘  over  at’).  The  use  of  nq,  in  this  name  is  unusual  and 
its  force  is  obscure. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  ’ Akompijepokwi  ‘  lake  of  the  south  ’  ( ’ akom - 
pije  ‘south’  <’ akoyf  ‘plain’  ‘down  country’,  pije  ‘toward’; 
pohvi  ‘lake’  ‘pool’  <po  ‘  water  ’,  kwi  unexplained).  For  the 
origin  of  this  name  see  below. 

(3)  Eng.  Rio  Grande  station.  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span,  estacion  Rio  Grande  (named  after  the  Rio  Grande). 

These  names  refer  to  the  locality  of  a  short  gulch  which  has  its 

head  near  the  top  of  the  mesa  and  forms  a  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  is  crossed  at  its  mouth  by  the  railroad.  A  tank 
[19:124]  for  supplying  engines  with  water  stands  at  the  mouth 
just  east  of  the  track.  The  water  for  the  tank  comes  from  a  spring 
near  the  head  of  the  gulch.  There  was  formerly  a  pool  at  this 
place  called  Poising?  eg.epokw\  {pokwi  ‘lake’  ‘pool’  < po  ‘water’, 
kwi  unexplained).  This  pool  wTas  the  “lake  of  the  north”  of  the 
San  Ildefonso;  see  page  251.  Hence  the  name  San  Ildefonso  (2), 
above.  Some  Mexicans  live  at  Rio  Grande.  See  [19 :124]. 

[19:124]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Kwselc'qmpopoqwa  ‘  the  railroad  tank’  {kwsy- 
Icympo,  see  [19:122];  poqwa  ‘tank’  ‘reservoir’  <po  ‘water’,  qwa 
denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kw%kumpotqyke  ‘the  railroad  tank’  (kw%- 
'kumpo  see  [19:122];  tayke  <Span.  tanque  ‘tank’). 

It  is  at  this  tank  that  the  train  drinks  ( nqsuywse  ‘  it  drinks’),  as 
the  San  Ildefonso  express  it. 

[19:125 ]  Pofsip'owiai,  Posog.e’impotsip  owui  ‘mouth  of  the  water 
canyon  ’  ‘  mouth  of  the  water  canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande’  ( Potski , 
Posog_e,impotsi,i, see  [Large  Features],  pp.  102-03;  povnai  ‘hori¬ 
zontally  projecting  point  or  points  of  high  land  at  the  mouth  of  a 
canyon’  <po  ‘hole’,  wui  ‘horizontally  projecting  point’). 

This  is  the  northern  mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon.  See 
PotsiH  [Large  Features],  pp.  102-03. 

Unlocated 

San  Ildefonso  Nqyk?qywi?i  ‘gap  where  the  earth  is  or  was  dug’, 
referring  to  [19:93]  {NqyY oy f  as  in  [19:93];  wiH  ‘gap’). 

This  gap  is  situated  somewhere  near  [19:93],  [19:94],  and  [19:95]. 

[20]  BUCKMAN  SHEET 

The  sheet  (map  20)  shows  places  with  Tewa  names  about  Buckman, 
Mexico.  No  pueblo  ruin  is  known  to  exist  in  this  area  west  of  the  New 
Rio  Grande.  The  territory  is  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians 
and  the  names  of  places  were  obtained  from  them.  The  whole  region 
is  known  to  the  San  Ildefonso  and  other  Tewa  as  f  umaps^yqe  ‘  beyond 
Buckman  Mesa  [20: 5]’  {puma,  see  [20:5];  pseyqe  ‘beyond’). 
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[20:1]  San  Ildefouso  ’  Omahvhi,  see  [16:126]. 

[20:2]  San  Ildefonso  ]V4ntsewi,i  ‘yellow  earth  gap’  {nqyf  ‘earth’; 
fse  ‘yellowness’,  absolute  form  of  tsejiH  ‘yellow’;  wi’i  ‘gap’). 

This  is  a  little  gulch  about  400  yards  south  of  [19:123].  In  it 
lumps  of  yellow  mineral  (probably  ocher)  are  picked  up,  which  are 
ground  and  used  as  yellow  paint.  See  under  Minerals. 

[20:3]  White  Rock  Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  (pi.  13),  see  special 
treatment  of  the  Rio  Grande  [Large  Features:  3],  pages  100-102. 

[20:4]  San  Ildefonso  Toiafssei,iH  ‘the  white  cliff  or  rock’  (iota  ‘cliff’ 
‘large  cliff-like  rock’;  tssp  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  V*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

It  is  not  certain  that  this  “white  rock”  exists  except  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  Indians,  who  claim  that  White  Rock  Canyon 
of  the  Rio  Grande  must  be  named  after  it.  See  special  treatment 
of  Rio  Grande  [Large  Features:  3],  pages  100-102.  One  Indian 
describes  the  “white  rock”  as  a  “ledge  as  white  as  snow  in 
the  middle  of  a  black  cliff.”  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  suggests  that 
the  white  rock  referred  to  may  be  a  perfectly  white  “patch”  in 
a  cliff  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
road  out  of  Buckman  leading  to  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoies. 

[20:5]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  fumapiyf  of  obscure  etymology  (fuma  un¬ 
explained,  but  containing  -rna  in  common  with  many  other  unana- 
lyzable  Tewa  place-names,  as  for  instance  ’  Oma  [16:42]  across  the 
river  from  fuma;  fiyf  ‘mountain’).  Mr.  W.  M.  Tipton,  of 
Santa  Fe,  informs  the  writer  that  “cuma”  is  given  in  an  old  Span, 
document  as  the  name  of  a  hill  or  mountain  west  of  Santa  Fe;  see, 
however,  Toma  [29:3].  “  ‘Gigantes’,  or  the  black  cliff  of  Shyu- 

mo  south  of  San  Ildefonso.”  1  “  The  Tehuas  call  .  .  .  the  gigan¬ 

tic  rocks  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Rio  Grande  gorge  south  of 
their  village,  Shyu-mo.”1  The  o  at  the  end  of  these  forms  of 
Bandelier  is  probably  a  misprint  for  a. 

(2)  Eng.  Buckman  Mesa  (named  from  Buckman  [20:19]).  This 
name  seems  to  be  rapidly  coming  into  use. 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  de  los  Ortizes  ‘mesa  of  the  Ortizes  (family 
name)’.  This  is  the  common  Span,  name;  why  applied  is  not 
ascertained. 

(4)  Span.  “Gigantes.”1  Probably  so  called  because  of  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  giant;  see  [20:7],  [19:118]. 

This  high  basaltic  mesa  fuma  forms,  as  it  were,  the  eastern 
pillar  at  the  mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
the  smaller  but  equally  dark  ’’Oma  [16:42]  forms  the  western 
pillar.  The  mesa  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  trail  connecting  San 
Ildefonso  with  the  more  southern  pueblos.  From  two  places  on 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  81,  1892. 
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puma  ft re  and  smoke  were  belched  forth  in  ancient  times,  it  is  said, 
namely,  from  [20:78]  and  [19:116],  q.  v.  Many  other  features 
of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  puma  will  be  noticed  on  the  maps. 

[20:6]  San  Ildefonso  ’  Oguhewe,  ’ Ogukewelcewe  of  obscure  etymology 
(’ogithewe  unexplained,  except  that  -we  is  apparently  locative; 
Icewe  ‘peak’  ‘height’). 

The  top  of  Buckman  Mesa  [20:5]  is  flatfish;  ’  Oguhewe  rises  like 
a  hillock  on  the  western  side  of  the  mesa  top.  It  contains  the 
hole  ’  OguKevoep  o  [20:7]  from  which  fire  and  smoke  used  to  belch 
forth.  See  [20:7]. 

[20:7]  San  Ildefonso  ’ Oguhewep'o,  ’ OgvAewep  o’ iH  ‘hole  at  [20:6]’ 
‘place  of  the  hole  at  [20:6]’  (' Oguhevje,  see  [20:6];  p'o  ‘hole’;  HH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  is  described  as  a  hole  10  feet  or  so  deep  which  goes  verti- 
tically  into  the  earth  at  the  summit  of  [20:6].  According  to  San 
Ildefonso  tradition  this  is  one  of  the  four  places  from  which 
fire  and  smoke  came  forth  in  ancient  times;  the  other  places 
wer  0,  pumawakip'  o  [19:116],  Toma  [29:3],  and  T'q/nfjopo  [18:21], 
Bandelier  1  mentions  this  tradition,  but  names  only  three  of  the 
places:  “To-ma”,  “Shyu-mo”,  and  “Tu-yo.” 

[20:8]  San  Ildefonso pumawv’i  ‘  gap  by  [20:5]’  {puma,  see  [20:5];  wiH 
‘gap’). 

This  is  the  pass  east  of  puvxa  Mesa  just  as  T'y,n  fowi’i  [18:32] 
is  the  pass  east  of  T'^nfjo  Mesa  [18:19].  The  main  wagon  road 
between  San  Ildefonso  and  Buckman  runs  through  this  pass. 
See  [20:9]  and  [20:10]. 

[20:9]  San  Ildefonso  P impij e1  i nf umawik o KvJu ,  pumawik q hu’u ,  see 
[19:101]. 

[20:10]  San  Ildefonso  ^  Akompij  din  f  umawik  qJiulu  ‘southern  arroyo 
of  [12:8]’  (’ akompije  ‘ south ’<  ’ akor/p  ‘plain’  ‘down  coun¬ 
try’,  pije  ‘toward’;  ’iyp  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
pumawi’i ,  see  [20:8];  kohii’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas ’<  fro  ‘bar¬ 
ranca  ’,  JiiCu  ‘  large  groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’). 

This  arroyo  runs  into  the  Eohoauwag_e  [20:11].  It  is  not  as 
important  or  as  well  known  as  [20:9]. 

[20:11]  San  Ildefonso  KQhoauwag.e  of  obscure  etymology  (kq  ‘bar¬ 
ranca’;  hoau  unexplained;  wa  apparently  as  in  mm ‘wide  gap’; 
g_e  apparently  the  locative  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  It  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  analyze  the  name. 

This  arro}-o  is  deep  and  narrow;  its  walls  are  in  many  places 
vertical  cliffs,  its  bed  sandy.  One  can  walk  through  it,  and  to  do 
so  is  a  strange  experience,  so  narrow  and  shut  in  is  it.  The  arroyo 
discharges  into  the  Rio  Grande  just  below  the  spring  [20:17].  Its 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  81,  1892. 
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lower  course  is  spanned  by  a  wooden  railroad  bridge.  Its  upper¬ 
most  course,  or  what  may  be  termed  an  upper  tributary,  is 
[20:10]. 

[20:12]  San  Ildefonso  Mcoiiwe,  Mtuiwe'oku,  see  [19:102]. 

[20:13]  San  Ildefonso  Mcaiwepsepge,  see  [19:104]. 

[20:14]  K i (j em ugpi/pk o h uhi,  see  [21:22]. 

[20:15]  San  Ildefonso  Pos\igehv?u,  see  [17:17]. 

[20:16]  San  Ildefonso  Kws^k^mpo  ‘the  railroad’  (iwseJaqq f  ‘iron’ 
‘metal’;  po  ‘trail’  ‘road’). 

This  is  the  narrow-gauge  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

[20:17]  San  Ildefonso  fumapeepgepotsijfo'wUi  ‘  projecting  corners  at 
the  mouths  of  the  canyons  of  the  river  beyond  Buckman  Mesa 
[20:5]’  (pumapxpqe,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20];  potsi’i  ‘river 
canyon’  <po  ‘water’  ‘river’,  here  referring  to  the  Rio  Grande; 
tsiH  ‘canyon’;  qj  o  ‘hole’  ‘mouth  of  canyon ’ ;  wUi  ‘ horizontally 
projecting  corner  or  point’).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  projecting  corners  of  higher  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  can¬ 
yons  of  the  Rio  Grande  both  north  and  south  of  Buckman.  These 
are  called  merely  ‘the  canyon  mouths  at  Buckman’,  to  translate 
freely. 

[20:18]  San  Ildefonso  fumapszpqd impopi  ^  the  spring  beyond  Buck- 
man  Mesa’  [20:12]  {fumaps^ppe,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20]; 
ip  f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pojpi  ‘spring’  <  po 
‘water’,  pi  ‘to  issue’). 

This  spring  is  most  peculiarly  situated.  It  is  near  the  top  of  a 
steep  eax*then  bank  beside  the  Rio  Grande  and  perhaps  20  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  are  two  little  basins  for  water, 
one  of  which  has  been  recently  boxed  in  with  boards.  Although 
it  is  hard  to  determine  the  source  of  the  water,  the  spring  runs 
the  year  round  and  probably  contains  the  best  water  for  drinking 
purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Buckman.  The  San  Ildefonso  Tewa 
say  that  it  is  a  very  old  and  good  spring,  and  frequently  go  to 
it  to  drink  when  at  or  passing  through  Buckman. 

[20:19]  (1)  pumapxppeteqwa,iH  ‘place  of  the  houses  beyond  Buck- 
man  Mesa’  (/* umap%p(je ,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20];  teqvoa 
‘house’  <te  ‘dwelling-place’,  qwa  denoting  state  of  being  a 
receptacle;  ’iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Indian 
purists  use  this  name.  It  is  also  used  sometimes  so  that  Mexicans 
and  Americans  will  not  understand  that  Buckman  is  referred  to. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Bakamsep  f,  Bakamapf.  The  first  of  these 
forms  is  evidently  from  the  Eng.,  the  second  from  the  Span.,  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  name;  see  below. 

(3)  Eng.  Buckman.  Named,  it  is  said,  from  “  old  man  Buck- 
man,’’  now  dead,  who  operated  a  sawmill  in  the  mountains  west 
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of  Buckman,  in  the  eighties.  The  railroad  station  and  settle¬ 
ment  were  named  after  him  20  or  30  years  ago.  The  name  is 
applied  also  to  several  surrounding  geographical  features,  as 
Buckman  Mesa  [20:5].  One  San  Ildefonso  Indian  had  curiously 
enough  determined  that  this  name  must  mean  ‘  male  deer  ’;  he  took 
“buck”  as ‘deer’  and  “man”  as  sqyf,  meaning  ‘man’  ‘male’, 
since jo%sqyf  means  ‘  male  deer’  in  Tewa.  =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span,  pronounced  Bakman,  Bakaman.  (<Eng.).  =Tewa 
(2),  Eng.  (3). 

The  settlement  of  Buckman  consists  at  present  of  several  small 
houses  and  shacks  mostly  south  of  the  railroad,  and  a  large  lum¬ 
ber  yard.  The  lumber  sawed  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  hauled  to  Buckman  in  wagons  and  thence  shipped  by 
train.  Buckman  is  only  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  two  arroyos' 
[20:11]  and  [20:25].  The  vicinity  of  Buckman  itself  and  of 
places  designated  by  Buckman  used  in  compounds  is  usually 
rendered  in  Tewa  by  pumap%yqe,  literally  ‘  beyond  Buckman 
Mesa’  [20:5];  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20],  page  322. 

[20:20]  San  Ildefonso  fumafiezygetekoj)  e  ‘  wagon  bridge  beyond  Buck- 
man  Mesa’  [20:5]  (pumapagyge,  see  under  introduction  to  sheet  [20]; 
te  ‘wagon’;  kop’e  ‘bridge’4  boat’  <ko  ‘to  bathe’,  jpe  ‘stick’ 

‘log’)- 

This  is  the  only  wagon  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  between 
Espanola  and  Cochiti. 

[20:21]  San  Ildefonso  ty wgwihu’u,  see  [17:25]. 

[20:22]  San  Ildefonso  ,Aiebehu>u,  see  [17:29]. 

[20:23]  San  Ildefonso  TsUegehxPu ,  see  [17:30]. 

[20:24]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[20:25]  San  Ildefonso  Kqsoge,  Kqsoge' iy  fli%P u  ‘down  at  the  large  bar¬ 
ranca  or  arroyo  ’  ‘  arroyo  down  by  the  large  barranca  or  arroyo  ’  ( ko 
‘barranca’  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’;  so’o  ‘largeness’  ‘large’;  ge 
‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’^/locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hu’u  ‘ large  groove  ’  ‘arroyo’).  Some  individuals  appear  to  use 
Kqsoge&n<\.  Kqsoge'iyfhw’u  indiscriminately;  others  insist  that  a 
certain  locality  in  the  arroyo  is  called  Kosoge  and  that  the  whole 
arroyo  must  be  called  Kqsoge’iyfhu’u.  There  are  very  large  and 
high  barrancas  at  several  places  in  the  arroyo  and  although  the 
writer  was  accompanied  by  an  Indian  at  Buckman  who  had  ad¬ 
vocated  the  two-name,  two-place  theoiy,  he  did  not  know  to 
which  barranca  Kosoge  should  be  applied. 

This  arroyo  is  very  large  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mesa 
[20:33]  wildly  picturesque.  It  is  known  by  the  Americans  as 
“Buckman  Arroyo”,  but  since  [20:11]  also  can  be  so  designated, 
this  cannot  be  given  as  an  established  name. 
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[20:26]  San  Ildefonso  Mcuiwepdeyqe’iyfhic’ii,  Mcuiwehvht,  ‘arroyo  of 
[20:13]’  ‘arroyo  of  [20:12]’  (MaPwep%yqe,  see  [20:13];  Mcuiwe, 
see  [20:12];  Hjjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hit’u 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [19:105]. 

This  flows  from  the  vicinity  of  [20:13]  and  enters  [20:25]  not 
very  far  above  Buckman  settlement  [20:19]. 

[20:27]  San  Ildefonso  Sspfssebu’u  ‘white  round-cactus  corner’  (sse 
‘round-cactus’  of  several  species,  as  ‘Opuntia  comanchica’  and 
‘Opuntia  polyacantha’;  tssg,  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  bu’u  ‘  large  low 
roundish  place’). 

It  is  said  that  the  cactus  plants  look  whitish  or  dusty  at  this 
place,  hence  the  name.  The  corner  is  believed  to  be  accurately 
located  on  the  sheet. 

[20:28]  San  Ildefonso  P' amnpube’iy fhv?u  ‘arrojm  of  the  little  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  roots  of  Yucca  glauca’,  referring  to  [20:29]  (P ' amu- 
joiibe’e ,  see  [20:29];  ’’ir/f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hu\i  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[20:29]  San  Ildefonso  P'amujmbe’e  ‘little  corner  of  the  roots  of 
Yucca  glauca  (p'amu  ‘Yucca  glauca’  a  small  species  of  Spanish 
bayonet  the  roots  of  which  are  used  for  washing  people’s  hair 
and  for  other  purposes;  pu  ‘root’;  be’e  ‘small  low  roundish 
place’). 

This  small  corner  gives  the  name  to  the  large  arroyo  [20:28]. 

[20:30]  San  Ildefonso  Pa’v/cebic’u  ‘corner  where  the  thread  or  fila¬ 
ment  is  on  top’  (pa-v  ‘thread’  ‘filament’;  Ice  said  to  be  the  same 
as  in  Tcewe  and  to  mean  ‘on  the  very  top’;  bu’u  ‘large  low  round¬ 
ish  place’).  To  what  the  name  refers  is  not  clear  to  the  modern 
Indians.  It  may  be  that  the  name  was  originally  applied  to 
[20:31],  q.  v. 

[20:31]  San  Ildefonso  Pa’ilcekwctje  ‘height  where  the  thread  or  fila¬ 
ment  is  on  top’  {Pa'ilce,  see  [20:30] ;  kwaje  ‘height’).  It  may  be 
that  Pa'ilce-  was  applied  originally  to  the  height  instead  of  to  the 
dell  [20:30],  or  more  probably  originally  to  both. 

[20:32]  Tesuque  ’ Atyywxps^yeje’iykqhu’u,  sep  [26:2]. 

[20:33]  San  Ildefonso  Mqnti’P,  Mqntipiyf  ‘place  of  the  swollen 
hand’  ‘swollen  hand  mountain’  ( mqyf  ‘hand’;  ti  ‘swollenness’ 
‘swollen’;  Y*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  piyf  ‘moun¬ 
tain’).  Why  this  name  is  applied  is  unknown  to  the  informants. 

The  little  mountain  bearing  this  name  is  clearly  visible  from  the 
railroad.  It  has  a  flattish  top  and  is  very  picturesque.  The 
common  form  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  MqntiHH.  It  appears 
that  Tewa  usually  use  the  word  without  thinking  of  its  etymology. 
The  mountain  appears  to  give  names  to  [20:34],  [20:35],  and 
[20:36]. 
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[20:34]  San  Ildefonso  Mdnti'>iHhe’e  ‘little  arroyo  of  the  place  of  the 
swollen  hand’,  referring' to  [20:33]  (Mqnti’iH,  see  [20:33];  hde 
‘small  groove’  ‘little  arroyo’). 

This  arroyito  runs  into  [20:25], 

[20:35]  San  Ildefonso  Mantis i’HsVi  ‘canyon  at  the  place  of  the  swollen 
hand’,  referring  to  [20:33]  ( ,  see  [20:33];  tsi’i  ‘canyon’). 
This  name  is  given  to  the  beautiful  canyon  of  [20:25]  opposite 
Mountain  [20:33]. 

It  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  canyon  in  the  bed  of  the  arroyo 
that  the  spring  [20:36]  discharges. 

[20:36]  San  Ildefonso  M<lnti'iHf>opi  ‘spring  by  the  place  of  the 
swollen  hand’,  referring  to  [20:33]  ( ,  see  [20:33];  popi 
‘spring’  <po  ‘ water ’, pi  ‘to  issue’). 

The  spring  is  situated  as  described  under  [20:35],  above.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  never  dry. 

[20:37]  San  Ildefonso  Ts%n  futaj’vt)  fhvlu  ‘  arroyo  of  the  whitish  gentle 
slope’,  referring  to  [20:38]  (Ts%n  futa?a ,  see  [20:38] ;  ’iyf  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kit’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  joins  [20:40]  and  the  two  form  the  canyon  [20:35]. 

[20:38]  San  Ildefonso  Ts%n futa’a  ‘  whitish  gentle  slope’  (ts%nj>u,  said 
to  be  an  old  form  of  tssg,  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’  now  used  only  in 
this  place-name  and  in  the  name  of  the  White  Corn  Maiden 
( Ky,ntsstinf it? aerify,  <Py,yf  ‘corn \ts%n fu  ‘  whiteness’  ‘white’, 
'>a>anfu  ‘maiden’);  ta?a  ‘gentle  slope’).  Why  the  sloping  plain 
is  called  thus  was  not  known  to  the  informants.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  whitish. 

The  plain  gives  names  to  [20:37]  and  [20:39]. 

[20:39]  San  Ildefonso  Tssenfutct’olm  ‘hills  by  the  whitish  gentle 
slope’,  referring  to  [20:38]  (Tss^nf  uta’a,  see  [20:38];  ">oku  ‘hill’). 

[20:40]  San  Ildefonso  Tehu’u  ‘cottonwood  tree  arroyo’  ( te  ‘cotton¬ 
wood’  ‘Populus  wislizeni’;  hii’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[20:41]  San  Ildefonso  Kabaju’>e’iy_f7iu'lu,  see  [17:42]. 

[20:42]  San  Ildefonso  Po^epopq’Hsi’i,  see  [17:58]. 

[20:43]  San  Ildefonso  TuncCbahifu,  see  [17:62]. 

[20:44]  San  Ildefonso  T olaiu,  see  [17:66]. 

[20:45]  Tsikwaje,  see  [29:1]. 

[20:46]  San  Ildefonso  P'ef  uJcwaje,  see  [29:2], 

[20:47]  San  Ildefonso  PKefuta\i  ‘gentle  slope  of  timber  point’ 
(P'ef  uu,  see  under  [20: unlocated];  ta? a  ‘gentle  slope’). 

A  large  sloping  part  of  the  mesa  top  is  called  thus. 

[20:48]  San  Ildefonso  P’e fuboP  ‘roundish  hill  of  the  timber  point’ 
(P'efu’u,  see  under  [20 :un located];  boxi  ‘large  roundish  thing  or 
pile’). 

[20:49]  San  Ildefonso  IPy,mp'ibu?u  ‘shin  corner’  ( Icymp'i  ‘shin’ 
<k'y,7 )j>  ‘leg’;  p  i  ‘narrowness’  ‘narrow’  as  in  p'iki  of  same 
meaning;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 
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The  place  gives  the  name  to  [20:50].  Why  the  name  is  given 
is  not  known  to  the  informants. 

[20:50]  (1)  San  Ilclefonso  K ' ymp'ibukwaj e  ‘height  shin  corner’ 
(lP'y,mp'ibu’u,  see  [20:49];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

(2)  Span.  Mesa  del  Cuervillo,  Mesa  del  Cuervo  ‘crow  mesa’. 
Why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  known.  Mesa  del  Cuervo  is 
erroneously  identilied  with  [29:3]  by  Bandelier. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  mesa 
[29:1],  especially  to  the  portion  that  towers  above  the  dell  [20:19]. 

Unlocated 

Jacona  station,  Jacona  section.  This  is  a  place  on  the  railroad  a  few 
miles  east  of  Buckman.  There  are  no  buildings  there.  The  name 
is  but  recently  applied  and  is  taken  from  [21:6],  q.  v. 

San  Ildefonso  P’efu’u  ‘timber  point’  (pK  e  ‘stick’  ‘log’  ‘timber’; 
fu\i  ‘horizontally  projecting  point’).  Cf.  Pe f Pu,  the  Tewa 
name  for  Abiquiu;  see  [3:36]. 

Just  where  this  point  is  and  of  just  what  nature  it  is  the  infor¬ 
mants  did  not  know.  It  gives  names  to  [29:2],  [20:18],  and 
[20:47]. 

[21]  JACONA  SHEET 

The  sheet  (map  21)  shows  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  settlements 
Jacona  and  Pojoaque,  also  three  pueblo  ruins  about  which  definite 
traditions  have  been  preserved.  It  is  not  certain  what  kind  of  Tewa 
formerly  occupied  this  area. 

[21:1]  San  Ildefonso  pun  f%k%  or/wiji,  see  [18:5]. 

[21:2]  San  Ildefonso  and  Nambe  Pijoge ,  Pijoge’oku  ‘down  at  the  very 
red  place’  ‘hills  down  at  the  very  red  place’  (pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’; 
jo  augmentative;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’ oku  ‘hill’). 

This  is  a  high,  long,  and  much  eroded  reddish  range  of  hills. 
It  is  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  range  between  Nambe 
Pueblo  and  the  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  Pijoge  is  separated  from 
Ngmpihegi  [18:3]  by  the  gap  funfxFoyvnji  [18:6].  Pijoge  is 
nearly  as  conspicuous  as  the  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  According  to 
a  San  Ildefonso  story,  a  Santa  Clara  man  once  loved  a  Cochiti 
woman.  The  woman  had  a  Cochiti  husband.  A  peniia  ‘dry 
corpse’  ( peni  ‘corpse’;  ta  ‘dryness”  ‘dry’)  volunteered  to  kill 
the  husband.  The  story  ends  by  saying  that  the  peniia  went  to 
sleep  in  a  cave  somewhere  in  Pijoge ,  where  he  is  still  sleeping. 
[21:3]  Nambe  Totuge ,  TotubPu  ‘down  at  the  place  of  the  pure 
white  earth’  ‘white  earth  corner’  (Poj-  Nambe  form  of 
‘white  earth’,  see  under  Minerals;  tu  said  to  be  for  tuJqj- 
‘pureness’  ‘pure’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  bviu  ‘large  low 
roundish  place’). 
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There  is  much  “tierra  blanca”  at  this  place,  as  can  be  seen 
from  far  off.  Cf.  [21:4]. 

[21:4]  Nambe  T' otubukwaje  ‘heights  by  white  earth  corner’,  referring 
to  [21:3]  ( Totubu’u ,  see  [21:3];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[21:5]  Pojoaque  Creek,  Nambe  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[21:6]  (1)  Sakonse,  Sakqnsekwsekyki’1  ‘at  the  tobacco  barranca’  ‘Mexi¬ 
can  place  at  the  tobacco  barranca’  (Sakon%,  see  [21:9];  Kwspky 
‘Mexican’,  modified  from  kwceky>yf  ‘iron’  ‘metal’;  ,iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).  For  quoted 
forms  of  the  name  see  under  (9)  below. 

(2)  Eng.  Jacona  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Jacona.  (<Tewa  Sakonse).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
The  change  from  s  to  Span,  j  is  peculiar. 

This  is  quite  a  large  Mexican  settlement.  The  main  road 
between  Pojoaque  and  San  Ildefonso  runs  through  it.  See  espe¬ 
cially  Jacona  under  [20: unlocated]  and  Jaconita  [21:7]. 

[21:7]  (1)  Sakq7ise’e,  ^akqnxkw^k^i'^e  ‘little  place  at  the  tobacco 
barranca  ’  ‘  little  Mexican  place  at  the  tobacco  barranca  ’ 

(Sakojisz,  Sakqnsekwselajki see  [21:6];  diminutive).  Cf.  Eng. 
(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Jaconita.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Jaconita,  diminutive  of  Jacona  [21:6].  =Eng.  (2); 
cf.  Tewa  (1). 

Jaconita  is  nearly  a  mile  west  of  Jacona  [21:6]  and  like  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  Mexican  settlement  through  which  the  main  road  between 
Pojoaque  and  San  Ildefonso  passes. 

[21:8]  Sakonsenugepotsa  ‘marsh  below  the  place  of  the  tobacco  bar¬ 
ranca’,  referring  to  the  vicinity  of  [21:6]  ( Sakqnz g,  see  [21:6]; 
nu’u  ‘below’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  potsa  ‘marsh’  <  po 
‘  water  ’,  tsa  ‘  to  cut  through  ’  ‘  to  ooze  through  ’). 

The  bed  and  vicinity  of  Pojaque  Creek  are  meadowy  at  this 
place. 

[21:9]  Sakonse?  oyvopkeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  by  the  tobacco  barranca’  (sa 
‘tobacco’;  kq  ‘barranca’;  nas  locative;  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’ < 

’ oywi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’  postpound).  “Xacona.”1  “Xacono.”2 
“  S.  Domingo  de  Xacona.”3  “  S.  Domingo  de  Xacomo.”4 
“  S.  Domingo  de  Xacoms.”5  “Jacoma.”6  “Iacona.”7  “Sa'~ 
kona.”8  “Jacona,  or  Sacona.”9  “Sacona.”10  “Sacoma.”11 
“  There  is  also  one  [a  ruin]  near  Jacona.” 13 


1  De  l’lsle,  carte  Mexique  et  Floride,  1703. 

2  De  l’lsle,  Atlas  Nouveau,  map  60,  1733. 

3  D’Anville,  map  Amdrique  Septentrionale, 

1746. 

i  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 

6  Walch,  Charte  America,  1805. 

6  Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  88,  1857. 

7  Buschmann,  Neu-Mex.,  p.  230,  1858. 


8  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Etlm.,  1885 
(Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p,  6'27,  1907). 

8  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  85, 1892. 

10  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597,  1905;  Com- 
munautds,  p.  33,  1908. 

11  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvii,  1906. 

12  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 
1910. 
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This  is  the  ruin  of  a  historic  pueblo,  as  is  evident  from  the 
quoted  names  given  above.  Bandelier  sa}^s  of  it: 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Pojuaque  River  [21:5],  between  that  village 
[21:29]  and  San  Ildefonso,  two  ruins  are  known  to  exist;  Jacona,  or  Sacona,  a 
small  pueblo  occupied  until  1696,  and  I’ha-mba,  [19:40],  of  more  ancient 
date.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  others  in  that  vicinity.1 

In  a  note  Bandelier1  adds: 

In  1680  Jacona  was  an  ‘aldea  ’  [village]  only.  Vetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  317. 
It  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Namb6.  After  its  abandonment  it  became  the 
property  of  Ignacio  de  Roybal  in  1702.  Merced  de  Jacona,  MS. 

The  ruin  is  evidently  still  in  possession  of  the  B^bal  family, 
for  its  southern  end  is  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  Juan  Bautista 
Roybal  while  the  remainder  is  on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Remedios 
Roybal.  The  pueblo  was  of  adobe,  and  the  ruins  consist  of  low 
mounds  altogether  about  200  feet  long.  The  site  is  well  known 
to  Tewa  and  Mexicans  of  the  vicinity  and  the  writer  was  informed 
by  Mexicans  at  Jacona  settlement  [21:6]  that  some  good  pottery 
has  been  found  at  the  ruin.  The  Mexicans  added  Santo  Domingo 
‘holy  Sunday’  or  ‘  Saint  Dominick’  to  the  Indian  name,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  quoted  forms  above.  There  is  no  record  of  a  church 
or  chapel  ever  having  been  built  at  the  place.  J ust  why  the  name 
Sakonse  was  originally  applied  is  no  longer  known  to  the  Tewa, 
so  it  seems.  One  myth  has  been  obtained  at  San  Ildefonso,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Sakonse.  The  informants  do  not  know 
whence  the  Sakonsg,  people  departed,  except  that  they  went  to 
live  at  other  Tewa  villages.  Sakonse,  gives  rise  to  the  names  of 
[21:6],  Jacona  [20:unlocated],  [21:7],  and  [21:10]. 

[21:10]  San  Ildefonso  Sakonse’ oku  ‘hills  by  the  place  of  the  tobacco 
barranca’,  referring  to  the  vicinity  of  [21:6]  (Sakonse,  see  [21:9]; 
"’oku  ‘hill’).  This  name  is  in  common  use  and  is  found  also  in  a 
San  Ildefonso  myth,  above  mentioned.  When  the  Parrot  Maiden 
brought  her  husband  back  to  Sakons, e,  the  home  of  his  parents, 
she  alighted  on  the  Sakonsg? oku.  The  maiden  and  her  husband 
remained  there  till  after  nightfall,  when  they  went  to  the  pueblo. 

[21:11]  Nambe  Ku'p'qr) flnCu  ‘arrojm  of  the  black  rocks’  (ku  ‘rock’ 
‘stone’;  jpvQf  ‘blackness’  ‘black’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  is  formed  b}r  the  joining  of  [15:29]  and  [21:20].  It 
discharges  into  Pojoaque  Creek  at  the  upper  end  of  the  marsh 
[21:8].  Cf.  [21:19]. 

[21:12]  Nambe  T'akeltu\t,  T'  akebvJwka  ‘arroyo  where  they  live  on 
top’  ‘arroyo  of  the  corner  where  they  live  on  top’,  said  to  refer  to 
[21:13]  (T'aice-,  T'akebii’u ,  see  [21:13];  hii’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  85,  1892., 
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[21:13]  Nambe  T'alcebu’u  ‘the  corner  where  they  live  on  top’  (fa  ‘to 
live’;  lee  ‘on  top’  as  in  leewe  ‘on  top’;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish 
place’).  Why  the  name  was  given  is  not  known;  the  informants 
presume  that  some  people  used  to  live  “on  top”  somewhere  near 
this  low  place. 

The  place  extends  both  north  and  south  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
and  all  about  the  lower  course  of  [21:12].  On  the  south  side  of 
Pojoaque  Creek  there  are  many  Mexican  farms  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  [21:15].  The  Mexicans  include  this  locality  under 
the  name  Pojoaque,  it  seems.  The  locality  gives  names  to  [21:12] 
and  [21:14]. 

[21:14]  Nambe  T'alcelavaje,  T' alceb uhwaj e  ‘height  of  the  place  where 
they  live  on  top’  ‘height  of  the  corner  where  they  live  on  top’ 
referring  to  [21:13]  (T'alce-,  T'alcebu’u,  see  [21:13];  kwaje  ‘on 
top’).  The  name  refers  to  the  high  lands  north  of  Pojoaque 
Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  [21:13]. 

[21:15]  Nambe  Misate’e,  T'akebumisate’ e  ‘the  little  church’  ‘the  little 
church  of  the  low  corner  where  they  live  on  top’,  referring  to 
[21:13]  (misate  ‘church’,  literally  ‘mass  house’  < misa  <Span. 
misa  ‘Roman  Catholic  mass’;  te  ‘dwelling-place’  ‘house’;  ’<? 
diminutive;  T'alcebu’u ,  see  [21:13]. 

This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  mentioned  under  [21:13]. 

[21:16]  Nambe  TseqwdeywUihuht ,  see  [24:8]. 

[21:17]  Nambe  Tapubuhu?u  ‘grass  root  corner  arroyo’,  referring  to 
[21:18]  ( Tapubifu ,  see  [21:18];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[21:18]  Nambe  Tapubu’u  ‘grass  root  corner’  ( ta  ‘grass’;  pu  ‘root’; 
biSu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

[21:19]  Nambe  Kup\y fhu’ukwaje  ‘height  of  the  arroyo  of  the  black 
stones’,  referring  to  [21:11]  (Kup'%t)fhu’u,  see  [21:11];  Jcwaje 
‘height’). 

[21:20]  Nambe  ITusoge ,  see  [24:1]. 

[21:21]  Tesuque  Creek,  see  [26:1]. 

[21:22]  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  and  Santa  Clara  Kujemuge’iy- 
kqhu’u  ‘arroyo  of  the  place  where  they  threw  the  stones  down’ 
referring  to  [21:24]  (Kujemuge,  see  [21:24];  Hyp  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  kojm’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <ko 
‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

[21:23]  Nambe  Kosoge,  Ilusoge,  ’  Okufixygekosoge,  ’  Okupxrjr/ehusoge, 
see  [23:48]. 

[21:24]  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  and  Santa  Clara  Kujemuge- 
’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  where  they  threw  down  the  stones’  (leu 
‘stone’;  jemu  ‘to  throw  down  three  or  more  objects’:  ge  ‘down 
at’  ‘over  at’;  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <’oywi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’ 
postpound). 
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Throwing  down  stones  from  a  height  was  a  common  means  of 
defense  in  Pueblo  warfare.  Under  what  circumstances  the  stones 
were  hurled  down  at  [21:24]  has  apparently  been  forgotten. 
“  Cuyammique.” 1  “Cuyo,  Monque.”2  “Cuyamungue.”3  “Cuya- 
manque.”4  “Cuya  Mangue.”5  “Coyamanque.”6  “Cuyamun- 
que.”7  “Cuya-mun-ge.”8  “Cuyamonge.”9  ‘  ‘  Cuyamunqu'e.” 10 
“  Cu-ya-mun-gue.” 11  “Ku  Ya-mung-ge.”12  “Kyamunge.”13  See 
[21:25]. 

The  TewTa  retain  memory  of  this  pueblo  much  as  they  do  of 
/Sakonse  [21:9],  with  which  they  often  couple  its  name.  Like 
[21:9],  it  is  a  historic  ruin.  Bandelier  says  of  it: 

Near  Pojuaque  [21:29]  the  Tezuque  stream  [21:21]  enters  that  of  Pojuaque 
[21:5]  from  the  southeast.  On  its  banks,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth, 
stand  the  ruins  of  Ivu  Ya-mung-ge.  This  Tehua  village  also  was  in  existence 
until  1696,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned.12 

In  a  note  Bandelier  adds: 

In  1699  the  site  of  the  pueblo  was  granted  to  Alonzo  Rael  de  Aguilar;  in  1731 
it  was  regranted  to  Bernardino  de  Sena,  who  had  married  the  widow  of  Jean 
l’Archeveque  or  Archibeque12  [the  murderer  of  La  Salle]. 

According  to  Hewett,14  the  land  w  here  the  ruin  stands  is  part  of 
an  Indian  reservation  (the  Tesuque  grant)  at  the  present  time. 
The  Indian  informants  agree  that  the  people  of  Knjemuge  were 
Tewa,  who,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  place,  went  to  live  at  other 
Tewa  pueblos,  but  one  old  man  at  Nambe  insisted  that  Kujerrmg.e 
was  a  Tano  pueblo.  The  ruin  is  on  a  low  mesa  and  is  said  to  con¬ 
sist  of  mounds  of  disintegrated  adobe.  Kujemug.e  gives  the  names 
to  [21:22]  and  [21:25]. 

[21:25]  (1)  San  Udefonso  KujemuQekwselcv?i'>i  ‘place  of  the  Mexicans 
by  the  place  where  they  threw  the  stones  down’,  referring  to 
[21:24]  ( Kujerrmq_e ,  see  [21:24];  7iw%hj,  ‘Mexican’,  modified  from 
kws^k^ijf  ‘iron’  ‘metal’  <kwse  ‘oak,’  lev,  ‘stone’;  V*  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix).  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Callamongue  and  other  spellings.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Callamongue  and  various  other  spellings,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  quoted  forms  under  [21:24].  (<Tewa).  =Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2).  Although  the  spelling  of  the  name  varies  so  much,  the 
pronunciation  among  Mexicans  appears  to  be  quite  uniform.  It 


1  Vargas,  1692,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  p.  199,  1889. 

2  Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  88,  1857. 

3  Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  p.  230,  1858. 

4Domenech,  Deserts,  i,  p.  443,  1860. 

5Vetancurt,  Teatro  Mexicano,  in,  p.  317, 1871. 

9  Cope  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Survey,  app.  LL,  p. 
76,  1875. 

7  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  p.  23,  note, 

1881. 


8Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201, 1885. 

9  Pullen  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  p.  771,  Oct.  4, 1890. 

10  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  p.  23,  1881. 

11  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  123,  note,  1890. 
72 Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  85,  1892. 

13  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597,  1905;  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  pi.  xvii,  1906:  Communautfis,  p.  33,  1908. 

14  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 
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is  kajamoyge.  This  pronunciation  has  been  obtained  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Mexicans,  and  from  a  Cochiti  Indian  who  had  heard  only 
the  Span,  form  of  the  name,  with  considerable  uniformity.  Such 
pronunciations  as  kajamoyke ,  kajamoyke  and  kujamoyke  are  prob¬ 
ably  also  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Antonio  Roybal  and  some  of  his 
friends  who  live  at  Callamongue  were  questioned  as  to  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  name  by  residents  of  the  place.  Mr.  Roybal  wrote 
“Callamongue,”  which  was  approved  by  the  others.  This  spell¬ 
ing  has  been  chosen  therefore  from  among  many  current  ones. 

[21:26]  Nambe  Pojege  ‘down  where  the  waters  or  creeks  meet’  (po 
‘water’  ‘creek’;  je  ‘to  meet’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  This 
name  refers  to  the  coniiuence. 

[21:27]  Nambe  P osuyvjxgenu'u ,  Posy,ywxgenugepotsa  ‘place  below  the 
drink  water  place’  ‘marsh  below  the  drink  water  place’,  referring 
to  [21:29]  (Posyyw3ege,see  [21:29];  nu’u  ‘below’;  ge  ‘down  at’ 
‘over  at’;  potsa  ‘marsh’  <po  ‘water,’  tsa  ‘to  cut  through’  ‘to 
ooze  through  ’). 

The  author  once  tried  to  cross  this  marshy  place  at  a  time  when 
it  looked  like  a  dry  meadow,  but  he  slumped  in  up  to  his  knees, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  some  Mexicans  who  live  near.  Of 
course  Pos'yywsegemc’u  is  a  more  inclusive  name  than  the  other, 
but  the  two  names  seem  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  indiscriminately. 
There  are  a  number  of  Mexican  houses  at  the  place. 

[21:28]  Nambe  P  osyyw^gekwaje,  ‘height  of  the  drink  water  place’, 
referring  to  [21:29]  ( Posy,yw%ge ,  see  [21:29];  kwaje  ‘height’). 
This  name  is  given  to  the  whole  height  or  hill  on  which  Pojoaque 
stands. 

[21:29]  (1)  Posyyweege  ‘drink  water  place’  ( po  ‘water’;  s'yywse  ‘to 
drink’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  Why  the  name  was  originally 
applied  appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  All  the  forms  in  vari¬ 
ous  languages  given  below  seem  to  be  either  corrupted  from  or 
cognate  with  this  name.  “San  Francisco  Pajagtie”.1  “Pojua- 
que”.2  “Pujuaque”.3  “Pasuque”.4  “Pusuaque”.5  “Ojuaque”.6 
“Ohuaqui”.7  “  Ohuqui”.8  “Pojaugue”.9  “Pojodque”.10  “  Po- 
godque”.11  “Payuaque”.12  “Pejodque”.13  “Pajuagne”. 14  “Pa- 
juaque”.15  “Projoaque”.16  “Pozuaque”.17  “Pofuaque”.18  “Nues- 


1  Villagran  (1610),  Hist.  Nueva  Mexico,  app.  3, 
p.  96,  1900. 

2  MS.  ca.  1716  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  v,  p.  193,  1890. 

3  Villa-Seiior,  Theatro  Amer.,  n,  p.  418,  1748. 

4  Alcedo,  Die.  Geogr. ,  iv,  p.  114,  1788. 

5  Hezio  (1797-98)  quoted  by  Meline,  Two  Thou¬ 
sand  Miles,  p.  208,  1867. 

3  Escudero,  Noticias  Estad.  Chihuahua,  p.  180, 
Mexico,  1834. 

7  Ruxton,  Adventures,  p.  196,  1848. 

8  Ruxton  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,6th  s.,  xxi,  p.  84, 

1850. 


9  Parke,  Map  of  New  Mexico,  1861. 

10  Calhoun  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  VI, 
p.  709,  1867. 

u  Ibid.,  hi,  p.633,  1863. 

12  Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  146,  1857. 

>3  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  vi,  p.  688. 

14  Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  n,  p.  63,  1860. 
is  Ibid.,  i, p.183. 

is  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19,  1863. 

11  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1864,  p.  193, 1865. 
is  Ibid.,  p.  191. 
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tra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Pojuaque”.1  “Poujuaque”.2  “Pa- 
joaque”.3  “ Pojoague”.4  “Pojoaque”.5  “Pojanquiti”.6  “Po- 
jake”.7  “  Pojanque”.8  “Po-zuan-ge”.9  “  Pojuague”.10 
“Potzua-ge”  (given  here  as  “native  name ”  according  to  Hand¬ 
book  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  274, 1910). 11 12  “Pojouque”.13  “  Pohuaque”.13 
“Pojuaque,  or  more  properly  Pozuang-ge”.14  “Pojuaque,  P’Ho 
zuang-ge”.15  “ P’o-zuang-ge,  or  Pojuaque”.16  “Pojuaque,  or 
P’o-zuang-ge”.17  “Phojuange  ”.18  “Posonwu”.19  This  form  was 
obtained  by  Fewkes  from  the  Hano  Tewa.  It  is  clearly  for 
Posuywse -,  the  ge  being  for  some  reason  omitted.  “Pojoaque”.20 
“Po-suan-gai”.21 

(2)  Picuris  “A'sona',  Pojoaque  Pueblo.  Last  syllable  hard  to 
get — seems  to  have  a  sound  before  the  a,  but  not  clear.”22  Prob¬ 
ably  identical  or  cognate  with  “Tigua”  “P’asuiap”,  below. 

(3)  “Tigua”  (presumably  Isleta)  “P’asuiap”.23  Cf.  Picuris 
“A'sona'  ”,  above. 

(4)  “Pojuaki”.24  Clearly  < Span.  Pojuaque. 

(5)  Cochiti  Pohwake ,  Pokwaketseg,  ( tsse  locative).  Clearly  <  Span. 
Pojuaque. 

(6)  Eng.  Pojoaque,  also  other  spellings.  (<Span.) 

(7)  Span.  Pojoaque,  also  other  spellings;  see  under  Tewa  (1) 
above.  (<Tewa).  Span,  j  for  Tewa  «  is  the  same  change  as 
in  the  name  Jacona  [21:6]  (<Sakon%)  and  some  other  words. 
Notice  also  that  under  Tewa  (1),  above,  names  are  quoted  showing 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  attach  the  saint-names  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe  and  San  Francisco  to  Pojoaque,  but  they 
have  not  remained.  The  name  Pojoaque  must  not  be  confused 
with  Pohuate,  name  of  a  subpueblo  of  the  Laguna  Indians. 
The  Handbook  of  Indians  quotes  “  Pokwadi  ” 25  and  “  Po’kwoide  ” 26 
as  Hano  forms  meaning  Pojoaque,  but  this  is  erroneous; 


1  Ward  in  Jnd.  A  ff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 

2  Amy,  ibid.,  1871,  p.  383,  1872. 

3  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vii,  p.  345, 
1879. 

4  Morrison,  ibid.,  app.  NN.,  p.  1276,  1877. 

5  Gatschet,  ibid.,  vii,  p.  417, 1879. 

6  Stevenson  in  Smithsonian  Rep.  1880,  p.  137, 
1881. 

7  Stevenson  in  Second  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p. 
328, 1883. 

8  Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121,  1883. 

9  Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,  1885. 

10  Bandelier  in  Revue  d’Ethnog.,  p.  203,  1886. 

n  Bandelier,  ibid. 

12  Wallace,  Land  of  the  Puehlos,  p.  42, 1888. 

is  Briihl  in  Globus,  LV,  No.  9,  p.  129,  1889. 

m  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  124,  1890. 

I6  Ibid.,  p.  260. 


13  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  83,  1892. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

18  Cushing  in  Johnson’s  Univ.  Cyclopedia,  viii, 
p.  3,  1896. 

19  Fewkes,  Tusayan  Migration  Traditions,  in 
Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  1,  p.  614, 1900. 

20  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvii,  1906. 

21  Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  1,  No.  9,  p. 
12,  1906. 

22  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

23  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895 
(Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  274,  1910). 

24  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocabulary,  1885,  cited 
in  ibid. 

25  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p. 
37, 1891. 

26  Fewkes,  op.  cit. 
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“Pokwadi”  and  “Po’kwoide”  are  both  for  Tewa  Poqwode  ‘  San 
Uldefonso  people’  (see  [19:22]). 

Pojoaque  has  changed  gradually  from  an  Indian  pueblo  to  a 
Mexican  settlement. 

It  became  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Francisco  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  After  the  Pueblo  rebellions  of  16S0  and  1696  it  was 
abandoned,  but  was  resettled  with  five  families,  by  order  of  the  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  in  1706,  when  it  became  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guada¬ 
lupe.  In  1760  it  was  reduced  to  a  visita  of  the  Nambe  mission;  but  in  1782  it 
again  became  a  mission,  with  Nambe  and  Tesuque  as  its  visitas.  In  1712  its 
population  was  79;  in  1890  it  was  only  20;  since  1900  it  has  become  extinct  as 
a  Tewa  pueblo,  the  houses  now  being  in  possession  of  Mexican  families. 1 

In  1909  the  writer  could  not  find  an  Indian  at  Pojoaque,  although 
a  girl  was  found  who  said  she  was  partly  Indian  but  did  not  know 
the  Indian  language.  At  Pojoaque  were  obtained  the  names  of 
three  men  said  to  be  Pojoaque  Indians.  The  family  names  of 
these  men  is  Tapia.  One  was  said  to  be  living  at  Nambe  and  two 
at  Santa  Fe.  The  history  of  Pojoaque  is  well  known  to  the 
Indians  of  other  pueblos.  When  at  Santo  Domingo  in  1909  the 
writer  was  told  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  sleep  at  that 
pueblo  and  was  reminded  by  an  old  Indian  of  the  fate  of  Pojoaque. 
Cf.  especially  [21:30]  and  [21:31]. 

[21:30]  (1)  Pomywspg.e’e  ‘little  drink  water  place’  (Posy,yw%ge,  see 
[21:29];  ’<?  diminutive).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Pojoaquito.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Pojoaquito  (diminutive  of  Pojoaque  [21:29]).  =Eng. 
(2).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  eastern  group  of  houses  on  Pojoaque  height  is  called  thus. 
The  church  is  at  this  place.  Both  Mexicans  and  Indians  are  care¬ 
ful  to  distinguish  between  Pojoaque  and  Pojoaquito. 

[21:31]  (1)  Te¥ e1  oywikeji,  Te¥e'>oywikeji,oywi'piyge,  Tek'e’oywipiyge- 
,oywikeji  ‘cottonwood  bud  pueblo  ruin’  ‘cottonwood  bud  pueblo 
ruin  centrally  situated  among  the  (Tewa)  pueblos’  ( teFe  bud  of 
male  tree  of  Populus  wislizeni,  Populus  acuminata,  or  Populus 
angustifolia  <  te  as  in  tedq,  see  under  [15:16],  Fe  ‘  kernel’  ‘  grain’; 
’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <  ’ oyioi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’  postpound; 
piyqe  ‘  in  the  middle  of’  ‘  in  the  midst  of  ’).  Why  the  pueblo  was 
given  the  name  ‘cottonwood  bud(s)’  seems  no  longer  to  be  known. 
It  was  designated  ’ oywipiyqe  ‘centrally  situated  among  the  pueblos’ 
because  it  and  the  historic  Pojoaque  [21:29]  are  actually  so  situ¬ 
ated.  San  Juan  is  north,  Santa  Clara  northwest,  San  Ildefonso 
west,  Tesuque  south,  and  Nambe  east  of  this  place.  No  other 
pueblo  is  so  situated.  This  was  stated  independently  by  several 


1  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  274,  1910. 
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Indians  at  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  and  San  Juan.  When  the 
writer  objected  that  other  pueblos,  as  Jacona  [21:9]  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  inhabited  also  occupied  a  central  position,  the  in¬ 
formants  answered  that  that  might  be  true,  but  that  it  did  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  pueblo  ruin  [21:31]  used  to  be  called 
’ oywipiyqe.  One  San  Ildefonso  Indian  said  that  [21:31]  was  the 
middle  of  the  Tewa  country.  It  is  not  known  what  importance 
should  be  attached  to  his  statement.  Bandelier  writes  of  the 
pueblo  ruin: 

The  Tehuas  [Tewa]  claim  that  this  pueblo  marks  the  center  of  the  range  of 
their  people,  and  that  the  division  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  Tehuas 
became  the  northern  and  the  Tanos  the  southern,  took  place  there  in  very 
ancient  times.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Tehuas  already 
held  the  Tesuque  valley  ten  miles  south  of  Pojuaque,  as  they  still  hold  it  today.1 

San  Juan  “Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui-ping”.1  This  is  evidently  for 
the  locative  form  TeV  d  qyw\(je  oywypiyqe.  “  Tehauiping”.3 

(2)  Posy,ywxg.dqy'wikegi  ‘drink water  place  pueblo  ruin’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  vicinity  of  [21:29]  (Posuyvjxge,  see  [21:29];  ’ qywikeji 
‘pueblo  ruin’  <dqyw\  ‘pueblo’,  k,eji  ‘old’  postpound).  The 
informants  say  that  this  name  is  descriptive  and  that  the  name 
given  under  (1)  above  is  the  real,  old  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin. 
Bandelier,  Hewett,  and  the  Handbook  of  Indians  incorrectly  locate 
the  pueblo  ruin.  Bandelier  writes: 

Around  the  Pojuaque  [21:29]  of  today  cluster  ancient  recollections.  A 
large  ruin,  called  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui-ping,  occupied 
the  southern  slope  of  the  bleak  hills  [21:28]  on  which  stands  the  present  vil¬ 
lage  [21:29] 1 

The  writer’s  Indian  and  Mexican  informants  knew  of  no  pueblo 
ruin  on  the  southern  slope  of  [21:  28].  Teki  d  qywikeji’  oyvjipiyge, 
as  is  well  known  to  the  Tewa  and  many  Mexicans,  is  situated  as 
located  on  sheet  [21]  on  the  northern  slope  overlooking  Pojoaque 
Creek.  Bandelier’s  mention  of  San  Juan  informants  makes  it 
probable  that  his  information  was  obtained  at  San  J uan  Pueblo  and 
that  he  did  not  visit  the  ruin.  Bandelier’s  mention  of  San  Juan 
informants  gives  rise  to  a  mistake  in  the  Handbook  of  Indians;  see 
below.  Hewett  and  the  Handbook  evidently  follow  Bandelier: 

Le  village  de  Pojoaque  [21:29]  s’est  d6peupld  recemment;  il  tombe  en 
ruines.  Sur  la  colline,  au  sud,  sont  lea  restes  d’un  ancien  village  appele 
Tehauiping.2 

The  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  TewTa  pueblo  on  the  s.  slope  of  the  hills  on  which 
stands  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico.3 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84, 1892.  3  Handbook  Inds,  pt.  2,  p.  724, 1910. 

“Hewett,  Communautfis,  p.  33,  1908. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Handbook  (1910), 
owing  probably  to  the  mention  of  San  Juan  informants  in  Bande- 
lier’s  sentence,  is  doubly  in  error  in  indicating  the  location  of  the 
ruin  on  the  south  slope  at  San  Juan  when  in  reality  it  is  on  the 
north  slope  at  Pojoaque. 

The  ruin  lies  on  the  nearly  level  hilltop,  which  slopes  slightly 
toward  Pojoaque  Creek.  It  overlooks  the  creek,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  precipitous  hillside.  The  land  on  which  the 
ruin  is  situated  belongs  to  Mr.  Camillo  Martinez,  who  lives  near 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo.  The  ruin  consists  of  mounds  of  adobe. 
It  measures  138  paces  in  an  east-west  direction  and  131  in  a  north- 
south  direction.  The  Tewa  say  that  it  had  once  a  large  popula¬ 
tion.  The  pueblo  has  certainly  not  been  inhabited  in  historic 
times.  Informants  say  it  was  a  Tewa  pueblo,  but  what  became 
of  its  inhabitants  the}^  do  not  know. 

[21:32]  (1)  Nambe  Mig.elkohii’u  ‘Michael  arroyo’  (Mig_el  <Span. 
Miguel;  kqhu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘barranca’,  hu’u 
‘  large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’).  (<Span.)  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Arroyo  Miguel  ‘Michael’s  arroyo’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1).  Why 
the  name  is  given  is  not  known. 

Unlocated 

Nambe  Ho^yj’qwsgyge  ‘  place  down  at  the  tail  of  the  American  bison  ’ 
(kq'Vyf  ‘American  bison  or  buffalo’;  qw%yf  ‘tail’;  g_e  ‘down  at’ 
‘  over  at  ’). 

The  place  known  by  this  name  is  somewhere  east  of  Tesuque 
Creek  [21:21]  and  near  Callamongue  settlement  [21:25]. 

Nambe  Soqwiwi’i  ‘bridle  gap’  ( soqwi  ‘bridle’  < so  ‘mouth’,  qwi 
‘cord’  ‘fiber’;  wi’i  ‘gap’). 

This  ‘  gap  ’  is  situated  somewhere  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  sheet.  The  name  must  have  originated  since  the  introduction 
of  the  horse. 


[22]  SANTA  FE  MOUNTAIN  SHEET 

The  mountains  east  of  the  Tewa  country  are  shown  on  this 
sheet  (map  22).  These  mountains  are  called  by  the  Tewa 
Taxmpijeidpyy f  ‘eastern  mountains’  (fqmpije  ‘east’  < fay  f 
‘sun’,  pije  ‘toward’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
Hvs  ‘ mountain ’).  The  Americans  call  them,  especially  the  range 
west  of  the  Pecos  River  [22:62],  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains;  see  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  of  Santa  Fe  Mountains  [Large  Features  :7]  Most 
of  the  place-names  were  obtained  from  Indians  of  Nambe,  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  region  than  are  those  of  the  other  Tewa 
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pueblos.  The  located  ruins  on  the  sheet  proper  are  all  claimed 
by  the  Nambe  Indians  as  the  villages  of  their  ancestors.  The 
greater  part  of  the  area  shown  is  at  present  comprised  in  the 
Pecos  National  Foi’est  (formerly  known  as  Pecos  River  Forest 
Reserve). 

[22:1]  Rio  Grande,  see  special  treatment  [Large  Features],  pp.  100-102. 

[22:2]  Embudo  Creek,  see  [8:79]. 

[22:3]  Trampas  Creek,  see  [8:80]. 

[22:4]  (1)  Eng.  Trampas  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Trampas,  Las  Trampas  ‘the  traps’.  =Eng.  (1). 
“Trampas.”1 

It  appears  that  no  Tewa  name  for  the  settlement  exists.  Cf. 
[22:3]. 

[22:5]  Penasco  Creek,  see  [8:85]. 

[22:6]  Penasco  settlement,  see  [8:98]. 

[22:7]  Picuris  Pueblo,  see  [8:88]. 

[22:8]  Pueblo  Creek,  see  [8:86]. 

[22:9]  (1)  T\Lmpir)f  ‘basket  mountain’  (ty,r)f  ‘basket’;  piyf  ‘moun¬ 
tain’).  It  is  said  that  the  name  is  applied  to  the  mountain  because 
of  its  shape.  Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Picuris  “  Jicarilla  or  Jicarita  peak  is  called  Qayaitha,  which 
means  mountain.  Jicarilla  or  Jicarita  is  called  putripinemo ,  ‘eat¬ 
ing  basket’”.2 

(3)  Eng.  Jicarita  Mountain,  Jicarita  Peak.  (<Span.).  = 

Span.  (4).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Cerro  Jicara,  Cerro  Jicarita,  Cerro  Jicarilla  ‘mountain  of 

the  basket’  ‘mountain  of  the  cup-shaped  basket’.  =  Eng.  (2). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1).  “  Jicarilla  Peak”.3  “  Jicarrita”.4 

The  peak  is  roundish  like  an  inverted  basket;  it  is  not  heavily 
wooded;  Bandelier4  calls  it  “the  bald  Jicarrita.”  The  altitude  of 
the  mountain  has  been  determined  by  the  United  States  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey  to  be  12,944  feet.5  It  is  well  known  to  the  Tewa  that 
Jicarita  Peak  is  a  sacred  mountain  of  the  Picuris  Indians.  The 
Picuris  have  a  shrine  on  its  summit,  it  is  said,  and  members  of 
certain  fraternities  of  Picuris  frequently  visit  the  top  of  Jicarita 
in  a  body. 

[22:10]  Truchas  Creek,  Las  Truchas  Creek,  see  [9:9]. 

[22:11]  (1)  Eng.  Truchas  settlement,  Las  Truchas  settlement. 
(<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

1  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  35,  1892. 

2  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

3  U.  S.  Geog.  Surveys  W.  of  the  100th  Merid.,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern  New  Mexico, 

atlas  sheet  No.  69, 1873-77. 

4  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  34.' 

6  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  p.  645, 1906. 
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(2)  Span.  Truchas,  Las  Truchas  ‘the  trout’,  probably  called  so 
from  Truchas  Creek  [22:10].  “Truchas”.1  There  is  no  Tewa 
name  for  the  settlement. 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  town.  Sheep  and  other  stock  are 
raised  on  the  hills  in  the  vicinity.  The  grandfather  of  one  San 
Juan  informant  used  to  herd  his  sheep  up  by  Truchas,  make 
cheese  from  the  milk  at  Truchas  town,  and  bring  it  to  San  Juan 
Pueblo  to  sell.  The  important  claypit  [22:12]  is  near  Truchas. 

[22:12]  San  Juan  ’  Om%yg£iy  fhugenqyk'  ondiwe  ‘  where  the  earth  is  dug 
down  by  crooked  chin  place  arroy o  ’,  referring  to  [22 : 10]  (’  Omsey- 
g^iyfAuhi,  see  [22:10];  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  nay/  ‘earth’ 
‘clay’;  Itoyf  ‘to  dig’;  "'iwe  locative). 

It  is  said  that  at  this  place  the  best  red  pottery  clay  known  to 
the  Tewa  is  obtained.  It  is  pebbly,  but  makes  very  strong 
dishes,  and  it  is  used  especially  for  ollas.  It  is  said  that  Tewa  of 
various  pueblos  visit  this  place  frequently  and  cany  away  the  clay. 
See  under  Minerals,  page  581.  The  clay  deposit  is  a  mile  or 
two  southeast  of  Truchas  town  [22:11]. 

[22:13]  (1)  Kus&nyiyf,  Kas^nnse  apparently  ‘rock  horn  mountain’ 
‘place  of  the  rock  horns’,  but  s^yf  has  the  intonation  of  szyf 
‘man  in  prime’ rather  than  that  of  s^yf^h orn’  although  some 
Indians  recognize  it  as  the  latter  word  and  feel  sure  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  given  above  ( hu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’;  szy  f  ‘horn’;  y\yf  ‘moun¬ 
tain’;  nty  locative).  If  this  etymology  is  correct,  as  several 
Indians  have  assured  the  writer,  the  name  doubtless  refers  to  the 
upward-projecting  rocks  of  the  summit  described  by  Bandelier: 
“The  summit  of  the  Truchas  is  divided  into  sharp-pointed  peaks, 
recalling  the  ‘Horner  kStocke’  or  ‘Dents’  of  the  Alps”.2 

(2)  Eng.  Truchas  Mountain(s),  Truchas  Peak.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  Truchas,  Sierra  de  las  Truchas  ‘mountain  or 
mountain  range  of  the  trout’.  =  Eng.  (2).  This  name  appears 
to  be  taken  from  Truchas  Creek  [22:10],  which  rises  at  this 
mountain.  “Trout  mountains  (Sierra  de  la  Trucha)”.3  “Sierra 
de  las  Truchas.”4  Of  the  height  of  Truchas  Peak  Bandelier  says: 

The  highest  point  of  the  whole  region  [i.  e.,  the  whole  southwestern  United 
States],  as  far  as  known,  lies  in  northern  New  Mexico.  The  ‘Truchas’,  north 
of  Santa  Fe,  ascend  to  13,150  feet  above  sea  level.  None  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  reach  this  altitude;  they  do  not  even  attain  the  proportions  of 
lesser  mountains  in  New  Mexico  like  the  Sierra  Blanca  .  .  .  [11,892  according 
to  official  maps],  ‘Baldv’  [22:53]  (12,661), the  Costilla  (12,634)  or  the  Sierra 
de  San  Mateo  [29:115]  (11,200).  The  same  may  be  said  of  Arizona,  where 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  35,  45, 1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

3  Bandelier  in  Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Amer.,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  39,  1881. 

*  See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  34,  35,  63,  1892. 
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only  the  northern  ranges  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  and  the  Sierra  Blanca, 
rise  above  12,000  feet.1 

% 

Again : 

The  Truchas  are  slightly  higher  than  Taos  Peak  [8:51].  The  latter  is  13,145 
feet,  the  former  13,150, — both  according  to  Wheeler.  The  altitude  of  the 
Jiearrita  [22:9]  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  determined ;  but  the  impression 
of  those  who  have  ascended  to  its  top  is  that  it  exceeds  the  Truchas  in  height.2 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  established  the  altitude 
of  Truchas  Peak  as  13,275  feet,  and  that  of  “  Jicarilla”  Peak  as 
12,944  feet.  See  [22:14].  It  is  said  that  nuku  is  found  on  this 
peak;  see  under  Minerals. 

[22:14]  5  Ok'  yiiyg&ii,  K i /sfjn p irn  p se  ygk  ok '  if  i ygot i,  Kus&msepseyge1  ok'u- 
’irjg&ii  ‘the  shadowy  side  or  place’  ‘the  shadowy  side  beyond 
rock  horn  mountain  ’  ‘  the  shadowy  side  beyond  the  place  of  the 
rock  horns’  ( ’ok'u  ‘shadow’;  ’iygeM  ‘side’;  Kusqmpiy  f ,  Kus^nnse , 
see  [22:13];  pseyge  ‘beyond’).  It  is  said  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  mountain  [22:13]  the  sun  rarely  shines.  On  that  side 
near  the  mountain  top  all  the  place  is  like  smoky  ice  (’oji  p\ndi'i 
‘black  ice’  <  ’’oji  ‘ic Qjp'zyf  ‘blackness’  ‘black’,  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  On  the  mountainside  below  this  ice 
are  flowers,  white,  red,  yellow.  See  [22:13]. 

[22:15]  San  Juan  Tasentyywgejo’oku,  see  [12:19]. 

[22:16]  San  Juan  Sapobu’u,  see  [12:38]. 

[22:17]  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  see  [15:18]. 

[22:18]  (1)  Tsimajo,  Tsimajobvku  ‘flaking  stone  of  superior  quality’ 
‘town  of  the  flaking  stone  of  superior  quality’  (tski  ‘flaking 
stone’  of  any  variety;  majo  ‘superior’  ‘chief’,  apparently <ma 
unexplained,  jo  augmentative;  bu’u  ‘town’).  With  the  name  cf. 
Toma  jo  ‘pinon  of  superior  quality’  [3:11].  Just  why  the  name 
was  originally  applied  has  been  forgotten.  No  obsidian  or  other 
flaking  stone  is  known  to  exist  at  the  place.  =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Chimayo settlement.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1), Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Chimayo.  (<  Tewa).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).  The  pho¬ 
netic  condition  of  the  Tewa  name  is  well  adapted  to  be  taken  over 
into  Span.;  cf.,  for  general  sound,  Chumajml,  a  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Maya  Indians.  “Chimayo”.3  The  Indians  of 
Taos  (according  to  information  obtained  by  the  writer)  and  of 
Picuris  (according  to  information  obtained  b}7  Doctor  Spinden) 
know  the  place  well,  but  call  it  by  its  Span.  name. 

The  Indians  say  that  Chimayo  used  to  be  a  Tewa  Indian  pueblo, 
then  called  Tsimajo’  oywi  ( ’oywi  ‘pueblo’).  This  pueblo  was  situ¬ 
ated  where  the  church  now  is,  the  informants  stated.  The  church 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  Where  the  church  now  is  there 


'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  pp.  7-8  and  notes,  1890. 
2 Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  34,  note,  1892. 

2  Ibid.  ,p.  83. 
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used  to  be  a  pool,  they  say,  called  Tsimajopokwi  (po/cwi  ‘pool’ 
<po  ‘water’,  kwi  unexplained).  The  earth  or  mud  of  this  pool 
has  healing  properties;  see  below.  Doctor  Hewett  furnishes  the 
following  information  about  Chimayo: 

Chimayo  was  originally  an  Indian  pueblo,  a  pueblo  of  blanket  weavers. 
There  is  a  famous  old  shrine  at  the  place.  It  was  originally  an  Indian  shrine. 
After  the  pueblo  became  Mexicanized  a  church  was  built  by  the  shrine  and 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  shrine  from  all  over  the  Southwest.  The  church 
built  at  the  shrine  is  in  the  custodianship  of  the  people  of  purest  Indian  descent. 
In  a  grotto  is  the  curative  earth.  Boards  in  the  floor  are  taken  up  in  order 
to  get  at  the  earth.  People  used  to  carry  the  earth  away  with  them.  Articles 
of  silver,  brass,  and  glass  were  deposited  at  the  place.  The  earth  was  con¬ 
secrated. 

The  Mexican  inhabitants  of  Chimayo  are  famous  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  blankets  which  they  weave.  The  blankets  are  of  a  thin 
texture  and  have  attractive  designs  in  colors.  Hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  these  blankets  are  purchased  from  the  makers  every 
year.  “Chimayo  blankets  made  by  Chimayo  Indians  of  northern 
New  Mexico,  who  are  now  practically  extinct,  are  thought  to  be 
the  connecting  link  between  Navajo  and  Saltillo  weaving.”  1  It 
is  probable  that  the  Chimayo  blankets  are  a  development  of 
ancient  Tewa  weaving.  No  blankets  are  now  woven  by  the  Tewa 
Indians,  this  art  probably  having  been  lost  since  the  Mexicaniza- 
tion  of  the  Tewa  country.  It  is  said  that  Chimayo  blankets  are 
woven  also  by  Mexicans  living  at  Santuario  [22:20]  and  at  other 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Chimayo. 

Chimayo  lies  in  a  deep  canyon  or  Canada.  Bandelier 2  mentions 
the  “gorges  of  Chinmyo.”  He  probably  refers  to  a  number  of 
gorges,  as  those  of  [22:17],  [22:22],  and  [22:26].  It  is  said 
that  a  large  part  of  the  settlement  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek; 
the  church  and  some  houses  are,  however,  on  the  south  side. 
There  is  very  little  published  information  about  Chimayo.  Ban¬ 
delier  merely  mentions  the  name,  and  no  information  is  given  in 
Hewett’s  publications.  Tsimajo  gave  the  creek  [22:17]  its  old 
Tewa  name.  It  gives  the  name  also  to  a  mountain  or  hill  [22:19]. 
According  to  information  obtained  by  an  investigator  at  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo,  Chimayo  was  one  of  the  places  at  which  lire  and 
smoke  were  belched  forth  in  ancient  times. 

[22:19]  Tsimajopiyf  ‘mountain  of  the  flaking  stone  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity’,  referring  to  [22:18]  (Tsimajo,  see  [22:18];  pirjf  ‘mountain’). 
This  name  is  given  to  a  mountain  or  hill  north  of  Chimayo 
[22:18];  it  was  seen  and  located  from  the  heights  between  Namb6 
and  Cundayo  [25:7]. 


1  Amer.  Museum  Journal ,  xn,  no.  1,  p.  33,  Jan.,  1912. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  74,  1892. 
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[22:20]  (1)  Eng.  Santuario  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Santuario  ‘sanctuary’.  =Eng.  (1).  There  is  no 
Tewa  name  for  this  Mexican  settlement. 

See  under  [22:41]  and  Santuario  Mountains  under  [22:un- 
located]. 

[22:21]  Nambe  Ponfityywce.bii’u  ‘corner  of  the  tall  plumed  arroyo 
shrub’  (ponfi  ‘plumed  arroyo  shrub’  ‘Fallugia  paradoxa  acu¬ 
minata’;  tuywsg,  ‘tallness’  ‘tali’;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 
It  is  said  that  this  low  place  is  so  named  because  the  plumed 
arroyo  shrub  actually  grows  tall  there. 

[22:22]  (1)  Nambe  and  San  Juan  Po’epohPu  ‘little  water  creek’ 
‘creek  of  the  small  stream  of  water’  ( po  ‘water’;  diminutive; 
pohu’ic  ‘ creek  with  water  in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  hPu  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’).  Cf.  Picuris  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Picuris  “Pat/:lqeone,  RioChiquito,  literally  ‘little river’.”1 
Cf,  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Rio  Chiquito.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (4).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 

Picuris  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Chiquito  ‘  little  river’.  =  Eng.  (3).  Cf .  Tewa  (1), 
Picuris  (2).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tewa  form  is  the 
original  one,  and  that  the  Span,  form  is  an  attempt  at  translating 
it,  while  the  Picuris  form  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span.  form. 

It  is  said  that  the  creek  is  called  by  its  Tewa  name  because  the 
stream  of  water  in  it  is  very  small.  Cf.  Rio  Chiquito  settlement, 
also  Rio  Frijoles,  under  [22:  unlocated]. 

[22:23]  Sapapiywi'i  of  obscure  et37mology  ( Sapapiyf ,  see  under  [22: 
unlocated];  wVi  ‘gap’). 

This  pass  drains  into  the  Pecos  River  [22:62]  and  Medio  Creek 
[22:28]. 

[22:24]  Nambe  Pugapiyf  ‘mountain  of  an  unidentified  species  of 
bird’  (pug/i  a  large  species  of  bird  the  description  of  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  probably  the  sandhill  crane’;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 

It  is  said  that  the  Pecos  River  [22:63]  has  its  origin  at  this 
mountain. 

[22:25]  (1)  Nambe  Ilumatopiyf  of  obscure  etymology  ( humato  unex¬ 
plained;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  del  Cuballe  ‘mountain  of  the  notch.’ 

This  is  a  very  high  peak.  It  can  be  distinguished  by  its  yel¬ 
lowish  color. 

[22:26]  Nambe  Topiyf ,  see  [25:14]. 

[22:27]  Nambe  Topimpxy^eHmpohw’u,  see  [25:15]. 

[22 :28]  Medio  Creek,  see  [25 :3]. 


^pinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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[22:29]  Wijo  ‘the  great  gap’  (wi’i  ‘gap’;  jo  augmentative). 

This  gap  is  well  known  to  all  the  Tewa.  It  is  large  and  wide 
and  can  be  clearly  seen  from  most  parts  of  the  Tewa  country.  At 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo  the  sun  appears  to  rise  through  this  gap,  a 
fact  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Santa  Clara  Indians  both  to 
another  investigator  and  to  the  writer.  Somewhere  at  or  near 
the  gap  is  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  pueblo  Wijo'oyvn  ‘pueblo  of 
the  great  gap’  (  Wijo,  see  above;  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo’),  which  was  built 
by  the  united  Summer  and  Winter  people  after  they  had  wan¬ 
dered  separately  for  generations.  See  Wijo’ qywijceji  under  [22: 
unlocated]. 

[22:30]  Namb Qfykwaje  ‘locust  height’  (fy  ‘locust’;  kwaje  ‘height’). 
Cf.  [2:10].  _ 

[22:31]  Nambe  Kit  jot  f  a,  Kojotfa  apparently  ‘big  rock  there’  (leu,  ko 
‘stone’  ‘rock’;ye>  augmentative;  tfa  ‘to  be  there’  ‘to  be  at  a 
place  ’,  the  dual  and  plural  forms  being  sa ). 

[22:32]  Nambe  Kupgrj  fhv!  u,  see  [21:11]. 

[22:33]  Nambe  JoJufu ,  see  [15:29]. 

[22:34]  Nambe  JohviokPe,  Johukwaje  ‘little  hills  of  cane-cactus 
arroyo  ’  ‘  height  of  cane-cactus  arroyo’,  referring  to  [22:33]  (Johu'u, 
see  [22:33];  ’0&w‘hill’;  ’e  diminutive;  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[22:35]  Nambe  Psgtehvku  ‘deer  dwelling-place  arroyo’  (Psgte-,  see 
[22:36];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  name  is  probably 
taken  from  [22:36],  q.v. 

This  arroyo  flows  into  Husoge  [24:1]. 

[22:36]  Nambe  Pwtekwaje  ‘deer  dwelling-place  heights’  (peg,  ‘mule- 
deer’;  ‘  dwelling-place’;  kwaje  ‘  height’).  This  place  probably 
gives  the  name  to  [22:35].  It  is  said  that  there  is  good  deer 
hunting  on  these  heights,  hence  the  name. 

[22:37]  Nambe  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[22:38]  Nambe  Psgpo  ‘  deer  water’  (peg  ‘mule-deer’;  po  ‘water’).  The 
lower  course  of  this  arroyo  is  called  ’  Obipowe,  see  [23:25]. 

[22:39]  Nambe  Mahupowe  ‘owl  water’  ‘owl  creek’  ( mahy  ‘owl’;  po 
‘  water  ’ ;  we  locative). 

[22:40]  Nambe  Kekwaje  ’ oywikeji  ‘  pueblo  ruin  of  the  sharply  pointed 
height’  (Ice  ‘peak’  ‘sharpness’  ‘sharp’;  kwaje  ‘height’; 
’ qpw\keji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <jqr)wi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’  postpound). 
“  Ke-gua-yo ’’d  “Keguaya”.2 
Of  this  pueblo  ruin  Bandelier  says: 

Mesas  with  abrupt  sides  border  upon  the  valley  [of  Nambd]  in  the  east,  and 
on  these  there  are  pueblo  ruins.  The  Indians  of  Nambe  assert  that  they  were 
reared  and  occupied,  as  well  as  abandoned,  by  their  ancestors  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Spanish  rule  in  New  Mexico.  They  also  gave  me  some  of  the 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84,  1892. 


2  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  33, 1908. 
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names:  .  .  .  Ke-gua-yo,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chupaderos  [probably 
[22:51]],  a  cluster  of  springs  about  four  miles  east  of  Nambe  in  a  narrow 
mountain  gorge.1 

Hewett  sa3Ts: 

Plus  loin,  ce  sont  les  mines  de  Keguaya,  it  quelques  milles  it  Test  de 
Nambe  ...  on  suppose  que  ce  sont  celles  des  villages  historiques  des  Nambe.2 

All  that  could  be  learned  is  that  this  is  a  very  ancient  village  of 
the  Nambe  people. 

[22:41]  Nambe  ’ Ag.awonu’oywikeji  of  obscure  etymology,  perhaps 
‘  pueblo  ruin  where  the  cowrie  or  olivella  shells  are  or  were  hang¬ 
ing  down’  ('ag.a  unexplained,  but  occurring  in  several Tewa  place- 
names,  e.  g.  ’ Agatf anupiyf  [22:54],  possibly  an  old  form  of  'og.a 
‘  cowrie  shell’,  ‘olivella  shell’,  it  is  said;  wo  ‘to  hang’;  nu  loca¬ 
tive;  ’ oywiheji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <^qywi  ‘pueblo’,  heji  ‘old’  post¬ 
pound).  Since  the  etymologj^  above  was  given  by  a  very  reliable 
informant,  an  aged  cacique,  considerable  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  it.  “A-ga  Uo-no”.1  “Agauono”.  This  is  given2  both  as 
the  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  and,  by  mistake,  as  the  name  of 
Juan  B.  Gonzalez3  of  San  Ildefonso,  whose  Indian  name  is 
’ Agojo’q’n  ‘  shaking  star  ’  (’ ago  jo  ‘  star  ’;  qjn  fx  ‘  shaking’),  not 
’  Agjawonu. 

Bandelier  has  already  been  quoted  with  regard  to  this  pueblo 
ruin  (see  under  [22:40]).  He  speaks  further  of — 

A-ga  Uo-no  and  Ka-a-yu  [22:42],  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Santuario  in 
the  mountains.1 

The  location  of  “  the  Santuario”  has  not  been  ascertained. 
[22:20]  is  the  Mexican  settlement  called  Santuario.  Ilewett 
writes  as  follows: 

Plus  loin,  ce  sont  les  mines  de  Keguaya  [22:40],  a  quelques  milles  a  l’est 
de  Nambe  et  de  Tobipange  [25:  30],  a  8  milles  au  nord-est;  on  suppose  que  ce 
sont  celles  des  villages  historiques  des  Nambe.  Les  mines  d’ Agauono  et  de 
Kaayu  [22:42]  sur  le  Santuario  [see  above],  &  quelques  milles  plus  loin  au 
nord-est,  indiquent  probablement  l’ancienne  residence  de  certains  clans  des 
Nambe.2 

’ Agawonu  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  pueblo  of  the 
Nambe  people. 

[22:42]  Nambe  K’  qj  sewi'  qr/wiJcejiL  pueblo  ruin  of  an  unidentified  species 
of  bird  called  Yq,%wi'>  (Fq’xwi’i  an  unidentified  species  of  bird 
of  bluish  color  which  cries  hqhq\  ’ qywiheji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <’qywi 
‘pueblo’,  heji  ‘  old’  postpound.)  For  Bandelier’s  spelling  of  wiH 
as  “ye”  or  “yu”,  see  [16:105]  and  [16:114]. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84, 1892. 

s  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  33,  1908. 


3  Ibid.,  pi.  xvii. 
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For  quoted  information  about  K'(feewi?i  see  under  ’ Agawonu 
[22:41],  above.  As  in  the  case  of  ’’Ag.awonu,  it  could  be  learned 
only  that  ICfspwi'i  was  a  very  ancient  pueblo  of  the  Nambe 
people. 

[22:43]  (1)  Nambe  JV&mbepohupojem.vS'iwe  ‘place  of  the  waterfalls  of 
Nambe  Creek’  (JVq,mbepohii’u,  see  [19:3];  pojemu’iwe  ‘waterfalls’ 
<po  ‘water’,  jemu  ‘to  fall’,  said  of  3 +,’iwe  locative).  This  is 
the  descriptive  name  current  at  all  the  Tewa  pueblos. 

(2)  Namb e  Pojemu’iwe  ‘ the  waterfalls ’  ( po  ‘ water’;  jemu  to 
fall’  said  of  3+;  ’iwe  locative).  When  this  term  is  used  at  Nambe 
it  is  understood  which  waterfalls  are  meant. 

(3)  Nambe  Potfwise  ‘where  the  water  dies’  (po  ‘water’;  tfu 
‘to  die’;  n%  ‘at’  locative  postfix).  Cf.  [22:44],  [22:45],  [22:46]. 

(4)  Eng.  Nambe  Falls. 

(5)  Span.  Salto  de  Agua  de  Nambe,  Caida  de  Agua  de  Nambe, 
‘Nambe  Falls’. 

These  are  the  well-known  waterfalls  of  Nambe  Creek.  Three 
portions  of  the  falls  have  distinct  names;  see  [22:44],  [22:45], 
and  [22:46].  The  Nambe  name  Potfunee  appears  to  refer  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  two  lower  falls;  see  [22:46]. 

[22:44]  Nambe  Potfun’u  ‘below  where  the  water  dies’  ( Potfu ,  see 
[22:43];  nu’u  ‘below’).  This  name  is  given  to  the  first  water¬ 
fall  met  when  going  up  Nambe  Creek,  the  lowest  of  the  Nambe 
Falls.  See  [22:43],  [22:45],  and  [22:46]. 

[22:45]  Nambe  Potfuk'ee ntabege  ‘meal -drying  jar  place  where  the 
water  dies’  (Potfu,  see  [22:43];  Peentabe  ‘meal-drying  jar’,  for 
drying  meal  for  preservation  < Psey f  ‘meal’  ‘flour’,  ta  ‘  to  dry’; 
be  ‘vessel’  ‘pottery’;  g.e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  It  is  said  that  the 
*  name  is  applied  because  of  the  bowl-like  shape  of  the  canyon  at 
the  base  of  this  fall.  This  name  is  given  to  the  middle  one  of 
the  Nambe  Falls,  situated  between  [22:44]  and  [22:46].  See 
[22:43],  [22:44],  [22:46]. 

[22:46]  Namb e,  Potfupegnnee,  Potf  uhewe,  Potf  ukwaje  ‘waterfall  or 
place  beyond  or  above  the  place  where  the  water  dies’  ( Potf  u , 
see  [22:43];  peennee  ‘beyond’  <  peeyf  unexplained,  nee  locative; 
Icewe  ‘above’  <  Ice  ‘top’,  we  locative;  kwaje  ‘above’).  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  uppermost  of  the  Nambe  Falls.  See  [22:43], 
[22:44],  [22:45]. 

[22:47]  Nambe  Pimpijeimpowe  ‘the  northern  creek’  ( pynpije  ‘north’ 
<  Pivf  ‘mountain’  ‘up  country’,  pije  ‘toward’;  \pf  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  povoe  ‘creek’  <  po  ‘water’,  we 
locative). 

This  is  the  north  branch  of  upper  Nambe  Creek.  See  [19:3], 
[22:48], 
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[22:48]  Nambe  ’ Akompije’impowe  ‘the  southern  creek’  (’ akompije 
‘south’  <  ’ akoyf  ‘plain’  ‘down  country’;  p>ije  ‘toward’;^,/ 
locative  and  adjective-forming- postfix;  powe  ‘creek’  <  po  ‘water’, 
we  locative). 

This  is  the  south  branch  of  upper  Nambe  Creek.  See  [19:3] 
and  [22:47]. 

[22:49]  (1)  Nambe  Pibiwe  ‘little  red  pile  of  roundish  shape’  (pi  ‘red¬ 
ness’  ‘red’;  hi  as  in  biri,  ‘small  and  roundish  like  a  ball’;  we 
locative). 

(2)  Span.  Cerrito  de  la  Junta  ‘  little  mountain  of  the  joining-’, 
said  to  refer  to  the  joining  of  [22:47]  and  [22:48]. 

This  small  mountain  is  a  short  distance  southwest  of  [22:50]. 

[22:50]  Nambe  KawiHH  ‘place  of  the  twisted  leaf  or  leaves’  (ka  ‘leaf’; 
wi  for  qwi  of  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  dialects,  meaning-  ‘  to 
twist’;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  place  is  described  as  a  high,  level  locality  a  short  distance 
northeast  of  the  little  mountain  [22:49]. 

[22:51]  (1)  Nambe  and  San  Ildefonso  Tsepobiku ,  Tsepokoge  ‘corner  of 
the  seven  waters  ’  ‘  place  down  by  the  barranca  of  the  seven 
waters’  ( tse  ‘seven’;  po  ‘water’,  here  evidentl}T  referring  to 
springs  of  water;  bxku  ‘  large  low  roundish  place’;  ko  ‘barranca’; 
g_e  ‘  down  at  ’  ‘  over  at  ’). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Chupaderos,  Chupaderos  ‘the  sucking  places’ 
meaning  where  water  is  sucked  up.  For  the  name  cf.  [23:25], 
[22:58],  [14:87].  It  is  probable  that  the  Tewa  and  Span,  names 
refer  to  a  single  place.  Bandelier  says:  “Ke-gua-jm  [22:40]  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chupaderos,  a  cluster  of  springs  about  four 
miles  east  of  Nambe  in  a  narrow  mountain  gorge.”  1  See  [22:52]. 

[22:52]  Nambe  Tsepopowe  ‘creek  of  the  seven  waters’  ( Tsepo ,  see 
[22:51];  powe  ‘  creek’  <  po  ‘water’,  we  locative). 

[22:53]  (1)  Nambe  PoVhpirjf  ‘  flower  mountain  1  (poll  ‘flower’;  piyf 
‘mountain’).  Why  it  is  called  thus  is  not  known,  unless  it  be 
because  it  is  bare  on  top,  with  flowery  meadows  in  the  summer 
time.  This  name  refers  to  the  very  high  peak  just  north  of 
[22:54].  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  Baldy  Peak,  Santa  Fe  Baldy.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Span. 

(3),  Span.  (4).  “Baldy.”2  “  Santa  Fe  Baldy.” 3 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  ‘  bald  mountain  ’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (4).  The  mountain  is  so  called  because  of  its  bald  top, 
snow-capped  in  winter,  grassy  in  summer. 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  del  Zacate  Blanco  ‘  mountain  of  the  white 
grass’.  This  evidently  refers  to  its  grassy  top.  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  84,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  88,  note. 

3  The  Valley  Ranch  (pamphlet  on  the  Valley  Ranch,  Valley  Ranch,  N.  Mex.,  n.  d.). 
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Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).  This  name  appears  to  be  considerably  used 
by  Mexicans  who  live  about  Nambe. 

This  great  peak  seems  to  be  better  known  to  Mexicans  and 
Americans  who  reside  in  the  Tewa  country  or  about  Santa  Fe 
than  it  is  to  the  Tewa  Indians.  The  chief  attention  of  the  Tewa 
is  directed  to  the  sacred  Lake  Peak  [22:54],  and  many  Tewa  of 
San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Juan  do  not  know  Baldy 
Peak  by  any  name.  Bandelier  says  of  Baldy  Peak  and  Lake 
Peak : 

Two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  rise  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  Santa  F6,—  Baldy,  12,661  feet,  and  Lake  Peak 
[22:54],  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Santa  Fd  River  [22:56]  rises,  12,405  feet.1 

Subsequent  measurement  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  determines  the  height  of  Baldy  as  12,623  feet,  and  that  of 
Lake  Peak  as  12,3S0  feet.  Somewhere  immediately  north  of 
Baldy  Peak  rises  the  unlocated  Tf n’jopiyf,  see  under  [22:unlo 
cated].  Tfu’jopiyf  is  a  large  mountain,  it  is  said,  but  not  so 
large  nor  so  high  as  Baldy  Peak.  Cf.  Grass  Mountain  [22: 
unlocated]  and  Pecos  Baldy  [22:unlocated]. 

[22:54]  (1)  5 Agatf  senupiy  f  of  obscure  etymology  Caga  unexplained, 
but  possibly  an  old  form  of  ’ oga  ‘cowrie  shell’,  ‘olivella  shell’;  it 
is  found  in  several  unetymologizable  Tewa  place-names, as  Nambe 
’ Agawonu  [22:41];  t f  ^unexplained;  nu  apparently  locative).  One 
San  Ildefonso  Indian  pronounced  the  name  yAgat f  an%,  but  others 
asserted  that  this  form  is  not  correct.  The  lake  ’ Agat f  senupiy- 
Jcewepokwi  [22  :unlocated]  is  sometimes  designated  merely  ’A gat- 
f  senupokwi,  and  this  usage  may  shed  some  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  name  Agat f  semi-. 

(2)  T'qmpije’vm.piyf  ‘mountain  of  the  east’  (T'qinpije  ‘east’ 
<  t'qyp  ‘sun’,  pije  ‘toward’;  Hyp  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  piyp  ‘mountain’).  This  is  the  ceremonial  name,  the 
mountain  being  the  Tewa  sacred  mountain  of  the  east.  See 
Cardinal  Mountains. 

(3)  Ppykewe  ‘the  mountain  peak’,  abbreviated  from  (1)  and  (2), 
above  ( piyf  ‘mountain’;  Icewe  ‘peak’  ‘top’  <lce  ‘point’,  we 
locative). 

(4)  Eng.  Lake  Peak,  referring  to  the  lake  [22:55].  Cf.  Span. 

(5).  “Lake  Peak.”2 

(5)  Span.  Cerro  de  la  Laguna,  referring  to  a  lake  or  lakes  on 
its  summit;  see  below.  Cf.  Eng.  (4). 

Bandelier  writes: 

The  elevation  ...  of  Lake  Peak  [is  given]  at  12,405.  .  .  .  The  lagune  on 
Lake  Peak  is  of  course  lower  than  the  summit.3 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  88,  note,  1892. 


2 Ibid.,  pp.  12,  88. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  12,  note. 
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See  also  excerpt  from  Bandelier  with  regard  to  Baldy  and  Lake 
Peaks,  under  [22:53]. 

For  the  height  of  the  two  peaks  as  subsequently  determined  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  see  page  348. 

The  trail  to  Spirit  Lake  [22:unlocated]  follows  a  charming  little  stream  ten 
miles  through  the  woods,  up  an  appropriate  canon,  to  where  the  little  lake  lies 
hidden  away  in  the  woods,  surrounded  by  high  rock  walls,  some  11,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  white  sign  which  points  to  Spirit 
Lake,  the  trail  emerges  from  the  trees  into  an  open  glade.  On  the  right  is 
Santa  Fe  Baldy  [22:53],  12,623  feet  above  the  sea,  snowcapped  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  on  the  left,  but  a  little  lower,  is  Lake  Peak,  a  crater  long 
burnt  out,  which  now  holds  the  Crystal  Lakes  [22:unlocated],  the  sources  of 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Nambee  Rivers.  Far  below,  between  the  peaks,  lies  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  River  is  traceable  to  its 
very  source  by  its  fringe  of  trees. 1 

As  is  stated  above,  Lake  Peak  is  the  Tewa  sacred  mountain  of 
the  east.  Somewhere  at  or  near  the  top  of  this  peak  is  a  lake 
which  is  called  ’Ag.atfsenufiiykewepokwi  q.  v.  under  [22:unlo- 
cated],  page  351. 

Certain  secret  societies  of  some  of  the  Tewa  pueblos  hold 
summer  ceremonies  on  top  of  this  peak  at  this  lake,  just  as  the 
Picuris  do  on  top  of  Jicarita  Peak  [22:9]  and  the  Taos  do  at  the 
sacred  lake  [8:50]  near  Pueblo  Peak  [8:40].  This  information  is 
confirmed  by  Bandelier: 

Prayer-plumes  are  found  on  the  Sierra  de  San  Mateo  (Mount  Taylor)  [29: 
115],  as  well  as  at  the  lagune  on  Lake  Peak,  near  Santa  Fe.2 

See  5 Agat f  senupiyleewepokwi,  Crystal  Lakes,  Lagoon  on  Lake 
Peak,  Spirit  Lake,  all  under  [22:unlocated],  [22:51],  and  [22:52]. 

[22:55]  Santa  Fe  Creek,  see  [29:8]. 

[22:56]  Santa  Fe  city,  see  [29:5]. 

[22:57]  Nambe  Paqws^mpiyf  ‘fish-tail  mountain’  {pa  ‘fish’;  qw%yf 
‘tail’;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  The  mountain  is  said  to  be  so  named 
because  in  form  it  resembles  a  fish’s  tail. 

The  location  of  this  peak  given  on  the  sheet  is  only  approxi¬ 
mately  correct. 

[22:58]  Eng.  Chupadero  Creek,  see  [26:4]. 

[22:59]  Tesuque  Creek,  see  [26:1]. 

[22:60]  (1)  Nambe  and  Tesuque Pogepiy j>,  ’  Ogapogepiy  f  ‘mountains 
down  by  the  place  of  the  water’  ‘mountains  down  by  the  place  of 
the  olivella  shell  water’,  referring  to  Santa  Fe  ( Page ,  ’ Ogapoge, 
see  [29 : 5] ;  p\y  f  ‘  mountain  ’).  This  name  includes  Atalaya  Moun¬ 
tain  [22:60],  Thompson  Mountain  [22:61],  and  other  peaks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe. 


1  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit. 


2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  12,  note,  1892. 
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(2)  Eng.  Atalay a  Mountain.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Atalaya,  Cerro  de  la  Atalaj^a  ‘  mountain  of  the 
watehtower’.  =Eng.  (2).  This  name  is  known  to  some  Mexicans 
at  Santa  Fe.  It  appears  on  the  Santa  Fe  sheet  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  1894,  as  “Atalaya  Mt.” 

The  mountain  lies  south  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  Canyon,  east  of 
Santa  Fe. 

[22:61]  (1)  Nambe  and  Tesuque  Pog.epiyf,  ’  Og.apog.epiy  f.  =  Nam  be 
and  Tesuque  [22:60]. 

(2)  Eng.  “Thompson  Peak”.1  This  name  appears  to  be  un¬ 
known  locally.  The  writer  is  informed  that  the  mountain  was  so 
named  by  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  honor  of  the  late  A.  H.  Thompson,  geographer  of  the 
Survey. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  determined  the  altitude 
of  Thompson  Peak  to  be  10,546  feet.  The  mountain  is  east  of 
[22:60].  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  [22:60]. 

[22 :62]  Pecos  Fiver,  see  [29 :32]. 

[22:63]  (1)  Eng.  El  Macho  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  El  Macho  4  the  jack-mule’  ‘the  male  mule’.  =  Eng.  (2). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  hamlet  on  Pecos  River.  There  is  no 
Tewa  name  for  it. 

[22:64]  (1)  San  Juan  and  Nambe  Pi’age’impiy  f  ‘mountains  of  the  red 
slope’  (pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  ’’cCa  ‘steep  slope’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over 
at’;  ’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  piyf  ‘moun¬ 
tain’).  Why  this  name  is  applied  was  not  known  to  the  inform¬ 
ants.  They  stated  definitely  that  the  name  applies  to  the  entire 
range  east  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Pecos  River  [22 :62]. 

(2)  Nambe  and  San  Udefonso  T'anupopfffje’vnipiyf  ‘moun¬ 
tains  beyond  the  Tano  river’,  referring  to  the  Pecos  River  [22:62] 
( T'anupo ,  see  [29:32];  p%yge  ‘beyond’;  ’iyf  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix;  piyf  ‘ mountain’).  This  name  is  descriptive 
and  refers  to  the  whole  range  east  of  the  river. 

(3)  T' ampije’ imply f  ‘eastern  mountains’  (t'ampije  ‘east’ 
<tKayf  ‘sun’,  jpije  ‘direction’;  '’iyf  locative  and  adjective- form¬ 
ing  postfix;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  This  name  applies  to  all  the 
mountains  east  of  the  Tewa  country,  including  of  course  this 
range  east  of  the  headwaters  of  Pecos  River.  See  the  special 
treatment  of  Santa  Fe  Mountains,  pages  104-05  [Large  Fea¬ 
tures:!]. 

(4)  Eng.  Mora  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  Mora  ‘  mulberry  range  of  mountains’;  Mora  is 
applied  also  to  blackberries,  in  the  Span,  of  the  Southwest.  The 
mountains  are  evidently  so  named  from  Mora  town  [Unmapped], 
Mora  grant,  etc. 


■Santa  Fe  sheet  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1894. 
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[22:65]  (1)  Eng.  Toro  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  del  Toro  ‘bull  river’.  =  Eng.  (1).  “Rio  El 
Toro”.1 

This  creek  joins  Vao  Creek  [22:66],  forming  a  creek  tributary 
to  Pecos  River  [22:62]. 

[22:66]  (1)  Eng.  Vao  Creek.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  La  Vao  ‘breath  river’.  =Eng.  (1).  “Rio  la 
Vao”.1 

This  creek  joins  Toro  Creek  [22:65],  forming  a  creek  tributary 
to  Pecos  River  [22:62]. 

Unlocated 

’ Agatf %nupiykewepokwi,  ’ Agatf %nupo7cwi ,  PiylcewepoTcwi  ‘lake  of 
[22:54]’  (’Agatfs^nupiylcewe,  see  [22:54];  polcwi  ‘lake’  <po 
‘water’,  Jcwi  unexplained). 

This  is  the  sacred  lake  on  or  near  the  top  of  Lake  Peak  [22 :54] 
at  which  summer  ceremonies  of  secret  societies  are  held;  see 
under  [22:54].  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Crystal  Lakes 
[22  :unlocated]  and  with  the  Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak  [22:unlo- 
cated].  See  ’ Agatf fnupiyf  [22:54],  and  Crystal  Lake,  Lagoon 
on  Lake  Peak,  and  Spirit  Lake,  all  under  [22  runlocated]. 

Arnold  Ranch.  This  is  a  ranch  in  Pecos  River  Valley  [22:62]  above 
Valley  Ranch  [29  runlocated]. 

Aztec  Mineral  Springs. 

Four  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range 
[Santa  Fe  Mountains],  and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Scenic  Highway, 
are  the  Aztec  mineral  springs  ...  of  late  they  have  been  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  removal  of  their  owner  to  the  city  of  Mexico.2 

There  are  two  “scenic  highways”  leading  toward  the  east  from 
Santa  Fe.  The  exact  location  of  the  springs  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  writer. 

Span.  Cangilon  ‘horn’.  This  is  said  by  San  Juan  Indians  to  be  the 
Span,  name  of  some  hills  far  up  the  arroyo  [9:37]. 

There  is  no  Mexican  settlement  at  the  place,  it  is  said.  A 
wagon  road  passes  through  the  hills. 

“Costal  Lakes”. 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  white  sign  which  points  to  Spirit  Lake  [22:  unlo¬ 
cated],  the  trail  emerges  from  the  trees  into  an  open  glade.  On  the  right  is 
Santa  Fe  Baldy  [22:53],  12,623  feet  above  the  sea,  snowcapped  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  on  the  left,  but  a  little  lower,  is  Lake  Peak  [22:54],  a  crater 
long  burnt  out,  which  now  holds  the  Crystal  Lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Santa 
F6  [22:55]  and  Nambee  [22:37]  Rivers.1 

“Crystal  Lakes”  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  Lagoon  of 
Lake  Peak  [22:unlocated]  and  ’A gatfxnupijfkewepokw\  [22: 
unlocated],  although  the  description  is  not  definite  enough  to 


1  The  Valley  Ranch ,  op.  cit. 

2The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  173,  1906. 
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make  this  identification  certain.  See  ’ Agatf senupiy  f  [22:54], 
and  ’  A  gat,  f  senupiyJcewepokwi  ‘Lagoon  onLake  Peak’  ‘Spirit  Lake’, 
all  under  [22  runlocated]. 

Elk  Mountain.  This  is  shown  as  a  mountain  east  of  Pecos  River 

[22 :62]. 1 

Span.  Rio  de  los  Frijoles,  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  ‘bean  creek’,  given  by 
Nambe  Indians  as  the  name  of  a  creek  somewhere  by  the  Rio 
Chiquito  [22:22]. 

Grass  Mountain.  This  is  a  mountain  in  the  territory  included  in 
this  sheet. 

There  is  a  trip  to  Grass  Mountain,  partly  over  good  roads  and  partly  over 
trails,  but  always  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  country.  The  top  of  Grass  Moun¬ 
tains  a  plateau  remarkably  level  for  this  country,  covered  with  velvety  grass, 
and  gay  with  wild-flowers.2 

This  is  evidently  distinct  from  Baldy  Peak  [22:53],  which  is 
mentioned  as  distinct  from  Grass  Mountain  on  the  same  page  of 
the  pamphlet. 

Nambe  Jg.nnihu’u  ‘willow  arroyo’  {jqyf  ‘willow’;  ni  Nambe  and  San 
Juan  form  sometimes  used  instead  of  ’’vrjj3,  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix ;  hu\i  ‘  large  groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’). 

This  is  a  large  arroyo  north  or  east  of  Topiyf  [25:14].  See 
Jannihu  oywikeji  [22  runlocated],  below. 

Nambe  Jannihu1  oywikeji  ‘  willow  arro}To  pueblo  ruin’  (Jdnnifiii’u,  see 
under  [22 runlocated],  above;  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <’ oywi 
‘pueblo’,  Tceji  ‘old’  postpound). 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  on  the  Jann\lvu?u;  see  under  [22  runlocated], 
above. 

Nambe  Ktuikvoaje  of  obscure  etymology  (kcui,  unexplained,  sounds 
like  the  latter  part  of  ’ okcui  ‘coldness’  ‘cold’;  kwaje  ‘height’). 

This  is  the  name  of  a  height  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Katepokwi  ‘leaf  dwelling-place  lake’  ( ha  ‘leaf’;  te  ‘dwelling- 
place’;  pokwi  ‘lake’  <po  ‘water’,  kw\  unexplained). 

This  is  a  small  lake  somewhere  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 

(1)  Nambe  Kepo  ‘bear  water’  (he  ‘bear’;  po  ‘water’).  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Oso,  Rio  Oso  ‘bear  creek’  ‘bear  river’.  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

This  is  the  name  of  a  creek  somewhere  near  the  headwaters  of 
[22:28]. 

Nambe  Kojajepo  ‘  water  of  an  unidentified  species  of  plant’  (kojaje  a 
small  yellow-flowered  plant  which  the  Mexicans  call  yerba  de  la 
vibora  ‘  rattlesnake  weed  ’ ;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’). 

This  is  the  name  of  a  creek  near  Chimayo. 

Nambe  Kwspp  ag.i’impiy  f  ‘  flat  oak-grown  mountain  ’  ‘oak’;  p'ag.i 
‘flatness’  ‘flat’,  referring  to  large  flat  surfaces;  '’iyp  locative  and 


lThe  Valley  Ranch  op.  cit.  (see  map  therein). 


2  Ibid. 
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adjective  forming  postfix;  pijjf  ‘mountain’).  The  word  piy f 
is  sometimes  omitted. 

This  mountain  is  somewhere  near  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio 
Chiquito  [22:22]. 

Nambe  Kuss^sewege  ‘place  of  the  rock  bowl’(&w  ‘stone’  ‘rock’;  s&Bgwe 
‘bowl’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

This  is  a  dell  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 

Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak.  “The  lagune  on  Lake  Peak  is  of  course  lower 
than  the  summit.”1  “Prayer-plumes  are  found  on  the  Sierra  de 
San  Mateo  (Mount  Taylor)  [29:115],  as  well  as  at  the  lagune  on 
Lake  Peak  [22:54],  near  Santa  Fe.”2  This  lake  is  probably  iden¬ 
tical  with  ’ Agatf  s^nupiylcewepoJc'wi  [22: unlocated]  and  Crystal 
Lakes  [22:unlocated].  See  ’ Agatf %nupiyf  [22:54],  and  Aga 
tfs^nupiylcewepokwi  ‘ Crystal  Lakes ’  ‘Spirit  Lakes’,  all  under  [22: 
unlocated]. 

Nambe  Mountains.  Bandelier  mentions  “the  high  mountains  of 
Nambe”3  and  “Sierra  de  Nambe.”4  He  evidently  refers  to  the 
section  of  the  Santa  Fe  Range  near  Nambe. 

Nambe  Nq.mpibu’u  ‘red  earth  corner’  (ngyf  ‘earth’;  pi  ‘redness 
‘red’;  bviu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  is  a  locality  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  l$wsg,ylcepo  ‘sharp  rock-pine  water’  {ywstiyf  ‘rock-pine’ 
‘Pinus  scopulorum’;  Tee  ‘sharpness’  ‘sharp’;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’). 
The  name  refers  to  sharp  pine-needles. 

This  is  given  bv  the  old  cacique  of  Nambe  as  the  Nambe  name 
for  the  creek  which  the  Mexicans  call  Rio  Panchuelo.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  information  is  correct.  The  creek 
is  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  mountains  northeast  of  [25:15]  and 
to  be  tributary  to  Santa  Cruz  Creek  [22:17].  For  discussion  of 
this  perplexing  matter  see  [25:15]. 

(1)  Nambe  ’  Ohgyws^tetsiH  ‘canyon  of  the  dwelling-place  of  an  uniden¬ 
tified  species  of  medicinal  weed  called  by  the  Mexicans  contra 
yerba’  (’ Okayweg,  ‘ contra yerba’;  te  ‘ dwelling-place’;  tsiH  ‘can- 
yon’). 

(2)  Span.  El  Rito  ‘the  creek’. 

This  place  is  in  the  mountains  northeast  of  Nambe. 

(1)  San  Juan  ’ Om%ygz,  ’  Omsyyge’ynpopi,  said  to  mean  ‘crooked  chin’ 
‘crooked  chin  springs’  (’<?  ‘chin’;  m%y(je  ‘crookedness’  ‘crooked’; 
’if? f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  popi  ‘spring’  <po 
‘water’,  jpi  ‘to  issue’). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Ojitos  ‘the  little  springs’. 

This  is  a  locality  on  the  lower  course  of  [22:10]  but  not  found 
on  sheet  [9], 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  12,  note,  1892. 

‘Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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a  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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Nambe  Padabu’u  ‘corner  where  the  fish  was  desired’  (pa  ‘fish’;  da1  a 
‘to  wish’  ‘to  want’  ‘to  desire’;  bu’u,  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 
For  the  name  cf.  San  Ildefonso  KedawPi  [17:  unlocated].  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  name  was  originally  applied  were 
not  known  to  the  informant. 

The  place  is  said  to  be  a  large  dell  in  the  mountains  near  the 
upper  course  of  the  Maliyipovoe  [22:39]. 

Span.  Bio  Panchuelo.  See  wseylcepo  under  [22:  unlocatecl],  above, 
and  Topimpcg.yqdipfhidu  [25:15]. 

Pecos  Baldy.  This  is  a  high  peak  somewhere  in  the  mountains  east 
of  Nambe. 

A  three  days’  jaunt  [from  Valley  Ranch]  will  take  you  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Pecos  [22:62] — Pecos  Baldy,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Truchas 
Peaks  [22:13],  towering  still  higher.1 

Nambe  “Po-nyi  Num-bu.”2 

Higher  up  [than  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]  ]  toward  Chimayo  [22:18],  there  are 
said  to  be  well  defined  ruins  on  the  mountain  sides,  the  names  of  two  of  which 
are  Po-nyi  Num-bu  and  Yam  P’ham-ba.2 

For  “Yam  P’ham-ba”  see  [29:45].  The  writer’s  Nambe  inform¬ 
ants  had  never  heard  this  name  Po-nyi  Num-bu  and  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  there  is  a  pueblo  ruin  by  this  name.  They 
thought  the  name  may  be  a  mistake  for  Pon fit‘ij,yw%bu’u  [22:21], 
but  they  knew  of  no  ruin  at  the  latter  place.  It  is  not  clear  from 
Bandelier’s  text  from  which  Tewa  village  he  obtained  the  name. 
Cf.  Nambe  Sqntinead'or)wikeji  under  [22:  unlocated],  below. 

Nambe  PutPaia  ‘swollen  buttocks  slope’  (pu  ‘region  about  the  anus 
‘buttocks’;  ti  ‘swTollenness’  ‘swollen’;  Va  ‘steep  slope’). 

This  place  is  somewhere  near  the  upper  course  of  Nambe  Creek 
[22:37].  Cf.  Nambe  PutPapo  [22:unlocated],  below.  There  are 
springs  at  the  place,  it  is  said. 

Nambe  PutPapo  ‘swollen  buttocks  slope  water',  referring  to  PutPcPa , 
above;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’. 

This  is  a  creek  which  takes  its  name  from  Put  Pa- a  (see  above), 
but  under  what  name  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

PiPondiwe  ‘place  where  the  red  paint  is  dug’  (pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’; 
Tdoyf  ‘to  dig’;  ’ iwe  locative). 

This  is  a  deposit  of  bright  red  paint  situated  about  2  miles  east 
of  Santa  Fe,  the  informants  think  north  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  [22:55] 
in  high  land  a  few  hundred  yards  from  that  creek.  This  paint 
was  used  for  body  painting.  It  is  said  that  Jicarilla  Apache  still 
go  to  the  deposit  to  get  this  paint  and  sometimes  sell  it  to  the 
Tewa.  See  pi  (under  Minerals). 


1  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  83,  1892. 
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(1)  Eng.  Rincon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rincon  ‘the  corner’.  =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  mountain  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Pecos  Pueblo 
ruin  [29:33]  and  due  east  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  Rincon,  upon  whose  peak  the  cross  [of  the  Penitentes]  is  set,  is  only  a 
half  day’s  ride  from  the  Valley  Ranch  [29:unlocated],  and  the  trip  is  worth 
making  for  the  view,  as  well  as  to  get  an  idea  of  the  terrible  climb  it  must  be 
for  the  suffering  and  laden  Penitentes,  who  choose  always  the  steepest,  roughest 
way.1 

(1)  Eng.  Rio  Chiquito  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  Chiquito  ‘little  river’,  see  [22:22]. 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  town  on  the  Rio  Chiquito  near  Chimayo 
[22:18].  Some  Chimayo  blankets  are  woven  there,  it  is  said.  Cf. 
[22:22]. 

Span.  “Sierra  de  Santa  Barbara”2  ‘the  mountains  of  Saint  Barbara’, 
the  name  referring  perhaps  to  the  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains 
near  Santa  Barbara  settlement  [8:99]. 

?Santuario  Mountains.  Bandelier  mentions  “the  Santuario”. 3  Hew- 
ett,  perhaps  following  Bandelier,  uses  the  expression  “Sur  le 
Santuario.”4  Whether  there  are  mountains  by  this  name  has  not 
been  learned;  Hewett  understands  that  there  are.  No  map  known 
to  the  writer  shows  any  place  named  Santuario  other  than  Santu¬ 
ario  settlement  [22:20]. 

Sapapiyf  of  obscure  etymology  (sa  apparently  the  same  as  sa  of 
n&saty  ‘it  makes  a  rushing  sound’,  said  of  water  <ng,  ‘it’,  sa  ‘to 
make  a  rushing  sound’,  ty,  ‘to  say’;  pa  apparently  ‘to  crack’ 
‘state  of  being  cracked’  ‘cracked’;  pir/j=  ‘mountain’).  The  verb 
pa  is  used  of  unfolding  leaves,  but  the  word  can  not  be  explained 
as  referring  to  unfolding  tobacco  leaves  because  sa  ‘tobacco’  has 
a  different  intonation.  Nor  can  it  mean  ‘cracked  excrement’  for 
sa  ‘excrement’  has  still  a  different  intonation. 

The  mountain  is  somewhere  near  the  pass  [22:23],  to  which  it 
appears  to  give  the  name.  The  mountain  is  well  known  to  the 
Tewa  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  of  the  range.  One  of 
the  boys  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  is  named  Sapapiyf. 

Nambe  Syywsepylcwaje  ‘height of  the  sandstone  and  the  rabbitbrush’ 
(saywse  ‘ sandstone u,py  ‘ rabbitbrush’  ‘Chrysothamnus bigelovii  ’; 
Jcwaje  ‘height’). 

This  mountain  is  between  ’  Agatf %nupiy  f  [22:54]  and 
Paqw%mpir)f  [22:57]. 

1  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit.  The  pamphlet  contains  an  illustration  of  the  cross  and  a  map  showing 

the  location  of  Rincon. 

2  Bandelier  in  Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Amer.,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  37,  1881. 

3  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84,  1892. 

<  Communautfe,  p.  33,  1908. 
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Nambe  Sen tineua' qywikej i  of  obscure  et}Tmology  (sqntineJa  apparently 
<Span.  sentinela  ‘guard’  although  the  writer  learned  of  no  such 
Span,  place-name;  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  < ’’oywi  ‘ pueblo,’  Jeeji 
‘old’  postpound).  A  Nambe  informant  gave  this  as  the  name  of 
a  pueblo  ruin,  which  he  located  a  short  distance  north  of  [22:21]. 

(1)  Eng.  Spirit  Lake.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2).  “Spirit  Lake.”1 

(2)  Span.  Laguna  del  Espiritu  Santo  ‘Holy  Ghost  lake.’ 
=  Eng.  (1).  “Espiritu  Santo  Lake.”2 

The  trail  to  Spirit  Lake  follows  a  charming  little  stream  ten  miles  through 
the  woods,  up  an  appropriate  canon,  to  where  the  little  lake  lies  hidden  away 
in  the  woods,  surrounded  by  high  rock  walls,  some  11,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
A  few  miles  beyond  the  white  sign  which  points  to  Spirit  Lake,  the  trail 
emerges  from  the  trees  into  an  open  glade.  On  the  right  is  Santa  Fe  Baldy 
[22:53],  12,623  feet  above  the  sea,  snowcapped  the  greater  part  of  the  year; 
on  the  left,  but  a  little  lower,  is  Lake  Peak  [22:54],  a  crater  long  burnt  out, 
which  now  holds  the  Crystal  Lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Santa  Fe  [22:55] 
and  Nam  bee  [22:37]  Rivers.  Far  below,  between  the  peaks,  lies  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  River  is  traceable  to  its  very 
source  by  its  fringe  of  trees.1 

The  map  given  in  the  pamphlet  cited  shows  Spirit  Lake  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  southeast  of  the  summit  of  Baldy  Peak  [22:53].  The  data  available 
do  not  warrant  identifying  “Spirit  Lake”  with  any  of  the  Tewa  lake  names 
of  this  region.  Illustrations  of  this  beautiful  little  lake  have  been  published.3 

See  ’  Ag.atf s^nupiy  f  [22:54]  and  ’  Agatf s^nupiijkewepokwi 
‘ Crystal  Lakes’  ‘  Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak’,  all  under  [22:  unlocated]. 

“Stewart  Lake.”1  . 

This  lake  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Spirit  Lake  [22: 
unlocated],  and  is  probably  situated  in  the  mountains  east  of 
NambA 

Nambe  TabU? oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  the  little  pile  of  grass’  ( ta 
‘grass’;  bui  ‘  small  roundish  pile’;  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <oywi 
‘pueblo’,  Tceji  ‘old’  postpound). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  pueblo  ruin  in  the  hills  southeast  of  NambA 

T'armcjog.e,  T amuj OQepokw i  ‘place  of  the  great  dawn’  ‘lake  of  the 
place  of  the  great  dawn’  ( t'amu  ‘dawn’  <t'a  ‘day’,  mu  ‘heat 
lightning’  ‘northern  lights’;  jo  augmentative;  g_e  ‘down  at’ 
‘over  at’;  pokwi  ‘lake’  <po  ‘water’,  kwi  unexplained). 

This  place  and  lake  are  most  sacred  to  the  Tewa,  being  men¬ 
tioned  in  songs  connected  with  cachina  worship.  Most  of  the 
informants  .said  that  they  had  heard  the  name  of  the  lake  and 
place,  but  do  not  know  the  location.  Several,  including  one  very 

1  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit. 

2  Land,  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  22,  1906. 

3  Ibid.,  opp.  p.  23;  also  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit. 
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trustworthy  San  Ildefonso  informant,  place  T'amujog_e  somewhere 
in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe,  as  indeed  the  name  might  sug¬ 
gest  the  location  to  be.  The  informant  referred  to  insists  that  it 
is  a  real  place,  not  mythical. 

Nambe  TubagebxCu  ‘bowed  back  corner’  (Tubag_e,  see  Txboge'o yw \kej i 
[22:unlocated],  below;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  is  a  corner  in  the  hills  near  the  upper  course  of  Hahypowe 
[22:39];  see  T ubagd oywikej i  [22:unlocated],  below. 

Nambe  T> ibag.e’ oywi kej i  ‘bowed  back  pueblo  ruin’  (tu  ‘back’;  bag.e 
state  of  being  ‘bowed’  ‘bent  as  under  a  load’;  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo 
ruin’  <  ’ oyw\  ‘pueblo’,  fceji  ‘old’  postpound). 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  at  Tubagebu’u,  a  dell  in  the  hills  some¬ 
where  near  the  upper  course  of  Mahypowe  [23:46].  See  Tnbage- 
bu’u  [22:  unlocated],  above. 

Nambe  Tf  ii’jopiyf ,  Tf  u’jokewe,  Tfu’jo ,  Tf  xi’jd’eoi  obscure  etymol- 
ogy  (t f  u'jo  said  by  the  old  Indian  who  gave  the  name  to  refer  to 
some  kind  of  black  material;  this  is  all  he  would  explain,  and  no 
other  informant  of  whom  inquiry  was  made  was  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  at  all;  pir/f  ‘mountain’;  Icewe  ‘peak’;  ’ e  diminutive). 

This  is  a  mountain  north  of  Baldy  Peak  [22:53]  and  south  of 
Kujot f  a  [22:31].  It  is  a  high  mountain,  it  is  said,  but  not  so  high 
as  Baldy  Peak. 

San  Juan,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Nambe  Wijo’ Qywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  of 
the  great  gap,’  referring  to  [22:29]  ( Wijo,  see  [22:29];  ’ oywikfji 
‘pueblo  ruin’  <  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo,’  keji  ‘old’  postpound). 

This  pueblo  pla}Ts  an  important  role  in  one  version  of  the  Tewa 
migration  legend.  It  was  built,  so  it  is  related,  by  the  united 
Summer  and  Winter  people  after  they  had  wandered  separated 
for  generations.  It  was  here  that  two-cacique  government  was 
first  instituted.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  this  ruin  has  not 
hitherto  been  mentioned  in  print.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
learn  of  its  location  more  definitely  than  that  it  is  somewhere  in 
or  near  the  great  gap  [22:29].  It  is  said  that  the  ruin  is  not  very 
large.  See  [22:29]. 

Nameless  mineral  spring.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Fritz  Muller,  of  Santa 
Fe,  owns  a  mineral  spring  situated  in  the  hills  south  of  Nambe 
and  east  of  Tesuque.  The  water  is  cold.  Some  of  it  has  been 
bottled  and  sold  in  Santa  Fe. 

[23]  NAMBk  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  23)  shows  some  of  the  country  around  Nambe 
Pueblo,  especially  to  the  south.  The  region  is  claimed  by  the 
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Nambe  Indians  and  nearly  all  the  place-names  were  obtained  from 
them  and  are  in  the  Nambe  dialect. 

[23:1]  Nambe  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[23:2]  Nambe  ’ Ol'iip^ygeko/iu’u  ‘ arroyo  behind  the  hills’,  referring  to 
[23:3]  (’ Okupser/fje,  see  [23:3];  kohuho  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’ 
<  ~ko  ‘barranca,’  hu\c  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

The  Mexican  water-mill  [23:4]  is  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
mouth  of  this  arroyo. 

[23:3]  Nambe  ’ Oku ,  ’ Okukwaje  ‘the  hills’  ‘the  hill  heights’  (’ oku 
‘  hill  ’;  Jcwaje  ‘  height’).  This  name  refers  definitely  to  the  heights 
indicated,  southwest  of  Nambe  Pueblo  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  arroyo  [23:2].  The  name  refers  also  vaguely  to  all  the  hills 
south  of  Nambe  or  even  to  hills  anywhere.  The  region  beyond 
[23:3]  or  beyond  the  hills  in  general  is  called  ’ okupsgyge  or  ’ oku - 
kwajepeeyge  (pse yge  ‘  beyond  ’).  An  old  trail  leads  from  Nambe 
Pueblo  across  [23:3]  to  [23:49]. 

[23:4]  Nambe  Po’o,  JVclmbe’iHpo,o,  JVq,mbe’iHpo,d,'iwe  ‘the  water-mill’ 
‘the  water-mill  by  Nambe’  ‘place  of  the  water-mill  by  Nambe’ 
(po  ‘water’;  ’<?  ‘metate’;  JSfqmbe’e ,  see  [23:5];  ,iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  Hwe  locative). 

This  Mexican  water-mill  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Nambe 
Creek  [23:1]  and  a  short  distance  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  arroyo 
[23:2].  Indians  and  Mexicans  living  about  Nambe  have  much 
wheat  and  maize  ground  at  this  mill. 

[23:5]  (1)  Nambe! oywi,  Nqmbe’e  ‘pueblo  of  the  roundish  earth’  ‘the 
roundish  earth’,  referring  probably  to  a  mound  of  earth  (Nqmbe’e^ 
see  [25:30];  oywi  ‘pueblo’).  This  name  was  originally  given 
to  the  pueblo  ruin  [25:30]  which  is  now  distinguished  as 
Nqmbe’oywikeji  or  Nqmbekeji  (keji  ‘old’  pcstpound);  for  the 
etymology  of  the  name  see  [25:30].  All  of  the  forms  of  the 
name  quoted  below  are  with  exception  of  one  of  the  Oraibi  names 
and  one  of  the  Span,  names  either  identical  or  akin.  “San 
Francisco  Nambe.”1  “Nambe.”2  “Nambe.”3  “Vampe.”4 
“Namba.”5  “NamiTe.”6  “Nainpe.”7  “Mambo.”8  “Mambe.”9 

1  Vetancurt  (ca.  1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  hi,  p.  317,  1871. 

2  MS.  ca.  1715  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  p.  193,  1890. 

3  D’Anville,  map  Am&ique  Septentrionale,  1746. 

*  Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map,  1810. 

5  Bent  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corres.,  p.  211,  1850. 

6  Simpson,  Report  to  Sec.  War,  2d  map,  1850. 

7  Domenech,  Deserts  North  Amer.,  ii,  p.  63,  1860. 

8  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hep.  for  1864,  p.  191,  1865. 

o  Ibid,  for  1867,  p.  212,  1868. 
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“San  Francisco  de  Nambe.”1  “Nambi.” 2  “Na-imbe,”3  given  as 
Tewa  name.  “  Na-im-be,” 4  given  as  Tewa  name.  “  Nambe  ”  or 
“Nambe." 5  Bandelier  uses  these  forms  promiscuously  through¬ 
out  his  Final  Report.  “  Numi;”  6  this  is  given  as  the  Hano  Tewa 
form;  it  is  evidently  merely  a  poor  spelling  of  JVq.mbe’e;  cf. 
Fewkes’  spelling  of  the  Hano  form  given  below.  “Na-i-mbi;”7 
given  as  the  Tewa  form.  On  hearing  a  pronunciation  of  this 
spelling  a  Tewa  Indian  said,  “  Mr.  Bandelier  didn’t  hit  it  as  nearly 
as  the  old  Mexicans  did.”  The  name  has  two,  not  three  syllables. 
“  Na-i-mbi  ”  sounds  like  Tewa  nqiimbi  ‘  our 5  (n&  I;  Hy  f  2+  plural 
sign;  bi  possessive).  “Nambe;”8  given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  form; 
cf.  Stephen’s  spelling  of  the  Hano  Tewa  form,  given  above. 
“  Na-im-bai.”  9  “Nambe  (from  Nam-be-e, the  native  name,  proba¬ 
bly  referring  to  a  round  hill  or  a  round  valley).”  10  “Nambee.”11 

(2)  Picuris  “Nammo'lona  ‘little  mound  of  earth.’”12  This  is 
important  as  a  corroboration  of  the  meaning  of  the  Tewa  name. 
With  the  syllable  -mol-  cf.  Tewa  -be:e  and  Isleta  -bur-  in  the 
Isleta  form  quoted  below. 

(3)  Isleta  “Namburuap”,13  given  as  the  Isleta  form.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  old  Isleta  name.  With  the  syllable  -bur-  cf. 
Tewa  be’e ,  Picuris  -mol-. 

(4)  Isleta  sing.  “ Nambe-huide”,  plu.  “  Nambehun”;14  given  as 
Isleta  name  for  the  Nambe  people.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is 
merely  a  Span,  loanword. 

(5)  Jemez  Ndmbe’e.  The  Nambe  people  are  called  Ndmbete- 
tsa’df  (tsa’cif  ‘people’). 

(6)  Cochiti  NambFse.  This  is  the  old  name.  The  people  are 
called  Nambs&’s&mae,  (vise  ‘people’).  Cf.  especially  Acoma  (8). 

(7)  Cochiti  Nambe.  This  is  merely  a  Span,  loanword. 

(8)  Acoma  “Nome'e”.13  Cf.  especially  Cochiti  (6). 

(9)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tdkwivietewa  ‘Tewa  near  the  mountains’ 
(; tolcwi  ‘mountain’  ‘mountain  range’;  ve’e  ‘at’  ‘near’;  tewa 
<Tewa  Tewa  ‘Tewa’).  This  name  is  applied  by  the  Hopi  to  the 
the  Nambe  and  Tesuque  Tewa. 


1  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

2  Cooper  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  p.  161,  1870. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  124, 1890. 

« Ibid.,  p.  260. 

3  Ibid.,  passim. 

6  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37, 1891. 

7  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  H,  p.  83,  1892. 

8  Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  i,  p.  614,  1900. 

9  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 

10  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  15,  1910. 

n  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit. 

12  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

13  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

H Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1885,  cited  in  Handbook  Inds,,  pt.  2,  p.  15,  1910. 
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(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Nambe.  This  is  merely  a  Span,  loanword. 

(11)  Eng.  Nambe  Pueblo,  Nambe  Pueblo,  Nambe,  Nambe. 
(<Span.). 

(12)  Span.  Nambe.  (<Tewa  Nqmbde). 

(13)  Span.  “San  Francisco  Nambe”.1  “San  Francisco”.2  “St. 
Francis”.3  “San  Francisco  de  Nambe”.4  This  saint-name  is  no 
longer  in  use,  although  it  is  well  known  to  the  Indians  that  St. 
Francis  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  pueblo. 

Nambe  is  the  second  village  known  by  the  name  Nqmbde.  The 
first  village  called  Nymbe’e  is  the  pueblo  ruin  [25:30],  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder,  is  a  very  ancient  pueblo.  Cf.  Nambe 
settlement  under  [23:unlocated]. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Indians  now  inhabiting  Nambe  Pueblo, 
Bandelier  says:  “The  people  of  Nambe  are  a  compound  of  origi¬ 
nal  Tehuas  [Tewa],  of  Navajos,  and  of  Jicarilla  Apaches”.5  The 
writer’s  Nambe  informants,  wlio  were  reliable,  stated  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  any  appreciable  amount  of  Navaho  or  Jicarilla 
Apache  blood  existing  in  the  Nambe  body  of  Indians.  They  said 
further  that  there  is  not  a  single  Athapascan  Indian  settled  at 
Nambe  at  present,  but  that  one  of  the  former  caciques  of  the 
pueblo  was  of  Navaho  extraction.  Bandelier  mentions  as  former 
pueblos  of  the  Nambe  Indians:  “T’o  B’hi-pang-ge  ”  (a  name  which 
means  merely  ‘bejmnd  the  mountain’  [25:14]  and  could  be  applied 
to  any  or  all  of  the  pueblo  ruins' [25:18],  [25:23],  and  [25:30]  and 
perhaps  to  other  pueblos;  see  introduction  to  sheet  [23]);  “Ke 
gua-yo”  [22:40];  “A-ga  Uo-no”  [22:41];  and  “Ka-a-yu”  [22:42]. 6 

Hewett7  mentions  as  former  pueblos  of  the  Nambe  these  same 
four  village  names  given  by  Bandelier,  and  adds  /Ssepsewe  [4:8]: 

Plus  loin,  ce  sont  les  ruines  de  Keguaya  [22:40],  a  quelques  milles  a  Test  de 
Nambe  et  de  Tobipange  [see  above],  4  8  milles  au  nord-est;  on  suppose  que  ce 
sont  celles  des  villages  historiques  des  Nambe.  Les  ruines  d’Agauono  [22:41] 
et  de  Kaayu  [22:42]  sur  le  Santuario,  it  quelques  milles  plus  loin  au  nord-est, 
indiquent  probablement  l’ancienne  residence  de  certains  clans  des  Nambe,  et 
les  traditions  rattachent  cette  tribu  4  celle  des  Sepawi  sur  l’oued  El  Rito,  dans 
la  valine  du  Chama. 


JVetancurt  ( ca .  1693)  in  Teatro  Hex.,  m,  p.  317, 1871. 

2  Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Amer.,  il,  p.  425,  1748. 

3 Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  80,  1855. 

*  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 

6  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  261, 1890.  . 

6 Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  84.  1892.  Mr.  Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  he  made  special  inquiry  regarding 
these  names  while  at  Namb6  in  1895  and  was  informed  that  “T’o  B’hi-pang-ge”  is  a  ruin  in  the  Mora 
Mountains  about  6  miles  east  of  Nambd;  “Ke-gua-yo”  is  about  3  miles  southeast  of  Nambe,  and 
“A-ga  Uo-no”  (pronounced  Ag&wano  by  the  Nambd  informant)  about  4  miles  to  the  eastward,  in 
the  Mora  Mountains.  The  exact  localtiy  of  “Ka-a-yu”  could  not  be  given,  although  the  name  was 
known  to  the  Indians.  A  ruin  called  Kekwaii  is  situated  near  Ag^wano,  and  another,  known  as 
Kopiw£ri,  lies  about  5  miles  north  of  the  present  NambA 

7  Communautds,  p.  33,  1908. 
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Jeanqon1  writes: 

I  have  heard  some  stories  that  the  people  of  Nambe  lived  in  Pesede-uinge 
[5:37]  at  one  time,  but  have  not  been  able  to  corroborate  them  as  I  have  not 
had  the  time. 

Nambe  Indians  informed  the  writer  that  the  ruins  [22:40]. 
[22:41],  [22:42],  [23:36],  [25:8],  [25:18],  [25:23],  and  [25:30] 
were  built  and  inhabited  by  their  ancestors  at  various  times  in 
the  past.  The  unlocated  Wijo’oywikeji  [22:unlocated]  was  in¬ 
habited  by  their  ancestors  with  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Tewa 
Indians  of  other  villages.  The  old  Winter  cacique  of  Nambe 
knew  the  name  and  location  of  Ssgftxwe  [4:8]  and  said  the  Nambe 
or  Tewa  people  used  to  live  at  that  pueblo,  but  the  latter  infor¬ 
mation  was  gained  only  as  an  answer  to  a  leading  question.  A 
number  of  Tewa  knew  of  Ssepxwe  ruin,  but  not  one  seemed  to 
know  definitely  that  Nambe  people  used  to  live  there.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  offered  to  ask  only  one  San  Ildefonso  and  one  Santa 
Clara  Indian  about  the  tradition  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Nambe 
Indians  formerly  inhabited  P  ese^e’ oywikeji  [5:37].  They  had 
not  heard  of  such  a  tradition.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Jeanqon  ob¬ 
tained  his  information  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

There  is  at  present  only  one  estufa  (kiva)  at  Nambe,  and  this  is 
a  Winter  estufa.  The  only  cacique  is  a  Winter  cacique.  This 
estufa  is  of  the  round  above-ground  type,  like  the  south  estufa  of 
San  Ildefonso.  It  contains  some  faces  of  Jcosa  crudely  painted  on 
the  pillars  of  its  interior.  The  estufa  is  in  the  somewhat  irregular 
courtyard  of  the  village  about  200  feet  east  of  the  Government 
schoolhouse.  The  old  cacique  says  that  he  has  been  told  by 
Indians  now  dead  that  the  high  land  where  the  church  [23:10] 
stands  was  covered  in  earlier  times  with  houses  of  the  pueblo. 
See  [25:30],  [23:10],  [23:11],  [23:12],  [23:6],  [23:7],  [23:8],  [23:9]. 

[23:6]  Nambe  Tseku’u  ‘eagle  arroyo’  ( tse  ‘eagle’  of  any  species;  hii’u 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  whole  arroyo  is  called  thus.  Cf. 
the  names  [24:15],  [24:6],  [24:7],  and  [24:8].  The  part  of  this 
arroyo  immediately  west  of  Nambe  Pueblo  is  called  by  the  Nambe 
Indians  ‘west  arroyo’,  the  part  immediately  north  of  Nambd 
Pueblo  ‘north  arro}To’;  see  [23:7],  [23:8]. 

[23:7]  Nambe  Tsd mp ij e \rjfh u  “west  arroyo’  (tsclmpije  ‘west’ 
<tsqyf  ‘to  set’,  pije  ‘toward’;  ’’iyf  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The  part  of  the 
arroyo  [23:6]  immediately  west  of  Nambe  Pueblo  is  called  thus. 
See  [23:6],  [23:8].  Cf.  [23:12]. 


Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  of  the  Past,  Mar.-Apr.,  p.  108, 1911. 
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[23:8J  Nambe  Pimpije’rr) fhiCu  ‘north  arroyo’  ( pimpije  ‘north’ 
< p\Vf  ‘mountain’  ‘up  country’,  pije  ‘toward’;  ’’iyj’  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 
The  part  of  the  arroyo  [23:6]  immediately  north  of  Nambe 
Pueblo  is  called  thus.  See  [23:6],  [23:7].  Cf.  [23:12]. 

[23:9]  Nambe  4PP°>  ’’■^pog.e  ‘the  race-track’  ‘place  down  at  the  race¬ 
track’  (’^  ‘to  run’;  po  ‘track’  ‘trail’  ‘road’;  g_e  ‘down  at’ 
‘over  at’). 

This  track  for  ceremonial  foot-racing  is  now  seldom  used.  It 
extends  several  hundred  feet  in  an  east- west  direction  on  the  level 
land  north  of  the  part  of  the  Tsehii’u  [23:6]  called  Pimpije’lr)  f- 
hv? u  [23:8]  and  due  north  of  Nambe  Pueblo.  This  is  the  only 
race-track  which  at  present  exists  at  Nambe,  so  far  as  could  be 
learned. 

[23:10]  Nambe  Misate ,  JVdmbe’immisate  ‘the  church’  ‘Nambe  church’ 
( misate  ‘church’  <  misa  <  Span,  misa  ‘  Roman  Catholic  mass’,  te 
‘dwelling-place’  ‘house’;  JY^mbe’e,  see  [23:5];  ’’iyf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

[23:11]  Nambe  JSfw’u,  Nambenu’u  ‘below’  ‘  below  the  roundish  earth’ 
referring  to  [23:5]  (nuhi  ‘below’;  JV^mbe’e,  see  [23:5]).  This 
name  is  applied  to  a  strip  of  low  land  about  a  hundred  feet  wide 
extending  along  Nambe  Creek  [23:1]  at  Nambe  Pueblo.  It  is 
applied  especially  to  the  part  of  this  low  land  due  south  of  Nambe 
estufa  (see  [23:5])  and  just  west  of  the  gulch  [23:12]. 

There  is  a  spring  at  this  place  which  is  thought  to  contain  better 
water  than  that  obtained  from  the  creek  or  from  the  irrigation 
ditches. 

[23:12]  Nambe  T^ampije’iylcqhu'u  ‘eastern  arroyo’  (t'arnpije  ‘east’ 
Kt'ayf  ‘sun’, pije  ‘toward’;  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  Icqhu’u  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <  hq  ‘barranca’,  hii’u 
‘  large  groove  ’  ‘  arroyo’). 

This  is  a  small  gulch  just  east  of  Nambe  Pueblo.  Cf.  [23:7] 
and  [23 : 8]. 

[23:13]  Nambe  W’epirjj’  of  obscure  etymology  (V<?  unexplained,  possi¬ 
bly  meaning  ‘little  metate’  or  ‘little  scar’  but  the  intonation  is 
wrong  for  either  of  these  interpretations;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 

The  two  circles  on  the  map  indicate  the  location  and  extent  of 
the  hill  or  hills  thus  called. 

[23:14]  Nambe  Poqwawi’i  ‘drag  water  gap’  (po  ‘water’;  qwa  ‘to 
drag’;  wPi  ‘gap’).  Why  the  gap  is  thus  called  was  not  under¬ 
stood  by  the  informants.  A  San  Ildefonso  Indian  said  that  it 
refers  perhaps  to  the  sluggish  manner  in  which  water  flows  through 
the  sand. 

The  main  wagon  road  connecting  Nambe  with  Santa  Fe  passes 
through  this  gap. 
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[23:15]  Nambe  P'aboaikwaje ,  P'aboai  ‘height  of  the  roundish  hill  of 
the  yucca’  ‘roundish  hill  of  the  yucca’  (p'a,  yucca  ‘Yucca  bac- 
cata’;  boai  ‘roundish  hill’  of  large  size;  kwaje  ‘height’). 

The  ends  of  T'qntekwaje  [23:16]  tapering  toward  the  south  and 
east  are  called  thus.  See  [23:16]. 

[23:16]  Nambe  T'antekwaje  ‘sun  dwelling-place  height’  (t’ay f  ‘sun’; 

‘dwelling-place’  ‘house’;  kwaje  ‘height’)  For  the  name  cf. 
Pqnt'akwaje  [17:9].  The  name  is  peculiar  and  poetic. 

This  great  bare  hill  has  a  high  rounded  point  to  the  northwest. 
To  the  south  and  east  it  runs  out  into  P abo-iikwaje  [23:15].  See 
also  [23:17]. 

[23:17]  Nambe  P  qntebiku  ‘  sun  dwelling-place  corner’  (Pqnte-\  see 
[23:16]  ;  buhi  ‘  large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  large  dry  corner  is  west  of  and  sheltered  by  [23:16],  from 
which  it  takes  its  name. 

[23:18]  Nambe  KUajita’a  ‘gentle  slope  where  the  prairie-dogs  move 
about’  (kixa,  said  to  be  an  old  form  equivalent  to  ki  ‘prairie- 
dog’,  just  as  one  hears  in  modern  Tewa  both  pe  and  peaa  applied 
to  what  is  apparently  but  one  species  of  rodents,  resembling  kan¬ 
garoo  rats;  ji  ‘to  move  about,  at,  or  in  a  place’;  taka  ‘gentle  slope’). 
Prairie-dogs  actualty  live  at  the  place.  The  prairie  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  east  of  Nambe  Pueblo  is  called  thus.  Cf.  [23:22]. 

[23:19]  Nambe  Pibuhu’u ,  see  [24:39]. 

[23:20]  Nambe  Tajehuhi ,  see  [24:43]. 

[23:21]  Nambe  P awopiyf,  see  [24:44]. 

[23:22]  Nambe  Wobe  ‘high  plain’  (unanalyzable). 

The  name  refers  to  a  large,  level,  barren  area  exceeding  a  mile 
square. 

[23:23]  Namb o.Pxnfuqwxlcabodi'iyfkuhi  ‘arroyo  by  the  round  hills 
of  the  snaky  mountain-mahogany  thickets  ’,  referring  to  [23 :24] 
(P%n  fuqwxJcaboai,  see  [23:24];  \yf  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  runs  down  between  the  little  hills  [23:24]  and  the 
height  [23 :16]. 

[23:24]  Nambe  Psen fuqws&icaboM  ‘the  round  hills  of  the  snaky  moun¬ 
tain-mahogany  thickets’  (pxnfu  ‘snake’;  qw%  ‘mountain  mahog¬ 
any’  ‘Cercocarpus  parvifolius’;  ka  ‘denseness’  ‘dense’  ‘forest’ 
‘thicket’;  boai  Marge  roundish  pile’  ‘round  hill’). 

These  hills  give  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [23 :23]. 

[23:25]  (1)  Nambe  ’ Obipowe  ‘duck  creek’  (’obi  ‘duck’;  powe  ‘water’ 
‘creek’  <po  ‘water’,  we  locative). 

(2)  Tesuque  Kutqnihu’u  ‘pointed  rock  arroyo’,  referring  to 
[23:37]  ( Kutq’a -,  see  [23:37];  ni  a  Tesuque  form  of  ’{yf  locative 
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and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arro}To’).  It 
is  well  known  at  Nambe  and  Tesuque  that  the  names  differ. 

(3)  Span.  Chupadero  Creek  ‘sucking  place  creek’.  For  the 
name  cf.  [14:87],  [22:51],  [22:58].  The  upper  course  of  this 
arroyo  is  called  by  the  Nambe  Psepo ,  see  [23:34].  Name  [23:25] 
and  name  [23:34]  begin  to  be  applied  about  where  [23:33]  joins 
the  waterway.  Whether  the  Tesuque  and  Span,  names  apply  like 
the  Nambe  name  to  the  lower  course  only  or  include  [23:34]  has 
not  been  determined.  On  the  writer’s  first  visit  to  Nambe  it  was 
learned  that  ’  Ofiipowe  is  sometimes  also  called  ’JJpowe  ‘awl  creek’ 
(’y  ‘awl’  ‘punch’)  but  this  information  is  probably  incorrect. 
See  [23:37],  [23:34]. 

[23:26]  Nambe  Jympagi’Poku  ‘hills  of  the  broad,  fiat  place  of  the 
willows’,  referring  to  [23:27]  ('fqmp'agi,  see  [23:27];  ’iH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ’oku  ‘hill’).  These  low  hills  ai-e 
evidently  named  from  the  arroyo  [23:27]. 

[23:27]  Nambe  Jymp  agikohu’u  ‘broad,  flat  arroyo  of  the  willows’ 
(j&Vf  ‘willow’;  p'agi  ‘lai-geness  and  flatness’  ‘large  and  flat’; 
kqlmho  ‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  < ko  ‘barranca’,  h if u  ‘large 
groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’) . 

There  appear  to  be  now  no  willows  in  this  arroyo. 

[23:28]  Nambe  Sqywsekwage  ‘sandstone  mesa’  {syywcg,  ‘sandstone’; 
kwage  ‘mesa’  ‘height’).  It  is  said  that  the  Nambe  people  say  also 
Syywsewage;  the  last  two  syllables  they  do  not  understand,  but 
take  them  to  be  equivalent  to  -kwage. 

This  js  a  flattish  hill.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [23:29]. 

[23:29]  Nambe  /Sdyw8ekwage’iyqehu,\c,  Sdywqektvage’iy  fhu’u  ‘arroyo of 
sandstone  mesa’,  referring  to  [23:28]  (Syyw%kwage,  Saywxwage , 
see  [23:28];  \yf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu’u 
‘  large  groove  ’  arroyo  ’). 

[23:30]  Nambe  Tsewa^i  ‘great  yellow  gap’  ( tse  ‘yellowness’  ‘yellow’; 
wcui  ‘wide  gap’).  Cf.  Ts%waM  [15:23].  A  yellowish  hill  appears 
to  be  called  bv  this  name.  The  name  gives  rise  to  that  of  [23 :31]. 

[23:31]  Nambe  Tsewaaihu’u  ‘great  yellow  gap  arroyo’,  referring  to 
[23:30]  ( Tsewcui ,  see  [23:30];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  arroyo’). 

[23:32]  Nambe  ’ In/sytebe’e  ‘round  smoke  house’  (’ infse  ‘smoke’;  te 
‘dwelling-place’  ‘house’;  be’e  ‘roundishness’  ‘roundness  like  a 
ball’).  Why  the  name  is  given  was  not  known  to  the  writer’s 
informants. 

[23:33]  Nambe  Tqntywp\yqvooge  ‘flute  talk  delta’  (tqy  /  ‘hollow  tube’ 
‘flute’;  tyw%  said  to  mean  ‘to  talk’  ‘to  whistle’,  the  ordinary 
word  meaning  ‘to  talk’  beingsimply  ty\  ’i^yTocative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  qwoge  ‘  delta ’  ‘  down  where  it  cuts  through  ’  <  qwo 
‘to  cut  through’,  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  Why  the  name  is 
given  was  not  known  to  the  informants. 
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[23:34]  Nambe  Psepo,  see  [22:38]. 

[23:35]  Nambe  Puywsekwaje  ‘buttocks  thorn  height’  ( pu  ‘region 
about  the  anus’  ‘buttocks’;  ywse  ‘thorn’;  Jcwaje  ‘height’). 

This  is  quite  a  high  mesa;  its  sides  though  steep  are  not  cliffs. 
Y\  hy  the  name  is  given  was  not  known  to  the  informants.  Cf. 
[23:36],  [23:38]. 

[23:36]  Nambe  Puywsg,  Jcwaje1  oywiJceji  ‘buttocks  thorn  height  pueblo 
ruin’  ( Puyws^Jcwaje ,  see  [23:35];  ’ qywiJceji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <  ',qyw\ 
‘pueblo’,  Jceji  ‘old’  postpound). 

This  is  an  ancient  adobe  pueblo  ruin,  said  to  have  been  inhab¬ 
ited  by  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Nambe  people. 

[23:37]  Nambe  Kufqdiwe,  KutadiH  ‘place  of  the  painted  rock’  ‘the 
painted  rock’  (leu  ‘rock’  ‘stone’;  ta'a  ‘a  painting’;  ’ iwe  locative; 
V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postpound). 

This  is  a  large  isolated  rock,  on  the  west  face  of  which  faint 
Indian  pietographs  as  well  as  partially  obliterated  Mexican  letters 
are  still  to  be  seen.  This  rock  gives  the  waterway  [23: 25]  its 
Tesuque  name. 

[23:38]  Nambe  PuywxJcwaje’infio’u  ‘projecting  point  of  buttocks 
thorn  height’,  referring  to  [23:35]  (PuywseJcwaje,  see  [23:35]; 
’’irjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  f Pu  ‘horizontally 
projecting  corner  or  point’). 

[23:39]  Nambe  Tanababuhu'u  ‘ arroyo  of  dry  field  corner’,  referring 
to  [23:40]  ( Tanababu’u ,  see  [23:40];  '  hvJu  ‘large  groove’ 
‘  arroyo’). 

[23:40]  Nambe  Tanababu’u  ‘dry  field  corner’  (ta  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’; 
naba  ‘cultivable  field’;  ba’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

It  is  said  that  this  arid  corner  was  cultivated  long,  long  ago. 
The  place  gives  the  name  to  the  gulch  [23:39]. 

[23:41]  Nambe  ’ ObajataJa  ‘gentle  slope  of  an  unidentified  species  of 
weed  called  ’’obaja’’  (’ obaja  a  kind  of  weed;  ta’a  ‘gentle  slope’). 

There  were  none  of  the  ’ obaja  weeds  on  the  slope  when  the 
writer  visited  it. 

[23:42]  Nambe  P’ ep* apqncli’1  ‘place  of  the  half-burnt  wood’  (p’ e 
‘wood’  ‘timber’  ‘log’;  pa  ‘to  burn’  ‘state  of  being  burnt’ 
‘burnt’;  pqyf  ‘half’  in  the  sense  of  ‘not  thoroughly  or  com¬ 
pletely’;  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  The  name 
refers  to  the  height  south  of  Nambe  Creek  opposite  [23:43].  No 
burnt  wood  was  seen  at  the  place. 

[23:43]  Nambe  Te\rjf}m\o  ‘cottonwood  arroyo  ’  (fe‘  cottonwood  tree’ 
‘  Populus  wislizeni’;  ’^./locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  dry  gulch  enters  Nambe  Creek  just  below  the  locality 
[23:45].  The  gulch  begins  at  the  locality  [23:44]. 
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[23:44]  Nambe  Kuk'sep'age  ‘  gravelly  flat  place’  ( kuk'%  ‘gravel’  <ku 
‘stone’,  as  in  ’ok'se  ‘  sand’;  jp  a  ‘  largeness  and  flatness’  ‘large 
and  flat’;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

This  is  a  high,  arid,  somewhat  sandy  and  gravelly  place.  Here 
[23:4:3]  begins. 

[23 : 45]  Nambe  Pofsejibe’e  ‘small  corner  of  the  yellow  squash(es)’  ( po 
‘squash’  ‘pumpkin’;  tseji  ‘yellowness’  ‘yellow’;  be’e  ‘small  low 
roundish  place’). 

This  is  a  little  dell  on  both  sides  of  Nambe  Creek  at  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  creek.  There  are  some  cottonwood  trees  there,  also 
cultivated  fields. 

[23 : 46]  Nambe  Mahypowe,  see  [22:39]. 

[23:47]  Nambe  Tsytsen  fihu’u  ‘  arroyo  of  the  yellow  tsy ,’  an  unidenti  ¬ 
fied  weed  ( Tsytsen  fi see  [25:58];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘ar¬ 
royo’).  Whether  the  name  Tsyisenfi-  referred  originally  to  this 
arroyo  or  to  the  mountain  [25:58]  is  uncertain. 

[23:48]  Nambe  Iiosoge ,  ’  Okuftxygekosoge  ‘place  of  the  big  arroyo’ 
‘place  of  the  big  arroyo  beyond  the  hills’  (ko  ‘barranca’;  so 
‘largeness’  ‘large’;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’ Okupsepge,  see 
under  [23:3]). 

The  upper  course  of  this  large  arroyo  is  called  Psefa^ahu’u 
see  [23:58]. 

[23:49]  Nambe  Tetssfkwaje  ‘  height  of  a  kind  of  whitish  earth  called 
tefsse  ’  found  at  this  place  and  of  which  no  use  is  made  <  te  un¬ 
explained,  ts%  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’).  Cf.  [23:50]. 

There  are  many  small  piles  of  stones  on  top  of  this  height, 
seemingly  placed  there  for  some  religious  purpose.  See  [23:50], 
[23:51],  [23:52]. 

[23 : 50]  Nambe  Tefssebu’u  ‘  corner  of  a  kind  of  whitish  earth  called 
tefs%’  (Tefsse-,  see  [23:49];  buiu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  Cf. 
[23:49].  This  name  is  applied  to  the  locality  between  [23:49]  and 
the  arroyo  [23:48].  See  [23:49],  [23:51],  [23:52]. 

[23 :51]  A  large  artificial  pile  of  earth. 

[23 : 52]  Several  small  piles  of  stones. 

[23 :53]  Old  and  partially  obliterated  wagon  road  connecting  Nambd 
Pueblo  and  Callamongue  [21:25]. 

[23:54]  Nambe  Qwsttpupo'1 oku  ‘mountain  mahogany  roots  water  hill’ 
(qw%  ‘mountain  mahogany’  ‘Cercocarpus  parvifolius’  called  by 
the  Mexicans  palo  duro;  pu  ‘  base’  ‘root’;  po  ‘water’  ‘spring’; 
’oku  ‘ hill’).  It  was  said  that  there  is  no  place  called  merely 
Qwsepupo. 

This  small  hill  is  correctly  located  on  the  sheet.  The  old 
wagon  road  [23 : 53]  passes  between  this  hill  and  [23 : 49]. 
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[23:55]  Narnbe  Detsi’tfa,  ‘lean  coyote  slope’  (de  ‘coyote1;  tsi  ‘leanness’ 
‘lean’;  ’a’a  ‘steep  slope’). 

This  slope  runs  up  high  toward  the  south.  In  summer  it  is 
grassy  and  green.  The  white  stratum  [23:5G]  is  at  this  place. 

[23:56]  Namb  Qjpunf^tsse^funfse.bse’iwe  ‘the  white  white-earth’  ‘place 
of  the  white  white-earth’  ( J unfsg.  ‘a  kind  of  white  earth’,  see 
Minerals;  tsse  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  Hwe  locative). 

This  is  a  broad  stratum  of  white  at  a  place  [23:55],  marked  by 
the  presence  of  cliffs. 

[23:57]  Narnbe  Pagtfqdapo,  Pset' adapopi  ‘spring  of  the  deer  wanting 
to  tremble’  {pse.  ‘mule-deer’;  t'qda  ‘to  want  to  tremble’  ‘to  be 
about  to  tremble’  <fa,  usually  tfatfq,  ‘to  tremble’,  da? a  ‘to 
want’;  po  ‘water’  ‘spring’;  popi  ‘spring’  <po  ‘water’,  pi  ‘to 
issue’).  The  meaning  of  the  name  was  not  very  clear  to  the 
informants. 

This  is  a  perennial  spring  of  good  water  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  of 
soft  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  arrojm  bed.  The  spring  gives 
the  name  [23 :58]  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arroyo. 

[23:58]  Narnbe  Pset'adahuhi  ‘arroyo  of  the  deer  wanting  to  tremble’ 
said  to  refer  to  the  spring  [23:57]  ( Pset'qda ,  see  [23:57];  hw’u 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

The  upper  part  of  the  Kqsoge  [23:48]  is  called  thus. 

[23 : 59]  Narnbe  Nqmpihegi  ‘  red  earth  with  many  little  gulches  ’  (nqy  f 
‘earth’;  pi ‘redness’  ‘red’;  hegi  ‘gulched’  < hde  ‘ little  groove ’ 
‘gulch’  ‘arroyito’,  gi  as  in  many  adjectives  which  denote  shape). 
Cf.  [18:3]. 

The  large  region  bearing  this  name  is  reddish  in  color  and  much 
cut  by  small  gulches.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Nd'm.pibvlu 
[23 :60].  All  the  vague  region  beyond,  i.  e.  south  of  JVdmpihegi , 
is  called  Nqmpipseyge  ‘beyond  the  red  earth’  (p%yge  ‘beyond’). 

[23 : 60]  Narnbe  Nqrnpibu’u  ‘  large,  low,  roundish  place  of  the  red  earth  ’ 
( nqmpi -,  as  in  [23:59];  bu'u  ‘large,  low,  roundish  place’). 

[23:61]  Tesuque  Creek,  see  [26:1]. 

[23:62]  Tesuque  ’ Atqr/ws^pseyge’ir) flcqhw’u,  see  [26:2]. 

Unlocated 

Narnbe  names  of  places  not  at  all  definitely  located  are  included 

here. 

B i hilb iteqwa  ‘ the  houses  of  the  Vigils’  ( Bihil  <Span.  Vigil,  family 
name  +  bi  possessive  +teqwa  ‘house’  <  te  ‘dwelling-place,’  qwa 
denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle).  The  name  refers  to  a  group 
of  four  or  five  houses  near  Narnbe  Creek,  about  a  mile  east  of 
Narnbe  Pueblo.  The  houses  are  the  homes  of  Narnbe  Indians  the 
Mexican  family  name  of  most  of  whom  happens  to  be  Vigil. 
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Hence  the  name.  The  place  is  sometimes  called  in  Eng.  Upper 
Nambe. 

Nambd  BuwatalcuHwe  ‘dry  bread  stone  place’  ( buwa  ‘bread’;  ta  ‘  dry¬ 
ness’  ‘dry’;  leu,  leo  ‘stone’;  ’w  locative). 

A  place  east  of  Nambe.  Why  the  name  is  given  was  not  known 
to  the  informant. 

Nambe  Joheleevoe  ‘cane-cactus  arroyito  height’  {jo  ‘cane-cactus’ 
‘Opuntia  arborescens ’ ;  Tide  ‘little  groove’  ‘arroyito’  ‘gulch’; 
leevoe  ‘height’  ‘peak’).  The  name  may  refer  to  one  or  more  than 
one  arroyito. 

The  place  is  somewhat  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  KafuwiM  ‘leaf  point’  ( lea  ‘leaf';  f u’u  ‘horizontally  project¬ 
ing  corner’;  wili  ‘horizontally  projecting  corner’). 

This  is  a  height  east  of  Nambe.  See  Kaf  wwiiV qywjjeeji,  below. 

Nambe  Kafuwui’oywijeeji  ‘leaf  point  pueblo  ruin’  ( Kafuwui ,  see 
next  item  above;  ’ qyvoileeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <’ oyw\  ‘pueblo’,  Teeji 
‘old’  postpound).  This  is  the  name  applied  to  a  small  pueblo 
ruin  said  to  exist  on  top  of  KafuvoiM.  The  informant  knew  no 
details  concerning  it  and  nothing  about  its  history. 

Nambe  Kwsfp’iykqge  ‘oak  arroyo’  (kw%  ‘oak’;  jyf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  leq  ‘ barranca’;  g.e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

This  is  a  gulch  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Kowage,  Kowagenuhi  ‘place  down  where  the  hair  is  or  was 
dressed’  ‘place  down  beneath  where  the  hair  is  or  was  dressed’ 
{leowa,  ‘to  dress  hair’;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  nw’u  ‘beneath’). 

This  is  a  place  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Kuhaje,  Kuhaje’iwe  ‘the  hanging  rock’  ‘place  of  the  hanging 
rock’  {leu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’;  haje  ‘to  hang’  intransitive;  ’ iwe 
locative). 

Nambe  Kupiboui  ‘round  hill  of  the  red  rock(s)’  {leu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’;  pi 
‘redness’  ‘red’;  bo<U  ‘round  hill’).  Cf.  [25:40]. 

A  place  several  miles  southwest  of  Nambe;  some  Mexicans  live 
there,  it  is  said. 

Nambe  KypohiHu  ‘cob  creek’  {ley,  ‘cob’  ‘corn-cob’;  pohu’u  ‘creek 
with  water  in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  JivJu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

A  place  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 

Span.  Rio  de  en  Medio,  Rio  en  el  Medio,  ‘middle  river’,  said  to  be  a 
southern  tributary  of  Nambe  Creek.  Cf.  [22:28]. 

Eng.  and  Span.  Nambe  settlement.  The  name  Nambe  is  applied 
rather  vaguely  to  all  the  country  about  Nambe  Pueblo.  Nambe 
post-office  is  at  present  in  a  store  kept  by  a  Mexican  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  Nambe  Pueblo.  Some  Mexicans  who  live  a  short 
distance  east  of  Pojoaque  say  that  they  live  at  Nambe. 
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Nambe  tywsey j’Tcoge,  J^wse.yj’huhi  ‘rock-pine  arroyo’  (yvjsey f  ‘rock- 
pine’  ‘Pinas  scopulorum’;  Icq  ‘barranca’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’; 
hv?u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  is  an  arroyo  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Po’a’i'1  ‘place  of  the  steep  slope  by  the  water’  (po  ‘water’; 
Va  ‘steep  slope’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  is  a  place  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe.  It  is  north  of 
Podpndiwe;  see  next  item  below. 

Nambe  Pod^ndiwe  ‘empty  water  place’  (po  ‘water’;  ‘emptiness’ 

‘empty’;  ’iwe  locative). 

This  place  is  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe,  south  of  Po>a?iH ; 
see  above. 

Nambe  PoHypd’a  ‘cane  slope’  (po  ‘cane’,  probably  ‘  Phragmites 
communis’,  called  by  the  Mexicans  carrizo;  ’ iyj>  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  ’a’a  ‘steep  slope’). 

This  place  is  several  miles  southeast  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Pomawi ,  said  to  mean  ‘where  the  water  gouges  out’  (po 
‘water’;  mawi  said  to  mean  ‘to  gouge  out’,  but  this  is  doubtful). 

This  is  a  place  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  P\ywVi  ‘black  gap’  (p'eyf  ‘blackness’  ‘black’;  wPi  ‘gap’ 
‘pass’). 

This  is  a  gap  in  the  hills  south  of  Nambe.  It  is  said  that  the 
road  connecting  Nambe  and  Santa  Fe  which  passes  through  [23 :14] 
passes  also  through  this  gap. 

Nambe  Qwseyjjopo  ‘water  or  creek  of  an  unidentified  species  of  rodent 
resembling  the  woodrat’  (qwxypjo  a  species  of  rodent  <  qw%yf 
a  species  of  rodent,  jo  augmentative;  po  ‘water'  ‘creek’). 

This  is  a  creek  in  the  high  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  QwsentsiJcewe  ‘peak  of  the  eye  of  an  unidentified  species  of 
rodent  resembling  the  woodrat’  (qvospyf  a  species  of  rodent;  tsi 
‘eye’;  Icewe  ‘peak’  ‘height’). 

This  is  a  small  peak  in  the  high  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Sc&ylc  ohidu  ‘arroyo  of  an  unidentified  species  of  bush’  (s%yYo 
an  unidentified  species  of  bush  the  wood  of  which  is  very  hard; 
Icu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  is  an  arroyo  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Sq’ywsp, fukwaje  ‘squirrel  point  height’  (sq?yw%  a  kind  of 
squirrel;  fvdu  ‘ horizontally  projecting  point’;  Tcwaje  ‘height’). 

This  is  a  height  in  the  high  mountains  east  of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Sepohu’u  ‘  bluebird  creek’  (se  ‘bluebird’  of  several  species; 
pohu’u  ‘creek  with  water  in  it’  <  po  ‘water’,  hu\i  ‘large  groove’ 
‘  ai'ro}7o  ’). 

This  is  an  arroyo  situated  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  sheet 
[23].  Cf.  Sepolc&ie,  next  below. 
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Nambe  SepoTcede  ‘bluebird  water  height5  ( sepo -,  see  next  above;  keu>e 
‘height’). 

This  is  a  place  near  SepohPu ;  see  next  item  above. 

Nambd  Sihe’iyko  ‘belly-ache  arroyo5  {si  ‘ belly Tie  ‘ache’  ‘aching1’; 
’ irjf  locative  and  adjective-forming-  postfix;  Ico  ‘barranca’). 

This  is  a  gulch  somewhere  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  sheet 
[23]. 

Nambe  Tsepo-ie  ‘eagle’s  head’  ( tse  ‘eagle’  of  any  species;  po<ie  said  to 
mean  ‘head’  <  po  ‘head’,  ^unexplained).  Cf.  [24:37]. 

This  is  a  hillock  south  of  Nambe,  in  plain  sight  of  the  pueblo, 
probably  somewhere  near  [23:13].  The  name  was  not  known  to 
the  informants  with  whom  the  author  took  walks  in  the  hills  south 
of  Nambe. 

Nambe  Tsiwi’i  ‘  flaking-stone  gap  ’  (tsi’i  ‘flaking-stone’;  wi’i  ‘gap’). 

This  is  a  gap  in  the  hills  or  mountains  far  east  of  Nambe.  Cf. 
Tsiwibchii ,  next  below. 

Nambe  Tsiwibo-ii  ‘round  hill  by  flaking-stone  gap’,  referring  to 
Tsiwi’i ,  next  above  {bo<ii  ‘roundish  pile  or  hill’). 

Upper  Nambe,  see  BihiTbiteqwa  under  [23  :un located],  above. 

Vigil’s  place.  See  Bihilbiteqwa  under  [23: unlocated],  above. 

[24]  NAMBE  NORTH  SHEET 


This  sheet  (map  24)  shows  the  country  immediately  north  of  Nambe 

Pueblo.  No  ruins  are  known  to  exist  in  the  area.  The  place-names 

were  all  obtained  at  Nambe. 

[24 :1]  Nambe  H usage  ‘  the  large  arroyo  ’  (hu’u  ‘  large  groove  ’  ‘  arroyo  ’ ; 
so  ‘largeness’  ‘large’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

The  uppermost  course  of  this  arroyo,  which  is  canyon-like,  is 
called  KupitsiH;  see  [25:40].  The  Husog_e  flows  into  Kup^yfhu’u 
[21:11]. 

[24:2]  Nambe  Hyfoahegi  ‘one-seeded  juniper  belts  gulched’  (hu  ‘one- 
seeded  juniper’  ‘ .Tuniperus  monosperma’;  ba’a  ‘woman’s  belt’, 
probably  here  referring  to  belts  of  juniper;  hegi  ‘gulched’). 

A  large  high  area  of  broken  land  lying  north  of  the  central 
course  of  the  Husoge  is  called  thus.  It  is  said  that  until  a  few 
years  ago  the  northern  line  of  the  Nambe  Pueblo  land  grant  ran 
through  the  H^bahegi;  now  the  line  extends  south  of  this  place, 
it  is  said. 

[24:3]  Nambe  Psg.tehii’u,  see  [22:35]. 

[24:4]  Nambe  Belcehidu  ‘sharp  fruit  arroyo’  (pe  ‘ripeness’  ‘ripe’ 
‘fruit’;  Jce  ‘sharpness’  ‘sharp’,  said,  e.  g.,  of  cactus  thorns;  hu\i 
‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 
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[24:5]  (1)  Nambe  ’  Os  sew  e  ‘place  of  the  unidentified  weed  species  called 
’osse’  {’oss^  a  species  of  weed;  we  locative). 

(2)  Span.  Gallinero  ‘place  for  keeping  chickens’  ‘chicken  house 
or  yard’,  probably  so  called  because  of  fancied  resemblance  in  shape 
between  the  ridge  and  a  chicken  house. 

Both  Nambe  and  Span,  names  seem  to  refer  rather  vaguely 
to  the  whole  arid  locality. 

[24:6]  Nambe  Tseqwseywiii  ‘eagle-tail point’  {tse  ‘ eagle ’  of  any species; 
qwaeyf  ‘tail’;  wiii  ‘  horizontally  projecting  point’,  here  referring 
to  the  westward  projecting  end  of  the  little  hill).  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  names  on  the  sheet  which  contain  tse  ‘eagle.’ 

The  hill  by  this  name  gives  the  names  to  [24:7]  and  [24:81. 

[24:7]  Nambe  Tseqws^ywuipseyqe  ‘beyond  eagle-tail  point’,  referring 
to  [24:6]  ( TseqwseyioUi ,  see  [24:6];  pa^yqe  ‘bejmnd’).  This  name 
seems  to  be  applied  rather  definitely  to  the  locality  just  north  of 
the  hills  [24:6]. 

[24:8]  Nambe  TseqwseywUi’iyflm’u  ‘  arroyoby  eagle-tail  point’,  refer¬ 
ring  to  [24:6]  {Tseqwsgywi<ii,  see  [24:  6];  irjf  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix;  hu\i  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  flows  into  Kup  yyfhu’u  [21:11].-  Notice  the  places 
with  names  in  its  upper  course. 

[24:9]  Nambe  ’ OJcdwi’i  ‘sandy  gap’  {’oPq,  ‘sand’;  wi’i  ‘gap’).  This 
name  refers  definitely  to  a  gap  through  which  the  arroyo  [24:8] 
passes,  and  vaguely  to  the  whole  region  about  the  gap. 

[24:10]  Nambe  Nqntssey  fig_e  ‘place  of  the  white  earth’  {nqyf  ‘earth’; 
tseen fi  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’,  applied  to  the  White  Corn  Maiden 
and  found  in  some  other  place-names  <ts%  ‘white’,  nfi  un¬ 
explained  but  occurring  with  some  other  color  names;  g_e  ‘down 
at’  ‘ over  at ’). 

The  earth  is  whitish  at  this  place.  There  are  low  hillocks  on 
the  northern  side*of  the  arroyo  [24:8]. 

[24:11]  Nambe  P  etie  ‘trap  estufa’  (j/e  ‘trap’  of  any  kind;  tie 
‘estufa’).  For  the  name  cf.  Site’s  [19:43].  This  name  is  applied 
to  two  little  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  arroyo  [24:8]  near  the 
source  of  the  arroyo. 

[24:12]  Nambe  Mig.elkohw’u,  see  [21:32]. 

[24:13]  Nambe  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[24:14]  Nambe  Tsehu’u,  see  [23:6]. 

[24:15]  Nambe  Tseqwajo,  Tseqwajo’ oku  said  to  mean  ‘where  the  eagle 
dragged  very  much’  ‘hill  where  the  eagle  dragged  very  much’ 
{tse  ‘eagle’;  qwai  to  drag’;  jo  augmentative).  The  reason  for 
applying  the  name  was  not  known  to  the  informants.  There  are 
several  other  names  on  the  sheet  in  which  tse  ‘eagle’  appears. 
The  name  applies  to  a  small  hill  somewhat  farther  west  than  the 
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other  hills  shown  on  this  part  of  the  sheet.  The  old  trail  from 
Nambe  to  Cundayo  passes  east  of  this  hill. 

[24:16]  Nambe  PonfiP Ponfil: ' e’Pwaj e  ‘dodge  plumed  arroyo 
shrub  place’  ‘  dodge  plumed  arroyo  shrub  height’  ( ponfi  ‘plumed 
arroyo  shrub’  ‘ Fallugia  paradoxa  acuminata’;  &V®  ‘to  dodge’; 
Tcwaje  ‘height’).  The  verb  Pe!e  appears  to  be  used  much  as  is 
Eng.  ‘to  dodge.’  The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  was  not  under¬ 
stood  by  the  informants.  This  name  is  applied  to  two  ridges,  the 
more  southerly  one  having  a  depression  in  its  middle. 

An  old  trail  leading  to  P'ojo  [24:21]  passes  east  of  Pon fifce'e. 

[24:17]  Nambe  IJoAxpa 5 ? lcerne  ‘  fasting  thread  peak  or  height  ’ 
( Ilcusejjq ?%-,  see  [24:19];  Icewe  ‘peak’  ‘height’).  Perhaps  the 
name  Hcus^pa^-  was  originally  applied  to  the  arroyo  [24:19]. 
See  [24:18]. 

[24:18]  Nambe  Tdbapupi,  TdbapupiHwe  ‘cliff  roots  come  out ’  ‘place 
where  the  cliff  roots  come  out’  (tdba  ‘cliff’;  pu  ‘base’,  here 
‘root’; ‘to  come  out’  ‘to  issue’;  ’ iwe  locative). 

A  peculiar  mineral  formation,  probably  of  fossil  origin,  is  found 
at  this  place.  Straight  pieces  of  brownish  stone  resembling 
fragments  of  human  ribs  are  found  protruding  from  the  ground, 
‘coming  up’,  here  and  there  on  the  southern  slope  of  [24:17] 
near  the  base  of  some  low  cliffs.  These  pieces  of  stone  are  said 
by  the  Nambe  Indians  to  be  the  pu  ‘  roots’  of  the  cliff,  which  is 
conceived  of  as  having  roots  as  does  a  plant.  Earl  and  Archie 
Bolander,  sons  of  the  teacher  of  the  Government  Indian  school  at 
Nambe,  had  also  noticed  this  formation  and  had  supposed  it  to 
consist  of  fossilized  bones. 

[24:19]  (1)  Nambe  Hcus^pc^tsi^i  ‘fasting  thread  canyon’  ( ha ‘to 
fast’  ‘to  hold  a  religious  fast’;  pp^  ‘thread’;  tsfi  ‘canyon’). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  was  not  fully  understood  by  the 
informants.  It  is  not  clear  what  ‘  fasting  ’  has  to  do  with 
‘  thread  _ 

The  locality  would  be  a  good  place  to  fast  since  it  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  food  and  water.  There  is  ordinarily  not  even  a  thread¬ 
like  stream  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  ‘  canyon  ’.  This  waterway 
should  be  called  a  hPu  rather  than  a  fsi'i,  as  the  informants  re¬ 
marked;  cf.  -Icohu’u  in  Nambe  (2),  below.  Cf.  [24:17]  and  [24:21]. 

(2)  Nambe  To:babii!\r)f'kqliiUu  ‘cliff  corner  arroyo’  ( TdhabPu , 
see  [24:20];  \rjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Tcohii’a 
‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <Jco  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘  arroyo  ’).  This  name  is  applied  because  the  arroyo  is  conceived 
of  as  flowing  about  the  low  place  [24:20]. 

This  arroyo  and  the  arroyo  [24:25]  are  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  TsehPu  [24:14].  Cf.  [24:20]. 
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[24:20]  (1)  Nambe  HcMs&jMpibvtu  ‘fastening  thread  corner’,  probably 
referring  to  [24:19]  {HcUsepqjv-]  see  [24:19];  biohi  ‘large  low 
roundish  place’). 

(2)  Nambe  Tobabu’u  ‘cliff  corner’  job  a  ‘cliff’;  bv?u  ‘large  low 
roundish  place  ’).  The  corner  is  called  thus  because  it  is  surrounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  named  little  hills  with  cliffs  [24:17], 
[24:16],  [24:27],  and  [24:28].  The  arroyos  [24:19]  and  [24:25] 
ma}^  be  called  after  this  low  place. 

[24:21]  Nambe  P'ojo  ‘the  big  hole’  {f  o  ‘hole’;  jo  augmentative). 

This  hole  is  merely  a  natural  pit  or  cave  at  the  base  of  a  tall 
cliff.  Coyotes  sleep  and  raise  their  young  at  this  place  according 
to  an  old  informant.  An  old  trail  leads  between  [24:16]  and 
[24:17]  to  the  place.  The  gulch  by  the  hole  drains  into  the 
arroyo  [24:19].  See  [24:22]. 

[24:22]  Nambe  P'ojobti’u,  P ' oj opx ygebpu  ‘corner  by  the  big  hole’ 
‘corner  beyond  the  big  hole’,  referring  to  [24:21]  ( pojo ,  see 
[24:21];  b  vJu  ‘large  low  roundish  place’;  jtseyge  ‘beyond’).  The 
two  forms  of  the  name  refer  to  the  same  locality. 

[24:23]  Nambe  Ilodewe  ‘gray  coyote  place’  ( ho  ‘gray ness’  ‘gray’;  de 
‘  coyote  ’ ;  we  locative). 

This  place  is  a  short  distance  northwest  of  [24:32].  It  gives 
names  to  [24:24]  and  [24:25].  The  arroyo  [24:25]  begins  at  this 
place. 

[24:24]  Nambe  Hod^eweps^yge  ‘beyond  gray  coyote  place’,  referring  to 
[24:23]  ( Ilodewe ,  see  [24:23];  pseyge  ‘beyond’). 

The  arroyo  [24:19]  is  said  to  commence  at  this  place. 

[24:25]  (1)  Nambe  Ilod.ewehu’ u  ‘gray  coyote  place  arroyo’,  referring 
to  [24:23]  ( Ilodewe ,  see  [24:23];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 
So  called  because  it  begins  at  Hoijewe  [24:23]. 

(2)  TohabuhPu  ‘cliff  corner  arroyo’,  referringto  [24:20]  ( Tdba - 
bw’u,  see  [24:20];  hu?u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [24:19]. 

This  arroyo  and  the  arroyo  [24:19]  are  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Tsehidu  [24:14].  The  little  arroyo  [24:26]  is  tributary  to  [24:25]. 

[24:26]  Nambe  Ndwp  ejid/ihPu  ‘black  earth  arroyo’  ( nqpf  ‘earth’; 
pzyf  ‘  blackness’  ‘black’;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix;  hvJu  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  gulch  runs  into  the  arroyo  [24:25]. 

[24:27]  Nambe  Tss^he^yf  ‘white  morning’  (fsse  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’; 
heJiVOf  ‘morning’,  cf.  the  common  expression  heJ^ndiH  ‘in  the 
morning’  ‘morning’,  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming 

postfix). 

This  little  arid  knob  of  a  hill  has  a  very  pretty  and  poetic  name. 
The  old  trail  north  from  Nambe  passes  between  it  and  [24:15]. 

[24:28]  Nambe  fun fsePondP,  fun fspc  ondPkwaje  ‘place  where  the 
white  earth  called  funf%  is  dug’  ‘ height  where  the  white  earth 
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called  f 'un'fse  is  dug’  {fun  a  kind  of  white  earth  used  in  pottery 
making,  see  under  Minerals;  k'qyf  ‘to  dig’;  V*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  hwaje  ‘height’). 

A  horizontal  layer  of  pure  white  f  'un  runs  near  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  hill  contains  two  peculiar  cave-dwellings  [24:29]  and 
east  of  it  are  the  ‘  water-jar  on  the  head’  rocks  [24:30].' 

[24:29]  (1)  Nambe  Tobaqwa,  Tobaqwa’iwe  ‘the  cliff-dwellings ’  ‘the 
place  of  the  cliff-dwellings’  ( triba  ‘cliff’;  qwa  denoting  state  of 
being  a  receptacle,  hereabout  equivalent  to  ‘cave’  or  ‘house’; 
Hwe  locative). 

(2)  Nambe  Ssesabcobuwate,  Ssgsdbapqnte  ‘ovens  of  the  Sxsciba ’ 
(Ssesaha,  a  being  personated  on  certain  occasions  by  a  masked 
man  who  goes  about  Nambe  Pueblo  flogging  children  with  a  whip 
of  yucca;  buwate,  pante  ‘oven’  <buwa  ‘bread’,  te  ‘dwelling- 
place’  ‘apartment’;  pay/  ‘bread’  <Span.  pan  ‘bread’).  The 
caves  are  said  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  Ssesaba  cere¬ 
mony;  hence  the  name. 

These  are  large  caves  with  flat  floors  and  roundish  roofs,  seem¬ 
ingly  artificially  excavated.  Traces  of  smoke  can  be  seen  on  the 
roofs.  These  caves  closely  resemble  the  typical  dwelling-caves  of 
the  Pajarito  Plateau.  The  caves  are  part  way  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  hill  [24:28].  The  hillside  forms  a  fold,  so  that  the  two  caves 
face  each  other.  The  eastern  cave  is  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
stand  upright  in  it;  the  western  cave  is  only  about  3  feet  high. 
See  [24:28]. 

[24:30]  (1)  Nambe  Pobe’&n fsegi  ‘water-jar  on  the  head’  ( pobe  ‘water- 
jar’  ‘olla’  <po  ‘water’,  be  ‘jar’  ‘pottery’;  ’’anfs^gi  ‘on  the 
head’). 

(2)  Nambe  SayWcpqn f%gi  ‘sandstone  on  the  head’  {sqywsti 
‘sandstone’;  ftn fsegi  ‘on  the  head’). 

(3)  Nambe  S(lywxke>iH  ‘the  sandstone  necks’  ‘place  of  the  sand¬ 
stone  necks’  {sqywse,  ‘sandstone’;  Ice  ‘necks’  ‘necked’;  HH  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

These  names  are  used  indiscriminately  in  referring  to  some 
eroded  rock  pillars  the  slender  base  of  which  supports  a  large 
and  heavy  top,  suggesting  the  figure  of  a  woman  carrying  an  olla 
on  the  head. 

[24:31]  Nambe  Wobe,  see  [23:22]. 

[24:32]  Nambe  ’ Awap'iwe ,  ’ Awap'iwebi/’u  ‘place  of  a  kind  of  cattail 
called  ’awap'^  ‘corner  of  the  place  of  a  kind  of  cattail  called 
’ awap'i ’  (:awap'i  an  unidentified  species  of  cattail  with  narrow 
leaves  <fawa  ‘cattail’,  p'i  ‘smallness  and  flatness’  ‘small  and 
flat’,  cf.  ’ awap'a  ‘broad-leaved  cattail’;  we  locative;  bic’u  ‘large 
low  roundish  place’). 
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This  name  refers  to  a  large  region.  Just  where  the  cattails 
which  gave  rise  to  the  name  grow  or  grew  was  not  known  to  the 
informants.  The  place  mentioned  gives  names  to  [24:33],  [24:34], 
and  [24:35]. 

[24:33]  Nambe  ’ Awap  iwehAu  ‘arroyo  by  the  place  of  a  kind  of  cat¬ 
tail  called  ’>awajSi\  referring  to  [24:32]  (’ Awap'iwe ,  see  [24:32]; 
hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  little  dry  gulch  proceeds  from  ’ Awap'iwe  [24:32]  north  of 
the  little  mesa  [24 :34]  and  disappears  in  the  high  plain  of  Wohe 
[24:31]. 

[24:34]  Nambe  ’ Awap’iwelcewe  ‘mesa  or  height  of  the  place  of  a  kind 
of  cattail  called  ’>awapi\  referring  to  [24:32]  (’ Avoap'iwe ,  see 
[24:32];  Icewe  ‘height’  ‘mesa’  ‘peak’). 

This  little  mesa  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  with  cliff  walls  to 
a  height  of  30  feet  or  more.  It  can  be  scaled  without  the  help  of 
tackle  only  in  two  or  three  places.  Its  top  is  flat  and  30  or  40  feet 
in  diameter.  There  is  a  little  water  hole  in  the  top  at  its  south¬ 
west  extremity  which  contained  good  water  in  October,  although 
it  was  said  that  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  days.  There  is  a 
cave  in  the  cliff  at  the  southern  end  of  the  mesa;  see  [24:35], 
The  little  mesa  is  very  conspicuous  from  Nambe  Pueblo  and  from 
all  the  plain  about. 

[24:35]  Nambe  ’ Awapiwelcewe’imp’o  ‘the  hole  in  the  mesa  or  height 
of  the  place  of  a  kind  of  cattail  called  ’awap'i\  referring  to  [24: 
34]  (’ Awapiwelcewe ,  see  [24:34];  ’[??/  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix;  yo  ‘hole’). 

This  cave  of  [24:35],  unlike  the  caves  of  [24:28],  appears  to  be 
of  natural  origin  and  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  inhabited. 

[24:36]  (1)  Nambe  ’  Awafrijahu’u.  (<Span.).  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Agua  Fria  ‘cold  water  arroyo’.  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

There  appears  to  be  no  name  for  this  gulch  in  the  Nambe 
language.  It  is  distinguished  by  running  in  front  of,  i.  e.,  just 
south  of  the  mesa  [24:34].  Why  the  name  ‘cold  water’  should 
be  applied  to  this  dry  gulch  is  not  clear. 

[24:37]  Nambe  Tsepohuho  ‘eagle’s  head  arroyo’  (tse  ‘eagle  of  any 
species’;  po  ‘head’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo.’).  Several 
place-names  on  the  sheet  contain  the  word  tse  ‘eagle’.  Cf.  espe¬ 
cially  TsepoJie  under  [23: unlocated]. 

This  gulch  runs  from  Tsepokwaje  [24:38],  to  which  it  appears 
to  give  the  name,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  arid  plain. 

[24:38]  Nambe  Tsepokwaje  ‘eagle  head  height’  ( Tsepo -,  see  [24:37]; 
kwaje  ‘height’). 

The  Tsepo [24:37]  begins  at  this  place. 
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[24:39]  Nambe  Pibuhu’u,  Pibupserjgehu’u  ‘red  corner  arroyo’  ‘arroyo 
beyond  red  corner’,  referring  to  [24:41]  ( Pibu’u ,  see  [24:41]; 
ps^yffe  ‘beyond’;  hu’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

This  arroyo  runs  straight  toward  Nambe  Pueblo,  but  its  course 
becomes  obliterated  in  the  lowlands. 

[24:40]  Nambe  Popobibu’u  ‘squash  flower  corner’  (po  ‘squash’ 
‘pumpkin’  ‘  calabash  ’;  poVb  ‘flower’;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish 
place’). 

This  is  an  arid  corner  amid  low  hills. 

[24:41]  Nambe  Pibu’u  ‘red  corner’  (pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  bu’u  ‘large 
low  roundish  place  ’). 

'  This  corner  gives  the  names  to  [24:39]  and  [24:42]. 

[24:42]  Nambe  Pibu’hwaje  ‘heights  by  red  corner’,  referring  to 
[24:41]  ( Pibu’u ,  see  [24:41]:  hwaje  ‘height’). 

[24:43]  Nambe  Tajehu’u  ‘the  straight  arroyo’  (taje  ‘straightness’ 
‘straight’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

The  course  of  this  large  arroyo  is  very  straight;  it  runs  toward 
Nambe  Pueblo  until  it  becomes  obliterated  "in  the  lowlands.  Its 
uppermost  course  is  called  P'etsawihu’u ;  see  [25:46].  Many 
places  on  its  upper  course  are  known  by  name;  see  sheet  [25]. 
When  returning  from  the  mountains  northeast  of  Nambe  the  bed 
of  the  Tajehu’u  is  the  favorite  route. 

[24:44]  Nambe  P'awo’oku,  P^awopiyf  ‘fire  medicine  hill’  ‘fire  medi¬ 
cine  mountain’  (p'a  ‘fire’;  wo  ‘medicine’  ‘magic’;  ’ oku  ‘hill’; 
piyf  ‘mountain’). 

This  hill  is  very  well  known  at  Nambe  Pueblo.  The  Indian 
name  of  a  boy  at  Nambe  is  P’awo.  There  is  a  small  shrine 
(tcuk’aje)  on  top  of  the  hill.  Cf.  [24:45].  A  Nambe  schoolboy 
tried  to  etymologize  the  name  as  ‘ yucca  medicine ’  (p'a  ‘yucca’ 
‘Yucca  baccata’;  wo  ‘medicine’  ‘magic’)  but  the  old  cacique 
laughed  at  this  interpretation.  The  place  gives  the  name  to 
[24:45]. 

[24:45]  Nambe  P'awopowi’i  ‘hole  through  road  gap’  ( P’awo ,  see 
[24:44];  po  ‘trail’,  here  ‘road’;  wi’i  ‘gap’  ‘pass’). 

An  old  wagon  road  passes  through  this  gap  between  the  hills 
[24:44]  and  [24:46]. 

[24:46]  Nambe  MqJmtemikvxije,  Mqliqtenul-cwage  ‘heights  at  the  foot 
of  the  owl  dwelling-place  ’  (mqhy,  ‘  owl  ’  of  any  species ;  te  ‘  dwell¬ 
ing-place’  ‘house’,  also  ‘nest’  in  the  sense  of  dwelling-place;  nu’u 
‘below’  ‘beneath’;  Tcwaje,  hwage  ‘height’).  The  name  indicates 
that  there  was  an  owl  dwelling-place  or  nest  somewhere  above  or 
on  top  of  these  heights,  but  no  such  dwelling-place  was  known  to 
the  informants. 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  entire  length  of  the  ridge  from 
[25:58]  to  [24:44].  The  ridge  is  a  large  one,  and  its  proximity  to 
Nambe  Pueblo  renders  it  especially  well  known. 
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[25]  CUNDAY6  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  25)  shows  Topir/f  mountain  [25:14]  and  the  country 
about  the  mountain,  including  the  Mexican  settlement  of  Cundayo. 
Cundayo  is  the  only  Mexican  settlement  known  to  exist  in  the  area 
shown  on  this  sheet,  and  is  indeed  the  only  place  with  a  well-known 
Span.  name.  Hence  the  sheet  has  been  called  the  Cundayo  sheet. 
The  region  east  of  the  mountain  Topiyf  [25:14]  is  called  by  the 
Nambe  Indians  Tofylmpseyge  {Topipf,  see  [25:14];  pseyge  ‘beyond’). 
fopimp%yge  is  Bandelier’s  “T’o  B’hi-pang-ge,  the  former  village  of 
the  Nambe  tribe,  8  miles  northeast  of  the  present  pueblo”1  and  Hew- 
ett’s  “Tobipange,  a  8  milles  au  nord-est  [de  Nambe].”2  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  Topimpseyge  can  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the  pueblo 
ruins  at  Topimpseyge — to  [25:18],  [25:23],  [25:30],  and  even  to  [25:8]. 

[25:1]  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  see  [15:18]. 

[25:2]  Rio  Chiquito,  see  [22:22]. 

[25:3]  (1)  Nambe  Kofsi’i,  KuisVi  ‘stone  carbon ’  (Jco,  hu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’; 
tsi’i  ‘can3Ton’).  This  name  is  given  to  the  creek  canyon  both  be¬ 
low  and  above  the  junction  of  [25:15]. 

The  walls  are  in  many  places  high  rock-cliffs. 

(2)  Medio  Creek.  (  Span.).  —  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Cundayo  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  de  en  Medio,  Rio  Medio  ‘creek  in  the  middle’ 
‘middle  creek’.  It  appears  that  this  name  is  given  because  the 
upper  part  of  the  creek  lies  between  [25:2]  and  [25:15].  =Eng. 
(2).  This  name  appears  to  be  given  especially  to  that  part  of  the 
creek  above  the  confluence  of  [25:15]. 

(5)  Span.  Rio  de  Cundayo,  Rio  Cundajm  (named  after  Cundayo 
settlement  [25:7]).  This  name  was  obtained  from  a  Mexican  at 
Cundayo;  it  appears  that  it  is  given  especially  to  the  part  of  the 
creek  below  the  confluence  of  [25:15]  in  the  vicinity  of  Cunda3?o 
settlement.  See  [25:7]. 

This  creek  rises  at  Wijo  [22:29].  The  canyon  is  large  and 
beautiful.  'Whether  the  creek  has  any  established  Span,  or  Eng. 
name  is  doubtful. 

[25:4]  Nambe  Pojegepiy  f  ‘mountain  down  where  the  waters  or  creeks 
come  together’,  referring  to  [25:5]  ( Pojege ,  see  [25:5];  piyf 
‘mountain’). 

[25:5]  Pojege  ‘down  where  the  waters  or  creeks  come  together’  ( po 
‘water’  ‘creek’;  je  ‘to  meet’  ‘to  come  together’;  ge  ‘down  at’ 
‘over  at’). 

The  locality  of  the  confluence  of  the  creeks  [25:2]  and  [25:3] 
is  called  thus.  Cf.  [25:4]. 


iBandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84,  1892. 


2Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  33,  1908. 
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[25:6]  Nambe  Psepofu’u,  Psepofuge  ‘deer  water  point’  ‘place  down 
by  deer  water  point’  (p%  ‘mule-deer’;  po  ‘water’;  fv?u  ‘hori¬ 
zontally  projecting-  point’;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

This  is  a  projecting  corner  of  a  hill  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
canyon  a  short  distance  below  Cundayo  settlement  [25:7].  There 
are  Mexican  farms  on  the  bottom  lands  about  this  place.  The 
Mexicans' probably  include  this  place  under  the  name  Cundayo. 

[25:7]  (1)  Nambe  JTudij okwsp, ley?  iH  ‘Mexican  settlement  at  [25:8]’ 
(. Ku^ijo ,  see  [25:8];  Kwxlcy  ‘Mexican’,  modified  from  Tcwselcyy f 
‘iron’  ‘metal’;  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Cf. 
Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cundayo  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cundayo,  a  corruption  of  Tewa  JKjydijo,  see  [25:8]. 
=  Eng.  (2). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  on  the  level  land  of  the  can¬ 
yon  bottom.  It  is  mostly  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  The 
name  Cundayo  was  obtained  from  a  Mexican  living  there.  The 
Santa  Fe  Sheet  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  March, 
1891,  locates  a  Mexican  hamlet  at  the  site  of  Cundayo,  but  calls 
it  “Escondillo.”  This  is  a  mistake.  A  Mexican  hamlet  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  or  three  houses  situated  somewhere  in  the  canyon 
[25:3]  is  called  Escondido  ‘hidden’.  Just  where  this  Escondido 
is  situated  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  even  by  Mexicans 
living  about  Nambe. 

[25:8]  Nambe  Kudij o’ oywikeji  of  obscure  etj^mology  (kudij  o  unex¬ 
plained,  but  evident^  containing  the  augmentative  jo  as  its  last 
syllable  as  in  the  name  Tsimajo  [22:18];  ’ oywijkeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’ 
<jqyw\  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’  postpound).  This  name  refers  to 
the  raids  of  a  lai’ge  adobe  pueblo  on  a  level  height  west  of  and  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  present  Mexican  hamlet  of  Cun¬ 
dayo  [25:7]. 

This  is  claimed  by  the  Nambe  Indians  as  one  of  the  ancient 
villages  of  their  people.  No  published  reference  to  the  ruin  has 
been  found.  The  ruin  gives  the  name  to  [25:7]. 

[25:9]  Nambe  TUUiboM  ‘round  hill  of  the  little  bells’  (tUUi  said  by 
the  old  cacique  to  be  an  ancient  form  or  mutilated  form  of  tinini 
‘little  bell’;  boP  ‘large  roundish  pile’  ‘  round  hill’). 

TUui  appears  also  in  the  names  [25:10]  and  [25:11]. 

[25:10]  Nambe  TUUiludu  ‘arroyo  of  the  little  bells”  (TUui,  see 
[25:9];  hu?u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [25:9]  and  [25:11]. 

This  gulch  begins  at  [25:11]  and  discharges  into  Santa  Cruz 
Creek  [25:1],  it  is  said. 

[25:11]  Nambe  TUUiwPi  ‘little  bells  gap’  (TUui,  see  [25:9];  vrpi 
‘  gap  ’) .  Cf .  [25 :9]  and  [25 :10]. 

This  gap  is  between  the  hills  [25:9]  and  [25:12]. 
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[25:12]  Nambe  ' Gbukwaje  ‘height  of  ' obiCu  [25:unlocated] ’  (' obuhi , 
see  under  [25: unlocated];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

[25:13]  Nambe  Johukwaje ,  see  [22:34]. 

[25:14]  Nambe  Topiyf  ‘pihon  tree  mountain’  (to  ‘pinon  tree’  ‘Pinus 
edulis’;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  There  is  a  considerable  growth  of 
pihon  on  the  mountain,  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
name  is  given. 

This  is  a  very  high,  large,  isolated  mountain,  farther  west  than 
the  other  high  mountains.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  large  and 
vaguely  defined  region  east  of  the  mountain,  which  is  called 
Topimpseycje  ‘bejmnd  pihon  mountain’  (p%yge  ‘beyond’);  see 
under  introduction  to  sheet  [25],  page  377.  Cf.  [25:15]. 

Although  several  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  questioned,  no 
Span,  name  for  this  mountain  could  be  learned.  The  Indian 
informants  said  that  there  is  none.  Although  the  mountain  is 
clearly  shown  on  the  Santa  Fe  Sheet  of  the  United  States  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  March,  1894,  no  name  is  given.  Mr.  Cosme  Herrera 
of  Nambe  states  that  the  Mexicans  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
names  for  most  of  the  mountains  and  creeks  in  the  wild  country 
east  of  Nambe. 

[25:15]  (1)  Nambe  Topimp%yge’iy  fhu’u,  Top\mp%ygehu'lu  ‘arroyo  be¬ 
yond  pihon  mountain’,  referring  to  [25:14]  (Topimp%yge,  as 
explained  in  the  introduction  to  sheet  [25],  above;  5 \yf  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu\i  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 
The  creek  is  called  thus  because  of  its  location  with  reference  to 
Topiyf  mountain. 

(2)  Span.  Rio  Panchuelo?  Panchuelo  is  aug.  of  Pancho,  familiar 
form  of  Francisco,  but  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  a  creek  in  this 
region  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  Again,  it  may  be  a  corruption 
of  panzuelo,  ‘  big  belly  ’.  Mr.  Cosme  Herrera  of  Nambe,  who 
knows  the  country  well,  says  that  [25:15]  is  the  Rio  Panchuelo  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  Santa  Fe  Sheet  of  the  United  States  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  March,  1894,  gives  what  is  unmistakably  this  creek 
as  “Panchuelo  Creek.”  The  Indian  informants,  however,  who 
accompanied  the  author  on  the  foot  tour  back  of  Topiyf  Moun¬ 
tain,  declared  that  [25:15]  is  not  the  Rio  Panchuelo,  which  they  say 
lies  somewhere  northeast  of  [25:15].  The  old  cacique  pointed  out 
a  trail  that  leads  from  [25:15]  to  the  Panchuelo.  The  Nambe 
name  of  the  Panchuelo,  according  to  the  old  cacique,  is  p/vjpykepo 
‘sharp  rock-pine  water’;  see  under  [23:unlocated].  The  state¬ 
ments  are  seriously  perplexing. 

There  are  three  pueblo  ruins  and  many  places  with  names 
along  the  lower  course  of  [25:15].  The  creek  forms  a  deep  can- 
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yon  in  places.  The  region  is  quite  well  wooded;  it  is  wild  and 
very  beautiful. 

The  portion  of  the  creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Nambe  Pueblo 
[25:30]  is  said  to  be  called  Desewihu’u;  see  [25:28]. 

[25:16]  Nambe  Kutyyvjxboai  ‘round  hill  of  the  high  stone(s)’  ( leu 
‘stone’;  tyywse  ‘highness’  ‘high’;  boai  ‘large  roundish  pile’). 

This  little  mountain  gives  the  name  to  [25:17]. 

[25:17]  Nambe  Kutyywsebo'iiHmbuhi,  Kutuywxbvhi  ‘corner  by  the 
round  hill  of  the  high  stone(s)’  ‘corner  by  the  high  stone(s)’, 
referring  to  [25:16]  (Kuty,ywseboai,  Kuiyywse,  see  [25:16];  bvlu 
‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

This  low  place  is  between  [25:16]  and  [25:14]. 

[25:18]  Nambe  PibUVoywjJceji  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  the  little  red  mound’ 
(pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  biai  ‘small  roundish  pile’;  oywijceji  ‘pueblo 
ruin’  <poywi  ‘pueblo’,  Llceji  ‘old’  postpound).  Perhaps  the 
name  refers  to  the  reddish  hill  on  which  the  ruin  stands.  Cf.  the 
designation  of  [25:30],  which  is  also  named  after  a  mound. 

This  is  the  ruin  of  a  very  ancient  pueblo,  largely  obliterated. 
The  potsherds  found  are  commented  on  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder 
as  being  of  a  very  archaic  type.  It  is  said  that  the  pueblo  was 
inhabited  b}r  ancestors  of  the  Nambe  Indians.  The  place  gives 
the  name  to  [25:20].  See  [25:19]. 

[25:19]  Nambe  T'yivlc’ on^iwe  ‘where  the  kind  of  earth  called  tfy,”1  is 
or  was  dug’  see  under  Minerals.  Poyf  ‘to  dig’;  Hwe 

locative). 

[25:20]  Nambe  Pibuikuiu  ‘little  red  mound  arroyo’,  referring  to 
[25:18]  ( Pibui ,  see  [25:18];  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[25:21]  (1)  Nambe  KPotsa’P  ‘place  of  the  sparkling  stones’  Qcu 
‘stone’;  ’ otsa  ‘sparkling’;  ,iH  locative  and  adiective-formine- post¬ 
fix).  Cf.  Nambe  (2). 

(2)  Nambe  Npy  /'  otsci  iH  ‘ place  of  the  sparkling  earth’;  (nqy.f 
‘earth’;  '‘otsa  ‘sparkling’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

The  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  at  this  locality  contains  a 
sparkling  substance  like  mica.  This  is  not  utilized  in  any  way. 

[25:22]  Nambe  TsiTcwilcivaje  of  obscure  etymology  (tsi  said  to  sound 
like  tsi  ‘eye’;  lewi  unexplained;  Jcwaje  ‘height’). 

[25:23]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  It  closely  resembles  [25:18]  in  appear¬ 
ance,  being  on  a  slight  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  The 
old  cacique  tried  hard  to  think  of  its  name  but  it  had  slipped  his 
memory.  He  said  that  he  had  known  the  name  but  had  not 
thought  of  it  for  years. 

The  ruin  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  homes  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Nambe  people. 
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[25:24]  Nambe  py/^nikwaje  ‘height  of  the  sparkling  black  mineral 
called  fu (/V"',  see  under  Minerals;  ni  said  to  be  for  ’iyp 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwaje  ‘height’).  Cf. 
[25:25]. 

This  is  a  height  or  mesa  at  which  the  black  pigment  called 
f  used  for  body  painting,  is  found.  See  Tsif  ukwaje  under 
[25:  unlocated]. 

[25:25]  Nambe  pip^ni  nv?u  ‘place  below  the  sparkling  black  mineral 
called  fy. referring,  it  is  said,  to  [25:24]  (py/^ni-,  see  [25:24]; 
nu\i  ‘below’  ‘at  the  foot  of ’). 

[25:26]  Nambe  Poksen fi/’a’a',  P  oksey  f  li1  apiy  f  "bitumen  slope’  ‘bitu¬ 
men  slope  mountain’,  referring  to  [25:27]  ( Pokasnf  u ,  see  [25:27; 
’a’ a  ‘steep  slope’;  pir/f  ‘mountain’).  The  deposit  of  bitumen 
or  tar-like  earth  [25:27]  about  half  way  up  the  southern  slope  of 
this  mountain  gives  the  name. 

[25:27]  Nambe  Poksenfu',iH  ‘place  of  the  bitumen  or  tarry  earth’ 
( poksenfu  ‘bitumen’,  see  under  Minerals;  Hh  locative  and  ad¬ 
jective-forming  postfix). 

[25:28]  Nambe  DesewiH  of  obscure  etymology  ( de  ‘coyote’;  se  unex¬ 
plained  ;  wtfi  ‘  gap  ’).  This  name  refers  to  a  narrow  place  in  the 
canyon.  The  creek  at  this  place  may  be  called  Ijesevnlvu/u  or 
Desewipo  ( hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘  arroyo’;  po  ‘  water’). 

The  place  is  north  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [25:30]. 

[25:29]  Nambe  Potsspiwe  ‘  place  of  the  white  water’  ( po  ‘  water’;  tsse 
‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  Hwe  locative).  This  name  is  given  to  the 
locality  of  a  spring  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek. 

The  informants  were  not  sure  whether  they  found  the  spring, 
but  the  place  is  certainly  correctly  located. 

[25:30]  Nambe  Nambe’ oywikeji,  Nimbi  e  ‘  pueblo  ruin  of  the  roundish 
earth’,  probably  referring  to  a  mound  of  earth  (nqyf  ‘earth’; 
bSe  equivalent  to  beg.i  ‘smallness  and  roundishness’  ‘small  and 
round’).  The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  a  small  mound  of  earth, 
and  this  meaning  is  confirmed  by  the  Picuris  form  [23:5],  (2).  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  name  refers  to  a  number  of  small 
mounds  or  humps  of  earth,  or  even  to  roundish  clods  or  balls  of 
earth.  The  informants  stated  that  the  mound-like  height  on 
which  the  ruin  lies  might  be  called  a  nymbde.  This  pueblo  ruin 
gives  the  name  to  Nambe  Pueblo  [23:5].  For  quoted  forms  of 
the  name  see  [23:5];  all  of  these  forms  refer  to  [23:5].  Cf.  the 
name  PibuP oywikeji  [25:18],  which  also  refers  to  a  mound. 

The  remains  of  the  village  can  be  traced  as  disintegrated  adobe 
mounds  on  top  of  a  slight  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek. 
This  is  Old  Nambe,  one  of  the  ancient  villages  of  the  Nambe  peo¬ 
ple.  The  ruin  gives  the  names  to  the  gulches  [25:31]. 
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[25:31]  Nambe  Ndwibehvdu  ‘  arroyos  of  [25:30]’  ( Nqmbe’e ,  see  [25:30]; 
hu\i  ‘  large  groove  ’  4  arroyo  ’). 

These  gulches  are  respectively  on  each  side  of  the  height  on 
which  the  ruin  [25:30]  lies. 

[25:32]  Nambe  Tsejinu’u  4  below  the  yellow’,  referring  to  [25:33] 
( Tseji see  [25:33];  nv?u  ‘below’). 

[25:33]  Nambe  Tsejipijjf  ‘yellow  mountain’  {tseji  4  yellowness’ 
‘yellow’;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  Cf.  [25:32]. 

[25:34]  Nambe  KuwadPe  ‘little  place  of  the  strewn  stones’  (ku,  leo 
‘stone’;  wadi  ‘strewn’;  '’e  diminutive).  One  informant  called 
the  place  also  Kuwadimfu,  which  would  presuppose  a  Kuwadi- 
iewaje  {nviu  ‘below’;  lewaje  ‘above’). 

[25:35]  Nambe  Tsevoabde  of  obscure  et\Tmology  ( tse  ‘yellowness’ 
‘  yellow’;  wa  unexplained;  bde  ‘  small  low  roundish  place’). 

This  dell  is  east  of  [25:26].. 

[25:36]  Nambe  Qw%t'ipiyf  of  obscure  etymology  {qw%  ‘mountain 
mahogany’  ‘  Cercocarpus  parvifolius ’;  t'i  unexplained,  it  is  said 
to  sound  like  t'i  ‘fragment’  and  may  well  be  this  word;  piyf 
‘  mountain  ’) . 

[25:37]  Nambe  SimitaJewaje  ‘ coarse  flour  height’  {simita  ‘a  kind  of 
coarsely  ground  flour’;  lcwaje  ‘height’). 

[25:38]  Nambe  Piyk'ybonsg,  ‘dark  round  mountain’  {piyf  ‘ mountain’; 
ie'y,  ‘darkness’  ‘dark’;  bo  ‘roundishness’  ‘roundish’;  n%  locative). 

[25:39]  Nambe  Qwsetebilcewe  of  obscure  etymology  {qwse  ‘mountain 
mahogany’  ‘Cercocarpus  parvifolius’;  tebi  unexplained;  Icewe 
‘height’  ‘peak’). 

[25:40]  Nambe  KupitsiH ,  Kupiwcui  ‘red  rock  canyon’  ‘red  rock  gap’ 
{leu,  ‘rock’  ‘stone’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  fsPi  ‘canyon’;  wadi  ‘wide 
gap’).  The  uppermost  course  of  the  Husoge  [24:1]  is  called  by 
this  name.  See  [25:41],  [25:42],  and  Nambe  Kupifsi’ oywikeji, 
Kupiwad qywijkej i  [25  mnlocated]. 
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[25:41]  Nambe  Ojitseenviu  ‘at  the  base  of  the  white  ice’  ijoji 
fsee  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  nu\c  ‘below’). 

This  is  a  spring.  Cf.  [25:42]. 

[25:42]  Nambe  JDelcanuht  ‘below  coyote  thicket’  (de  ‘coyote’;  lea 
‘denseness’  ‘dense’  ‘thicket’  ‘forest’;  nuiu  ‘below’). 

This  is  a  spring.  Cf.  [25:41]. 

[25:43]  Nambe  Pibiihu’u ,  see  [24:39]. 

[25:44]  Nambe  Pibukwaje ,  see  [24:42]. 

[25:45]  Nambe  P'etsawi’i  ‘cut  wood  gap’  (j?'e  ‘wood’  ‘timber’  ‘log’; 
tsa  ‘to  cut  across  the  grain’;  wPi  ‘gap’).  Firewood  is  or  was 
cut  at  this  gap;  hence  the  name,  it  is  said.  Cf.  [25:46]. 

[25:46]  Nambe  P'etsawihuhi  ‘arroyo  of  cut  wood  gap’  ( P'etsawPi , 
see  [25:45];  hidu  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 
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A  wagon  road  passes  along  this  arroyo;  this  is  said  to  be  used 
for  getting  wood. 

[25:47]  Nambe  Tajeku’u,  see  [24:43]. 

[25:48]  Nambe  Tse'ehu’u  ‘  arroyo  of  the  little  Douglas  spruce(s)’  (tse 
‘Douglas  spruce’  ‘Pseudotsuga  macronata’;  ’<?  diminutive;  hu’u 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[25:49]  Nambe  Topimpsey(/e’impo  ‘  trail  going  back  of  piiion  mountain’ 
referring  to  [25:14]  ( fopimpseyge ,  see  under  introduction  to  sheet 
[25],  page  377;  \yf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po 
‘trail’). 

This  old  trail  follows  the  creek  [25:15]  closely,  here  on  one 
side,  there  on  the  other,  until  somewhat  east  of  the  ruin  [25:30]. 
It  then  passes  through  [25:45]  and  along  [25:49]  until  it  reaches 
the  place  indicated  by  the  number  [25:49].  It  proceeds  straight 
toward  [25:54]  until  it  strikes  the  Tajehu’u  [25:47]  the  bed  of 
which  it  follows  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  Nambe 
Pueblo  [23:5]. 

[25:50]  Namb e  Kubu’u  ‘skunk-bush  corner’  (ky,  ‘skunk  bush’  ‘Rhus 
trilobata’;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  One  informant  said 
Kybe’e  (be’e  ‘small  low  roundish  place’)  instead  of  Kybu’u,  but 
this  may  have  been  a  mistake. 

This  dell  is  north  of  the  ruin  [25:53].  It  gives  the  name  to 
[25:51]. 

[25:51]  Nambe  Kybuhu’u  ‘arroyo  of  skunk  bush  corner’,  referring  to 
[25:50]  (Kybu’u,  see  [25:50];  hit’u  ‘ large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

[25:52]  Nambe  Kosatsibe’e  ‘ohifonete  eye  corner’  (kosa  ‘chifonete’; 
tsi  ‘eye’;  brie  ‘small  low  roundish  place’). 

Chifonete’s  eyes  are  sometimes  represented  in  Tewa  drawings 
by  concentric  circles,  sometimes  by  two  small  circles  from  the 
circumferences  of  which  lines  radiate.  Why  the  place  is  called 
thus  is  not  known.  It  appears  to  give  the  name  to  the  little 
ruin  [25:53]. 

[25:53]  Nambe  Kosatsibetekeji  ‘ruined  dwelling-place  at  chifonete 
eye  corner’,  referring  to  [25:52]  (Kosatsibe’e,  see  [25:52];  tekeji 
‘ruined  dwelling-place’  <  te  ‘dwelling  place’  ‘house’,  Tceji  ‘old’ 
postpound). 

A  small  rain  is  said  to  exist  in  this  little  low  dell,  but  the  writer 
has  not  seen  it,  and  no  details  about  it  or  its  history  could  be 
learned. 

[25:54]  Nambe  ’ O’javnai  ‘checkpoint’  (Vya  ‘cheek’;  wiii  ‘horizon¬ 
tally  projecting  point’). 

The  trail  [25:49]  leaves  the  Tajehu’u  [25:47]  opposite  this  hill. 
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[25:55]  Nambe  Kuk' %dde  ‘gravel  points’  ‘gravel  turrets’  (Tcuk'% 
‘gravel’  ‘coarse  sand’  <  ku  ‘stone’,  k'%  as  in  Vfcg  ‘sand’;  de ,e 
‘small  cone’  ‘upward  projecting  cone  of  small  size’  ‘turret’). 

The  hill  has  gravelly  turrets,  hence  the  name.  It  is  quite  a 
long  ridge. 

[25:56]  Nambe  TsipPaliiPu  ‘flaking-stone  lire  arroyo’ (tsPi  ‘baking- 
stone’;  '"p'a  ‘fire’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  [25:57]. 

[25:57]  Nambe  Tsip'akwaje  ‘flaking-stone  fire  height’  (Tsip'a-,  see  [25: 
56];  kwaje  ‘height’). 

This  height  is  for  the  greater  part  north  of  the  Tsip'ahu’u  [25:56]. 

[25:58]  Nambe  Tsytsen pipiy f  ‘mountain  of  the  yellow  weed  called 
tsy’’  (tsy  ‘an  unidentified  weed  said  to  bear  yellow  flowers’;  tsen pi 
an  old  form  meaning  ‘yellowness’  ‘yellow’,  used  in  the  name  of 
the  Yellow  Corn  Maiden  and  in  some  place-names;  piyp  ‘moun¬ 
tain’). 

This  long  narrow  range  of  hills  extends  from  [25:55]  to  [25:62]. 
Cf.  [25:59]. 

[25:59]  Nambe  Tsytsen pipov\Pi  ‘road  gap  of  the  yellow  weed  called 
tsy, ’  ( Tsytsen  pi ;  po  ‘trail’  ‘road’;  wPi  ‘gap’).  Cf.  [25:58]. 

An  old  wagon  road  passes  through  a  gap  at  this  place. 

[25:60]  Nambe  JolxvPu ,  Jobuhu’u  ‘cane-cactus  arroyo’  ‘cane-cactus 
corner  arroyo’  (jo  ‘cane  cactus’  ‘  Opuntia  arborescens ’ ;  bu’u 
‘  large  low  roundish  place’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  The 
name  presupposes  a  Jobu’u;  see  under  [25: unlocated]. 

[25:61]  Nambe  Pop'ew&iikewe  of  obscure  etymology  (po  ‘water’; 
pewaii  unexplained;  Icewe  ‘height’  ‘peak’). 

[25:62]  Nambe  Mahytenukwaje,  see  [24:46]. 

Unlocated 

Nambe  ’ Abepiyp  of  obscure  etymology  (jabe  unexplained;  piy p  ‘moun¬ 
tain’).  This  appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  mountain  situated  some¬ 
where  in  the  area  covered  by  the  eastern  part  of  this  sheet.  Cf., 
however,  [25:12]  with  which  it  may  be  identical,  ’a  being  for ’’o 
and  bde  the  counterpart  of  bu’u. 

Nambe  Jobu’u  ‘cane-cactus  corner’  (jo  ‘cane  cactus’  ‘Opuntia  arbor¬ 
escens’;  bu\i  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  The  designation  Jobu- 
hiPu  [25:60]  presupposes  this  name. 

Nambe  KehowatsPi  of  obscure  etymology  ( kehowa  unexplained;  tsiH 
‘canyon’). 

This  is  a  canyon  not  very  far  east  of  [25:24],  it  is  said. 

Nambe  Kup itsP qywikej i,  KupiwcuP oywikeji  ‘red  rock  canyon  pueblo 
ruin’  ‘red  rock  gap  pueblo  ruin’,  referring  to  [25:40]  ( KupitsPi , 
JLupiwaM,  see  [25:40];  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo’, 
keji  ‘old’  postpound). 
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This  evidently  is  the  ruin  “Kopiwari”  previously  mentioned 
(page  360,  note  6)  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Hodge  in  1895,  and  noted 
by  him  as  situated  about  5  miles  north  of  Nambe  Pueblo. 

Nambe  5  Ohw’u  of  obscure  etymology  (’<?  said  to  sound  like  neither  ’o 
‘ handquern  nor  ’o  ‘scar’;  perhaps  it  is  the  demonstrative  ’ o 
‘there’;  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’).  The  name  of  the  little 
mountain  [25:12]  presupposes  this  name,  but  the  informants  did 
not  know  to  which  corner  this  name  should  be  applied. 

Nambe  TsifyJcwaje  ‘eye  sparkling  black  stuff  height,  (’tsi  ‘eye’;  _/V“ 
‘ a  sparkling  black  mineral  used  as  face  paint’;  kwaje  ‘height’). 
It  is  said  that  tsi  ‘  eye  ’  is  prepounded  because  daubs  of  the  min¬ 
eral  are  put  at  the  corners  of  the  eyes  in  face  painting.  This  may 
be  a  second  name  for  the  place  [25:21], 

[26]  TESUQUE  SHEET  * 

This  sheet  (map  26)  shows  some  of  the  places  with  Tesuque  names 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tesuque  Pueblo.  Owing  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Tesuque  Indians  the  author’s  work  was  made  difficult  and 
after  a  short  time  forbidden  altogether,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  the  place-names  known  to  the  Tesuque  as  completely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  Ilio  Grande  Tewa  Pueblos.  It  is  regretted 
especially  that  permission  to  study  the  place-names  of  the  wild 
country  east  and  southeast  of  the  Tesuque  Pueblo  was  withheld. 

No  pueblo  ruins  are  shown  on  the  sheet.  Pueblo  ruins  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  area,  but  their  names  and  sites  have  not  been  learned. 
Bandelier 1  says:  “Higher  up  [than  Kujemug_e\  see  [21 :24]  ],  in  the Tezu- 
que  valley  proper,  are  various  sites  which  the  Indians  of  Te-tzo-ge 
(Tezuque)  state  are  those  of  settlements  of  their  forefathers.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  their  names  of  these  ruins,  most  of  which  are 
almost  obliterated.”  Hewett2  says:  “  Dans  la  vallee  de  Tesuque,  au- 
dessus  du  village,  on  traverse  quelques  ruines  prehistoriques  qui  n’ont 
pas  de  nom.”  So  far  as  known,  Twitchell  is  the  only  writer  who  pub¬ 
lishes  the  name  of  one  of  these  ruins;  see  “Pio-go”  under  [26  :unlo- 
cated].  Mr.  Hodge  states  that  he  “was  informed  by  the  Tesuque  In¬ 
dians  in  1895  that  the  site  of  the  original  Tesuque— the  pueblo  occu¬ 
pied  at  the  first  coming  of  the  Spaniards  and  bearing  the  same  name 
(Tet-su'-ge) — was  situated  about  3  miles  east  of  the  present  village.” 
See  [26:8]. 

[26:1]  (1)  TafyJr)(jepohu',u  ‘dry  spotted  place  creek’,  referring  to 
[26:8]  (Taf^iyge,  see  [26:8];  pohitu  ‘creek  with  water  in  it’  <po 
‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  This  is  the  old  Tewa 
name.  Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  85,  1892.  2  Communautfe,  p.  33,  1908. 
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(2)  Tetsug.epohu’u  ‘Tesuque  creek’  ( Tetsuge ,  see  [26:8];  pohu’u 
‘creek  with  water  in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘  arroyo’).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Tesuque  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Spari.  4.  Cf.  Tewa 
(1),  Tewa  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  de  Tesuque  ‘river  or  creek  of  [26:8]’.  =Eng. 
(3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2). 

This  great  creek  is  the  largest  tributary  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
[19:3],  It  flows  past  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  drainage  was  formerly  held  by  the  Tesuque  Indians;  hence 
the  name.  Cf.  [26:6]. 

[26:2]  Tesuque  ’  At^ywxps^yge’  vrjkohu’  'a  ‘arroyo  beyond  the  tall  steep 
slope’,  referring  to  [26:3]  ( ’Atyywse ,  see  [26:3];  pseyge  ‘beyond’; 
’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kohu’u  ‘arroyo  with 
barrancas’  <~ko  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arro37o’). 

This  dry  arroyo  is  tributary  to  Tesuque  Creek  [26:1]. 

[26:3]  Tesuque  ’Aty,yw%  ‘tall  steep  slope’  (’ a' a  ‘steep  slope’;  tnyw% 
‘tallness’  ‘tall’).  This  name  applies  to  the  ridge  as  a  whole. 
Portions  of  the  ridge  are  also  known  by  separate  names;  see 
[26:11]  and  [26:12].  All  the  vague  region  beyond,  i.  e.  west  of, 
the  ridge  is  known  as  ’Aty,yw%p%yge  ‘  beyond  the  tall  steep 
slope’  (Atij,yw%,  see  above;  pseyge  ‘beyond’).  Cf.  [26:2]. 

[26:4]  (1)  Tesuque  Tsehu’u,  Tsepohu’ic  ‘eagle  arroyo’  ‘eagle  creek’ 
( tse  ‘eagle’;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’;  pohu’u  ‘creek  with 
water  in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove ’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  Chupadero  ‘sucking  place  river  or  creek’.  For 
the  name  cf.  [22:51],  [23:25],  [14:87].  This  may  be  a  mistake;  at 
any  rate  notice  the  proximity  of  this  creek  to  the  upper  course 
of  [23:25],  the  latter  being  called  with  certainty  Rio  Chupadero. 

[26:5]  Tesuque  Topob't’oku  ‘pinon  flower  hill’  (to  ‘pinon  tree’  ‘Pinus 
edulis’;  pobi  ‘flower’;  ’oku  ‘hill’). 

[26:6]  (1)  Tat'y,ygekqhu’u  ‘dry  spotted  place  arroyo’,  referring  to 
Tesuque  [26:8]  (Tatfuyge,  see  [26:8];  Tcohu’u  ‘arroyo  with  bar¬ 
rancas’  <Tco  ‘barranca’,  hu\c  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  Tetsug_ekohu’u<‘  Tesuque  Arroyo’  (Tetsug.e,  see  [26:8];  kohu’u 
‘arroyo  with  barrancas’  <ko  ‘barranca’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

This  dry  arroyo  has  its  course  just  west  of  Tesuque  Pueblo. 
Notice  the  tributaries  [26:21],  [26:24],  and  [26:23].  Cf.  [26:1]. 

[26:7]  (1  )Tat\iygebu’u  ‘  dry  spotted  place  corner’,  referring  to  Tesuque 
[26:8]  (Tatfyyge,  see  [26:8];  bu’u  ‘large  low  roundish  place’). 

(2)  Tetsugebu’u  ‘Tesuque corner ’  ( Tetsuge ,  see  [26:8];  bu’u  ‘large 
low  roundish  place’). 
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The  cultivated  dell  or  locality  where  Tesuque  Pueblo  is  situated 
is  called  thus. 

[26:8]  (1)  T at' oyw{  ‘pueblo  down  at  the  dry  spotted  place’  (i la 
‘dryness’  ‘dry’;  t'y,  ‘spottedness’  ‘spotted’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over 
at’;  ’’qyw\  ‘pueblo’).  This  is  the  old  Tevva  name  of  the  pueblo. 
Why  the  name  was  originally  given  is  not  known.  All  the  forms 
given  below,  with  exception  of  Oraibi  Hopi  (9)  and  the  saint- 
names,  are  probably  corruptions,  adaptations,  or  dialectic  forms 
of  Tai\iy(je.  Span.  Tesuque  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Tat'y,yye 
or  of  a  Keresan  form.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many  Tewa 
who  know  only  the  Span,  corruption  and  the  Tewa  corruption  of 
the  Span,  corrupt  form;  see  Tewa  (2),  below.  “San  Lorenzo 
Tezuqui”.1  “San  Lorenzo  de  Tezuqui”. 2  “Thezuque”.3  “Te- 
zuque”.4  “Tesuque”.5  “Tesuqui”.6  “Tusuque”.7  “Zesu- 
qua”.8  “Temque”.9  “  San  Diego  de  Tesuque”.10  “Tosugui”.11 
“Tersuque”.12  “Tesuke”.13  “Tejugne”.14  “Teseque”.15 *  “Te- 
suki”.18 

(2)  Tetsuge.  (<Span.  (12),  below).  This  is  the  current  Tewa 
corruption  of  Span.  Tesuque,  Tezuque  (pronounced  tesuke  or 
teeuke),  which  in  turn  is  a  corruption  of  Tewa  T  at' uy  ye.  At¬ 
tempts  to  etymologize  Tetsuge  in  its  corrupted  form  lead  of 
course  to  error.  “Te-tzo-ge.”17  “Tetsogi”,18  given  as  the  Hano 
Tewa  form  of  the  name.  “  Tet-su'-ge”,19  given  as  the  Tewa  name, 
meaning  ‘cottonwood-tree  place’.  “ Tet-su-ge'”, 19  given  as  the 
San  Juan  pronunciation  of  the  Tewa  name.  “  Tetsogi”, 20  given 
as  the  llano  Tewa  form  of  the  name.  “  Tai-tzo-gai.” 21 

(3)  Taos  “  Tutsuiba”,19  given  as  meaning  ‘small  pueblo.’  = 
Picuris  (4). 

!Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  hi,  p.  316,  1871. 

2  Ibid.,  IV,  p.  274. 

3  Vargas  (1704)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  144,  1890. 

4  Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Amer.,  Il,  p.  418,  1748. 

6Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  p.  101, 1789. 

« Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  2d  map,  1850. 

7  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  III,  p.  406,  1853. 

8  Lane  (1854)  in  ibid.,  v,  p.  689,  1855. 

8  Domeneeb,  Deserts  N.  Amer.,  H,  p.  63, 1860. 

10  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

11  Morgan  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.,  map,  Apr.,  1869. 

12  Cooper  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1870,  p.  161,  1870. 

13  Stevenson  in  Second  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  328,  1883. 

nDufouriin  Cath.  World,  Apr.,  p.  75,  1884. 

is  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1889,  p.  506,  1889. 

i6Fewkesin  Twenty-second  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Etlm.,  p.  18, 1904. 

ii  Bandelier:  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201, 1885;  in  Rev.  d’Ethnogr.,  p.  203,18S6;  Final  Report,  pt.  I, 

p.  260, 1890;  pt.  II,  p.  85,  1892. 

is  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37, 1891. 

13  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  735,  1910). 

20  Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Am,er.  Ethn.,  pt.  I,  p.  614,  1900. 

21  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  I,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 
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(4)  Picuris  “  Ta-tsur-ma'.” 1  “Totsema.”2  These  two  Picuris 
forms  are  evidently  equivalent  to  Taos  (3),  above. 

(5)  Isleta  ‘ ‘  T ucheaap.  ” 1 

(6)  Jemez  and  Pecos  “Tso'-ta.”1 

(T)  Cochiti  T futsuko,  T /utsukotsse  {tsse  locative).  “  Tyu'- 
tso-ku,:”1  this  form,  like  Santa  Ana  (8),  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  Tewa  dialect  of  Tanoan  or  from  some  very  ancient 
Tewa  form.  The  Cochiti  and  other  Keresan  Indians  also  use  the 
Span,  form  Tesuke. 

(8)  Santa  Ana  “  Tiotsokoma 1  this  form  is  evidently  the  same 
as  Cochiti  (7);  ma  for  mse  ‘people.’ 

(9)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tokwive’etewa  ‘  Tewa  near  the  mountains  ’ 
(; tvkwi  ‘mountain’  ‘mountain  range’;  ve’e  ‘at’  ‘near’;  Tewa 
<Tewa  Tewa  ‘Tewa’).  This  name  is  applied  by  the  Hopi  to  the 
Nam.be  and  Tesuque  Tewa. 

(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tesuke.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (12). 

(11)  Eng.  Tesuque.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (12). 

(12)  Span.  Tesuque.  (<Tewa).  See  Tewa  (1). 

(13)  Span.  “San  Lorenzo  Tesuqui.”3  “San  Lorenzo  de 
Tezuqui:”3  the  name  means  Saint  Lawrence;  this  appears  to  be 
the  saint-name  of  the  Span,  mission  established  at  Tesuque  Pueblo 
earlyT  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

(14)  Span.  “  San  Diego  de  Tesuque.”  4  “  S.  Diego:”5the  name 

means  Saint  James. 

Interesting  facts  about  Tesuque  Pueblo  are  that  it  is  the  most 
southerly  of  the  present  Tewa  pueblos6  and  that  it  and  a  pueblo 
near  Cienega  [29:21]  were  the  Indian  villages  nearest  to  the  site 
of  Santa  Fe  when  the  Spaniards  first  came  to  New  Mexico.7  For 
information  furnished  by  Mr.  Hodge  regarding  a  pueblo  ruin  by 
the  same  name,  located  three  miles  from  Tesuque,  see  page  385. 

[26:9]  Tesuque  Potsibe’e  ‘marshy  corner’  ( potsi  ‘marsh’  <  po  ‘water’, 
tsi  ‘to  cut  through’;  be'e  ‘  small  low  roundish  place’). 

[26:10]  Tesuque  Hutahu'u  ‘dry  gulch  arroyo’  {livJu  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’;  ta  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’). 

[26:11]  Tesuque  KwaJapiyf  ‘bead  mountain’  ( kwa’a  ‘bead’;  pvrjf 
‘mountain  ’). 

[26:12]  Tesuque  T'qnte f v?u,  Tclntef ti’oku  ‘sun  dwelling-place  point’ 
‘  sun  dwelling-place  point  hill’  (t'q.yf  ‘sun’;  te  ‘dwelling-place’ 
‘house’;  fuJu  ‘horizontally  projecting  point’;  ’ oku  ‘hill’). 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  <  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1S68. 

(Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  735,  1910).  6  Bancroft,  Ariz.,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,  1889. 

2  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910.  6  Heweft,  Communautes,  p.  33,  1908. 

2  Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in.  p.  316,  7  Twitcbell,  in  Santa  Fe  Few  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 

1871.  1910. 
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[26:13]  Tesuque  P'apinnsg  ''yucca  mountain’  (p'a  ‘yucca’  ‘Yucca 
baccata’;  pijjf  ‘mountain’;  nx  locative). 

[26:11]  Tesuque  ’  Okuty,ywxjo  ‘the  very  high  hill’  (joku  ‘hill’;  tuyweg. 
‘highess’  ‘high’;  jo  augmentative). 

This  is  the  sacred  hill  of  the  Tesuque.  There  is  a  stone  shrine 
on  top  and  a  well-worn  path  leads  from  the  pueblo  to  the  summit. 
See  [26:15]. 

[26:15]  Tesuque  Kubori  ‘the  rock  pile’  (feu  ‘stone’;  bori  ‘large round¬ 
ish  pile’). 

This  is  the  stone  shrine  mentioned  under  [26:14]. 

[26:16]  Tesuque  Johabde  ‘  cane-cactus  thicket  corner  ’  (jo  ‘  cane  cactus’ 
‘  Opuntia arborescens’;  ka  ‘denseness’  ‘dense’  ‘thicket’  ‘forest’; 
be’e  ‘  small  low  roundish  place’). 

[26:17]  Tesuque  Sepprinx  ‘bluebird  mountain” (se  ‘bluebird’  of  sev¬ 
eral  species;  piyf  ‘mountain’;  nx  locative). 

[26:18]  Tesuque  TsewaJnnPu  ‘below  eagle  point’,  referring  to  [26:19] 
(Tsewcui,  see  [26:19];  nti’u  ‘below’). 

[26:19]  Tesuque  Tsewcui  ‘ eagle  point’  ( tse  ’eagle’;  wcui  ‘horizontally 
projecting  point’). 

[26:20]  Tesuque  Jfqhutf avdij  said  to  mean  ‘where  the  owl  is’  (mqJiy, 
‘owl’  of  any  species;  tj'ayf  ‘to  be  in  a  place’;  ’7 ’*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

A  Mr.  Miller  had  a  ranch  at  this  locality  in  1910,  it  was  said. 

[26:21]  Tesuque  Qwxnf  jofabe'e  ‘  corner  where  an  unidentified  kind  of 
rodents  resembling  wood-rats  live  ’  (qwstzn fjo  an  unidentified 
species  of  rodent  <qwxyf  an  unidentified  species  of  rodent,  jo 
augmentative;  t'a  ‘  to  live’;  be’e  ‘  small  low  roundish  place’). 

This  corner  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [26:22], 

[26:22]  Tesuque  Qwsen fjot'ahuixo  ‘arroyo  of  the  corner  where  an  uni¬ 
dentified  species  of  rodents  resembling  wood-rats  live’,  referring 
to[26:21]  (Qw%n  fjot'a-,  see  [26:21];  hu’u1,  large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[26:23]  Tesuque  Ssetsaji'1  ‘place  of  the  white  prickly-pear  cactus’ 
(sx  ‘  prickly-pear  cactus  ’  of  the  species  ‘  Opuntia  comanchica  ’ 
and  ‘  Opuntia  poly acantha’;  tsx  ‘  whiteness  ’  ‘  white  ’ ;  V*  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

[26:24]  Tesuque  Kumahii’u  of  obscure  etymology  (ku  ‘stone’;  rna 
unexplained;  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

[26:25]  Tesuque  PintyJywxkwag.e  ‘high  mountain  height’  (p\yf 
‘mountain’;  ty,yvo%  ‘highness’  ‘  high  ’ ;  kwage  ‘height’  ‘flat- 
topped  height  ’). 

This  is  a  large,  rather  flat  hill. 
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Unlocated 


Tesuque  (?)  “  Pio-go  ’’P  This  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  numerous 
pueblo  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Tesuque  Pueblo  the  name  of  which 
has  been  published.  Mr.  Twitchell  says:  “  Eastward  and  south¬ 
east  of  Tesuque,  toward  the  mountains  there  is  the  ruin  of 
Pio-go.”  This  may  be  merely  a  mistake  which  Mr.  Twitchell  has 
made.  See  the  mention  of  pueblo  ruins  in  the  introduction  to 
sheet  [26],  page  385. 

Tesuque  5  Okuhenfi  ‘the  long  hill 5  (’ oku  ‘hill’;  hen  fi  ‘length’ 
1  long  ’). 

This  is  a  hill  about  three  miles  south  of  Tesuque. 

Tesuque  ’ Okupi’i'4  ‘the  red  hill’  (’oku  ‘hill’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  ,i,i 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  is  a  hill  about  three  miles  south  of  Tesuque. 

Tesuque  SseboM  ‘  round  hill  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus  ’  (sx  ‘  prickly- 
pear  cactus’  of  the  species  ‘  Opuntia  comanchica ’  or  ‘  Opuntia 
polyacantha ’ ;  bo-ii  ‘large  roundish  pile’). 

This  is  a  hill  not  far  south 'of  Tesuque  Pueblo. 

Tesuque  settlement.  In  Span,  and  Eng.  Tesuque  is  applied  rather 
vaguely  to  the  whole  region  about  Tesuque  Pueblo,  and  especially 
to  the  locality  along  Tesuque  Creek  [26 :1]  above  Tesuque  Pueblo, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  good  farms  belonging  to  Americans 
and  Mexicans. 


[27]  JEMEZ  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  27)  shows,  roughly  speaking,  the  country  of  the  Jemez 
Indians.  These  Indians,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  Pecos 
Tribe,  who  spoke  a  closely  related  dialect  of  the  same  language,  live  at 
Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35];  in  this  connection  see  pages  477-78.  The 
names  of  the  places  shown  on  the  sheet  are  mostly  in  the  Jemez,  Cochiti, 
and  Tewa  languages.  The  whole  country  of  the  Jemez  is  called  by 
the  Tewa  Wqyge’iniowahi  nqyge  ‘country  of  the  Jemez  people’ 
{ Wqyge’iniowa,  see  under  [27:35];  hi  possessive;  nqyge  ‘country ’< 
nay f  ‘earth’,  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  All  the  mountains  about 
Jemez  Pueblo  are  called  vaguely  by  the  Tewa  Wqmpiyf  ‘Jemez 
mountains’  ( Wqyf -,  see  [27:35];  piyf  ‘mountain’). 

The  numerous  pueblo  ruins  shown  are  all  claimed  as  ancestral 
homes  by  the  Jemez  people. 


[27:1]  (1)  Eng.  Guadalupe  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  de  Guadalupe  ‘ Guadalupe  Canyon’.  =Eng. 
(1).  “Rio  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe.”1 2 


1R.  E.  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 

2Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  201,  1892. 
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[27:2]  (1)  Eng-.  Nacimiento  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  del  Nacimiento,  Sierra  Nacimiento  ‘mountain 
range  of  the  birth  (of  Jesus)  =  Eng.  (1). 

[27:3]  (1)  Eng.  Cebollo  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Eito  del  Cebollo  ‘onion  creek’.  =Eng.  (1).  Cf. 
[27:21], 

[27:1]  Jemez  Wavemq  of  obscure  etymology. 

This  is  a  very  large  mountain  north  of  the  Valle  de  San  Antonio 
[27:6]. 

[27:5]  Santa  Rosa  Vallejo,  see  [16:11], 

[27:6]  (1)  Eng.  San  Antonio  Valley.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  \  alle  de  San  Antonio  ‘  Saint  Anthony’s  valley.’ 
=  Eng.  (1).  “Valle  de  San  Antonio.”1  Cf.  San  Antonio  hot 
springs  [27:  unlocated]. 

This  is  one  of  the  high  grassy  meadow- vallevs  like  [27:5]  and 
[27:7].  See  [27:11]. 

[27:7]  Grande  Valley,  Valle  Grande,  see  [16:131]. 

[27:8]  (1)  Posajendiwe  ‘place  of  the  boiling  water’  (po  ‘water’; 
sajzyf  ‘to  boil’;  Hwe  locative). 

(2)  Jemez  Pdtfofuluny,  ‘place  of  the  boiling  water’  (pd 
‘water’;  tfof'ulu  said  to  mean  ‘to boil’;  ny,  locative).  Cf. 

[27:13.]. 

(3)  Eng.  Sulphur  springs,  The  Sulphurs.  (<Span.).  =  Span. 

(4). 

(4)  Span.  Los  Azufres  ‘the  sulphurs’.  =Eng.  (3). 

These  springs  are  described  in  The  Land  of  Sunshine.2  There 
is  a  hotel  at  the  springs.  Cf.  San  Antonio  springs;  see  under 
[27:  unlocated]. 

[27:9]  Jemez  flwodofy,  ‘chicken-hawk  mountain’  ( pvoodo  ‘chicken- 
hawk’  or  some  species  of  hawk  called  by  the  name  chicken  hawk; 
fy  ‘  mountain  ’). 

This  mountain  is  just  north  of  the  great  mountain  [27:10]. 
[27:10]  (1)  Jemez  P&mfdfy,  of  obscure  etymology  {pa  ‘dower’  akin 
to  Tewa pdb\  ‘flower’;  mcVd  unexplained;  fy  ‘mountain’). 

(2)  Cochiti f-a  vjatolcoff u  ‘  bald  mountain’  (fd’wato  ‘ bald’;  kotfu 
‘mountain’).  This  is  probably  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span, 
name  (7). 

(3)  Eng.  Mount  Redondo.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (6). 

(4)  Eng.  Pelado Mountain,  Bald  Mountain.  (<Span.).  =Span. 

(7). 

(5)  Eng.  Jara  Mountain.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (8). 

(6)  Span.  Cerro  Redondo  ‘  round  mountain’.  =Eng.  (4).  This 
is  a  popular  name  for  the  mountain;  it  is  given  because  of  its 
round  shape. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ir,  p.  201,  1892. 

2  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  Handbook  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  169,  1906. 
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(7)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  ‘bald  mountain’.  =  Eng.  (5).  It  is 
probably  to  this  mountain  that  Bandelier1  refers  when  he  writes: 
“The  Jara  Mountain,  called  also  Cerro  Pelado,  is  11,260  feet 
high”.  Both  the  Wheeler  Survey  map  and  the  Jemez  sheet  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1890,  give  “Pelado”  as  the 
name  of  this  mountain.  Wheeler  gives  the  height  as  11,260  feet, 
as  Bandelier  quotes.2  The  Jemez  sheet  merely  shows  by  con¬ 
tour  that  the  mountain  exceeds  11,000  feet  in  altitude.  The 
Jemez  Indian  informants  gave  Pelado  as  the  Span,  name  of  the 
mountain,  which  they  call  Pdr/iq^df^  for  the  name  Pelado.  Cf. 
[2:13]. 

(8)  Span.  Cerro  de  la  Jaraj  Cerro  Jara  4  willow  mountain’,  per¬ 
haps  taken  from  Jara  Creek  [27  mnlocated].  =Eng.  (5).  This 
name  was  not  known  to  the  Jemez  informants  as  a  name  for  this 
mountain;  but  Bandelier  writes:  “The  Jara  Mountain,  called 
also  Cerro  Pelado,  is  11,260  feet  high”.3 

(9)  Span.  “Sierra  de  Jemez”.4  This  means  4  Jemez  Mountains’. 
See  TsdmjoijS [Large  Features:  8],  pages  105-06,  where 
another  application  of  the  Eng.  equivalent  of  this  name  will  be 
found.  “  The  high  Sierra  de  la  Jara,  sometimes  called  Sierra  de 
Jemez,  because  the  Jemez  region  lies  on  its  western  base”.4 

This  is  a  very  high  and  conspicuous  mountain.  The  Jemez 
pueblo  ruin  called  Se f  okwd  (27 :  unlocated]  is  said  to  lie  at  its  base. 
See  Jara  Creek  [27 :  unlocated],  and  Tsd'mpije>iHfiiy  f  [Large 
Features:  8],  page  105. 

[27:11]  (1)  Eng.  San  Antonio  Creek,  San  Antonio  Canyon. 

(<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Rio  de  San  Antonio,  Canon  de  San  Antonio,  ‘Saint  An¬ 
thony’s  Creek’,  ‘Saint  Anthony’s  River’.  Cf.  Valle  de  San  Antonio 
[27:6]  through  which  the  creek  flows. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  north  fork  of  San  Diego  Canyon 
[27:13]  above  the  junction  of  the  south  fork  [27:12].  Bandelier5 
says  of  it: 

While  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  range  are  dry,  the 
Valles  constitute  a  water  supply  for  the  Jemez  country.  Two  streams  rise  in 
it  [the  Valles?],  the  San  Antonio  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Jara  mountain 
[27:10],  and  the  Jara  [27:  unlocated]  at  the  foot  of  the  divide,  over  which 
crosses  the  trail  from  Santa  Clara.  These  unite  to  form  the  San  Antonio  ‘  river  ’ , 
which  meanders  through  the  Valles  de  Santa  Rosa  [27:5]  and  San  Antonio 
[27:6]  for  7  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  enters  a  picturesque  gorge 
bearing  the  same  name  [San  Antonio  Canyon  par  excellence ],  and  then  gradu- 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  202,  note,  1892. 

2  See  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and 
Northern  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  1873-1877. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  201-2. 
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ally  curves  around  through  groves  until,  at  La  Cueva,  it  assumes  an  almost  due 
southerly  direction.  One  or  two  more  brooks  increase  its  volume  on  the  way, 
descending  directly  from  the  mesa  pedestal  of  the  Jara  Mountain  [27:10],  and 
its  name  is  changed  from  San  Antonio  to  the  Rio  de  San  Diego  [27: 13]. 

Just  where  the  change  in  name  occurs  is  indefinite.  See  [27 : 6], 
[27:13]. 

[27:12]  South  fork  of  San  Diego  Canyon  [27:13]. 

[27:13]  (1)  Jemez  Pdtfofulunywdmy  ‘boiling  water  canyon’  {Pat  fo- 
fuluny,  see  [27:8];  wdmy  ‘canyon’).  Since  this  is  the  canyon 
that  has  hot  springs  at  various  places  in  it,  it  is  naturally  enough 
called  ‘  boiling  water  canyon  ’. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Diego  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  de  San  Diego,  ‘Canyon  of  Saint  James’.  =Eng. 

(2).  “  Bio  de  San  Diego”.1 

This  canyon  is  very  deep  in  its  lower  portion.  The  north  fork 
of  its  upper  part  is  called  San  Antonio  Canyon,  San  Antonio 
Creek;  see  [27:11]. 

[27:14]  Jemez  '£7 fagiH  ‘place  where  the  one-seeded  juniper  trees  are’ 
{'y  ‘one-seeded  juniper’  ‘  Juniperus  monosperma’,  akin  to  Tewa 
hy;  fa  ‘to  be  at  a  place’;  gi’i  locative,  akin  to  Tewa  ge). 

This  is  an  ancient  pueblo  ruin,  north  of  the  Soda  Dam  [27:16] 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  creek.  It  is  separated  from  the 
pueblo  ruin  [27:15]  by  an  arroyo.  See  [27:15]. 

[27:15]  Jemez  JVqnif 'dgi-i  ‘place  where  the  cottonwood  trees  are’ 
(ndni  ‘cottonwood’,  species  undetermined  but  probably  Populus 
wislizeni;  fa  ‘to  be  at  a  place’;  giH  locative).  Nyn\  is  probably 
cognate  with  Tewa  nana  ‘aspen’  but  is  not  applied  to  the  aspen. 
“  No-nyish'-a-gi'  ”.2 

This  pueblo  ruin  is  situated  a  short  distance  south  of  ruin 
[27:14],  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  arroyo. 

[27:16]  The  Soda  Dam  (pi.  14).  This  is  what  the  place  is  called  com¬ 
monly  in  Eng.  No  Span,  or  Jemez  name  was  learned.  Bandelier 
sa}^s  of  the  place: 

In  that  gorge  [San  Diego  Canyon],  ice-cold  soda  springs  issue  near  the  river 
bed,  and  a  short  distance  above  the  bathing  establishment  [27:18]  a  huge  cyl¬ 
indrical  dam  traverses  the  stream,  in  which  steaming  currents  and  cold  streams 
flow  parallel  to  each  other,  neither  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  others, 
although  only  a  few  inches  of  rock  separate  them.3 

[27:17]  (1)  Jemez  Giysewdtdwd,  said  to  mean  ‘pueblo  at  the  hot  place’ 
referring  to  Jemez  springs  [27:18]  ( Giysewd ,  see  [27:18];  tdwd 
‘pueblo’).  “Qicinzigua.”4  “Qui-umzi-qua.”5 

1  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  200,  1892. 

2  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  81,  1910. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  202-203. 

<  Zarate-Salmeron  ( ca .  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  p.  600,  1882. 

»Z£Lrate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  Rel.,  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  Los  Angeles,  p.  183,  Feb.,  1900. 
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“Cuunsiora.”1  “  Quicinzigua.”2  “Guin-se-ua.”3  “Gin-se-ua.”4 
“Giusewa.”5 

(2)  Span.  “San  Diego  de  los  Emex.”6  “S.  Diego.”7  “San 
Diego  de  Jemez.”8  “San  Diego  de  Jemes.”9  “San  Diego  de 
James.”10  “San  Diego  de  los  Hemes.” 11  “San  Diego.”12  “San 
Dieo'o  de  los  Temes.”13  “San  Diego  de  Jemez.”14 

For  a  good  account  of  the  Pueblo  ruins  see  Handbook  Inds., 
pt,  1,  p.  514,  1907. 

[27:18]  (1)  Wgygeposuwa? iH  ‘ hot  water  place  by  Jemez’  (  Wdr/ge,  see 
[27:35];  po  ‘water’;  suwa  ‘hotness’  ‘hot’;  V4  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix). 

(2)  Jemez  Giysewa,  said  to  mean  ‘hot  place’  (giyse,  said  to  mean 
‘hot’;  wd  locative).  For  quoted  forms  applied  to  the  pueblo  ruin 
near  the  springs,  see  [27:17]. 

(3)  Eng.  Jemez  springs.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (6).  “Jemez 
Springs.”15  The  name  of  the  post  office  was  recently  changed 
from  Archuleta  to  Jemez  Springs. 

(4)  Eng.  San  Diego  springs.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (7).  “Hot 
springs  of  San  Diego.”16 

(5)  Eng.  Archuleta.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (8).  Until  recently 
this  was  the  name  of  the  post  office;  see  Eng.  (3),  above. 

(6)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  de  Jemez  ‘hot  springs  of  Jemez.’ 
=  Eng.  (3).  This  is  the  commonest  Span.  name. 

(7)  Span.  Ojos  de  San  Diego  ‘Saint  James’  springs.’  This  uses 
the  saint-name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [27:17]. 

(8)  Span.  Archuleta  (a  Span,  family  name).  There  are  Mexi¬ 
cans  named  Archuleta  still  living  about  the  springs. 

Jemez  springs  are  described  by  Bandelier,17  also  in  The  Land 
of  Sunshine.™ 

[27:19]  (1)  Jemez  Tdtdsekwiny,  ‘place  of  the  priests  standing’  ( tdtdse 
‘priest’;  kwi  ‘to  stand,’  cognate  with  Tewa  ywi  ‘to  stand’;  ny, 
locative).  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

1  Orozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  Minis.  Fom.  ilex.,  p.  196,  1882. 

2Ibid.,  p.  196  (quoting  Vargas). 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  126,  1890. 

4  Ibid  ,  pt.  II,  pp.  204,  205,  210,  216,  1892. 
sHewett,  General  View,  p.  599,  1905. 

6  MS.  of  1643  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Ii,  p.  206,  note,  1892. 

7D’Anville,  Map  Amer.,  Sept.,  1746. 

8Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  New  Mexico,  p.  37,  1883. 

0  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212,  1867. 

13  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 
nVetancurt,  Menolog.  Fran.,  p.  275,  1871. 

12  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  pp.  23,  27,  1881;  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  599,  1905. 

13 Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 

14  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  204,  210,  1892. 

15Ibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  11,  note,  1890. 

16 Ibid.,  p.  126;  pt.  II,  p.  202. 

17 Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  11,  note;  pt.  n,  pp.^202,  203. 

18 The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  167, 169,  1906. 
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(2)  Span.  Los  Tres  Padres  ‘the  three  priests.’ 

These  names  refer  to  three  projections  at  the  top  of  the  red- 
colored  cliff  of  the  east  wall  of  San  Diego  Canyon  [27:13] 
slightly  south  of  east  of  Jemez  springs  [27:18]. 

[27:20]  Jemez  JTwqstPjukwd  ‘place  of  the  rock- pine  locust’  ( kwdstPjii 
‘rock-pine  locust/  a  kind  of  locust  which  is  said  to  sing  as  loud 
as  a  rattlesnake  rattles  <lewa  ‘rock  pine’  ‘Pinus  scopulorum,’ 
cognate  with  Tewa  r/ws^yf  ‘rock  pine’;  stPju  any  species  of  locust; 
lewd  locative). 

This  is  the  pueblo  ruin  on  the  high  mesa-top  nearest  to  Jemez 
Springs  [27 :18].  It  was  at  this  ruin  that  excavation  was  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology  in  the  summer  of  1911.  By  mistake  this 
ruin  has  been  confused  by  some  persons  with  [27:23].  The  name 
given  above  was  obtained  from  four  Jemez  Indians  independently. 

[27:21]  Jemez  Tova,aJcwd  ‘place  of  tova>a'>  ( tova>a  a  word  said  when  in 
certain  ceremonies  a  cigarette  is  touched  by  one  person  to  the 
foot  of  another;  lewd  locative).  “To-ua-qua”.1  “To-wa-kwa”.2 

This  pueblo  ruin  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [27:22]. 

[27:22]  Jemez  Tova’awdwd  ‘arroyo  of  [27:21]’  (7Lya’a,  see  [27:21]; 
wawd  ‘arroyo’  ‘canyon’). 

[27:23]  (1)  Jemez  AmqfyJewd  ‘ant-hill  place’  (amy,  ‘ant’  of  any 
species;  fq  ‘mountain’  ‘hill’,  here  referring  to  an  ant-hill  or  to 
ant-hills;  lewd  locative).  “  Amoxunqua”.3  “  Amo-xium-qua”.4 
“  Amo-shium-qua”.5  “  Amoxunque”,5  apparently  misquoting 
Zarate-Salmeron.  “  Amushungkwa”.6 

Bandelier  locates  Amy,fqlewd  indefinitely:  “There  was  Amo 
xium-qua,  on  the  mesa  above  the  mouth  of  the  great  gorge 
[27:13]”. 7  Again:  “  Amoxiumqua  lies  on  the  mesa  that  rises  west 
of  the  springs  [27:18]”. 8  Hewett  writes:  “Amoxiumqua  —  on 
the  high  mesa  overlooking  Jemez  Hot  Springs  [27:1S]”.9 

Of  the  traditional  origin  of  the  people  of  Amqfylewd  Bandelier 
writes:  “But  they  [the  Jemez  Indians]  also  say  that  the  people  of 
Amoxiumqua  first  dwelt  at  the  lagune  of  San  Jose,  75  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  the 
pueblo  of  Anu-quil-i-jui,  between  the  Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez 
[27:34]”. 10  In  a  footnote  Bandelier  adds:  “ Anu-quil-i-gui  lies 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ir,  p.  207,  note,  1892. 

2  Hodge,  field  note's,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  796, 1910.) 

3  Z&rate-Salmeron  ( ca .  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  p.  183,  Feb.,  1900. 

4  Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Internal.  Cong.  Amer.,  vn,  p.452, 1890. 

s  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  127,  note,  1890. 

6  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  pt.  1,  p.  51, 1907. 

7  Bandelier,  op.  cit,,  p.  126. 

8  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  205-206,  1892. 

s  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  48,  1906. 

io  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  ii,  p.  207. 
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north  of  Jemez”.  See  “  Anyukwinu”  under  [27  cunlocated]  and 
Patokwa  [27:29].  Bandelier’s  and  Ilewett’s  statements  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  Amyfykwd  is  Kw&sti’jukwd  [27:20],  which 
according  to  four  reliable  Jemez  informants,  asked  independently, 
is  not  correct. 

(2)  Span.  Cebollita  ‘little  onion’.  According  to  a  reliable  old 
Jemez  informant  this  is  the  Mexican  name  for  Amyfykwd.  Cf. 
[27:3]. 

(3)  Span.  San  Jose  (?).  Bandelier,  after  studying  the  writings 
of  Benavides  and  Zarate- Salmeron,  concludes:  “It  seems  probable 
that  Amoxiumqua  was  San  Joseph  de  los  Jemez.”1  Again:  “As 
to  San  Joseph  de  los  Jemez  1  incline  to  the  belief  .  .  .  that  it 
was  Amoxiumqua.”2 

From  studying  the  documents  of  Zarate-Salmeron,  who  lived 
among  the  Jemez  in  1618,  Bandelier  concludes:  “It  seems  that 
Ginseua  [27:17]  and  Amoxiumqua  were  then  the  principal  pueblos 
of  the  Jemez  tribe  [in  1618], ”3  For  accounts  of  Amyfykwd,  see 
the  writings  of  Bandelier  and  Hewett  above  cited. 

[27:25]  Jemez  Hanakwd  ‘horned  toad  place’  ( hand  ‘horned  toad’ 
‘horned  lizard’;  fcmllocative).  “  Ilam-a-qua.”4  “Flan-a-kwa.”5 

It  is  said  that  there  are  two  ruined  pueblos  by  this  name,  and 
that  they  may  be  distinguished  by  Indian  words  which  mean 
‘great  pueblo  of  the  horned  toad’  and  ‘little  pueblo  of  the  horned 
toad’.  The  two  pueblo  ruins  are  not  very  far  apart,  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  it  is  the  great  or  the  little  one  which  we  show  on 
the  sheet. 

[27:26]  Jemez  Kfdtsokwd  ‘mountain-sheep  place’  ( Icfdtso  ‘mountain- 
sheep’;  lewd  locative).  “  Quia-tzo-qua.”4  “  Kiatsukwa.”6 

This  pueblo  ruin  is  north  of  Odafy  [27:27]. 

[27:27]  Jemez  Odafy  ‘occipital-bone  mountain’  [pda  ‘occipital  bone’ 
‘process  on  occipital  bone’  where  head  and  neck  join;  fy  ‘moun¬ 
tain’). 

This  large  hill  is  on  the  west  side  of  Guadalupe  Canyon  [27:1]. 

[27:28]  (1)  Jemez  ’’Ast fdldk fokwd ,  ’ Astfdldkwd  of  obscure  etymology 
(Ast fdld  unexplained;  k fo  apparently  meaning  ‘to  lie’;  kwd  loca¬ 
tive).  The  full  form  of  the  name  contains  the  s}Tllable  k fo,  but 
this  syllable  is  frequently  omitted.  “Ateyala-keokva.”7  “Ate- 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  205,  note,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  206,  note. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  205,  note. 

4Ibid.,p.  207,  note. 

6 Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  530, 1907). 

6 Ibid.,  p.  682. 

7Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen  aus  dem  S’iidwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  45,  1876. 
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yala-keokva.”1  “  Asht-ia-la-qua.  ” 2  “Asht-ya-laqua.”3  “Ash- 
tyal-a-qua.”4  “Asht-yalaqua”5  (confounding  ’ Ast fdld(k fo)kwd 
with  Pdtokwa  [27:29].  “Astialakwa.”6  According  to  Hodge7 
the  Jemez  assert  that  there  is  another  pueblo  ruin,  distinct  from' 
'Astfdld(kfo)kwd,  which  is  called  “Ost'-yal-a-kwa.”  Hodge  thinks 
that  this  is  the  same  as  Bandelier’s  “Osht-yal-a.”8 

(2)  J  emez  Mat  fa  f  yAfokwa  of  obscure  etymology  (mat  fa  unex¬ 
plained;  ffy  ‘mountain’;  kfo  apparently  meaning  ‘to  lie’;  kwd 
locative).  This  name  was  given  by  several  Indians  independently 
as  referring  to  the  same  pueblo  ruin  as  the  name  'Ast  fdla(k  fo)kwd. 

(3)  Span.  San  Juan  ‘Saint  John’(?).  See  below. 

Hodge  writes  of  the  ruin: 

A  former  pueblo  of  the  Jemez,  on  the  summit  of  a  mesa  that  separates  San 
Diego  [27:13]  and  Guadelupe  [27:1]  canyons  at  their  mouths.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San  Juan,  established  early  in  the 
17th  century.9 

[27:29]  (1)  Jemez  Pdtokwa  of  obscure  etymology  ( pd  apparently  pa 
‘dower’;  to  ‘pueblo’  ‘dwelling-place’,  akin  to  Tewa  te;  kwd  loca¬ 
tive).  “Batokva”.10  “Bato-kva”.11  “Patoqua” 8  (confounding  it 
with  ’ Ast fdla(k fo)kwd  [27:28]).  “Patoqua  (‘village  of  the 
bear’)”.12  The  meaning  ‘village  of  the  bear’  is  not  correct,  nor 
does  “Walatoa”,  one  of  the  Jemez  names  of  Pueblo,  mean  ‘village 
of  the  bear’ as  is  stated  by  Hodge.13 

(2)  Jemez  Wefulekwa  ‘place  where  they  both  are,’  referring  to 
San  Diego  Canyon  [27:29]  and  Guadalupe  Canyon  [27:1]  (we 
‘both,’  akin  to  wif  ‘two’;  fille  ‘to  be  at  a  place’;  kwd  locative). 
This  is  an  old  name  of  Pdtokwa ,  applied  because  the  pueblo  was 
at  the  conduence. 

(3)  J  emez  K fa’dtusekwd  ‘  place  where  they  hit  or  ring  the  stones’ 
(fc fa'a  ‘stone’;  ty,se  ‘to  hit’;  kwd  locative).  A  slab  of  stone 
was  suspended  by  a  deerskin  thong  and  struck  with  some  hard 
object,  producing  a  clear  metallic  tone.  Such  bell-stones  used 
to  be  struck  at  Pdtokwa  in  connection  with  certain  dances;  hence 
this  name,  we  are  told. 

(4)  Span.  “S.  Josef”.14 

1Loew  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vii,  p.  343, 1879. 

2Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  126,  1890. 

3Bandelier  in  Proc.  Cong.  Internat.  Amer.,  vii,  p.  452,  1890. 

*Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  H,  p.  206,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  207,  note. 

6Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  106,  1907). 

7  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  162,  1910. 

8Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  note. 

9 Hodge,  op.  cit.,  pt.  1,  p.  106. 

i°Loew  (1875),  op.  cit. 

nGatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Siidwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  45,  1876. 

12 Hodge,  op.  cit.,  pt.  2,  p.  210. 

13  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  630,  1907. 

nD’Anville,  Map  Amer.  Sept.,  1746. 
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“Se.  Josef”.1  “S.  Josefo”.2  “S.  Iosepbo”.3  “St.  Joseph”.4 
“San  Joseph  de  Jemez”.5 

Hodge  summarizes  the  history  of  Pdtukwa  as  follows: 

“It  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San 
Joseph  de  los  Jemez  (which  contained  a  church  as  early  as  1617), 
but  was  abandoned  in  1622  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Nav- 
aho.  In  1627,  however,  it  and  Gyusiwa  [27:18]  were  resettled 
by  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  number  of 
small  pueblos  then  occupied  by  the  Jemez.  It  was  permanently 
abandoned  prior  to  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The  people  of  this 
pueblo  claim  to  have  dwelt  at  the  lagoon  of  San  Jose,  75  miles 
northwest  of  Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  a  place  be¬ 
tween  Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez  [27:31]  rivers,  where  they  built 
the  pueblo  of  Anyukwinu.”6 

The  migration  tradition  which  Hodge  here  relates  of  Pdtokvod  is 
strangely  similar  to  what  Bandelier  says  of  Am.ufykwd  : 

But  they  [the  Jemez  Indians]  also  say  that  the  people  of  the  Amoxiumqua 
dwelt  first  at  the  lagune  [lagoon]  of  San  Jos6,  75  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  the  pueblo  of  Anu-quil-i-jui,  between 
the  Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez  [27:34]. 7 

In  a  footnote  Bandelier  adds:  “Ahu-quil-hgui  lies  north  of 
Jemez”.  See  “Anyukwinu”  under  [27: unlocated]. 

[27:30]  (1)  Jemez  Gdjy, .  (<Span.  Canon).  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Canon  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Jemez (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  ‘canyon’.  =  Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  below  the  confluence  of  San 
Diego  [27 :13]  and  Guadalupe  [27 :1]  canyons,  mostly  on  the  east 
side  of  Jemez  Creek  [27:31]. 

[27:31]  (1)  KfAdcjiWo  ‘red  rock’  ( Jcfa’d  ‘stone’  ‘rock’;  <fiwo  ‘red¬ 
ness’  ‘red’).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Bed  Bock.  Cf.  Jemez  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Pena  Colorada  ‘red  rock’.  Cf.  Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (3). 

This  is  a  large  red  rock  on  the  east  side  of  Jemez  Creek  [27:31]. 

The  main  wagon  road  passes  through  the  gap  between  the  rock 
and  the  red  cliffs  east  of  the  rock.  Wild  bees  have  large  nests  in 
crevices  of  the  rock.  On  the  east  face  of  the  rock  are  some  inter¬ 
esting  old  pictographs  representing  deer. 

•D’Anville,  Map  N.  Amer.,  Bolton’s  edition,  1752. 

2Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 

3Crepy,  Map  Amer.  Sept.,  ca.  1783. 

4Sliea,  Cath.  Missions,  p.  80, 1870. 

5  Bandelier  (1888)  in  Compte-rendu  Cong.  Amer.,  vii,  p.  452,  1890. 

6  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  210, 1910. 

7  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  207, 1892. 
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[27:32]  (1)  Jemcz  Ilqjqjd  of  obscure  etymology . 

(2)  Eng.  Yallecito  Creek,  Yallecito.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Yallecito,  Rito  del  Vallecito  ‘little  valley’  ‘creek  of 
the  little  valley  =  Eng.  (2). 

There  are  a  number  of  Mexican  farms  in  the  valley  of  this 
creek.  The  same  names  are  applied  to  the  settlement  as  to  the  val¬ 
ley  itself. 

[27:33]  Jemez  Huny,pdvod  ‘ place  of  the  owl  water’  (hy,ny,  ‘owl’;  pd 
‘water’;  wd  locative).  The  name  is  applied  to  springs  and  to  a 
gulch  on  the  west  side  of  Jemez  Creek  [27:34]  northwest  of  Jemez 
Pueblo. 

[27:34]  (1)  Wdyge’impo,  Wq yqe! %mpohu\ i  ‘creek  of  [27:35]’  ( Wqyge, 
see  [27:35];  ’iyp  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po 
‘water’;  pohidu  ‘creek  with  water  in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  hu’u 
‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’). 

(2)  Picuris  “Hemepane”  ‘Jemez  River’.1  Evidently  “pane” 
means  ‘river’. 

(3)  Cochiti  Ponfetfena  ‘western  river’  (pan  fe  ‘west’;  tfena 
‘river  ’). 

(3)  Pd ,  Pdiva’wa,  Ippd,  Jppdiva’wa ,  JlevxVv'd  ‘the  river’ 
‘the  river  canada’  ‘Jemez  River’  ‘Jemez  River  Canada’  ‘Jemez 
Canada’  (pd  ‘water’  ‘river’;  pdwd'wa  ‘canada  with  a  stream 
in  it’  <pd  ‘water’,  wa’wd  ‘canada’;  Ip-  Jemez;  wa'wa  ‘arroyo’ 
‘canada’). 

(4)  Eng.  Jemez  Creek,  Jemez  River. 

(5)  Span.  Canada  de  Jemez,  Rio  de  Jemez,  Rito  de  Jemez 
‘Jemez  Canada’  ‘Jemez  River’  ‘Jemez  Creek’.  “Rio  de  Jemez”.2 
“La  Canada  de  los  Xemes”.3 

The  name  Jemez  Creek  is  given  because  Jemez  is  the  principal 
pueblo  situated  on  it.  The  Keres  pueblos  Sia  [29:94]  and  Santa 
Ana  [29:95]  are  on  the  lower  course  of  the  creek.  Bandelier2 
notes:  “The  Queres  [Keres]  held  and  hold  to-day  about  one-half 
of  the  course  of  the  Rio  de  Jemez.” 

[27:35]  (1)  Wqyge'oywi  of  obscure  etymology  (T Yqy.f  ‘Jemez  Indian’ 
unexplained;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’  since  the  settlement  is 
thought  of  as  being  over  beyond  or  down  beyond  the  mountains; 
’ oyvo\  ‘pueblo’).  Jemez  Indian  is  called  Wqyp,  a  word  of  uncer¬ 
tain  etymology.  It  sounds  almost  like  voqyp  ‘to  descend’  but  the 
vowel  sounds  of  the  two  words  are  distinct.  Jemez  people  are 
called  either  Wdntowd  or  Wqyge’intowd  ( towa  ‘people’;  \yf  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Wqy pintowa  is  never  used, 
perhaps  because  it  is  not  euphonic.  The  Navaho  are  called  by  the 


1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  1910. 

2£andelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  199,  1892. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  213,  note. 
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Tewa  Wq.nsabe,  literally  ‘Jemez  Athapascan’  ( W&yf  ‘Jemez  In¬ 
dian’;  Sabe  ‘Athapascan  Indian ’  ‘Apache’  ‘Navaho’).  “  Wong'- 
ge'”:1  given  as  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  name; 
erroneously  said  to  mean  “Navaho  place.” 

(2)  Hano  Tewa  “Jemesi,  or  Jemez.”2  The  former  name 
is  probably  borrowed  from  (Oraibi)  Hopi  (18),  the  latter  from 
Span.  (22).  No  doubt  the  name  Wqyge  exists  also  among  the 
Hano  Tewa. 

(3)  Picuris  “He-mi-ma'.”3  “Hemema/.”4  These Picuris forms 
are  evidently  some  form  of  the  name  Jemez  plus  the  locative  -Id. 

(4)  Isleta  Iliemai  of  obscure  etymology  ( Hiem -  as  in  IlienvUe 
‘Jemez  Indian’,  evidently  a  form  of  the  Jemez  word  TZ^-;  ai 
locative).  Jemez  Indian  is  called  Iliemixe;  2  +  plu.  Hiemnin  (Ue, 
nin  number-denoting  postfixes).  “Hiem-ai.”5  Gatschet  also 
gives  “Hiemide”  meaning  Isleta  Indian,  plu.  “Hiemnin”;  see 
forms  obtained  by  the  writer,  above.  “He'-mai.”3 

(5)  Jemez  Rqwd,  Htfcwd,  H^jo  of  obscure  etymology  (77^ 

Jemez  Indian;  wd  ‘at’;  lewd  ‘at’  ‘to’;  jo  ‘at’  ‘about’).  Jemez 
Indian  is  called  77g/  2  +  plu.  Eqm\f  ( 77 \  unexplained;  m{f  plu. 
ending  as  in  ymif  ‘you  2  +’,  plu.  of  y  ‘you  1’).  It  is  from  the 
form  meaning ‘Jemez  Indians’  ‘ Jemez  people’  that  the 

Span,  and  probably  all  the  forms  in  the  other  languages  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tewa  and  Navaho  forms  are  derived. 

(6)  Jemez  Towd,  Tdlcwd,  Tdjo  ‘at  the  pueblo’  ‘to  the  pueblo’ 
‘the  pueblo’  (to-  ‘dwelling-place’  ‘pueblo,’  akin  to  Tewa  te 
‘dwelling-place’;  wd  ‘at’;  lewd  ‘at’  ‘to jo  ‘at’  ‘about’).  This 
is  the  commonest  name  applied  to  Jemez  Pueblo  by  the  Jemez 
Indians.  “Tuhoa:”6  given  as  meaning  “houses.”  The  name 
means  “houses”  only  in  the  collective  sense  of  ‘pueblo.’ 
“  Tu'wa.” 3 

(7)  Jemez  IRtowd,  He  tdlcwd,  Ilejdjo  ‘at  the  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  ’  ‘  to  the  pueblo  of  the  Jemez  ’  ‘  pueblo  of  the  Jemez  ’  (77g 
Jemez  Indian;  towd,  tolewd,  tdjo  as  in  Jemez  (6),  above). 

(8)  Jemez  I Ydldtdwd,  Wdldtdlcwd,  Wdldtojo,  Wd'wdldtowa, 
Wdiwdldtdlewd,  Wa’wdldtdjo,  Hqwa’wdldtdwd,  Il^wa’wdldtolcwd, 
H^wa"1  wdldtojo  ‘  at  the  pueblo  in  the  Canada  ’  ‘  at  the  pueblo 
in  the  Canada  ’  ‘  the  pueblo  in  the  Canada  ’  ‘  at  the  pueblo  in 
Jemez  Canada  ’  ‘  to  the  pueblo  in  Jemez  Canada  ’  ‘  the  pueblo  in 
Jemez  Canada,’  referring  to  Jemez  Canada  [27:34],  (wd,  wa’wa 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  631,  1907). 

2  Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Eep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  614,  1900. 

3  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  630. 

4  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  1910. 

^Gatschet,  Isleta  vocabulary,  1885  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  630,  1907). 

6  Bandelier  in  Das  Ausland,  p.  813,  Stuttgart,  1882. 
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‘arroyo’  ‘canada’;  la  ‘in’  ‘at’;  towd,  ttikwa,  tojo,  as  in  Jemez  (6), 
above;  Tfy  Jemez  Indian,  Jemez).  This  name  was  applied  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35]  as  the  pueblo  in  the  Canada  of 
Jemez  Creek  [27:34]  in  contradistinction  to  the  former  pueblos 
of  the  Jemez  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego  [27:13]  and  Guadalupe 
[27:1]  Canyons.  This  name  is  not  a  corruption  of  Valladolid, 
nor  does  it  mean  “village  of  the  bear”,  an  et}rmology  which  is 
due  to  Bandelier’s  confusion  of  wdld-  with  < fiwdld  ‘bear.’  “Ha- 
waw-wah-lah-too-waw,”1 2  evidently  for  Il^wdhodldtdwd.  “Valla- 
t.oa.”3  “AValatoa.”3  “  Uala-to-hua  (‘Village  of  the  Bear,’ 
and  not  a  corruption  of  Valladolid,  as  Mr.  Loew  has  imagined).”4 
“  Ual-to-hua.”  5  “  Wa'-la-tu-wa.” 6 

(9)  Jemez  “  Wa-la-nah:”  7  this  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

(10)  Pecos  “  Hev-wa’ :” 8  evidently  equivalent  to  Jemez  Ilewa ; 
see  Jemez  (5),  above. 

(11)  Keresan (dialect  unspecified)  “Ha-mish.”9  “Hae-mish.”10 

(12)  Cochiti  Ilsemef etsse,  ( Ilxmefe  ‘Jemez  Indian  or  Indians’, 
probably  borrowed  from  or  akin  to  Jemez  Il&nif  ‘Jemez  peo¬ 
ple’;  tsse  locative).  The  Cochiti  call  Jemez  Indian  or  Indians 
Ilkmefe.  In  all  the  Keresan  dialects  the  name  is  practically 
identical  with  the  Cochiti  form. 

(13)  Santa  Ana  “He' mi:”  8  this  is  perhaps  a  Santa  Ana  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Span.  (22). 

(14)  Sia  “  He'-me-shu-tsa.” 8  “Jemi/Itse.”11 

(15)  San  Felipe  “  Hemeshitse.” 8 

(16)  Laguna  “Hemeshitse.”8 

(17)  Acoma  “ Hemishitz”.8  The  -tz  is  for  fs%. 

(18)  Oraibi  Hopi  Ilemisi  (cf.  the  Keresan  forms).  This  is 
applied  with  postfixes  or  postpounds  to  both  pueblo  and  people. 
Cf.  the  first  form  quoted  under  Hano  Tewa  (2),  above. 

(19)  Southern  Ute  Emafi  (cf.  Jemez  H^rnif  ‘Jemez  people’, 
also  the  Keresan  and  Hopi  forms).  Applied  with  the  various 
postfixes  or  postpounds  to  both  pueblo  and  people. 

1  Simpson  in  Rep.  See.  War,  p.  143,  1850, 

2  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  Vll,  p.  344,  1879. 

3  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  p.  259,  Apr.,  1882. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  1,  p.  260,  note,  1890. 

3  Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  p.  203,  1892. 

8  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  631,  1907).  . 

7  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  No.  9,  p.  13,  1906. 

8  Hodge,  op.  cit.,p.  630. 

3  Bandelier  in  N.  Y.  Staatszeitung,  June  28,  1885. 

10  Bandelier  in  Rev.  d’Ethnog.,  p.  203,  1886. 

11  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  1910. 
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(20)  Navaho  “Mai-dec-kiz-ne”,1  said  to  mean  ‘wolf  neck’. 
“Mai  Deshkis,”2  said  to  mean  ‘  coyote  pass’.  “Ma’ideshglzli,”  3 
said  to  mean  ‘coyote  pass’,  according  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers4 
the  Navaho  call  the  Jemez  people  “Ma’idesbglzhnl”. 

(21)  Eng.  Hemes,  Jemez.  (<Span.  22).  Spellings  such  as 
Hemes,  Mohave,  Navaho  are  to  be  preferred.  The  spelling 
Hemes  is  phonetically  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  happens 
to  be  the  spelling  used  by  Castaneda  about  1565;  but  the  form 
Jemez  has  become  fixed  geographically  and  officially. 

(22)  Span.  Jemez,  Jemes.  Hodge  follows  Bandelier  (see  Kere- 
san  (11),  above)  in  deriving  the  Span,  form  “form  Ha-mish,  or 
Hae'-mish,  the  Keresan  name  of  the  pueblo. — Bandelier”.5  The 
writer  does  not  see  why  some  of  the  forms  at  least  may  not  have 
come  directly  from  Jemez  Ilernif  ‘Jemez  people’,  a  word  which 
probably  was  found  also  in  the  Pecos  language.  A  Zuni  name  for 
Jemez,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  has  never  been  published. 
“Hemes”.6  “Emexes”.7  “Ameias”.8  “Emeges”.9  “Emmes”.10 
“Amejes”.11  “Ameies”.12  “Ernes”.13  “Ernes”.14  “Hemeos”.15 
“Henex”.16  “Gemex”.17  “Hemes”.18  “Amires”.19  “Xemes”.20 
“Gemes”.21  “Gomez”.22  “Gemez”.23  “Temez”.24  “Jemes”.25 
“Jamez”.20  “Hemez”.27  “Ameries”.28  “Jemas”.29  “Xernez”.30 
“Yemez”.31  “James”.32  “Jemez”.33  “Djemez”.34  “Jenies”.35 


1  ten  Kate,  Synonymle,  p.  6,  1884. 

2  Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

3  Franciscan  Fathers,  Navaho  Ethnol.  Diet.,  p.  136,  1910. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

6  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  629,  1907. 

6  Castaneda  (ca.  1565)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  p.  138,  1838. 

7  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  116,  1871. 

B  Espejo  (1583)  quoted  by  Mendoza  (1586)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xv,  p.  245,  1854. 

9  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  179,  1871. 

>9  Onate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  pp.  102,  260,  1871. 

11  Mendoza  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in,  p.  462,  1600. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  469. 

13  Villagran,  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  p.  155,  1610. 
m  C6rdova  (1619)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  x,  p.  444,  1838. 

15  Zfirate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  205,  1892. 

16  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  p.  205,  1892. 

17  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  p.  600,  1882. 

18  Benavides  (1630)  quoted  by  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvn,  p.  305,1851. 

19  Ogilby,  Amer.,  p.  294,  1671. 

20  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950,  1736. 

21  Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Amer.,  pt.  ii,  p.  421,  1748. 

22  Arrowsmith,  map.  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 

23  Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv.  Espagne,  carte  1, 1811. 

24  Alegfe,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  I,  p.  336,  1841. 

23  Mendoza,  (1742)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  213,  1867. 

28  Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478,  1848. 

27  Squier  in  Amer.  Review,  p.  522,  Nov.  1848,  misquoting  Castaneda. 

28  Squier,  ibid.,  p.  523. 

29  Wislizenus,  Memoir,  p.  24,  1848. 

30  Ruxton,  Adventures,  p.  194, 1848. 

31  Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  p.  396,  1850. 

32  Marcy  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  p.  196,  1850. 

33  Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  p.  59,  1850;  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  44,  1906;  Handbook  Inds.,pt.  1,  p. 
629,  1907. 

34  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvii,  p.  280,  1851. 

35  Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  hi,  p.  633,  1853. 
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“Hernes”.1  “Jermz”.2  “Tames”.3  “Ameges”.4  “Jemex”.5 
“Jeures”.6  “Amies”.7  “Amios”.8  “Zemas”.9  “Jemos”.10 
“ Jemes(sprich:  chemes)”.11  “Hemes”.12  “Amayes”.13  “Temes”.14 
“Hermes”.15  “  femes’’.16  “Jumez”.17  “Emenes”.18  “Emeaes”.19 
“Euimes”.20  “Jemmes”.21 

The  Jemez  express  ‘  Jemez  Indian’  not  only  by  7/g,  plu. 
but  by  postpounding  tsa’d  ‘■person’,  plu.  tstfaf  ‘people’,  to  any 
of  the  numerous  forms  denoting  the  pueblo.  The  Jemez  lan¬ 
guage’  is  similarly  expressed  by  postpounding  tsdUatu  ‘language’ 
(tsd'd  ‘person’  ‘human  being’;  ty,  ‘to  speak’). 

For  a  good  account  of  the  history  of  Jemez  Pueblo  and  of  the 
Jemez  Tribe  see  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  pp.  629-31, 1907. 
Some  of  the  older  men  at  Jemez  remember  the  history  of  the 
tribe  very  accurately.  Of  the  shape  of  Jemez  Pueblo  Bande- 
lier  writes:  “Jemez  .  .  .  a  double  quadrangle  with  two  squares.”22 
Bandelier  probably  exaggerates  the  amount  of  Navaho  blood  at 
Jemez:  “Jemez  is  more  than  half  Navajo,  and  one  of  their  lead¬ 
ing  men,  whom  unsophisticated  American  Indian  worshippers  are 
wont  to  admire  as  a  typical  and  genuine  Pueblo,  the  famous 
Nazle,  was  Navajo  by  birth,  education,  and  inclination.”23  “We 
ought  to  consider  that,  for  instance,  the  Indians  of  Zuni  have 
intermarried  with  and  plentifully  absorbed  Navajo,  Tigua,  and 
Jemez  blood.”24 

[27:36]  San  Isidro,  see  [29:91]. 

[27:37]  Span.  Ojo  Chamizo  “ spring  greasewood ”.  “Ojo  Chamiso”.25 

[27:38]  Jemez  Kwadzy  ‘rock-pine  mountain’  (lewd  ‘rock-pine’  ‘Pinus, 
scopulorum’;  fy  ‘mountain’). 

1  Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  pp.  32,  39, 1854. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

3’Brackenridge,  Early  Span.  Discov.,  p.  19, 1857. 

4  Sigiienza  quoted  by  Buschmann,  Neu.-Mex.,  pp.  228,  264,  1858. 

6  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12, 1863. 

s  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  210,  1868. 

7  Davis,  Span.  Conquest  New  Hex.,  p.  252,  1869. 

3  Ibid.,  map. 

9  Simpson  in  Jour.  Amer.  Geog.  Soc.,  v,  p,  195, 1874. 

10  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  VH,  p.345, 1879. 

u  Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Siidwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  41,  1876. 

is  Bandelier  in  Papers  Arch.  Inst,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  23,  1881. 

13  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Penalosa,  p.  128, 1882. 

14  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Ilist.,  p.  259,  Apr.,  1882. 

is  Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121,  1883;  misquoting  Castafieda. 

46  ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  p.  6,  1884. 

17  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  p.  37,  1884. 

18  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  132,  1889. 

i»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  206,  1892. 

28  Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  p.  165,  1893. 

21  Peetin  Amer.  Antiq.,  XVII,  p.  354,  1895. 

22  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  I,  p.  265,  1890. 

23 Ibid.,  p.  262. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  261. 

25  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Jemes  sheet,  1890. 
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[27:39]  Jemez  Kfdtdpdfy  ‘macaw  water  mountain’  ( kfdtd  ‘macaw’; 
pa ‘water’;  fy  ‘mountain’).  Whether  there  is  a  spring-,  lake,  or 
creek  called  Kfdtapa ,  from  which  the  mountain  takes  its  name, 
was  not  determined. 

[27:40]  Jemez  'JJ^piyd fy,  'TJ^piydbo  ‘cottontail  rabbit  courting  moun¬ 
tains’  ‘cottontail  rabbit  courting  place’  ('^’  “  ‘ cottontail  rabbit’; 
piyd  ‘to  go  courting’;  fy  ‘mountain’;  bo  ‘up  at’  locative).  The 
name  refers  to  two  little  mountains.  The  place  gives  the  name 
to  the  creek  [27:41].  See  'U'^piydkwd  Pueblo  ruin  under  [27: 
unlocated]. 

[27:41]  Jemez  'TJ'-piydpd  ‘cottontail  rabbit  courting  water’,  referring 
to  [27:40]  ( 'U’vpiyd -,  see  [27:40];  pa  ‘water’  ‘creek’). 

This  flows  into  Peralta  Creek  [27:44]. 

[27:42]  Jemez  (Pwdldfy  ‘bear  mountain’  (fwdld  ‘bear’;  fy  ‘moun¬ 
tain’).  Cf.  [27:45]  and  [27:46]. 

[27:43]  See  [28:69]  for  the  possible  Cochiti  name. 

[27:44]  Peralta  Creek,  see  [28:71]. 

[27:45]  (1)  Jemez  (Pwdldpawd  ‘bear  spring’  (fiwdld  as  in  [27:42]; 
pdwd  ‘water  place’  ‘spring’  <pd  ‘water’,  wd  locative).  Cf. 
Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  BPohaij  olcdwe f  ‘ bear  spring’  (Jcohaijg  ‘bear";  ledwef 
‘spring’).  Cf.  Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Oso  Spring.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4).  Cf.  Jemez  (1), 
Cochiti  (2). 

(4)  Span.  OjodelOso  ‘bear  spring’.  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Jemez  (1), 
Cochiti  (2). 

[27:46]  Oso  Creek,  see  [28:103]. 

[27:47]  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  ‘deep  arroyo’. 

It  is  said  that  the  spring  [27:48]  is  situated  in  this  arroyo. 

[27:48]  Span.  Ojo  del  Borrego  ‘sheep  spring’. 

The  spring  is  in  the  Arroyo  Hondo  [27:47],  it  is  said.  It  gives 
the  name  to  a  large  Span,  land  grant  situated  in  the  vicinity,  also 
to  Borrego  Creek  [27:49].  The  Cochiti  sometimes  call  the  spring 
Borregokdwef  (Jcdwef  ‘spring’). 

[27:49]  Borrego  Creek,  see  [29:64]. 

Unlocated 


Jemez  “Anu-quil-i-jui”.1  “Anu-quil-i-gui  ”.2  “Anyukwinu”.3 

This  is  the  name  of  an  unlocated  pueblo  ruin.  Bandelier  says 
of  it: 

But  they  [the  Jemez  Indians]  also  say  that  the  people  oi  Amosjumqua 
[27:23]  dwelt  first  at  the  lagune  of  San  Jose,  75  miles  to  the  northwest  of 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  207, 1892. 

2  Ibid.,  note.  • 

3  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnv  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  63,  1907). 
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Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  the  pueblo  of  Anu-quil-i-jui,  between 
the  Salad  o  [29:92]  and  Jemez  [27:34]J 

Jemez  Boletsokwd  of  obscure  etymology  ( bole  ‘abalone  shell’;  tso 
unexplained;  kwd  locative).  “ Bul-itz-e-qua”.1 2 

It  is  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pueblos  formerly 
inhabited  by  Jemez  Indians.  It  is  situated  east  of  San  Diego 
Canyon  [27:13]. 

Jemez  “Caatri”.3  “Catroo”.4  Mentioned  by  Onate  as  an  inhabited 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez. 

Span.  “Cerro  Colorado”.5  The  name  is  given  in  the  manuscript  cited 
as  designating  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  unlocated  mesa  where  the 
Jemez  and  Santo  Domingo  Indians  dwelt  when  visited  by  Vargas 
in  1692. 

Jemez  “Guatitruti”.6  Mentioned  by  Ohate  as  an  inhabited  pueblo  of 
the  Jemez. 

Jemez  “ Guayoguia”.7  Mentioned  by  Ohate  as  an  inhabited  pueblo 
of  the  Jemez. 

Cochiti  Hdhmekotf o  ‘ice  mountain’  ( hdhme  ‘ice’;  leo-  ‘mountain’; 
tfo  locative).  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  Cochiti  name  of 
[27:10]. 

Cochiti  Hotokawakot f g  ‘willow  spring  mountain’  [hoto  ‘willow’; 
kawa  ‘spring’;  ko-  ‘mountain’;  tfo  locative).  Cf.  Cochiti 
Hotokawa,  below. 

This  is  a  large  mountain  north  of  [27:45]. 

(1)  Cochiti  Hotokawa  ‘willow  spring’  ( Hotokawa  as  in  Hotokawa¬ 
kot  fo,  above).  Cf.  Cochiti  Hotokawa ,  above.  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojo  de  la  Jara  ‘willow  spring’.  Cf.  Cochiti  (1). 

This  is  a  spring  north  of  [27:45]. 

Jemez  H'^piyakwa  ‘at  the  rabbit  courting  place’  (U'^piyd-,  see 
[27:40];  kwd  locative). 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  near  [27:40]. 

(1)  Eng.  Jara  Creek.  (<Span).  =* Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  de  la  Jara  ‘willow  creek’.  =Eng.  (1).  It  is 
suggested  that  the  creek  may  give  the  name  “Jara”  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  [27:10]. 

“While  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  range 
[territory  held]  are  dry,  the  Valles  \P\mpxyqe  [Large  Features:  1], 
page  98]  constitute  a  water  supply  for  the  Jemez  country.  Two 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  207, 1892. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p.  102,  1871. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  111. 

3  Bandelier  quoting  Autos  de  Guerra,  MS.  (1692),  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 

6  Onate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  510,  1907. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  510-511. 
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streams  rise  in  it  [the  Valles?];  the  San  Antonio  [27:11]  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Jara  Mountain  [27:10]  and  the  Jara  at 
the  foot  of  the  divide,  over  which  crosses  the  trail  from  Santa 
Clara  [14:71].  These  unite  soon  to  form  the  San  Antonio 
‘River’,  which  meanders  through  the  Valles  de  Santa  Rosa  [27:5] 
and  San  Antonio  [27:6]  for  7  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
and  enters  a  picturesque  gorge  bearing  the  same  name,  and  then 
gradually  curves  around  through  groves  until,  at  La  Cueva,  it 
assumes  an  almost  due  southerly  direction.  One  or  two  more  brooks 
increase  its  volume  on  the  way,  descending  directly  from  the  mesa 
pedestal  of  the  Jara  Mountain  [27:10],  and  its  name  is  changed 
from  San  Antonio  to  the  Rio  de  San  Diego  [27:13].” 1 

Jemez  “Quia-shi-dshi.”2  “Kiashita.”3 

According  to  Hodge  this  pueblo  ruin  is  located  “in  Guadalupe  Canyon 

[27:1].” 

J emez  Kfdtsokwa  of  obscure  etymology  (Jc fa  ‘  crow  ’ ;  tso  unexplained ; 
lewd  locative).  “Quia-tzo-qua.”4  “Kiatsukwa.”5 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  somewhere  east  of  San  Diego  Canyon 

[27:13]. 

Span.  La  Cueva  ‘the  cave’.  See  Bandelier’s  reference  to  La  Cueva 
under  (1)  Eng.  Jara  Creek,  above. 

Jemez  “Leeca.”6  “Ceca.”7  Mentioned  by  Oiiate  as  an  inhabited 
Jemez  pueblo. 

Jemez  “Mecastria.”8 9  Mentioned  by  Onate  as  an  inhabited  Jemez 
pueblo. 

Jemez  “No-cum-tzil-e-ta.”2  “No-kyun-tse-le-ta'.”10  Named  as  a 
Jemez  pueblo  ruin  of  undetermined  location. 

Jemez  “Pem-bul-e-qua.”2  “Pe'-bu-li-kwa.”10  Named  as  a  Jemez 
pueblo  ruin  of  undetermined  location. 

Jemez  “Pe-cuil-a-gui.”11  “Pe'-kwil-i-gi-i'.”12 

Bandelier  says  of  the  ruin : 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  Jemez 
pueblos,  given  to  me  by  the  Indians  as  ‘Pe-cuil-a-gui’.  ‘Pii-cuil-a’  [Pdkwil&~\ 
is  the  name  for  the  tribe  of  Pecos,  and  the  Pecos  spoke  the  Jemez  language.  It 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  201-02,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  207,  note. 

3  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  681,  1907). 

4  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  p.  207. 

6  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  682. 

6 Onate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 

Ubid.,  pp.  225,  629. 

8Ibid.,  p.  829. 

9  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  pt.  2,  p.  80. 

w Ibid.,  p.  220. 

11  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  note,  and  p.  216. 

12  Hodge,  op.  cit.,'p.  223. 
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would  be  well  to  investigate  whether  Pe-cuil-a-gui  designates  a  Jemez  pueblo 
inhabited  previously  to  the  secession  of  the  Pecos.1 

Cf.  [29:33]. 

Span.  Cerro  Pelado  ‘  bald  mountain  \  It  is  said  that  a  bare  peak  some¬ 
where  about  the  headwaters  of  Peralta  Creek  [28:71]  is  called  by 
this  name. 

Jemez  “Potre.”2  “Poze.”3  Mentioned  by  Onate  as  an  inhabited 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez. 

(1)  Eng.  San  Antonio  springs.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojos  de  San  Antonio  ‘Saint  Anthony’s  springs’.  For 
the  name  cf.  [27:6]  and  [27:11]. 

These  springs  appear  to  be  situated  somewhere  in  San  Antonio 
Canyon  [27:11].  There  are  a  bath-house  and  other  houses  at  the 
place,  it  is  said.  Bandelier  sa}7s: 

In  the  gorge  of  San  Antonio  [27:11]  rises  a  spring,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  110°  F.  About  five  miles  south  of  it  are  mud-baths  [27:8?],  on  the  heights 
that  separate  the  Valles  from  the  San  Diego  gorge.4 * 

If  the  identification  of  the  “mud-baths”  as  Sulphur  springs 
[27:8]  is  correct,  San  Antonio  springs  would  appear  to  be  some¬ 
where  north  or  west  of  the  mountain  north  of  Sulphur  springs. 
The  Land  of  Sunshine  locates  them  west  of  Sulphur  springs: 

Four  to  six  miles  west  of  the  Sulphurs  [27:8]  are  the  San  Antonio  Springs, 
which  resemble  the  Jemez  Springs  [27:18]  and  are  equally  efficacious  in  kid¬ 
ney  and  stomach  disorders.6 

Bandelier6  gives  the  altitude:  “The  springs  of  San  Antonio  lie 
at  an  altitude  of  8,586  feet”. 

Jemez  Sefokwd  ‘eagle  dwelling  place’  ‘eagle  nest  place’  ( se  ‘eagle’; 
fo  ‘to  live’  ‘todwell’;  hwd  locative).  “ Se'-shiu-qua.”7  “Se- 
shu-kwa.”8 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  situated  somewhere  south  of  Cerro  Pelado 
[27:10]. 

Jemez  “  Se-to-qua.” 9  “Setokwa.”10  This  is  given  as  the  name  of  a 
pueblo  ruin,  situated,  according  to  Hodge,  about  2  miles  south  of 
Jemez  Pueblo. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  216, 1892. 

2 Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inecl.,  xvi,  p.  114,  1871. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  102. 

4  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

s  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  the  Resources  ...  of  New  Mexico,  p.  169,  1906. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  202,  note. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  207,  note. 

s  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  513,  1910). 

9  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  note. 

“Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  514. 
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Span.  “Sierra  de  la  Bolsa”.1  The  name,  which  means  ‘pocket  range’, 
is  given  as  that  of  a  mountain  of  the  J emez  Range  between  Sierra  de 
San  Miguel  [27:unlocated]  and  Sierra  de  la  Palisada  [27:unlocated]. 
Span.  “ Sierra  de  la  Palisada”.1  The  name  meaning  ‘palisade  range’, 
is  given  as  referring  to  a  mountain  south  of  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa  [27: 
unlocated]. 

Span.  “  Sierra  de  Toledo”.2  The  name  means  ‘range  of  Toledo’  (a  city 
in  Spain).  “Toledo  range”.3  Bandelier  locates  the  mountain 
somewhere  south  of  the  Cerro  Pelado  [27:10]. 4  See  Valle  de 
Toledo  [27:unlocated],  below. 

Span.  Valle  de  Toledo  ‘  Toledo  Valley,’  referring  to  the  “Sierra  de 
Toledo”  [27 :unlocated].  “On  the  west  a  huge  mountain  mass, 
the  Sierra  de  la  Jara  [27:10],  interposes  itself  between  the  princi¬ 
pal  valle}7,  that  of  Toledo,  and  the  Jemez  country”.5  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  name  for  one  of  the  Valles.  See  Pimpseyge  [Large  Fea¬ 
tures],  page  98,  and  “Sierra  de  Toledo”  [27: unlocated],  above. 
Jemez  “Trea”.6  Mentioned  by  Onate  as  an  inhabited  Jemez  pueblo. 
Jemez  “Tya-juin-den-a”.7  Given  as  the  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin. 

J  emez  “  Tyasoliwa”.8  Given  as  the  name  of  an  unlocated  pueblo  ruin. 
Jemez  “Ua-ha-tza-e”.7  Given  as  the  name  of  an  unlocated  pueblo 
ruin. 

Jemez  Wdbdkwd  of  obscure  etymology  (w&ba  unexplained;  Java  loca¬ 
tive).  “  Wa-ba-kwa  ”.9  The  name  refers  to  a  pueblo  ruin  some¬ 
where  east  of  San  Diego  Canyon  [27:13]. 

Jemez  WdgiJea  (the  name  is  said  by  the  informant  to  mean  “rubber 
weed").  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  name  refers  to  a  pueblo 
ruin  or  merely  to  a  localit}7. 

Jemez  “Yjar”.10 11  Mentioned  by  Ohateas  an  inhabited  Jemez  pueblo. 
Jemez  “Zo-lat-e-se-djii”.7  “Zo-la-tun-ze-zhi-i”.u  Given  as  the  name 
of  a  pueblo  ruin. 

Warm  springs  at  the  head  of  San  Diego  Canyon  [27:13].  “  Warm 

springs  have  been  located  at  the  head  of  San  Diego  Canon  above 
the  Jemez  springs  [27:18]”. 12  Just  where  is  meant  by  the  “head 
of  San  DiegoCanyon”  [27:13]  is  uncertain.  Are  the  springs  at 
the  Soda  Dam  [27:16]  intended? 

bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  72,  note,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  11,  64,  and  72,  note. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

•*  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

6  Onate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  629, 1907. 

7  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  note. 

8  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  859,  1910. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  884. 

19  Onate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  997. 

11  Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  1015. 

12  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  the  Resources  ...  of  New  Mexico,  p.  177, 1906. 
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[28]  COCHITI  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  28)  shows  the  country  about  Cochiti  Pueblo.  This 
region  is  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  Indians,  who  belong  to  the  Keresan 
linguistic  stock.  Hewett  refers  to  this  region  as  “le  district  de 
Cochiti”.1  It  is  said  by  the  Tewa  that  the  ancient  boundary  between 
their  territory  and  that  of  the  Cochiti  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  runs 
somewhere  between  Ancho  Canyon  [28:4]  and  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  Cochiti  sheet  has  been  placed  therefore 
in  that  vicinity.  “The  Rito  de  los  Frijoles [28:6],  with  its  numerous 
cave  dwellings,  forms  what  seems  to  be  a  boundary  line  dividing  the 
Tehuas  from  the  Queres  [Keresan]  stock”.2  “Les  gorges  profondes 
du  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6]  separent  les  deux  districts  [Cochiti  dis¬ 
trict  and  Pajarito  district],  et  la  tradition  en  fait  l’ancienne  ligne  de 
division  entre  les  deux  branches  de  Tewa  et  des  Keres,  qui,  a  ce  qu’il 
parait,  etaient  rarement  en  paix  l’une  avec  l’autre”.1  The  Tewa  in¬ 
form  the  present  writer  that  the  dividing  line  was  north  of  Frijoles 
Canyon  [28:6],  a  fact  also  evident  from  statements  made  by  Bande- 
lier  and  Hewett  to  the  effect  that  the  pueblo  village  [28:12]  and  cliff- 
dwellings  in  Frijoles  Canyon  were  built  by  Keresan  people;  see  quo¬ 
tations  under  [28:12]. 

[28:1]  Pajarito  Canyon,  see  [17:30]. 

[28:2]  Colt  Arroyo,  see  [17:42]. 

[28:3]  Water  Canyon,  see  [17:58]. 

[28:4]  Ancho  CanATon,  see  [17:62]. 

[28:5]  (1)  Temafiiyf  ‘Keresan  Mountains’  (Tema  ‘Keresan  Indian’; 
V\Vf  ‘mountain’).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cochiti  Mountains.  Cf.  Tewa (1),  Span.  (3).  “Moun¬ 
tains  of  Cochiti”.3 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  Cochiti  ‘Cochiti  Mountains’.  Cf.  Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (2). 

These  terms  apply  indefinitely  to  the  mountains  west  of  Cochiti. 
Bandelier  refers  to  them  when  he  writes:  “The  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  range  [i.  e.  territory]  are  dry”.4 
“The  arid  hills  that  separate  Jemez  [27:35]  from  Pena  Blanca 
[28:93]”. 5 

[28:6]  (1)  Puqwig.e’intsi’i  ‘canyon  of  the  place  where  they  scrape(d) 
or  wipe(d)  the  bottoms  (of  the  pottery  vessels)’,  referring  to 
[28:12]  ( Pitqwiye ,  see  [28:12];  iyf  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix;  tsiH  ‘canyon').  (See  pi.  15.) 

1  Hewett,  Communaut&s,  p.  46,  1908. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  it,  p.  139, 1892. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  169  (quoting  from  some  Span,  source). 

4 Ibid.,  p.  201. 

s Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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(2)  Tewa  “Tupoge”.1  This  is  for  Tupoge  ‘down  to  or  at  bean 
creek’  (tu  ‘bean’;  po  ‘water’  ‘creek’;  ge  ‘down  to’  ‘over  to’),  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Span,  name,  never  used  by  the  Tewa. 
Cf.  [17:62]. 

(3)  Cochiti  T /o’ on felcdildja  of  obscure  etymology,  referring 
to  [28:12]  ( Tfo'on/e ,  see  [28:12];  Icdili’ja  ‘canyon’). 

(4)  Eng.  Frijoles  Canyon,  Rito  de  los  Frijoles.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  Canon  de  los  Frijoles  ‘bean 
creek’  ‘bean  canyon  ’.  This  is  a  common  name  in  Spanish-speaking 
America.  Cf.  Rio  de  los  Frijoles,  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [22:un)o- 
cated],  page  352.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Span,  name  was  applied 
without  influence  of  Tewa  nomenclature.  Another  origin,  how¬ 
ever,  suggests  itself.  The  Tewa  give  assurance  that  the  old  Tewa 
name  of  Ancho  Canyon  [28:4]  is  Tunribahu’u  ‘bean  field  arroyo’ 
‘bean  field  Canada’,  and  think  that  the  Span,  name  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles  is  a  translation  of  this  Tewa  name  applied  to  the  wrong 
canyon.  Frijoles  Canyon  is  the  next  large  canyon  south  of  Ancho 
Canyon. 

This  canyon  is  described  by  Bandelier2  and  by  Hewett.3  The 
documentary  history  of  the  canyon  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Morley,  of  the  School  of  American  Archieolog}^.  The  canyon  was 
not  inhabited  by  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Mexicans  settled  in  it  in  early  times  and  farmed  the  cultivable 
lands  above  the  falls  [28:14]  nearly  down  to  the  present  time. 
At  one  time  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  canyon  was  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  Mexican  bandits.  Bandelier  writes : 

I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  papers  relating  to  the  grant  of  the  Eito; 
but  that  cattle  and  sheep  thieves  made  it  their  hiding  place  is  said  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  them.  The  tale  is  current  among  the  people  of  Cochiti  and  Pena 
Blanca.4 

It  is  said  that  no  one  lived  permanently  at  Frijoles  Canyon  for 
many  years  previous  to  1907,  in  which  year  Judge  A.  J.  Abbott 
settled  at  the  cultivable  land  about  [28:12].  Judge  Abbott  has 
built  a  house  from  tufa-blocks  of  the  ruin  [28:12]  and  has  made 
many  improvements.  He  has  been  given  a  permit  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  to  remain  on  the  land  temporarily.  Judge 
Abbott  has  named  his  place  “Ten  Elder  Ranch”,  referring  to  some 
box-elder  trees  growing  there.  See  the  various  numbers  indicat¬ 
ing  places  in  and  about  the  canyon  for  which  names  have  been 
obtained,  especially  [28:12];  see  also  plate  15. 

[28:7]  North  fork  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 

1  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  178,  1890. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  139-49,  1892. 

8 Papers  School  Avier.  Archseol .,  No.  6,  1909,  and  No.  10,  19C9. 

■‘Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  142,  note. 
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[28  :8]  South  fork  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28  :6], 

[28:9]  Potimbic’u  ‘water  tube  corner’  (po  ‘water’;  tqyf  ‘tube’;  Mu 
‘  large  low  roundish  place’).  This  name  is  given  to  the  dell  where 
[28:  i]  and  [28:8]  join  [28:6].  It  is  said  that  the  dell  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  canyons  are  tube-like;  hence  the  name. 

[28:10]  San  Ildefonso  ICawig.e’intsi’i  ‘corral  gap  canyon’  (ICawPi 
see  [28 runlocated] ;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  \yf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  tsVi  ‘canyon’). 

[28:11]  Pajarito  Mesa,  see  [17:36]. 

[28:12]  (1)  Puqwige!  oyw\kej  i  ‘'pueblo  ruin,  where  the  bottoms  of  the 
pottery  vessels  were  wiped  or  smoothed  thin’  (pu  ‘base’  ‘bottom 
of  a  vessel’  ‘buttocks’  of  an  animal,  ‘root’  of  a  plant,  here  being 
equivalent  to  bepu  ‘bottom  of  vessel’  <be,  ‘pottery  vessel’,  pu 
‘base’;  qwi  ‘to  wipe  smooth’  ‘to  wipe’  ‘to  scrape’,  commonly 
employed  in  its  fuller  form  qwigi  of  same  meaning ;  ge  ‘  down 
where’  ‘over  where’;  ’’qywijteji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <yqyu>i  ‘pueblo, 
Tceji  ‘old’  postpound).  See  plates  16,  17.  It  is  said  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  used  to  make  the  bottoms  of  their  pottery 
vessels  very  thin  ;  hence  the  name.  Several  times  the  writer  has 
heard  the  name  so  pronounced  that  it  approximated  in  sound 
Puhuge ,  which  could  be  analyzed  as  pu  ‘base’;  TiPu  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arrovo’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’.  The  form  Puhuge  is  however 
merely  a  corruption  of  Puqwige ,  probably  due  to  vowel  harmony. 
A  certain  etymology  of  obscene  meaning  is  given  only  by  Indians 
who  do  not  know  the  correct  explanation.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  Tewa  name  has  not  before  been  published. 

(2)  Cochiti  T po’on fe,  T/o’on feha' a f  teta,  T /o’ on feka’matse- 
forna  of  obscure  etymology  ( Tf&onfe  unexplained,  it  probably 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Tfon/e  ‘immediately’  ‘right  now’; 
ha'af  teta  ‘pueblo’;  ladmatsef  oma  ‘pueblo  ruin’  < 'kd’matse  ‘set¬ 
tlement’,  f  oma  ‘old’).  “  Yu-nu-ye”:1  the  t f  was  probably  heard 
as  y ,  or  the  Y  may  be  a  misprint  for  T.  “Tyuonyi”.2 

Tyuo-nyi  .  .  .  a  word  having  a  signification  akin  to  that  of  treaty  or  contract. 
It  was  so  called  because  of  a  treaty  made  there  at  some  remote  period,  by 
which  certain  of  the  Pueblo  tribes,  probably  the  Queres  [Keresan],  Tehuas 
[Tewa]  and  perhaps  the  Jemez,  agreed  that  certain  ranges  loosely  defined 
should  belong  in  the  future  to  each  of  them  exclusively.3 

The  writer’s  Cochiti  informants  knew  of  no  such  etymology  or 
tradition.  “Tyuonyi”.4  “Tyuonyi  (place  du  pacte)”. 5  “ Ty'u ’- 

onyi  hdarctitca  (ty'u’onyi,  unexplained  +  lidarctitca,  houses)”.6 

Cowell  in  Fourth  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  xxxvi,  1886. 

2  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  3,  et  passim,  1890. 

s  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  145, 1892. 

■*Hewett,  General  View,  p.  699,  1905;  Antiquities,  p.  26,  1906. 

6  Hewett,  Communautgs,  p.  46, 1908  (evidently  following  Bandelier,  op.  cit.). 
s  Harrington’s  information  quoted  by  Hewett  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol. ,  No.  10,  p.  670,  1909. 
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(3)  Eng.  Frijoles  Canyon  pueblo  ruin,  pueblo  ruin  in  the  Rito 
de  los  Frijoles,  referring  to  [28:6].  Cf.  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  del  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  referring  to 
[28:6.]  Cf.  Eng.  (3). 

The  pueblo  ruin,  cliff-dwellings,  and  outlying  ruins  of  this 
ancient  settlement  have  been  described  most  fully  by  Bandelier,1 
and  by  Hewett.2  This  settlement  is  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  Indians 
as  a  home  of  their  ancestors,  and  two  old  San  Ildefonso  Tewa 
informants  have  stated  positively  that  it  was  a  Tewa  [Keresan] 
village.  Bandelier  says: 

The  people  of  Cochiti  told  me  that  the  caves  of  Rito  [28:6],  as  well  as  the 
three  pueblo  ruins  [situated  near  together  on  the  floor  of  Frijoles  Canyon], 
were  the  work  of  their  ancestors,  when  the  Queres  [Keresans]  all  lived  there 
together,  in  times  much  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.3 

The  ancient  boundary  between  the  Tewa  and  Keresan  territory 
is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  north  of  Frijoles  Canyon;  see  under 
[28:6].  This  settlement  is  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  Indians  to  have 
been  their  earliest  home.  Abandoning  this  village,  they  built, 
occupied,  and  abandoned  several  pueblos,  now  in  ruins,  south  of 
Tfo'on  fe  until  at  last  they  moved  to  their  present  site  [28:77]. 
For  discussion  of  this  tradition  see  under  [28:77].  See  also  [28:6], 
[28:13];  plates  16  and  17.  The  fields  showm  in  the  latter  lie  below 
the  pueblo  ruin  and  above  the  waterfall  [28:14]. 

[28:13]  The  so-called  ‘ceremonial  cave’. 

This  great  natural  cave  is  in  the  north  wall  of  the  canyon  [28:6], 
about  150  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  creek.  In  it  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ancient  estufa,  or  kiva  and  of  several  small  houses. 
The  cavern  has  been  described  by  Hewett.4 

[28:14]  (1)  jPuqwig_epojemug_e  ‘waterfall  down  by  the  place  where  the 
bottoms  of  the  pottery  vessels  were  wiped  or  smoothed  thin’ 
referring  to  [28:12]  ( Puqwige ,  see  [28:12];  pojemug.e  ‘  waterfall ’ 
< po  ‘water’,  jemu  ‘to  fall’,  said  of  3+,  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

(2)  Cochiti  Tfo'onfe f tfi f  iJcan.fi f  of  obscure  etymology 
(T fo’on fe ,  see  [28:12];  f  tfi  f  than fi /.‘waterfall’). 

(3)  Eng.  Frijoles  Canyon  Waterfall,  referring  to  [28:6]. 

(4)  Span.  Salto  de  Agua  del  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  ‘bean  creek 
waterfall’,  referring  to  [28:6]. 

This  waterfall  is  perhaps  60  feet  high  and  the  canyon  is  so  nar¬ 
row  at  the  place  that  there  is  not  room  to  build  a  wagon  road  at 
the  side  of  the  falls.  One  can  see  the  Rio  Grande  from  the 
waterfall. 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  pp.  139-49,  1892. 

2  Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol.,  Nos.  5  and  10,  1909. 

2  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

4 Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol.,  No.  10,  pp.  G64-66,  1909. 
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[28:15]  (1)  Eng.  Frijolito  Pueblo  ruin.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  Frijolito  ‘  little  bean  pueblo  ruin’,  dimin¬ 
utive  of  the  name  Frijoles;  see  [28:6],  [28:12].  The  name  was, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  first  applied  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder  in 
1908.  The  Tewa  and  Cochiti  Indians  apply  to  the  ruin  names 
which  merely  describe  its  location. 

4  his  is  a  small  pueblo  ruin,  of  about  50  rooms,  on  top  of  the 
mesa  [28:16]  south  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6].  It  is  opposite  the 
pueblo  ruin  [28:12]  and  about  15  yards  from  the  ruin  of  the  mesa. 

[28:16]  Span.  ‘‘Mesa  del  Rito”.1  The  name  means  ‘mesa  of  the 
creek’,  referring  to  [28:6]. 

Bandelier  says: 

The  Mesa  del  Rito  borders  on  the  south  the  gorge  of  the  ‘Tyonyi’,  and  is 
covered  with  bushes  and  with  groves  of  taller  trees  like  Pinon  ( Pinus  edulis 
and  P.  Murreyana).  Whether  there  are  ruins  on  this  long  and  comparatively 
narrow  plateau  is  doubtful,  as  I  have  seen  none  myself,  and  the  statements  of  the 
Indians  are  contradictory  on  this  point.  Across  this  mesa  a  trail  from  east  to 
west,  formerly  much  used  by  the  Navajo  Indians  on  their  incursions  against 
the  Spanish  and  Pueblo  settlements,  creeps  up  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and, 
crossing  the  mesa,  rises  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  for  cattle  and  horses  to  ascend  the  dizzy  slope,  yet  the  savages  more 
than  once  have  driven  their  living  booty  with  merciless  haste  over  this  trail 
to  their  distant  homes.  I  estimate  the  length  of  the  Mesa  del  Rito  at  6  miles 
from  north  to  south.1 

Just  where  the  old  Navajo  trail  referred  to  runs  is  not  known 
to  the  writer.  The  Tewa  informants  called  [28:28]  a  Navajo 
trail.  See  Navajo  trail  [28:  unlocated].  Cf.  [28:17],  [28:19]. 

[28:17]  Nameless  canyon. 

This  canyon  starts  as  a  slight  ravine  in  the  pine-grown  mesa- 
top  west  of  the  ruin  [28:15]  and  grows  gradually  deeper  and  more 
canyon-like  until  it  reaches  the  Rio  Grande.  A  couple  of  hundred 
yards  before  it  reaches  the  river  its  bed  drops  precipitously  a 
hundred  feet  or  more,  thus  forming  the  low  dell  [28:18]  at  its 
mouth.  This  canyon  may  be  the  “Canon  del  Rito”  of  Bandelier; 
see  reference  thereto  in  excerpt  from  Bandelier  under  [28:19]  (2). 
Bandelier’s  description  fits  [28:17]  except  that  it  can  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  how  he  makes  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  bound  it  on 
the  west  and  southwest.  The  writer  has  walked  down  the  canyon 
[28:17]  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ruin  [28:15]  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
See  [28:18]. 

[28:18]  Nameless  low  dell  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  [28:17].  This 
appears  to  be  not  the  same  as  the  dell  described  by  Bandelier  in 
the  quotation  under  [28:22],  q.  v.  See  also  [28:17]. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  pp.  146-47, 1892. 
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[28:19]  (1)  Keresan  [Cochiti?]  “  Kan-a  Tshat-shyu.”  1 

(2)  Span.  “Chapero.”2  It  is  said  that  the  name  means  in  New 
Mexican  Span,  ‘abrupt  point  of  a  mesa,’  also  ‘old  slouch  hat.’ 

Bandolier  says: 

I  estimate  the  length  of  the  Mesa  del  Rito  [28:16]  at  6  miles  from  north  to 
south;  it  terminates  at  what  is  called  the  Chapero  in  Spanish,  and  Kan-a 
Tshat-shyu  in  Queres  [Cochiti?].  This  is  an  elevation  of  trap  or  basalt,  rising 
almost  vertically  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  surface  of  the  mesa, 
above  which  its  slope  becomes  quite  gentle  to  the  top,  which  is  flat  and 
elliptical.  On  the  west  the  descent  is  precipitous  for  more  than  a  hundred 
feet.  The  Chapero  in  former  times  was  the  scene  of  reckless  butcheries  of 
game,  termed  communal  hunts.  The  adult  males  of  Cochiti,  or  sometimes  those 
of  that  village  and  of  Santo  Domingo  combined,  forming  a  wide  circle,  drove  the 
game  to  the  top  of  the  Chapero,  from  which  it  could  escape  only  by  breaking 
through  the  line  of  hunters.  Mountain  sheep  oftentimes  precipitated  them¬ 
selves  headlong  from  the  precipice  on  the  west.  On  such  occasions  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  game  was  always  very  great,  while  panthers,  wolves,  and  coyotes, 
though  frequently  enclosed  in  the  circle,  usually  escaped,  the  hunters  not  car¬ 
ing  to  impede  their  flight.  At  the  foot  of  the  Chapero,  a  deep,  narrow  gorge, 
the  Canon  del  Rito  [28:17?],  comes  in  from  the  northwest.  The  Mesa  del 
Rito  [28:16]  bounds  it  on  the  north  and  northeast,  and  the  high  and  narrow 
plateau  called  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  (in  Queres  [Cochiti?],  Uish-ka,  Tit-yi 
Hiin-at)  on  the  west  and  southwest.3 

See  [28:16],  [28:18],  [28:20]. 

[28:20]  (1)  P<i ^tyr/wsej og.e’ intsv i  ‘  high  thread  place  canyon’,  referring 
to  P(V$ty,ywsejog_e[ 28:  unlocated]  {iyf  locative  and  adjective-form¬ 
ing  postfix;  tsi’i  ‘canyon’) 

(2)  Cochiti  WeflcakaiPja  of  obscure  etymology  (we flea  unex¬ 
plained;  IcMPja  ‘  canyon  ’). 

(3)  Eng.  Alamo  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Canon  del  Alamo  ‘cottonwood  canyon’.  =Eng.  (3). 
“Canon  del  Alamo”.4  “Alamo”.5 6 

Alamo  Canyon  is  the  first  large  canyon  south  of  Frijoles  Can¬ 
yon  [28:6].  Its  mouth  is  at  the  Chapero  [28:19]: 

As  we  look  into  the  mouths  of  the  Canon  del  Alamo  and  of  the  Canada  Honda 
[28:21],  from  the  little  bottom  [28:22]  at  the  foot  of  the  Chapero  [28:19],  they 
open  like  dark  clefts  of  great  depth  between  the  cliffs  of  the  lofty  mesas.8 

The  walls  of  Alamo  Canyon  are  at  places  in  its  upper  course  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  high.  There  are  cliff-dwelling  ruins  some¬ 
where  in  its  upper  course: 

In  the  gorges  both  north  and  south  of  the  Potrero  [28:25]  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  artificial  caves.  Those  on  the  north,  in  the  Canada  Honda  [28:21]  and 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  147,  1S92. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  147,  148. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  147-148. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  149,  156;  Hewett  (quoting  Bandelier),  Antiquities,  p.  30,  1906. 

6  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  24,  1908. 

6 Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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the  upper  part  of  the  Canon  del  Alamo,  are  fairly  preserved.  The  upper 
part  of  that  gorge  [Canon  del  Alamo]  is  wooded,  and  the  caves  were  thus 
somewhat  sheltered.  They  offer  nothing  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  do 
not  compare  in  numbers  with  the  settlement  at  the  Rito  [28:12],  The  Queres 
[Keresans]  say  that  these  caves  also  are  ‘probably’  the  work  of  their  ancestors.1 

The  location  of  the  place  Ppztyr/wsejog.e,  which  gives  the  can¬ 
yon  its  Tewa  name,  was  not  known  to  any  of  the  informants. 
[See  [28:21],  [28:22],  [28:23],  and  pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the 
mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28 :  unlocated],  page  453. 

[28:21]  (1)  Eng.  Hondo  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  Hondo,  Canada  Honda  ‘deep  canyon’  ‘deep 
Canada’.  “Canada  Honda”.2 

This  is  a  large  and  deep  southern  tributary  of  Alamo  Canyon 
[28:20].  Doctor  Hewett  states  that  it  enters  Alamo  Canyon 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  See  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Bandelier  under  [28:20]  (4).  See  also  [28:22]. 

[28 : 22]  Dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28 : 20]. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Chapero  [28:19],  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  the  Canon  del 
Rito  [28:17?],  comes  in  from  the  northwest.  The  Mesa  del  Rito  [28:16] 
bounds  it  on  the  north  and  northeast,  and  the  high  and  narrow  plateau  called 
Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  (in  Queres  [Keresan],  Uish-ka  Tit-yi  Han-at)  on 
the  west  and  southwest.  This  gorge  [28:17?]  empties  into  a  little  basin  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  as  low  as  the  level  of  that  stream. 
From  this  basin,  the  geological  features  of  the  surrounding  heights  can  be 
very  clearly  seen.  The  cliffs  near  the  stream  are  of  dark-hued  trap,  basalt, 
and  lava,  forming  a  narrow  strip  along  the  river  .  .  .  while  all  the  rocks 

west  of  it  are  of  light-colored  pumice  and  tufa.  The  basin  is  not  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  groves  of  cottonwood  trees  grow  on  its  fer¬ 
tile  soil.  A  small  ruin  [Pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon 
[28:unlocated]]  .  .  .  From  this  basin  the  cliffs  surrounding  it  on  three  sides 
rise  to  towering  heights,  and  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  especially  pre¬ 
sents  a  grand  appearance.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  frowning 
walls  of  the  Caja  del  Rio  loom  up,  with  their  shaggy  crests  of  lava  and 
basaltic  rock  ...  As  we  look  into  the  mouths  of  the  Canon  del  Alamo 
[28:20]  and  of  the  Canada  Honda  [28:21],  from  the  little  bottom  at  the  foot 
of  the  Chapero  [28:19],  they  open  like  dark  clefts  of  great  depth  between 
the  cliffs  of  the  lofty  mesas.  On  the  south  a  crest,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet 
high,  rises  above  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  crowned  by  battlements  of 
basalt.  This  is  the  Mesa  Prieta  [28:24],  or  Kom-asa-ua  Ko-te,  from  which  a 
steep  slope  descends  covered  with  volcanic  debris,  hard  and  soft.  Up  this 
slope  toils  the  almost  undistinguishable  trail  to  Cochiti.3 

Doctor  Hewett  states  that  Alamo  Canyon  [28:20]  and  Hondo 
Canyon  [28:21]  unite  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Rio  Grande,  and  form  a  little  bottom.  The 
writer  passed  what  is  believed  to  be  this  dell  in  walking  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  See  [28:20],  [28:21],  [28:24],  and 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  156,  1892. 
2 Ibid.,  pp.  149,  156. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  148-150. 
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pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28: unlo¬ 
cated],  page  453. 

[28:23]  (1)  Keresan  [Cochiti?]  “Uish-ka  Tit-yi  Ha-nat.” 1 

(2)  Eng.  Alamo  Mesa.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  del  Alamo,  Potrero  del  Alamo,  ‘cottonwood 
mesa’  ‘cottonwood  land- tongue’,  referring  to  [28:20]. 

The  mesa  has  been  located  by  Doctor  Hewett.  The  location 
can  not  be  determined  definitely  from  Bandelier’s  description 
(quoted  under  [28:22]). 

The  mesa  lies  between  [28:21]  and  [28:20],  taking  its  name  from 
the  latter.  See  [28:20],  [28:22],  and  Pueblo  River  in  the  dell  at 
the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28: unlocated],  page  453. 

[28:24]  (1)  Iveresan  [Cochiti?]  “ Kom-asa-ua  Ko-te.” 2 

(2)  Span.  Mesa  Prieta  ‘dark  mesa’.  Evidently  so  called  be¬ 
cause  of  its  color. 

For  Bandelier’s  description  of  this  mesa,  see  excerpts  from  his 
Final  Report,  under  [28:22]  and  [28:25]  (2). 

[28:25]  (1)  Eng.  Yacas  Mesa,  Potrero  de  las  Vacas.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Potrero  de  las  Yacas  ‘  land-tongue  of  the  cows’,  prob¬ 
ably  so  called  because  cattle  are  pastured  there.  “Potrero  delas 
Vacas.”3 

Bandelier  writes  of  this  mesa: 

From  the  crest  [of  28:24]  we  overlook  in  the  south  a  series  of  rocks  and 
wooded  heights,  and  in  the  west  a  ridge  flanked  by  gorges  on  both  sides. 
This  ridge  is  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  plateau,  sloping  gently  toward  the  Mesa 
Prieta  [28:24]  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Miguel  [28:29].  The 
name  of  this  tongue  is  Potrero  de  las  Yacas,  and  on  it  stand  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  antiquities  [[28:26]  and  [28:27]]  in  the  Southwest.  It  requires 
several  hours  of  steady  walking  to  reach  the  upper  end  of  the  Potrero  de  las 
Vacas.  The  trail  leads  through  forests,  in  which  edible  Pinons  abound,  and  in 
autumn,  when  the  little  nuts  ripen,  bears  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  and 
their  presence  is  marked  by  the  devastated  appearance  of  the  Pinon  trees. 
These  trees  are  also  beset  by  flocks  of  the  Pidcorvus  columbinus( called  Pinonero 
in  Spanish  and  Sho-hak-ka  in  Queres),  a  handsome  bird,  which  ruthlessly  plun¬ 
ders  the  nut-bearing  pines,  uttering  discordant  shrieks  and  piercing  cries.  The 
forest  of  the  Potrero  de  las  Yacas  is  therefore  not  so  silent  and  solemn  as  other 
wooded  areas  in  that  region,  where  a  solitary  raven  or  crow  appears  to  be  the 
only  living  creature.  To  the  right  of  the  trail  yawns  the  deep  chasm  of  the 
Canada  Honda  [28:21],  from  which  every  word  spoken  on  the  brink  re-echoes 
with  wonderful  distinctness.  Toward  the  eastern  [certainly  misprint  for 
western!]  end  of  the  Potrero  the  forests  begin  to  thin  out,  and  an  open  space 
extends  until  within  a  half  mile  of  the  rocky  pedestal  of  the  San  Miguel  Moun¬ 
tains  [28:29]. 4 

See  [28:26],  [28:27]. 


i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  148,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  150. 


s Ibid.,  pp.  21,  150. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  150-151. 
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[28:26]  (1)  JCsenda’xndiwe'qywileeji  ‘pueblo  ruin  where  the  two 
mountain  lions  sit  or  crouch’,  referring  to  [28 :27](K'  senda’  c&ndiwe, 
see  [28:27];  ’’oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <’ qyw{  ‘pueblo’,  leeji  ‘old’ 
postpound).  Cf.  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(2)  Jeinez  f  fdtfe f  yizonu  ‘dwelling  place  where  the  mountain 
lions  sit  or  crouch’,  referring  to  [28:27]  {[* f&t fef\-,  see  [28:27]; 
fo  ‘to  live’  ‘to  dwell’;  ny,  locative).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3), 
Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Cochiti  Jfoleataledwetled'  matsef  oma  ‘  pueblo  ruin  where  the 
mountain  lions  lie’,  referring  to  [28:27]  (lea’matsef  oma  ‘pueblo 
ruin’  <led'?natse  ‘settlement’,  foma  ‘old’).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez 
(2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

A  very  interesting  find  was  made  at  this  pueblo  in  1885,  by  Governor  L. 
Bradford  Prince  of  New  Mexico,  who  obtained  a  number  of  stone  idols,  rudely 
carved  human  figures,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  belonging  to  the  kind  called 
by  the  Queres  Yap-a-shi.1  The  name  of  Pueblo  of  the  Yap-a-shi  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  applied  to  the  ruin,  but  its  proper  name  is  still  unknown  to  me, 
as  the  designation  current  among  the  people  of  Cochiti,  Tit-yi  Hii-nat  Ka-ma 
Tze-shum-a,  signifying  literally  ‘the  old  houses  above  in  the  north,’  with  the 
addition  of  Mo-katsh  Zaitsh,  or  ‘where  the  panthers  lie  extended,’  is  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  abandonment  of  the  village.  This  name  refers  to  the  life- 
size  images  of  pumas  or  American  panthers  (also  called  mountain  lions)  which 
lie  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  ruin,  in  low  woods  near  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  called  ‘Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorado’  [28:unlocated]. 2 

So  far  as  the  present  writer  could  learn  Moleatalcdwetlcd'matse- 
f  oma  is  the  regular  and  ancient  Cochiti  name  of  the  pueblo. 
“Yap-a-shi”  does  not  mean  ‘stone  idol’  of  any  sort,  but  is 
simply  jdpajenfe  ‘sacred  enclosure’.  See  [28:27].  “Tit-yi 
Ha-nat  Ka-ma  Tze-shum-a”  appears  to  be  for  T fete  .  .  . 

led'1  matsef  oma  (t  fete  ‘north’;  “Hii-nat,”  meaning  perhaps 
‘above’;  cf.  [28:52]  Keresan  (1);  led' matsef  oma  ‘pueblo  ruin’ 
<leddmatse  ‘  settlement’,  foma  ‘old’).  Unfortunately  the  writer 
neglected  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  “  Mo-katsh,  Zaitsh  .  .  . 

‘where  the  panthers  lie  extended’”  ( moleata  ‘mountain  lion’; 
“zaitsh”,  meaning  not  ascertained).  “Pueblo  of  the  Yapashi”.3 
“Pueblo  de  Yapashi”.4  “ M6k?atca  qowetc  hdaretitca  {rndk'ate0, 
mountain  lion,  +  qowetc,  crouching,  +  haarctitca,  houses).  The 
Pueblo  of  the  Stone  Lions  on  the  Potrero  de  las  Yacas  [28:25]”. 5 


“  i  Yap-a-shi  is  a  generic  name  given  to  fetiches  representing  human  forms.  Hence  they  are  distinct 
from  animal  fetiches,  but  are  not  lares  or  penates.  Other  names  given  to  such  images  in  Queres 
idiom  are  I-jiar-e  Ko,  and  Uashtesh-kor-o.  Many  of  them  may  represent  the  same  deity  or  idol,  and 
they  ordinarily  serve  for  magical  purposes.  The  Tshayanyi,  or  medicine-men,  have  most  of  them 
in  their  possession,  although  some  are  in  private  hands.”— Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  152, 
1892. 

2  Ibid. 

3Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  29,  1906  (following  Bandelier). 

CHewett,  Commanautft,  p.  46,  1908. 

6  Hewett  (quoting  Harrington)  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol.,  No.  10,  p.  670, 1909. 
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Bandelier  applies  the  name  “Ti-tji  Ilan-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma551 
also  to  Caja  del  Rio  pueblo  ruin  [28:49]. 

(4)  Eng.  Pueblo  of  the  Stone  Lions,  Stone  Lions  Pueblo.  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Span.  (5).  This  designation  is 
in  common  use.  “Pueblo  of  the  Stone  Lions5’.1 2 

(5)  Span.  Pueblo  de  los  Leones  de  Piedra  ‘Pueblo  of  the  Stone 
Lions’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

This  pueblo  is  described  by  Bandelier.3  According  to  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Cochiti  Indians  obtained  by  the  present  writer,  this 
is  the  second  one  of  the  villages  built  and  for  a  time  inhabited  by 
their  ancestors  in  their  migration  southward  from  T fo^on fe 
[28:12].  See  the  discussion  of  this  migration  tradition  under 
[28:77].  Bandelier4  mentions  a  Cochiti  legend  that  the  village 
was  attacked  by  pygmies,  many  of  its  people  were  slaughtered,  and 
the  rest  driven  off.  See  [28:27],  and  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada 
[28:  unlocated],  page  454. 

[28:27]  (1)  K'xndci’s^ndiwe,  K'  x  n  dal  xn  d  mend  ns  ipu ,  IC  se  ndal  xndme- 
Icubuge  ‘place  where  the  two  mountain-lions  sit  or  crouch5  ‘earth 
umbilical  region  where  the  two  mountain-lions  sit  or  crouch, 
‘  place  of  the  large  round  stone  enclosure  where  the  two  mountain- 
lions  sit  or  crouch5  (Jc'seyf  ‘mountain-lion5;  da  ‘they  25;  ',%yf  ‘to 
sit5  ‘to  crouch5;  Hive  locative;  n&nsipu  ‘earth  umbilical  region5 
‘shrine5  <nqyf  ‘earth5,  sipu  ‘hollow  at  each  side  of  the  abdomen 
just  below  the  lowest  ribs5  < si  ‘belly5,  pu  ‘base5;  Icubuge  ‘place 
of  the  large  round  stone  enclosure5  <lcu  ‘stone5,  buhl  ‘large  low 
roundish  place5,  ge  ‘down  at5  ‘over  at5).  Cf.  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti 
(3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5).  The  stone  images  themselves  are  called 
F szylcuk' aje  ‘mountain-lion  stone  fetishes5  (Fseyp  ‘mountain-lion5; 
leu  ‘stone5;  V aje  ‘fetish’). 

(2)  Jemez p  fdtfefileny  ‘place  where  the  mountain-lions  sit  or 
crouch5  (/  fdt/e  ‘mountain-lion5;  file  ‘to  sit5  ‘tocrouch5,  another 
form  of  fi  ‘to  sit5  ‘to  crouch5;  ny  locative).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Cochiti  Mokatak6wettsdpa'> af oma  ‘ancient  shrine  where 
the  mountain-lions  lie5  ( mdlcata  ‘mountain -lion5;  ledwetse  ‘place 
where  they  lie5  <lcowe  as  in  leowetif  ‘they  2  lie5,  tse  ‘locative5; 
tsapala  ‘shrine5  of  this  sort;  foma  ‘old5).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez 

(2) ,  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Stone  Lions  Shrine.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti 

(3) ,  Span.  (5).  “The  Stone  Lions55.5 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  80,  note,  1892. 

2  Hewett  (quoting  Harrington)  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol.,  No.  10,  p.  670, 1909. 

3  Op.  cit.,  pp.  151-52. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

6  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  29,  1906. 
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(5)  Span.  Santuario  de  los  Leones  de  Piedra  ‘shrine  of  the 
stone  lions’.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

This  interesting  shrine  has  been  described  by  Bandelier.1 
Hewett  says  of  it: 

A  quelques  milles  au  sud,  sur  le  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:25],  se  trouve  une 
ruine  importante,  celle  du  pueblo  de  Yapashi  [28:26].  Ce  nom  est  celui  d’un 
ancien  sanetuaire  pr&s  du  pueblo ,  consistant  en  une  palissade  pentagonale,  en 
pierres,  dressee  autour  de  deux  statues  du  lion  des  montagnes,  ou  puma 
d’Amerique,  considerablement  plus  grands  que  nature  et  sculptes  en  haut 
relief  sur  le  rocher  meme.  Ils  sont  repr6sentes  accroupis  l’un  a  cotd  de  P autre, 
la  tete  reposant  sur  les  pattes  et  la  queue  etendue.  Quoique  ces  figures  ne 
soient  que  grossierement  ebatich6es  et  qu’elles  aient  souffert  d’actes  de 
vandalisme,  elles  ont  un  air  de  force  singulierement  impressionnant.  Ce  sont 
sans  doute  les  meilleurs  exemples  qu’on  possede  de  sculptures  en  haut  relief, 
au  nord  de  la  region  de  Azteques  du  Mexique.  Ces  anciens  fetiches  sont  veneres 
par  toutes  les  tribus  indiennes  de  la  vallee  du  Rio  Grande.  Le  sanetuaire  de 
Mokatch  (le  lion  de  la  montagne)  est  visite  par  des  tribus  aussi  eloignees  que 
les  Zunis,  a  150  milles  a  Pouest.2 

It  is  true,  as  Hewett  says,  that  the  name  “Yapashi”  refers  to 
the  Stone  Lions  Shrine,  although  1  find  no  statement  to  this 
effect  in  Bandelier,  who  calls  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:26]  “  Yap-a-shi” 
because  stone  idols  were  discovered  at  the  ruin  by  Mr.  L.  B. 
Prince.  See  under  [28:26].  “Yap-a-shi”  is  for  Japafen/e  and 
means  ‘sacred  enclosure’.  It  is  said  that  this  term  is  applied 
to  a  certain  class  of  shrines  of  which  this  is  one.  The  name 
is  merely  one  of  mar^  descriptive  terms  which  might  be  applied 
to  the  shrine  [28:27]  by  the  Cochiti  Indians,  and  is  not  a  real 
name  of  the  shrine.  The  fact  that  Zuili  Indians  make  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  this  shrine  was  first  learned  and  made  public  by  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Stevenson,  who  learned  also  that  this  shrine  is  believed  by 
the  Zufii  to  be  the  entrance  to  “Shi'papolima”,  the  home  of 
“Po'shaiyanki”,  a  god  who  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  Tewa 
divinity  Posejemu.  Mrs.  Stevenson  writes: 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  A'shiwi  (Zunis)  to  this  world  through 
Ji'mPkianapklatea,  certain  others  appeared  coming  through  the  same  place, 
which  the  Zunis  locate  in  the  far  northwest;  and  these  others,  by  direction 
of  the  Sun  Father,  traveled  eastward,  crossing  the  country  by  a  northern  route 
to  Shi'papolima  (place  of  mist).  Doctor  Fewkes  gives  the  Hopi  name  as 
Si'papu,  which  is,  according  to  Hopi  lore,  their  place  of  nativity,  or  coming 
through  to  this  world.  Bandelier  gives  the  Keres  name  as  Shi'papu,  the 
place  of  nativity  of  that  people.  The  writer  found  the  Sia  Indians,  who  are 
Keres,  using  the  form  Shi'papo.  Among  the  Zunis  the  name  is  Shi'papolima 
and  its  signification  is  quite  different;  Shi'papolima  is  not  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  but  the  home  chosen  by  Po'shaiyiinki  (Zuni  culture  hero)  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  After  remaining  four  years  (time  periods)  at  Shi'papolima,  this  party 
of  .gods — for  such  they  were  or  became— moved  eastward  and  southward  a  short 
distance,  and  made  their  home  at  Chi'pia,  located  by  the  Zunis  in  Sandia 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  152-155,  1892. 


2  Hewett,  Communaut4s,  p.  46,  1908. 
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(watermelon)  mountain  [28:83],  New  Mexico.  .  .  Just  four  years  after 
these  gods  came  to  this  world  another  partyappeared  through  JPmPkianap- 
kiatea,  consisting  of  Po/shaiyiinki,  his  associates,  and  the  possessors  of  the 
secret  of  0/naya/nak!a  (Mystery  medicine),  Pc/shaiyanki,  who  figures  as  the 
culture  hero  of  the  Zunis,  being  the  leader.  These  also  followed  a  northern 
route  to  ShPpapolima,  where  they  remained.  This  place  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Zunis  as  the  home  of  their  culture  hero  and  of  the  Beast  Gods.  The  Zunis  be¬ 
lieve  the  entrance  to  ShPpapolima  to  be  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  about  10 
miles  from  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  Two  crouching  lions,  or  cougars,  of 
massive  stone  in  bas-relief  upon  the  solid  formation  of  the  mountain  top  guard 
the  sacred  spot.  The  heads  of  the  animals  are  to  the  east.  A  stone  wall  some 
4  feet  high  forms  an  inclosure  18  feet  in  diameter  for  the  cougars.  Additional 
stone  walls,  also  about  4  feet  in  height  and  14  feet  in  length,  mark  a  passage¬ 
way  3  feet  wide  from  the  inclosure.  A  monument  of  stones  stands  12  feet  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  which  faces  east  or  a  little  south  of  east.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  wonderful  pieces  of  aboriginal  sculpture  should  have  no 
legends  associated  with  them  by  the  Indians  who  live  in  comparatively  close- 
proximity.  The  Jemez,  Sia,  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Cochiti 
Indians  have  been  closely  questioned  regarding  these  carvings,  and  while  they 
have  no  history  associated  with  them  other  than  that  the  lions  were  converted 
into  stone  at  the  time  that  the  great  fire  spread  over  the  earth,  the  Zunis  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  place  chosen  by  Pc/shaiyanki  as  a  home 
for  himself  and  his  followers.  The  writer  visited  this  spot  in  1904  and  found 
these  carvings  to  be  just  as  the  Zuni  theurgists  had  described  them  to  her, 
other  than  that  the  heads  of  the  lions  had  been  defaced  by  the  vandalism  of 
sheep  herders.  When  Mr.  Stevenson  visited  ShPpapolima  in  1880  these  carv¬ 
ings  were  in  perfect  condition. 1 

In  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  Mrs.  Stevenson  probabl}7  fol¬ 
lows  Bandelier,  who  writes: 

They  [the  lion  images]  are  much  disfigured,  especially  the  heads.  The  act 
of  vandalism  was  perpetrated  by  shepherds.2 

Tewa  informants  have  told  the  writer  very  consistently  that 
the  Stone  Lions  Shrine  is  used  by  some  secret  religious  society  of 
the  pueblo  of  Cochiti.  They  say  that  the  entrance  of  a  shrine 
always  extends  toward  the  pueblo  at  which  the  worshipers  live.3 * 
This  is  true  at  least  of  a  number  of  shrines  on  hills  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Tewa  pueblos.  The  entrance  to  the  inclosure  of  this  shrine 
extends  southwest  toward  Cochiti  Pueblo.  The  Tewa  informants 
deny  that  this  shrine  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Sipop'e  of  the 
Tewa,  and  say  that  they  have  never  learned  of  any  Zuni  belief 
concerning  it.  A  plaster  mold  of  the  Stone  Lions  has  been  made 
by  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
shrine  gives  the  name  to  the  near-by  pueblo  [28:26].  Cf.  the 
similar  shrine  [28:45].  See  [28:26]  and  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta 
Colorada  [28:unloc.ated],  page  454. 

1  M.  C.  Stevenson,  The  Zuni  Indians,  Twenty-third  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  407-08,  1904. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  153  and  note,  1892. 

3  See  Frederick  Starr,  Shrines  near  Cochiti,  New  Mexico,  Amer.  Antiquarian,  xxii,  No.  4,  July- 

Aug.,  1900. 
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[28:28]  An  old  trail  now  often  followed  in  going  between  Frijoles 
Canyon  [28:6]  and  the  Stone  Lions  Shrine  [28:27]. 

The  whole  region  is  covered  bv  a  network  of  trails.  The  San 
Ildefonso  Indian  workmen  employed  in  excavating  the  pueblo  ruin 
[28:12]  at  Frijoles  Canyon  have  called  this  trail  Wansabepo  ‘the 
Navaho  trail’  (Wqnsabe  ‘  Navaho  ’ ;  po  ‘trail'),  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  trail  was  followed  by  raiding  Navaho  any  more  than 
any  other  of  the  numerous  trails  of  the  vicinity.  Cf.  the  so-called 
Navaho  trail  described  by  Bandelier  [28:  unlocated],  which  appears 
not  to  be  identical  with  this  one. 

[28:29]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Seqwsempiyf  ‘bluebird  tail  mountains ’  (se 
‘bluebird’  of  several  species ;  qwseyf  ‘tail’;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 
Why  the  name  is  applied  is  not  known  to  the  informants. 

(2)  Cochiti  Rfde'tfokoCe  ‘  cottontail  rabbit  mountains’  (r  fse!t  fo, 
one  form  of  the  word  meaning ‘cottontail  rabbit’;  Icotf  e  ‘moun¬ 
tain’).  The  Cochiti  informant  said  that  there  is  a  large  white 
spot  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  which  resembles  in  some 
way  a  cottontail  rabbit;  hence  the  name.  One  can  see  this  spot 
from  Cochiti  Pueblo  and  the  informant  said  that  Indians  go  toward 
this  spot  or  r  fse't  fo  (‘  cottontail  rabbit’)  when  going  to  the  Stone 
Lions  Shrine  [28:27].  Bandelier  says,  however,  “that  cluster 
[of  mountains]  is  called  by  the  Queres  [of  Cochiti]  Biltye,  or 
Rabbit,  as  its  crests  on  one  side  resemble  the  outline  of  a  colossal 
rabbit,  crouching,  with  its  ears  erect.”1  For  quoted  forms  of  the 
name  applied  to  the  pueblo  ruin  see  under  [28:39]. 

(3)  Eng.  San  Miguel  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

“San  Miguel  Mountains.”1  * 

(4)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Miguel  ‘  Saint  Michael’s  Mountains  ’. 
=  Eng.  (3)  “Sierra  de  San  Miguel.”2  The  mountains  appear  to 
give  the  name  to  the  mesa  [8:37]. 

The  San  Miguel  Mountains  are  conspicuous  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Vallejo 

To  the  west  especially  the  view  [from  28:49]  is  striking,  the  somber  canones 
opening  directly  opposite,  beneath  the  bold  crest  and  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de 
San  Miguel.3 

The  land-tongue  called  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:25]  extends 
eastward  from  the  base  of  these  mountains: 

This  ridge  is  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  plateau,  sloping  gently  toward  the 
Mesa  Prieta  [28:24]  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Miguel.  The 
name  of  this  tongue  is  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  and  on  it  stand  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  antiquities  of  the  Southwest.4 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  157,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  72,  note,  81,  150,  158. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  150. 
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The  base  of  the  mountains  is  reddish: 

The  gorge  [28:30]  on  the  northern  side  of  which  this  cave  village  [28:un- 
located]  and  the  Cueva  Pintada  [28:31]  lie,  is  called  Canada  de  la  Cuesta 
Colorada,  deriving  its  name  from  seams  of  blood-red  iron  ochre  that  appear 
in  cliffs  west  of  it,  at  the  base  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains. 1 

The  mountains  give  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:39]  some  of  its  names. 
See  [28:25],  [28:30],  [28:39]. 

[28:30]  (1)  T '  dhaqwatq^ndkve \nrsi? i  ‘canyon  of  the  painted  cave  place’ 
referring  to  [28:31]  (Toiaqwatq^ndiwe,  see  [28:31];  ’’iyf  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  fsi’i  ‘canyon’).  Cf.  Cochiti  (3), 
Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(2)  ’ Api'intski ,  ’’Apinny /intsVi,  JVqmpi’d’infsi’i  ‘  red  slope 
canyon’  ‘red  slope  earth  canyon’  ‘red  earth  slope  canyon’,  trans¬ 
lations  of  Span.  (9)  (  a? a  ‘steep slope’,  translating  Span,  cuesta;  pi 
‘redness’  ‘red’,  translating  Span,  colorada;  iyp  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  tsi’i  ‘canyon’;  n&r/f  ‘earth’).  Cf. 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (9). 

(3)  Cochiti  Tsetfatetcmf kdt’et fa/mqJcd/lKjq  ‘painted  cave  can¬ 
yon’,  referring  to  [28:31]  ( Tsetfatetanfhdt'etfama ,  see  [28:31]; 
Icdih'ja  ‘canyon’).  =Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Cochiti  ’’ApokdWja  ‘  cliokecherrj^  canyon  \  probably  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Span.  (10)  Capo  ‘ chokecherry  ’  ‘Prunus  melanocarpa’, 
Tewa ’’aie;  Icdih] a  ‘canyon’).  Cf.  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (10),  and  espe¬ 
cially  [28:50]. 

(5)  Eng.  Painted  Cave  Canyon,  referring  to  [28:31].  =  Cochiti 

(3),  Span.  (8).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(6)  Eng.  Cuesta  Colorada  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (9). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(7)  Eng.  Capnlin  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =  Cochiti  (4),  Span.  (10). 

(8)  Span.  Canon  de  la  Cueva  Pintada  ‘painted  cave  canjmn’. 
=  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5).  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(9)  Span.  Canon  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada,  Canada  de  la  Cuesta 

Colorada  ‘red  slope  canyon’  ‘red  slope  Canada’.  =Eng.  (6). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2).  “ Canada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada”.2  “Canada  de 

la  Questa  Colorada”.3  It  is  so  called  from  the  red  slope  of  the 
San  Miguel  Mountains  [28:29]  at  the  upper  course  of  the  canyon. 

Canada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada,  deriving  its  name  from  seams  of  blood-red 
iron  ochre  that  appear  in  cliffs  west  of  it,  at  the  base  of  the  San  Miguel  Moun¬ 
tains  [28:29].1 

Cf.  Span.  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada  [28:unlocated], 
page  454. 

(10)  Span.  Canon  Capulin,  Canon  del  Capulin  ‘chokecherry 
can  von’  ‘canyon  of  the  Prunus  melanocarpa’.  =  Cochiti  (4), 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  157,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  et passim. 

3  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  46, 1908. 
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Eng.  (7).  That  this  is  merely  another  name  for  the  Canon  de  la 
Cuesta  Colorada  is  stated  by  reliable  informants  of  Cochiti  Pueblo 
and  by  Judge  A.  J.  Abbott,  who  lives  at  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 
According  to  an  American  informant  Capulin  Canyon  is  the  name 
regularly  applied  bjr  the  Americans  who  live  at  Pines  [28:53]. 
Cf.  the  name  Capulin  Mesa  [28:36]. 

This  large  canyon  begins  in  the  San  Miguel  Mountains  [28:29] 
and  opens  into  the  Itio  Grande;  it  contained  a  considerable  stream 
of  water  when  the  writer  saw  it  early  in  September.  The  mouth 
of  the  canyon  is  narrow.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  canyon,  3  or 
4  miles  from  its  mouth,  lies  the  famous  Painted  Cave  [28:31];  see 
pi.  18.  Cf.  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada  [28: unlocated],  page  454. 

[28:31]  (1)  To:baqwatq^7i^ii,Toiaqwata^ndave  ‘painted  cave’  ‘place  of 
the  painted  cave’  (toiaqwa  ‘cave  dwelling’  <  tdba  ‘cliff’,  qwa  de¬ 
noting  state  of  being  a  receptacle;  trf-rjf  ‘painting’  ‘painted’; 

locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Hvoe  locative).  =  Cochiti 

(2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Tset fated  an  f  kdt'et fama  ‘ pai ntcd cave5 ( Tset fatetanf 
‘painting’;  Icdt'etfama  ‘cave’).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 
“Tzek-iat-a-tanyi”1,  given  as  the  “Queres”  [Keresan]  form,  by 
which  Bandolier  means  evidently  the  Cochiti.  The  name  is  Ban- 
delier’s  spelling  of  Tset  fatetanf  \  see  above. 

(3)  Eng.  Painted  Cave.  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (4). 
“ Painted  Cave”.1 

(4)  Span.  Cueva  Pintada  ‘painted  cave’.  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti 
(2),  Eng.  (3).  “Cueva  Pintada”.2  “La  Cueva  Pintada”.3  “La 
Cueva  Pintada  (‘the  painted  cave’)”. 4 

The  Painted  Cave  is  well  described  by  Bandelier.5 

It  gives  some  of  the  names  to  the  canyon  [28:30].  See  Tset  fa¬ 
tetanf  kcit'et famahaa f  tetq f  oma  [28:unlocated],  page  456. 

[28:32]  Nameless  canyon. 

The  canon  of  the  Cuesta  Colorada  [28:30]  runs  along  the  southern  base  of 
the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:29],  and  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Painted  Cave 
[28:31]  another  narrow  gorge  [28:32]  joins  it  from  the  southwest.0 

See  [28:33],  [28:34]. 

[28:33]  Mound-like  ruin. 

At  the  junction  of  both  gorges  [  [28:30]  and  [28:33]  ]  lies  a  much  obliterated 
mound,  indicating  a  rectangular  building  about  25  by  50  meters  (80  by  160 
feet).  The  pottery  on  it  is  the  same  as  at  the  Cueva  Pintada  [28:31], 6 

See  [28:32],  [28:34]. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  156, 1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  156  et  passim;  Hewett,  Communaut&»,  p.  46,  1908. 

3  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  599,  1905. 

4  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  30,  1906. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit ,  pp.  156-157. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  157. 
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[28:34]  Span.  “Potrero  de  las  Casas”.1  This  name  means  ‘land- 
tongue  of  the  houses’,  probably  referring  to  the  ruin  [28:35]. 
Bandelier  writes: 

Between  the  two  [[28:30]  and  [28:32]]  rises  a  triangular  plateau,  called 
Potrero  de  las  Casas,  on  the  top  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  pueblo  ruin  [28:3s].1 

See  [28:35]. 

[28:35]  Pueblo  ruin  on  “Potrero  de  las  Casas”. 

See  excerpt  from  Bandelier  under  [28:34]. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  informs  the  writer  that  he  saw  this  ruin, 
which  consists  of  low  mounds;  it  is  not  far  from  the  point  of  the 
Potrero.  See  [28:34]. 

[28:36]  (1)  Eng.  Capulin  Mesa.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Chata  Mesa.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Span.  Potrero  Capulin,  Mesa  Capulin  ‘chokecherry  mesa’ 
‘mesa  of  the  Prunus  melanocarpa’.  =Eng.  (4).  “Potrero  del 
Capulin”.2  “Potrero  Chato,  or  Capulin”.3  Capulin  is  also  one 
of  the  names  applied  to  the  canyon  [29:30] 

(4)  Span.  Mesa  Chata,  Potrero  Chato  ‘blunt  mesa  or  land- 
tongue’.  =  Eng.  (2).  “Potrero  Chato,  or  Capulin”.3  “Potrero 
Chiato  ”.4 

As  explained  to  the  writer  by  a  Cochiti  Indian,  the  more  inclu¬ 
sive  name  is  ‘Potrero  Chato,’  the  upper  part  of  which,  near  the 
San  Miguel  Mountains  [28:29],  is  called  Potrero  de  San  Miguel 
[28:37],  while  the  central  and  lower  part  is  also  called  Potrero 
Capulin.  The  three  names  are  used  very  loosely.  Bandelier 
says  of  this  mesa: 

The  one  [potrero]  forming  the  southern  wall  of  the  Cuesta  Colorada  gorge 
[28:30]  is  an  extensive  plateau  called  Potrero  Chato,  or  Capulin,  and  on  its 
top  are  many  ancient  remains.  A  number  of  small  houses  are  scattered  over 
it,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  San  Miguel  [28:29]  lie  the  ruins  of  the 
pueblo  [28:39].  ...  It  stands  on  a  bald  eminence,  from  which,  as  from  the 
Potrero  de  las  Yacas  [28:25],  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  in  all  directions 
except  the  west  and  north.  .  .  .  The  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  Potrero 
[28:36]  is  fertile,  but  there  is  no  permanent  water.  .  .  .  Precipitation.  .  .  is 
sufficient  in  ordinary  years  to  permit  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  and 
squashes.  Game  was  abundant  in  olden  times,  and  is  not  unfrequently  en¬ 
countered  to-day, — principally  deer,  bears,  and  turkeys.6 

Again : 

The  orography  of  this  part  of  the  Yalles  chain  [Jemez  Mountains]  is  imper¬ 
fectly  known.  The  nomenclature  varies  greatly  according  to  the  source  whence 
it  is  obtained.  Thus  the  Potrero  Chato  is  frequently  called  Capulin,  and  its 
upper  part  is  termed  Potrero  de  San  Miguel  [28:37].  As  it  is  three-lobed,  the 
three  lobes  bear  different  local  names.  Between  them  lie,  from  north  to  south, 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  157, 1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  158. 


4 Ibid.,  p.159. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  158-160. 
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the  Canon  Jose  Sanchez  [28:51]  (Tyesht-ye  Ka-ma  Chinaya),  and  the  Canon 
de  la  Bolsa  [28:unlocated]  (Ka-ma  Chinaya).  Ka-ma  signifies  house,  and 
Chin-a-ya  torrent,  or  mountain  gorge  in  which  runs  a  torrent.  South  of  the 
Potrero  Chato  is  the  Potrero  Largo  [28:40],  with  two  additions,  of  which 
the  eastern  one  is  called  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44]  (Shkor-e  Kauash, 
or  round  mesa).1 

This  passage  is  vague.  The  mesa  is  said  to  he  three-lobed  and 
“the  three  lobes  bear  different  local  names.”  Yet  Chata  and 
Capulin  are  given  as  synonymous  and  applied  to  the  whole  mesa 
and  San  Miguel  is  said  to  be  applied  only  to  the  upper  part.  The 
names  of  the  lobes  therefore  do  not  seem  to  be  given.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  Jose  Sanchez  Canyon  can  lie  between  any 
of  the  lobes,  or  where  the  “Canon  de  la  Bolsa”  (unknown  to  the 
writer’s  Cochiti  informants)  is  situated.  See  [28:37],  [28:38], 
[28:39],  [28:59]. 

[28:37]  (1)  Eng.  San  Miguel  Mesa.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Mesa  San  Miguel,  Potrero  San  Miguel  ‘Saint  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Mesa  or  land-tongue’.  Cf.  Sierra  San  Miguel  [28:29]. 
=  Eng.  (1).  “Potrero  de  San  Miguel.”1 

According  to  an  Indian  informant  of  Cochiti,  this  name  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  upper  part  of  [28:36],  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Miguel 
Mountains  [28:29].  On  this  stands  the  ruin  [28:39].  Bandelier 
writes:  “The  Potrero  Chato  [28:36]  is  frequently  called  Capulin, 
and  its  upper  part  is  termed  Potrero  de  San  Miguel.”1  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  Potrero  San  Miguel  which  Bandelier  describes  when 
he  writes:  “It  [28:39]  stands  on  a  bald  eminence,  from  which, 
as  from  the  Potrero  de  las  Yacas,  an  extensive  view  is  obtained 
in  all  directions  except  the  west  and  north.”2  See  [28:36]. 

[28:38]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Ilewett  informed  the  writer 
of  this  ruin  and  kindly  located  it  for  him.  Bandelier  says  of 
Capulin  Mesa:  “A  number  of  small  houses  are  scattered  over 
it.”1  Bandelier3  gives  considerable  general  information  about 
the  small  ruins  scattered  over  Capulin  Mesa,  but  mentions  no¬ 
where  the  existence  of  this  pueblo  ruin.  Cf.  [28:39]. 

[28:39]  (1)  Cochiti  Ha’atsgka’m.atsef  oma  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  the  earth’ 
{hd’atse  ‘ earth ’  ‘world’;  hVrnaisef oma  ‘pueblo  ruin’  < ka/rnatxe 
‘settlement,’  f oma  ‘old’).  This  name  was  not  familiar  to  any  of 
the  Cochiti  informants,  but  was  given  as  an  emendation  of  the 
name  given  by  Bandelier.  A  clan  called  IlcVatse  is  not  known  by 
them  to  exist  or  to  have  ever  existed  at  Cochiti  or  Santo  Domingo. 
Hodge4  gives  this  word,  however,  as  the  name  of  now  extinct  clans 
of  San  Felipe  and  Laguna.  ‘ ‘  This  pueblo  [28 :39]  the  Queres  [Kere- 
sans]  of  Cochiti  call  Ha-a-tze  (earth),  which  seems  to  be  its  origi- 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  168,  1892. 

?Ibid.,pp.  158-159. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  159-160. 

4  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  537,  1907. 
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nal  name.”1  “Ha-atze.”2  “Ha-a-tze.”3  “Haatse.”4  “Haatse,”5 
apparently  following  Bandelier,  but  using  the  dieresis  instead 
of  hyphenation  to  separate  the  two  a’sJ  “Haatse  (maison  dupeu- 
ple  des  lapins)”,6  probably  a  mistaken  etymology  of  the  name 
Cochiti  (2)  is  here  wrongly  applied  to  the  word  Hd’ats§.  uHdatse 
(earth)  may  indicate  a  settlement  of  the  Earth  people’’7  (the 
spelling  was  supplied  by  the  present  writer).  “Haatse”8  (the 
spelling  was  supplied  by  the  present  writer). 

(2)  Cochiti  H fse't fglca’matsef  oma  ‘  cottontail  rabbit  pueblo 
ruin’,  said  to  refer  to  [28:29]  (R  fse't  fq,  see  [28:29];  Icd/matse- 
foma  ‘pueblo  ruin  ^  <lcd’matse  ‘settlement’,  foma  ‘old’).  The 
Cochiti  informants  volunteered  the  information  that  this  is  merely 
a  descriptive  term,  given  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  pueblo 
ruin  to  the  mountains  [28:29]  to  which  the  name  Rfse'tfq-  is 
applied  by  the  Cochiti.  Cf.  the  application  of  San  Miguel  to 
this  pueblo  ruin,  which  also  refers  originally  to  the  mountains 
[28:29];  see  Span.  (4),  below.  The  Cochiti  informants  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  having  a  r  f  set'  fo  (‘cottontail  rabbit’)  clan  at  Cochiti 
or  Santo  Domingo,  and  so  far  as  is  known  no  such  clan  has  been 
recorded  as  existing  at  present  at  any  Keresan  village. 

This  pueblo  [28:39]  the  Queres  [Keresan]  of  Cochiti  call  Ha-a-tze  (earth), 
which  seems  to  be  its  original  name;  but  they  also  apply  to  it  the  term  Rii-tye 
Ka-ma  Tze-shuma  (the  old  Houses  at  the  Rabbit),  evidently  a  more  modern 
appellation.1 

Bandelier  does  not  say  that  the  pueblo  ruin  is  called  after 
[28:29],  but  his  wording  suggests  that  he  assumed  this  derivation. 
“Rat-jeKamaTse-shu-ma”.9  “Ra-tya.”10 11  Hewett  does  not  men¬ 
tion  this  name  in  either  Antiquities  or  Communautes.  “  RyaJtcu 
Waimatse  cruma  (: rya'tcu ,  cottontail  rabbit;  Tc’d'matse ,  settlement; 
cruma ,  ancient).  The  pueblo  on  the  Potrero  de  San  Miguel 
[28:37],  south  of  the  Canada  de  la  Questa  Colorada  [28:30].”“ 
uRyd'tcu  .  .  .  suggests  the  probability  that  this  was  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  Rabbit  clans.”12 

(3)  Eng.  San  Miguel  Pueblo  ruin.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  de  San  Miguel  ‘pueblo  ruin  of  Saint 
Michael’,  referring  to  the  mountains  [28:29].  =Eng.  (3). 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  159,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

3  Ibid.,p.  163. 

4  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  599,  1905;  in  Amer.  Anthr. ,yi,  p.638, 1904. 

6  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  31, 1906. 

6  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  47, 1908. 

7  Hewett  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol. ,  No.  10,  p.  671, 1909. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  672. 

9  Bandelier,  op.  cit. ,  pi.  i . 

19  Lummis  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  p.  98,  1893. 

11  Hewett  (quoting  Harrington)  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol.,  No.  10,  p.  670,  1909. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  671. 
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According’  to  the  Cochiti  informants  this  is  the  current  Span, 
name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  among  Indians  and  Mexicans  about 
Cochiti.  ‘  ‘  San  Miguel. ” 1 

This  small  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier.2  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Cochiti  Indians,  obtained  by  the  writer,  this  is 
the  third  one  of  the  villages  built  and  for  a  time  inhabited 
b}T  their  ancestors  in  their  migration  southward  from  T /o’ on fe 
[28:12].  See  the  discussion  of  this  migration  tradition  under 
[28:77].  See  [28:36],  [28:37],  [28:38]. 

[28:40]  Span.  “Potrero  Largo.”3  The  name  means  ‘long  land- 
tongue’  and  the  identification  is  probably  correct.  Of  this  Ban¬ 
delier  writes  as  follows:  “South  of  the  Potrero  Chato  [28:36]  is 
the  Potrero  Largo,  with  two  additions,  of  which  the  eastern  one 
is  called  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44]  (Shkor-e  Ka-uash,  or 
round  mesa).”3 

“I  was  repeated^  told  that  the  Potrero  Largo  had  no  traces  of 
antiquities  on  its  summit.”4  See  [28:44]. 

[28:41]  (1)  Eng.  Lookout  Mountain  and  Saint  Peter’s  Dome  are  said 
to  be  applied  to  [28:41]  and  [28:42],  which  name  to  which 
being  not  ascertained. 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Chacho  ‘nice  little  mountain’  is  applied  to  either 
[28:41]  or  [28:42].  To  which  of  these  mountains  the  name  was 
applied  was  not  ascertained. 

[28:42]  For  names  see  under  [28:41]. 

[28:43]  (1)  Eng.  Bald  Hill.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  ‘bald  mountain’.  =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  long  bare  ridge  extending  eastward  from  [28:41]  and 
[28:42]. 

[28:44]  (1)  Cochiti  (?)  “Shkor-e  Ka  uash,  or  round  mesa.”3  “Shko- 
re  Ka-uash.”5 

(2)  Span.  “ Potrero  de  los  Idolos.”3  This  means  ‘land  tongue 
of  the  idols’,  referring  to  [28:45].  “Potrero  de  los  Idolos.”  6 

For  a  reference  to  this  mesa  by  Bandelier,  see  under  [28:40]. 

Again : 

The  last  [Potrero  de  los  Idolos]  is  a  small  round  mesa,  called  in  Queres  [evi¬ 
dently  Cochiti]  Sliko-re  Ka-uash,  which  rises  above  the  Canada  of  Cochiti 
[28:52]  like  an  easterly  spur  of  the  long  Potrero  Largo  [28:40]  that  flanks  that 
valley  [28:52]  in  the  north.  Its  [28:44]  height  above  the  valley  [28:52]  is 

1  Lummis  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  p.  98,  1893. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  158-60,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  158,  note. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  lpC^-  1 

3  Ibid,  p.  161. 

6Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  47,  1908. 
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94.8  meters,  or  304  feet,  and  the  summit  is  oblong,  and  mostly  covered  with 
scrubby  conifers.  On  the  open  space  are  the  remains  of  two  images  of  panthers, 
similar  to  those  [28:27]  on  the  Potrero  de  las  Yacas  [28 :25]d 

There  is  no  pueblo  ruin,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos.* 2 

[28: 4o]  Stone  Lions  Shrine  on  the  “Potrero  de  los  Idolos.”  The  same 
names  would  be  applied  to  this  shrine  as  to  [28:27]  and  for  sake 
of  brevity  we  omit  repeating  them.  Bandelier  speaks  of  the 
shrine  as  “the  Panther  Statue  on  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos.”3 
Hewett  calls  it  “Stone  Lions  of  Potrero  de  los  Idolos.”4  These 
and  other  descriptive  terms  have  been  applied  in  order  to  distin¬ 
guish  this  shrine  from  [28:27].  The  mesa  [28:44]  is  named  from 
the  shrine,  and  then  the  shrine  from  the  mesa.  No  better  nomen¬ 
clature  has  been  proposed. 

The  shrine  is  not  so  well  known  or  so  well  preserved  as  [28:27], 
which  it  closely  resembles.  It  is  described  b}^  Bandelier: 

One  of  them  [the  stone  mountain-lions]  is  [has  been]  completely  destroyed 
by  treasure  hunters,  who  loosened  both  from  the  rock  by  a  blast  of  powder, 
and  then  heaved  the  ponderous  blocks  out  by  means  of  crowbars.6 

The  pueblo  ruin  nearest  to  this  shrine  appears  to  be  [28: 61]. 

There  is  no  pueblo  ruin,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44],  and  I  was  repeatedly  told  that  the  Potrero 
Largo  [28:40]  had  no  traces  of  antiquities  on  its  summit.  But  the  ancient 
Queres  [Iveresan]  pueblo  of  Kua-pa  [28:61  ]  lies  a  little  over  1  mile  to  the  south¬ 
west,  in  the  valley  or  cafiada  [28:52],  and  my  Indian  informants  asserted  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Kua-pa  had  made  the  sculptures.2 

Cf.  [28:46]. 

[28:46]  Bio  Grande,  see  special  treatment,  pages  100-102. 

[28:47]  Tsikwaje,  see  [29:1]. 

[28:48]  Tsi'a’a,  Tsiageqwabd  iwe  ‘basalt  slope’  ‘descending  place 
down  by  basalt  slope’  (tsj  ‘basalt’;  Va  ‘steep  slope’;  g_e  ‘down 
at’  ‘over  at’;  qwate  ‘to  descend’;  Hwe  locative).  Cf.  [22:47]. 

The  old  trail  running  across  the  top  of  the  mesa  Tsikwaje 
[22:47]  descends  this  slope.  The  slope  is  a  well-known  place, 
mentioned  in  Tewa  mythology.  See  [22:47]. 

[28:49]  (1)  Cochiti  Tf enakd’rnatsef oma  ‘river  pueblo  ruin’  ( tfena 
‘river’  ‘Rio  Grande’;  kd'inatsef  oma  ‘pueblo  ruin’  < kdyrnaUe 
‘settlement’  fovia  ‘old’).  Although  merely  descriptive  of  the 
location,  the  usage  of  this  name  appears  to  be  fixed.  “Chin-a 
Ka-na  Tze-shu-ma,  ‘The  old  Houses  on  the  River’”:6  This  is 
Bandelier’s  spelling  of  the  form  given  above. 


bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  161, 1S92. 

2 Ibid,  p.  162. 

3  Ibid.,  pi.  iv,opp.  p.  161. 


4  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  81,  1906. 
6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  161-162. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  80,  note. 
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(2)  Cochiti  “  Ti-tji  Han-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma,  ‘  the  old  Houses 
in  the  North’”.1  This  is  for  Tpete  .  .  .  Ica’rncitsef oma;  cf. 
[28:26]  Cochiti  (3).  This  is  merely  a  descriptive  term  which 
could  he  applied  to  any  ruin  north  of  Cochiti. 

(3)  Eng.  Caja  del  Rio  Pueblo  ruin.  (  < Span.).  — Span.  (4]. 

(4)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  Caja  del  Rio  ‘box  canyon  pueblo  ruin” 
referring  to  the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  between  Buckman  and 
Cochiti.  ■  =Eng.  (3).  “Pueblo  Caja  del  Rio.”2 

The  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier.3 

[28:50]  (1)  Cochiti  ’Apof dkokdihja,  ‘chokecherry  cornier  canyon  ’ 
jdpo  ‘chokecherry’  ‘  Prunus  melanocarpa f dko  ‘dell’  ‘low 
district’;  kdihja  ‘canyon  ’).  Cf.  [28:30],  Cochiti  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  Medio  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cailon  del  Medio,  Canon  en  el  Medio  ‘middle  canjmn’, 
said  to  be  so  called  because  it  is  between  [28:30]  and  [28:51]. 
=  Eng.  (2).  So  far  as  known,  Bandelier  does  not  mention  this 
canyon  by  this  name  at  least,  in  his  Final  Report. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  next  canyon  of  any  considerable  size 
south  of  [28:30].  The  similarity  of  the  Cochiti  name  to  one 
Cochiti  name  of  [28:30]  suggests  interesting  conjectures  as  to  the 
original  application  of  names  meaning  ‘  chokecherr}7  ’  to  places  in 
this  region. 

[28:51]  (1)  Cochiti  pt  pe f  t  pekanat f enaja,  ptpef  t  fekanakmh'ja 
‘  arroyo  or  canyon  of  the  place  of  the  waterfall  ’,  referring  to 
ft  pef  t  pekana  [28:  unlocated];  t  f  enaja  ‘arroyo’;  kdiJija  ‘canyon’). 
“Tyesht-ye  Ka-ma  Chinaya”: 4  this  is  for  ft pef  t  pekanat f enaja ; 
see  above. 

(2)  Eng.  Jose  Sanchez  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  de  Jose  Sanchez  ‘canyon  of  Joseph  Sanchez,’ 

name  of  a  Mexican  who  owned  land  there.  =  Eng.  (2).  “  Canon 

Jose  Sanchez.”4 

Bandelier  mentions  this  canyon  as  lying  between  the  lobes  of 
Chata  Mesa  [28:36].  The  present  writer’s  Cochiti  informants 
said  that  it  is  the  next  canyon  south  of  [28:50]. 

[28:52]  (1)  TemagepotsPi ,  Temagekanpeda ,  Temagekan  peahpoisPi 

‘Keresan  place  water  canyon  ’  ‘Keresan  place  Canada’,  referring  to 
Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]  ( Temdge ,  see  [28:77];  potsii  ‘canyon  with 
water  in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  tsPi  ‘  canyon’;  kanpeah  '  Canada  ’  <Span. 
Canada).  Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Jemez  (3),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span. 

(1°).  _  „  .  „  . 

(2)  Kute’ipotsPi,  Kn tPikan peJ-a ,  KutPikanpe^apotsPi,  ‘stone 

estufa  water  canypri ’  ‘stone  estufa  Canada’,  referring  to  Cochiti 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  80,  note,  1892. 

2  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  316,  1910. 


3  Op.  eit.,  pp.  80-81. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  158,  note. 
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Pueblo  [28:77)  (KuteH,  see  [28:77];  fotsii  ‘canyon  with  water 
in  it’;  kanf&ia  ‘canada’  <Span.  Canada).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jeraez 

(3),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (10). 

(3)  Jemez  Kf&tdgewa’wa  ‘Cochiti  Canyon’  ( Kfdtdge  ‘Cochiti’; 

wd'wd  ‘canyon’  ‘canada’).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), Tewa  (2),  Cochiti  (5), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (10).  ^ 

(4)  Cochiti  T fetepokdlh'ja,  T petepolcoapa,  KdiKja ,  Koapa 
‘northwest  canyon’  ‘northwest  canada’  ‘the  canyon’  ‘the 
Canada’  {t  fete  ‘north’;  po  ‘west’;  ledWja  ‘canyon’;  'koapa 
‘canada’).  The  canyon  or  canada  is  so  called  because  it  is  north¬ 
west  of  Cochiti.  For  quoted  forms  of  Koapa  see  under  [28:61]. 

(5)  Cochiti  Kot fetekdih'ja ,  Kotfetekoapa  ‘  Cochiti  Canyon’ 
‘Cochiti  Canada’  {Kot fete,  see  [28:77];  kddtija  ‘canyon’;  koapa 
‘canada’).  Cf.  Tewa(l),  Tewa  (2),  Jemez  (3),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (10). 
It  is  said  by  Cochiti  informants  that  the  canyon  is  not  so  designated 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  present  pueblo  of  Cochiti  [28:77], 
but  because  “Old  Cochiti”  Pueblo  ruin  [28:58],  to  which  the 
name  Kot  fete  was  originally  applied,  is  situated  at  the  canyon. 
Cf.  [28:62]. 

(6)  Eng.  Cochiti  Canyon,  Cochiti  Canada.  (<Span).  =Span. 
(10).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Jemez  (3),  Cochiti  (5). 

(7)  Eng.  Horse  Canyon.  The  canyon  is  commonly  called  thus 
by  people  living  at  Pines  [28:53].  It  is  said  that  a  horse  fell  over 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  canyon  and  was  killed,  and  that  from  this 
incident  the  canyon  takes  its  name. 

(8)  Eng.  Pines  Canyon,  Pines  Canada,  referring  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  called  Pines  [28:53].  This  name  is  current  among  Americans 
who  live  in  the  vicinity,  many  of  whom  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
name  Cochiti  Canyon. 

(9)  Eng.  Las  Casas  Canyon,  Las  Casas  Canada.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (11). 

(10)  Span.  Canon  de  Cochiti,  Canada  de  Cochiti  ‘Cochiti  Can¬ 
yon’  ‘Cochiti  Canada’.  =  Eng.  (6).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2), 
Jemez  (3),  Cochiti  (5).  “Canada  de  Cochiti”.1  “Canada  de 
Cochiti”.2 

(11)  Span.  Canon  de  las  Casas,  Canada  de  las  Casas  ‘canyon  of 
the  houses’  ‘canada  of  the  houses’.  =Eng.  (9).  This  name  is 
applied  especially  to  the  upper  part  of  the  canyon,  about  Pines 
[28  :53].  The  name  appears  to  refer  to  the  settled  condition  of 
this  canyon  in  contradistinction  from  other  canyons.  Most  of  the 
names  given  above  refer  to  Cochiti,  probably  originally  to  Old 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  164,  note,  1892,  quoting  an  old  MS.  entitled  “Merced  de  la 
Canada  de  Cochiti,”  to  which  no  date  is  given;  Bandelier,  ibid.,  pp.  166,  158,  164,  168. 

2  Hewctt,  Communaut^s,  pp.  24,  43,  1908. 
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Cochiti  [28:58],  while  nowadays  the  present  Cochiti  [28:77]  is 
thought  of.  The  canyon  is  described  by  Bandelier,1  who  gives 
much  interesting  historical  information  about  it.  See  [28:53], 
[28:58],  [28:60],  [28:61].  See  also  Cliff  in  lower  Cochiti  Canyon 
[28: unlocated],  page  452. 

[28: 53]  Eng.  Pines  settlement. 

This  is  a  hamlet  in  which  several  American  and  Mexican  families 
live.  Cochiti  Canyon  [28:52]  is  at  times  designated  after  the 
name  of  this  place.  On  the  bridge  [28:99]  near  Cochiti  stands  a 
sign  indicating  that  it  is  15  miles  from  the  bridge  to  Pines. 

[28:54]  A  gold  mine  owned  by  an  aged  Irishman,  who  lives  at  the 
place. 

[28:55]  (1)  Tag.e^infsiH  ‘noon  canyon’  {tagedi  ‘ noon ’  <  tage  ‘straight’ 
referring  to  the  position  of  the  sun  straight  overhead;  di  parti¬ 
cipial  ;  ’’iy  f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  tsiH  ‘canyon’). 
Probably  a  translation  of  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  SoiiatstfakdlTi'ja  ‘noon  canyon’  (sonabst  fa  ‘noon’; 
hdlK’ja  ‘canyon’).  Probably  a  translation  of  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Mediodia  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Canon  del  Mediodia  ‘south  canyon’  ‘noon  canyon’; 
probabty.so  named  from  its  location  south  of  the  upper  part  of 
[28:52]. 

This  is  a  southern  tributary  of  [28:52]. 

[28:56]  (1)  Keresan  (evidently  Cochiti)  “Hii-nat  Kot-yi-ti.”2  “Ha- 
nat”  probabty  means  ‘above’,  as  can  be  determined  by  eliminating 
the  elements  of  known  meaning  in  Bandelier’s  “Tit-yi  Hii-nat 
Ka-ma  Tze-shum-a  .  .  .  ‘the  old  houses  above  in  the  north’.”3 
“  Kot-yi-ti”  is  for  Kot fete;  see  [28:58]  and  Cochiti  Kot fetef oma 
[28: unlocated].  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Potrero  Viejo  ‘old  land-tongue’,  probably  referring 
to  the  ruin  [28:58]  which  Bandelier  calls  “Pueblo  Viejo;”  see 
[28:58].  Cf.  Cochiti  (1).  “Potrero  Viejo.”4  “The  Potrero”5 
probably  refers  to  the  Potrero  Viejo. 

Bandelier  describes  the  Potrero  Viejo  as  follows: 

In  the  west  rise  the  pine-clad  slopes  and  crests  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa  [28: 
unlocated],  and  in  front  of  them  a  high  and  narrow  projection  or  cliff,  called 
Potrero  Viejo;  by  the  Queres  [Keresan],  Hii-nat  Kot-yi-ti.  The  sides  of  this 
mesa  are  of  bare  rock,  a  tufa  merging  into  pumice-stone,  and  the  ascent  to  the 
top  is  steep  and  laborious.  The  summit  is  wooded,  and  perhaps  2  miles  long. 
From  it  expands  a  wide  view,  and  the  little  houses  of  the  hamlet  [28:60]  of 
the  Canada  [28:52]  appear  tiny  at  a  depth  of  nearly  500  feet  below.2  The 
Potrero  Viejo  is  a  natural  fortress,  almost  as  difficult  to  storm  as  the  well-known 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  164-166,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  152. 


4  Ibid.,  pp.  161,  164,  169. 
6 Ibid.,  p.  155,  note. 
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cliff  of  Acoma.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  small  tribe  could  dwell  on  its  top  for 
years  without  ever  being  obliged  to  descend  into  the  valley  beneath;  for  it  is 
wooded  and  has  a  limited  area  of  tillable  soil,  and  natural  tanks.  Only  from 
the  rear  or  southwest  is  the  ascent  over  a  gradual  slope;  from  the  front  and  the 
north  the  trails  climb  over  rocks  and  rocky  debris  in  full  view  of  the  para¬ 
pets,  natural  and  artificial,  that  line  the  brink  of  the  mesa.1  Two  classes  of 
ruins  occupy  the  summit,  one  of  which  is  the  comparatively  recent  pueblo 
[28:58]  given  on  plate  i,  figure  15.  .  .  .  There  are  also  traces  of  older  ruins, 
which  mark  the  existence  of  small  houses,  similar  to  those  on  the  Potrero 
Chato  [28:36]  and  on  the  Tziro  Kauash,  or  Mesa  del  Pajarito  [17:36].  Pos¬ 
sibly  these  smaller  houses  are  traces  of  the  first  occupation  of  the  Potrero  Viejo 
by  the  Queres  [Keresan].2  The  oldest  ruins  on  the  mesa  [28:56],  which 
hardly  attract  any  attention,  are  those  of  a  prehistoric  Queres  [Keresan]  pueblo 
[Cochiti  Kot  fetefoma  [28:unlocated]] ;  the  striking  well  preserved  ones  are 
those  of  a  village  [28:58]  built  after  the  year  1683,  and  abandoned  in  April, 
1694. 3  The  Canada  de  Cochiti  [28:52],  and  especially  the  Potrero  Viejo,  was 
quite  an  important  spot  in  the  history  of  New  Mexico  between  1680  and  1695. 4 

Historical  information  about  the  Potrero  Viejo  is  given  by 
Banclelier.5 6  See  [28:58]. 

[28:57]  A  ranch  on  which  lives  a  family  named  Benham  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek  [28:52]  at  this  place,  so  the  writer  is 
informed  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer. 

[28:58]  (1)  Cochiti  Kotfetef  oma ,  Hot fetehd’a f  tetaf oma ,  Kot fete-ha1 - 
matsefoma  ‘old  Cochiti’  ‘old  Cochiti  settlement’  {Kot fete, 
[28:77];  f oma  ‘old’;  hd’afteta  ‘settlement’;  hd’matse  ‘settle¬ 
ment’).  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).  “Kotyiti.”6  uK'6tyiti  hdarc- 
titca  ( Je’dtyit %  unexplained  +  haarctitc0, ,  houses).  ‘Old  Cochiti’, 
in  the  upper  Canada  de  Cochiti  [28: 52].” 7  “  K’otyit1.”8 

(2)  Eng.  Old  Cochiti,  referring  to  [28:77].  =Span.  (2).  Cf. 

Cochiti  (1).  “  ‘  Old  pueblo  of  Cochiti’”:3  given  as  the  currently 

applied  designation,  which  is  only  partiall}T  correct;  see  general 
discussion  below. 

(3)  Span.  ‘Cochiti’ Viejo,  Pueblo  Viejo  ‘old  Cochiti’  ‘old  pueblo’ 
referring  to  [28:77].  =Eng.  (2).  Cf.  Cochiti  (1).  “Pueblo 
Viejo.”9 

Bandelier  writes:  “Two  classes  of  ruins  occupy  the  summit 
[28:56],  one  of  which  is  the  comparatively  recent  pueblo  [as 
Pueblo  Viejo’  [28:58]]  given  on  plate  i,  figure  15.  It  is  two  stories 
high  in  some  places,  very  well  preserved,  and  built  of  fairly 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  167,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  107-168. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  168. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  164-78. 

6  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  47,  1908. 

7  Hewett,  quoting  Harrington,  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archseol.,  No.  10,  p.  670, 1909. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  672,  673. 

9  Ibid.,  pi.  I,  No.  15. 
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regular  parallelopipeds  of  tufa.  The  woodwork  in  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  destroyed  by  tire,  and  much  charred  corn  is  found  in  the 
ruins.  The  average  size  of  118  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
are  all  in  the  pueblo  with  exception  of  about  ten,  is  5.0  by  2.8 
meters  (16  ft.  5  in.  by  9  ft.  2  in.)  This  is  a  large  area  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  size  of  older  ruins.  I  noticed  but  one  estufa,  and 
the  pottery  bears  a  recent  character.” 1  “I  have  been  thus  circum¬ 
stantial  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56],  for 
the  reason  that  the  ruins  on  its  summit  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  ‘  old  pueblo  of  Cochiti,’  in  the  sense  of  the  original 
home  of  that  tribe.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  only  partially 
correct.  The  oldest  ruins  on  the  mesa  [28:56],  which  hardly 
attract  any  attention,  are  those  of  a  prehistoric  Queres  [Keresan] 
pueblo  \Kot fete f  om a  [28: unlocated]] ;  the  striking  well  preserved 
ones  [28:58]  are  those  of  a  village  built  after  the  year  1683,  and 
abandoned  in  April,  1694.” 2  The  history  of  this  ruin  is  given  by 
Bandelier.3  The  location  of  the  ruin  is  very  well  known  to 
Indians  and  Mexicans  living  about  Cochiti.  It  is  shown  on  the 
map  according  to  information  furnished  by  Indian  informants 
and  others.  Mr.  Benham,  of  Domingo,  New  Mexico,  informs 
the  writer  that  he  has  found  bits  of  molten  copper  in  the  ruins. 
The  ruin,  as  Bandelier  states,  is  called  ‘old  Cochiti’,  although 
this  designation  refers  properly  to  the  much  older  ruin  on  the 
same  mesa;  see  Cochiti  Kotfetefoma  [28:unlocated].  Hewett 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  ancient  ruin  [28:unlocated]  and 
the  ruin  of  the  pueblo  built  and  occupied  between  the  years  1683 
and  1694  [28:58],  for  he  writes  merely:  “Les  grandes  mines  de 
Kotyiti,  sur  une  haute  colline  dominant  la  vallee  du  meme  nom. 
C q pueblo  fut  occupe  pendant  la  periode  historique  par  les  ancetres 
de  la  tribu  actuelle  de  Cochiti.”4  “  K’otyith  this  site  is  also  in 
Canada  de  Cochiti  [28:52],  a  few  miles  above  Qoapa  [28:61].  It 
is  the  true  ‘Old  Cochiti’.  For  this  we  have  traditionary  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  firm  basis  of  documentary  history.  The  place  is 
well  known  to  the  Cochitenos  as  their  home  up  to  the  time  of  its 
destruction  by  the  Spaniards.  For  the  authentic  history  of  this 
period  we  are  indebted  to  Bandelier.3  After  the  destruction  of 
Old  K’otyit1  the  present  pueblo  [28:77]  of  the  same  name  (now 
permanently  corrupted  into  ‘Cochiti’  [in  Span,  and  Eng.])  was 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  town  has  probably 
nearly  held  its  own  in  population  since  the  removal.  Knowing 
something  of  it  from  the  time  of  the  occupancy  of  old  K’otyit*, 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  H,  p.  167, 1892.  sIbld.,  pp.  164-78. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  178.  4  Hewett,  Communaut6s,  p.  47,  1908. 
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we  have  evidence  on  which  to  estimate  roughly  the  population  of 
ruined  villages  from  their  present  appearance.”1  But  Bandelier 
would  have  us  understand  that  [28:58]  was  built,  occupied  a  few 
years,  and  abandoned  by  Cochiti  Indians  and  their  allies  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  1680,  while  the  present  Cochiti  [28:77]  stood 
where  it  now  stands  at  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  began  to  col¬ 
onize  the  country,  it  having  been  built  at  some  time  previous  to 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  by  Indians  whose  earlier  home  was 
somewhere  about  Cochiti  Canada  [28:52];  see  [28:77].  The 
writer’s  Cochiti  Indian  informants  said  that  a  pueblo,  now  in 
ruins,  on  top  of  the  mesa  [28:56]  was  the  first  village  called 
Kot fete)  that  they  did  not  know  when  this  was  abandoned,  but 
that  when  it  was  abandoned  its  population  built  the  present 
pueblo  of  Kot fete ,  or  Cochiti,  which  was  named  after  the  earlier 
village;  that  the  ruin  [28:61]  is  never  called  K6tfete\  that  old 
Kot  fete  was  the  last  settlement  inhabited  by  the  Cochiti  people 
on  their  migration  southward  from  T fo’on fe  before  building 
the  present  village.  See  Cochiti  Kot  fete  foma  [28:  unlocated], 
page  454. 

[28:59]  Nameless  canyon.  This  begins  near  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:39] 
and  enters  Cochiti  Canyon  almost  opposite  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:58], 
according  to  information  obtained  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer. 

[28:60]  (1)  Eng.  La  Canada  settlement,  Canada  de  Cochiti  settlement. 
(<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Canada,  Canada,  Canada  de  Cochiti,  referring  to 
[28:52]  in  which  it  is 'situated.  =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  small,  miserable-looking  Mexican  hamlet.  Its  history 
is  given  by  Bandelier.2  The  grant  was  made  in  1728,  and  in  17S2 
the  Canada  had  184  Mexican  settlers.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  settlement  was  abandoned  for  several 
years  on  account  of  depredations  of  the  Navaho.  “From  it 
[28:56]  expands  a  wide  view,  and  the  little  houses  of  the  hamlet 
of  the  Canada  [28:60]  appear  tiny  at  a  depth  of  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  below.  The  ruins  of  Kua-pa  [28:61]  lie  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  lower  down  the  vallej^  than  the  present  Mexican  settle¬ 
ment  [28:60],  midway  between  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56]  and  the 
Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44].” 2 

[28:61]  (1)  Cochiti  Kot  fetekdiKjalid'af  tetaf  oma,  Kot  fetekoapahKa- 
f  teta f  oma ,  KalKjahd'a f  tetaf  oma ,  Kddpahd’af  teta f  oma , ‘  Cochiti 
Canada  Pueblo  ruin’  ‘the  Canada  pueblo  ruin’,  referring  to 
[28 :52]  (KotfetekaiJi’ja,  Kot fetekoapa ,  hd’af  tetaf 6  ma  ‘pueblo 


1  Hewett  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol.,  No.  10,  p.  672,  1909. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  164,  1892. 
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ruin  ’  <  ha? a f  teta  ‘  pueblo  ’,  / oma  ‘  old  ’).  “  Cuapa.  ” 1  “  Kua-pa. ” 2 
“  Kuapa.”3 

This  pueblo  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier:4  “The  ancient 
Queres  (Keresan)  pueblo  of  Kua-pa  lies  a  little  over  one  mile  to  the 
southwest  [of  [28:45]]  .  .  .  and  my  Indian  informants  asserted 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kua-pa  had  made  the  sculptures.”5  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  Coc.biti  Indians  obtained  by  the  present 
writer,  this  is  the  fifth  village  built,  inhabited,  and  abandoned  by 
the  Cochiti  on  their  migration  southward;  see  under  [28:77]. 
A  San  Felipe  tradition  obtained  by  Bandelier  relates  how  this 
village  [28:61]  was  attacked  by  the  “Pinini,”  a  race  of  dwarfs, 
and  how  the  three  survivors  became  at  last  the  San  Felipe  people; 
see  quotations  from  Bandelier  under  [29:69].  See  also  [28:52], 
[28:45].  ' 

[28:62]  (1)  Mlsenf’intsi’i ,  Bleerj fHntsi’i  ‘Bland  Canyon’  (Mlseyf-, 
Blsey  f-  <  Eng.  (3)  or  Span.  (4),  below;  Hjj  f  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  tsi’i  ‘can}mn’).  =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Koapakwet f  ena  ‘  southern  arroyo  or  branch  of  the 
Canada,’ referring  to  [28:52]  (koapa  ‘ Canada ’ ;  kwe  ‘south’;  tf  ena 
‘arroyo’).  The  canyon  is  in  this  wajT  distinguished  from  Cochiti 
Canyon  [28:52],  it  being  considered  a  southern  branch  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  For  the  name  cf.  Cochiti  [28:71]. 

(3)  Eng.  Bland  Canyon.  The  canyon  gets  this  name  from 
Bland  settlement  [28:63].  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Canada  Bland.  (<Eng.).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3). 

This  canyon  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  Cochiti  Canyon  [28:52.] 

See  [28:63].  Cf.  [28:52],  [28:65],  [28:71]. 

[28:63]  (1)  Eng.  Bland  settlement. 

This  is  evidently  the  name  of  some  American  given  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  or  to  the  mines  there.  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Bland.  (<Eng.).  =Eng.  (1). 

[28:64]  (1)  Cochiti  “Mishtshya  Ko-te  (Mountain  of  Ashes).”6 

(2)  Span.  “Potrero  de  en  el  Medio.”6  This  means  ‘tongue  of 
land  in  the  middle’. 

These  names  refer  to  the  great  height  of  land  between  Bland 
Canyon  [28:62]  and  Coye  Canyon  [28:65].  Bandelier  mentions 
ruins  on  this  mesa: 

I  know  of  no  ruins  farther  south  than  those  on  the  Potrero  de  en  el  Medio,  or 
Mishtshya  Ko-te  (Mountain  of  Ashes),  and  those  on  the  Potrero  de  la  Canada 

bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  21,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  162,  164-166. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  188;  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  47,  1908. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  162-167. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  162. 

1  3  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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Quemada  [28:67].  To  reach  these  places  from  Cochiti,  it  is  best  to  follow  the 
sandy  bottom  of  the  Peralta  torrent  [28:71],  going  almost  due  west.  The 
Mishtshya  Ko-te  lies  north  of  the  broad  gulch  [28:71],  between  it  and  the 
Canada  of  Cochiti  [28:52],  It  is  a  steep  rock  forming  the  eastern  end  of  a 
towering  potrero.  I  have  not  ascended  to  its  summit,  but  know  on  good 
authority  that  on  it  stand  the  ruins  of  two  buildings.  The  trail  to  the  Potrero 
turns  asidefromthe  Peralta  [to  [28:71]]  near  whereadark,  deepcleft,  the  Canon 
del  Ko-ye  [28:65],  runs  into  it  from  the  northwest.1 


See  Pueblo  ruin  on  Potrero  en  el  Medio  under  [28:unlocated]. 

[28:65]  (1)  Koje’ints'Pi  ‘  Coye  Canyon  ’  {Koje  <Span.  (4),  below;  ’iyf 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  tsPi  ‘canyon’).  =Eng. 
(3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Kutselca’atf  of  obscure  etymology  (kutse  unex¬ 
plained,  said  to  sound  somewhat  like  Yotsi  ‘antelope’;  lea’ at  f 
‘deep,  shut-in  canyon’). 

(3)  Eng.  Coye  Canyon.  (<Span.)  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Canon  del  Coye  ‘  roof-door  canyon’.  =Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2).  “Canon  del  Ko-ye,”  “Ko-ye.”1  Span,  coye  ‘roof- 
door’  is  a  corruption  of  Tewa  Yoji  ‘roof -door’,  and  is  a  term 
quite  generally  used  in  New  Mexican  Span.;  see  under  Geo¬ 
graphical  Terms.  The  canyon  bears  this  name  because  it  is 
boxlike,  almost  like  a  room. 

“A  dark,  deep  cleft,  the  Canon  del  Ko-ye,  runs  into  it  from  the 
northwest  .  .  .  The  Canyon  del  Ko-ye  is  a  dark,  narrow  chasm, 
fearful  to  look  into  from  above;  towards  its  lower  portions  the 
rocks  overhang  in  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  exclude 
daylight.”  1 

Coye  Canyon  is  not  as  long  as  Quemado  [28 :66],  but  it  is  more 
boxlike  and  carries  more  water. 


[28:66]  (1)  Cochiti  Pdlcdwa  ‘  western  canyon  ’  ( po  ‘west’;  ledwa  ‘can¬ 
yon’).  It  is  called  so  because  of  its  location;  cf.  [28:71]  and 
[28:62]  canyon;  see  [28:71]. 

(2)  Eng.  Quemado  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  Quemado,  Canada  Quemada  ‘ burnt  canyon’. 

=  Eng.  (2).  “  Canada  Quemada.”  1 


Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ko-ye  [28:65],  the  gulch  [28:71]  changes  its  name 
to  that  of  the  Canada  Quemada,  and  becomes  a  wooded  gorge;  but  as  we  go 
farther  west,  it  appears  still  narrower,  and  its  sides  higher  and  steeper.  At  a 
distance  of  12  miles  from  the  pueblo  [28:77],  a  partly  wooded  ridge  traverses 
it,  and  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  called  Potrero  de  la  Canada  Quemada  [28:67], 
lies  the  ruin  of  which  Figure  16  of  Plate  i  [of  the  Final  Report ]  gives  the  shape 
and  relative  size.1 


See  [28:67]  and  Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada  Mesa,  under  [28: 
unlocated],  page  455. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  182,  1892. 
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[28:67]  (1)  Eng.  Quemada  Mesa,  Quemado  Canj'on  Mesa.  (<Span.) 
=  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  “Potrero  de  la  Canada  Quemada”.1  This  means 
‘land-tongue  of  the  burnt  canyon’,  referring  to  [28:16].  “  Po¬ 

trero  Quemado”.2  This  is  evident^  an  abbreviation  of  the 
name  given  above.  See  [28:66]  and  Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada 
Mesa  [28:unlocated]. 

[28:68],  see  Jemez  [27:41]. 

[28:69],  see  Jemez  [27:41]. 

[28:70]  Nameless  branch  of  Quemado  Canvon;  see  [28:66]. 

[28:71]  (1)  Peralta  ijiflni  u  ‘Peralta  Arroyo’  {P&iaita  <  Span.  (4), 
below;  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  lnCu  ‘large 
groove’  ‘arroyo’).  =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Kwetfena  ‘south  arroyo’  (Icwe  ‘south’;  tfeno  ‘ar¬ 
royo’).  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  south  of  Cochiti  Pueblo 
[28:77].  Cf.  the  Cochiti  name  PoTcdwa  ‘west  can}ron’,  applied  to 
its  upper  course  [28:66]. 

(3)  Eng.  Peralta  Arroyo,  Peralta  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Tewa 
(1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Peralta,  Canon  Peralta,  named  from  the 
Span,  family  name  Peralta.  Don  Pedro  Peralta  may  have  (?) 
succeeded  Onate  in  1608  as  second  governor  of  New  Mexico. 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3).  “Canada  de  la  Peralta”.3  “Arroyo  de  la 
Peralta”.4  Mexican  and  Indian  informants  do  not  consider  Ban- 
delier’s  usage  of  “  de  la”  in  these  forms  to  be  correct. 

The  upper  branches  of  the  Peralta  Canyon  are  known  by  differ¬ 
ent  names;  see  [28:65]  and  [28:66].  In  its  lowest  course  the 
Peralta  is  atypical  arroyo,  having  a  delta  [28:78]  at  its  conflu¬ 
ence  with  the  Rio  Grande  just  south  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
For  some  distance  below  the  confluence  of  [28:65]  and  [28:66]  the 
Peralta  is  a  broad  canyon  or  valley  with  very  high  sides.  It  car¬ 
ries  water  perennially  down  as  far  as  this  section. 

Between  Cochiti  [28:77]  and  this  point  [the  confluence  of  Coye  Canyon 
[28:65]  with  the  Peralta]  the  north  side  of  the  Peralta  is  lined  by  very  pictur¬ 
esque  forms  of  erosion,  isolated  cones  of  white  tufa,  each  capped  by  a  boulder. 
At  the  Barranco  Blanco  [28:73]  hundreds  of  these  cones  cluster  together, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  long  border  of  snow-white  tents.  Beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Ko-ye  [28:65],  the  gulch  changes  its  name  to  that  of  the  Canada 
Quemada  [28:66]d 

See  [28:65],  [28:66],  [28:73],  [28:78],  KohaVjotf  ototsanfif  [28: 
unlocated],  and  for  the  name  [28:62]. 


i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ir,  p.  182,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  184. 


a  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  178. 
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[28:72]  A  large  nameless  hill  or  mountain,  dome-shaped.  On  the 
south  side  of  Peralta  Creek  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  are  some 
tent-rocks.  Cf.  [28:73]. 

[28:73]  (1)  KqtssfiH  ‘place  of  the  white  bank’  (ko  ‘barranca’;  fs% 
‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  ’^locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).  Cf.  Cochiti  (2). 

(2)  Cochiti  KdfjaVatowetsif  ‘ the  white  cliff's ’  (leaf  jg  ‘white’; 
k'atowetsif  ‘cliffs’).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Barranca  Blanca.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 
Cf.  Cochiti  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Barranca  Blanca  ‘white  bank’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng. 

(3).  Cf.  Cochiti  (2).  “ Bar ranco  Blanco”.1 

This  place  is  in  the  canyon  on  the  north  side  of  the  bed  of  the 
Peralta.  See  excerpt  from  Bandelier,  under  [28 :7l],  (4).  Cf . 
[28:72]. 

[28:74]  Cochiti  Kwepotf  e  ‘in  the  southwest’  (kwe  ‘south’;  po  ‘west’; 
tfe  locative).  This  is  the  name  of  small  hills  southwest  of  Cochiti 
Pueblo  [28:77].  Cf.  [28:75]. 

[28:75]  Cochiti  Tfetepotf  e  ‘in  the  northwest’  (t fete  ‘north’;  po 
‘west’;  tfe  locative).  This  is  the  name  of  small  hills  northwest 
of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 

Somewhere  in  these  hills  there  is  said  to  be  a  large  cave  which 
is  used  by  the  Cochiti  Indians  for  ceremonial  purposes.  See  cave 
in  T petepotf  e  hills  [28 :unlocated]  and  [28:76].  Cf.  [28:74]. 

[28:76]  Cochiti  Tsenatif,  said  to  mean  ‘where  it  comes  to  an  end’. 

This  is  the  largest  but  not  the  highest  of  the  T fetepotf  e. 
The  western  hill  of  the  T fetepot f  e  is  the  highest.  See  [28:75]. 

[28:77]  (1)  Kutd e1  opjw\  ‘stone  estufa  pueblo’  (leu  ‘stone’;  te’e  ‘estufa’ 
‘kiva’;  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo’).  Kutde  is  a  Tewa  adaptation  of  the 
Iveresan  name  due  to  folk  etymology.  See  especially  Cochiti  (7), 
below.  Cf.  Jemez  (4). 

(2)  Temage’oywi  ‘Keresan  Place  Pueblo’  ( Tema  Cochiti  Indian, 
Keresan  Indian;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  fywi  ‘pueblo’).  This 
is  a  name  almost  as  much  in  use  as  Tewa  (1),  above.  The  expres¬ 
sion  Tematowa  (i Iowa  ‘people’)  is  very  common. 

(3)  Picuris  “Pathaita”:2  probably  equivalent  to  Isleta  (5), 
Sandia  (6). 

(4)  J emez  Kfatoge  ‘  mountain-sheep  home  ’  (k  feb  ‘  mountain 
sheep’;  toge  ‘home’  ‘pueblo’).  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Keresan  name  due  to  folk  etymology.  See  especially  Cochiti  (7), 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  182,  1892. 


2  Spinden,  Picuris  vocabulary,  MS.,  1910. 
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below.  Cf.  Tewa  (1).  A  Cochiti  person  is  called  Kfcito’d ,  2  + 
plural  K f  fitly  v f. 

(5)  Isleta  “Pa'1-ab  ‘soapweed  town”’.1  “Pa‘lahuide  c a  Cochiti 
man"'.1  “Pa‘hlai”:2  given  as  both  Isleta  and  Sandia  name,  prob¬ 
ably  signifying'  ‘soapweed  place’.  Cf.  Picuris  (3),  Sandia  (6). 

(6)  Sandia  “Pa‘hlai”:2  given  as  both  Isleta  and  Sandia  name, 
probably  signifying  ‘soapweed  place’.  Cf.  Picuris  (3),  Isleta  (5). 

(7)  Cochiti  Rot  fete  of  obscure  etymology.  This  name  appears 

to  have  about  this  form  in  all  the  Keresan  dialects.  See  Sia  (8), 
Acoma  (9).  It  gives  rise  to  the  Tewa,  Jemez,  Hopi,  Eng., 
and^pan.  forms.  The  name  Rot fete  was  first  applied,  it  is  said, 
to  Kotfeteha'a f  teta f oma  [28:unlocated],  q.  v.  ‘Cochiti  people’ 
is  expressed  by  postpounding  vise  ‘people’;  ‘Cochiti  language’ 
by  postpounding  msewat f i  ‘people’s  talk’  (mse  ‘people’). 
“Cochiti”.3  “Chochiti”.4  °  “Cochite”.5  “Cochitti”.6  “Co- 
cheli”.7  “San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochiti”.8  “Chochite”.9 
“Cuchin”.10  “Cuchili”.11  “Qui'-me”.12  “  Co-chi-te-mi'  ”:12 

evidently  for  Rot  fetemse.  “Cochilis”.13  “Cochity”.14  “San 
Buenaventura  de  Cochiti”.15  “Cochiteumi”.16  “ Cochitemi ” : 17 
given  as  the  name  of  the  language  of  the  Cochiti;  for  Kot  fetemse. 
“ Cotchiti”.18  “Cochitinos”. 19  “Cocluti”.20  “Cochit”.21  “Cot- 
chita”.22  “Cocheti”.23  “Cochito”.24  “Cocheto”.25  “Ivo-tyi- 
ti ” : 26  given  as  Cochiti  name  for  Cochiti.  “ Kot-ji-ti”.27  “K6- 
tite  ” : 28  given  as  the  llano  Tewa  name  ;  doubtless  for  Hopi  (10)  or 


1  Gatsehet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1885  ( cited  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  318,  1907). 
2 Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit.). 

3Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  102,  1871. 

4  Ibid,  p.  114. 

s  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  I,  p.  600,  1892. 

6  Vargas  (1694)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  168,  1892. 

7  Vaugondy,  map  AmiSrique,  1778. 

8  Alencaster  (1805)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212,  1867. 

9  Barreiro,  Ojeada  sobre  N.  M&x.,  p.  15, 1832. 

I0Abert,  Report,  map,  1848. 

11  Simpson,  Report  to  Sec.  War,  map  4,  1850. 

12Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  p.  90,  1856. 

13  Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  SUth  Congress,  3d  sess.,  p.  146,  1857. 
n  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1864,  p.  194,  1865. 
is  Ibid,  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

16Cubas,  Rppub.  of  Mex.,  p.  65,  1876. 

77  Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Siidwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  60, 1876. 

18  Powell  in  Amer.  Nat.,  xiv,  p.  604,  Aug.  1880. 

19  Bandelier  in  Arclixol.  hist.  Bull.,  i,  p.  26,  1883. 

20  Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121,  1883. 
a  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  217,  1883. 

22  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  p.  183,  1885. 

23  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1889,  p.  263,  1889. 

Bancroft,  Arizona  and  N.  Mex.,  map,  1889. 

25  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1889,  p.  264,  1889. 

26  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  126,  1890. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  260. 

28 Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37,  1891. 
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Span.  (13).  “Cachiti”.1  “ Ootjd-ti”.1  ‘ ‘ Cochitenos ” : 2  Span- 
for  ‘Cochiti  people’.  “Kotiyti”.3  “Ko-chi-ti'”.4  “Kotyiti”.5 

(8)  Sia  “Kot /iti”.6  =Cochiti  (7),  Acoma  (9). 

(9)  Acoma  “Kotu/ti”. 7  “Kotyit”’.7  =  Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8). 

(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Kwitfiti:  doubtless  from  the  Keresan  forms. 

(11)  Navaho  “To  Gad  ‘cedar  water’”.8  “ Tqogd'ln1t  ‘the 
Cochiti  [people] ’”. 9  “Tqoga’  ‘ Cochiti’ ”.10 

(12)  Eng.  Cochiti.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (13). 

(13)  Span.  Cochiti,  derived  from  some  Keresan  form;  see 
Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8),  Acoma  (9). 

(14)  “San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochiti.”  11  “  San  Buenaventura  de 
Cochiti.”12  “  San  Buenaventura.”  13  “San  Buena  Ventura  de 
Cochita.”14 

(15)  “  St.  Bartholomew.”15  “  San  Bartolomeo.”  16 

Cochiti  Pueblo  (pi.  19,  A)  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Keresan- 
speaking  pueblos,  and  the  one  nearest  to  the  Tewa  country.  The 
Tewa  say  that  in  ancient  times  the  relations  between  the  Tewa  and 
the  Cochiti  wTere  normally  unfriendly. 

The  invariable  element  in  the  migration  traditions  is  that  the 
Cochiti  people  have  occupied  and  abandoned  successively  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sites,  beginning  with  Tfo’onfe  [28:12]  and  ending  with 
their  present  village.  The  sites  are,  as  the  writer  obtained 
them  from  Mr.  John  Dixon  of  Cochiti  in  1908:  (1)  Tfo’onfe 

[28:12],  (2)  Mokatakowetica’matsef oma  [28:26],  (3)  Tsefa- 

tetanficdf etfamahdtaftetaf oma  [28:unlocated],  (4)  ITd/atselcd'- 
matsef oma  [28:39],  (5)  KotfetekaiJej aid'd f  tetafoma  [28:61], 

(6)  Kotfetelud af tetaf oma  [28:unlocated], and  (7)  Kot fete  [28:77]. 
Lists  of  the  sites  obtained  by  Bandelier,  Lummis,  and  Hewett 
differ  somewhat  from  this,  although  some  of  them  were  obtained 
from  the  same  informant.17  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pres- 

1  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  216,  1893. 

2  Lummis  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  p.  92,  1893. 

3  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  96,  p.  11,  1905. 

4  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  317, 1907. 

5  Hewett,  CommunautSs,  p.  47, 1908. 

6Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

7  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  318,  1907). 

3  Curtis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

9  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet,  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  128, 1910. 

10 Ibid.,  p.  135. 

11  Alencaster  (1805)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212,  1867. 

42  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

13  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,  1889. 

14  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians,  p.  91,  1893. 

16  Pike,  Trav.,  p.  273,  1811  (a  mistake,  intended  for  San  Buenaventura,  according  to  Handbook 
Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  318,  1907). 

16  Miihlenpfordt,  Mejico,  ii,  p.  533,  1844. 

17  See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  21,  1892;  Lummis,  The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  1893,  pp. 
136-154;  Hewett,  The  Excavations  at  El  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  in  1909,  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archseol., 
No.  10,  and  Amer.  Anthr.,  ii,  No.  4,  Oct.-Dec.,  1909,  pp.  670-73. 
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ent  village,  according  to  the  tradition  obtained  by  the  writer, 
is  the  seventh  which  these  Indians  have  occupied  in  their 
migration  southward.  JBandelier  treats  the  history  of  Cochiti 
quite  fully:1  “It  seems  certain  that  when  the  Spaniards  began 
to  colonize  the  country  in  1598  the  village  of  Cochiti  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  almost  where  it  now  stands.” 2 
“North  of  the  Arroyo  de  la  Peralta  [28:71]  and  on  gravelly 
bluffs  above  the  river  bottom,  stands  the  Indian  village  of 
Cochiti.  The  deep  groove  of  the  Peralta  is  waterless  except 
during  very  heavy  rains,  and  on  each  side  of  it  I  have  noticed 
outcroppings  of  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  Cochiti  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants  after  the  rebellion  of  1680.” 3  Bandelier  gives4 
as  the  sixth  and  seventh  sites  of  Cochiti  “  the  river  front  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Canada  de  la  Peralta  [28:71]  and  the  south  bank  of 
the  same  torrent.”  (Is  not  “south”  in  the  last  clause  a  mistake 
for  “north”?)  See  especially  Kotfet elid'd f teta f orria  [28:un- 
located],  and  [29:69]  where  San  Felipe  traditions  bearing  on 
Cochiti  are  quoted. 

[28:78]  Peralta? ijj  phu’iyqwoge  ‘  delta  of  Peralta  Arroyo5  (Peralta1  iy  f - 
hv?u,  see  [28:71];  qwoge  ‘delta5  < qwo  ‘to  cut  through5,  ge 
‘down  at5  ‘over  at5). 

[28:79]  (1)  Kutd iykop1  e  ‘stone  estufa  bridge5  ( Kutde ,  see  [28:77]; 
5 \yf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kop  e  ‘boat5  ‘bridge5 
<ko  ‘  to  bathe5,  pe  ‘stick5  ‘timber5).  Cf.  (2),  below. 

(2)  Temage' iykopP  e  ‘Cochiti  Bridge5  ( Tentage,  see  [28:77];  ’’iyf 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kopK  e  ‘boat5  ‘bridge5  <ko 
‘to  bathe5,  pe  ‘stick5  ‘timber’). 

This  is  the  present  bridge.  Cf.  the  name  of  the  former  bridge 
[28:80]. 

[28:80]  Site  of  the  former  bridge  near  Cochiti  Pueblo. 

[28:81]  (1)  Pobige  ‘the  little  sharp  bend  of  the  river5  (po  ‘water5 
‘river’;  bige  ‘small  sharp  bend5  <bi  connected  with  b^yp,  by,yf, 
ge  ‘down  at5  ‘over  at5). 

(2)  Eng.  The  Boom,  so  called  because  logs  and  ties  are  taken  out 
of  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  place. 

(3)  Span.  Santa  Cruz  ‘holy  cross5. 

The  river  is  deep  at  this  place  and  makes  a  sharp  bend.  During 
the  summer  time  there  is  here  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  a 
camp  for  the  workmen  employed  in  taking  out  logs  and  ties 
which  are  floated  down  the  river. 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  21,  168-79,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  168. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  178-79. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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[28:82]  Span.  “Pueblo  del  Encierro.”1  This  means  ‘pueblo  of  the 
enclosure’;  why  the  name  is  applied  or  whether  it  is  generally 
applied  is  not  known. 

Some  distance  to  the  north  [of  [28:83]],  on  a  long  and  gravelly  slope  running 
almost  parallel  with  the  river,  stands  a  nearly  obliterated  large  ruin,  called,  in 
Spanish,  Pueblo  del  Encierro.  Foundations  of  rubble,  denoting  smaller  struc¬ 
tures,  extend  part  of  the  way  from  its  southern  wall  to  the  lower  apex  formed 
by  the  slanting  bluff  on  which  the  ruins  stand.  On  that  apex  are  the  remains 
of  another  rectangular  building,  and  of  a  circular  structure  which  I  was  told 
was  an  estufa,  although  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  round  tower.  At  the 
Encierro,  although  all  the  other' artificial  objects  belonging]  to  a  people  using 
stone  implements,  such  as  obsidian  and  flint,  are  profusely  scattered  about,  the 
corrugated  pottery  is  very  scarce;  most  of  the  potsherds  belong  to  the  coarsely 
glazed  kind.  Two  old  acequias  [irrigation  ditches]  can  be  descried  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  not  of  a  posterior  date.  .  .  .  Garden  beds,  en¬ 
closed  by  upright  stones,  form  part  of  the  ruins*  The  rubbish  is  about  equally 
distributed  over  the  whole,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
were  the  buildings,  were  it  not  for  the  double  rows  of  stones  set  on  edge  0.30  to 
0.40  m.  apart,  that  distinguish  the  foundations  of  the  houses  from  simple  en¬ 
closures.  The  space  between  the  two  rows  may  have  been  originally  filled  with 
gravel  or  adobe.  Although  the  area  covered  by  the  ruins  is  comparatively 
large,  the  pueblo  was  in  fact  a  small  one.2 

Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  kindly  located  this  ruin  for  the  writer.  See 
[28:83],  [28:84],  [28:90],  [28:91],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29  :unlocated]; 
nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28:27],  [29 :unlocated];  and  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
mentioned  by  Bandelier  as  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti 
[28:77],  [29 :  unlocated]. 

[28:83]  Cochiti  TdfTcatse  ‘place  of  the  potsherds’  (tafJca  ‘pots¬ 
herd’;  tse  locative).  “ Tash-ka-tze,  or  Place  of  Potsherds”.1 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  [from  Cochiti  Pueblo] ,  within  a  radius  of 
at  most  3  miles,  I  have  visited  three  ruins.  The  great  flow  of  lava  surmounted 
by  the  Tetillacone  [29:4]  approaches  the  river  banks,  and  here  terminates  the 
canyon  that  separates  San  Ildefonso  from  Cochiti.  Almost  directly  opposite 
the  latter  pueblo,  on  a  rocky  bluff,  stand  the  ruins  to  which  the  Queres 
[Keresan]  give  the  name  of  Tash-ka-tze,  or  Place  of  Potsherds.  An  irregular 
quadrangle,  marked  partly  by  rubble  foundations,  and  measuring  approximately 
56  meters  (182  feet)  from  east  to  west  and  50  meters  (162  feet)  from  north  to 
south,  and  a  round  tower  10  meters  (32 J  feet)  across,  are  its  best  preserved 
features.  Twelve  meters  west  of  this  quadrangle  appear  foundations  of  two 
sides  of  another  one,  measuring  50  meters  from  north  to  south  by  31  from  east 
to  west.  West  of  the  round  tower,  at  a  distance  of  10  meters,  stands  another 
structure  30  meters  long  by  13  wide.  The  whole  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
consisted  of  three  retangular  houses  and  one  round  tower.  The  latter  occupies 
a  good  position  for  observation.  The  artificial  objects  consist  of  obsidian,  of 
glazed  pottery  with  very  little  corrugated,  stone  hammers,  metates,  and  corn- 
crushers.  2 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  179,  1892. 


2 Ibid.,  pp.  179-180. 
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The  ruin  was  located  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  Fleischer.  See 
[28:82],  [28:84],  [28:90],  [28:91],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29: unlocated];  name¬ 
less  pueblo  ruin  west  of  a  point  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26] 
and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29  mnlocated] ;  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
mentioned  by  Bandolier  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti 
[28:77],  [29: unlocated]. 

[28:84]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin,  located  by  Mr.  Fleischer. 

Still  smaller  ruins  [than  [28:83]  and  [28:84]]  stand  on  the  summit  of  a 
narrow  and  abrupt  bluff  of  trap,  which  rises  over  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  de 
Santa  F6,  [28:85]  about  2  miles  east  of  its  mouth,  opposite  Cochiti.  The 
waters  of  this  stream  [28: 85]  only  reach  the  Rio  Grande  during  freshets,  but 
along  the  base  of  this  tongue-shaped  mesa  they  are  usually  permanent.  The 
ruins  consist  of  the  foundations  of  a  small  house  with  an  enclosure.  There  are 
also  two  circular  depressions.  The  walls  of  the  building  were  made  of  a  triple 
row  of  blocks  of  lava,  and  they  show  a  width  of  0.75  meter  (2J  feet).  The  pot¬ 
tery  is  like  that  at  the  Encierro  [28:82];  and  flint  flakes,  and  some  obsidian, 
are  scattered  over  the  mesa. 1 

See  [28:82],  [28:83],  [28:90],  [28:91],  [29:29],  [29:8];  nameless 
pueblo  ruin  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77], 
[29 mnlocated];  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  a  point  midway  be¬ 
tween  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77]  [29 mnlocated];  and  third 
nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  between  Bajada 
[29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29 mnlocated]. 

[28:85]  Santa  Fe  Creek,  see  [29:8]. 

[28:86]  Spring  or  place  of  perennial  water  in  the  arroyo  bed.  Mr. 
Fleischer  states  that  there  is  always  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
arroyo  bed  at  this  place.  “The  waters  of  this  stream  [28:85] 
only  reach  the  Rio  Grande  during  freshets,  but  along  the  base 
of  this  tongue-shaped  mesa  they  are  usually  permanent”.1  See 
[28:84]. 

[28:87]  (1)  Cochiti  Kwehat  fe  ‘at  the  south  east’  (kwe  ‘south’;  ha 
‘  east’;  t  fe  locative).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  hills  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  southeast  of  Cochiti  Pueblo.  For  the 
namecf.  [28:74]  and  [28:75]. 

(2)  Eng.  Pena  Blanca  Hills.  ( <  Spam).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Lomas  de  Pena  Blanca  ‘Pena  Blanca  Hills’,  referring 
to  Pena  Blanca  settlement  [28:93].  These  are  general  names  for  ‘ 
the  hills  east  of  Pena  Blanca. 

[28:88]  (1)  Cochiti  Mo'nakanfkot'  e  ‘black  mountain’  ( monakanf 
‘black’;  Icotfe  ‘mountain’).  Cf.  Eng.  (2). 

(2)  Eng.  Black  Mesa.  Cf.  Cochiti  (1). 

(3)  Span.  ‘  ‘  Mesita  Redonda.  ” 2  This  means  ‘  small  round  mesa  ’. 


1  Banrlelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  180,  1892. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  181,  note. 
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This  is  a  high,  round,  black  mesa  with  many  caves  in  it.  For 
reference  to  the  bell-stone  found  on  this  mesa,  see  [28:89]. 

On  the  round  eminence  of  trap  and  lava  that  overlooks  the  Pena  Blanca 
.  valley,  and  around  which  the  road  from  Santa  Fe  winds  downwards  like  a  huge 
serpent,  faint  traces  of  small  structures  exist.  But  I  found  no  pottery,  only  flint 
and  obsidian.  The  height  is  such  an  excellent  outlook,  and  its  surface  so  small, 
that  I  suspect  it  was  only  temporarily  used  as  a  post  of  observation  by  the 
people  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  neighboring,  Indian  settlements  now  in 
ruins.  The  ‘Mesita  Redonda,’  as  this  eminence  is  called,  rises  about  400  feet 
above  the  river  bottom,  from  which  it  is  half  a  mile  distant  in  a  straight  line. 
Above  the  road  it  is  at  most  200  feet  high.  The  sides,  as  well  as  the  slopes 
behind  it,  are  covered  with  debris  of  hard  lava  and  trap.  The  surface  is  ellip¬ 
tical,  measuring  about  100  by  50  meters,  and  a  wide  view  is  commanded  from 
the  summit.1 

[28 :89]  A  nameless  stone,  which  gives  forth  a  clear  bell-like  tone  when 
struck.  The  stone  is  situated  about  halfway  up  the  south  side 
of  Black  Mesa  [28 :88].  It  is  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  height 
of  a  person,  and  of  a  blackish  color.  There  is  a  sort  of  bench  on 
the  mesa  side  just  above  the  stone,  and  there  are  several  caves 
near  by.  The  information  about  this  stone  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
K.  A.  Fleischer,  who  was  shown  the  stone  by  an  aged  Mexican, 
the  latter  stating  that  the  stone  was  well  known  to  Mexicans  liv¬ 
ing  at  Pena  Blanca  [28:93]  and  to  the  Indians  of  Cochiti.  See 
[28:88]. 

[28:90]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  The  informant  is  Mr.  Fleischer, 
who  has  visited  the  ruin  and  who  kindly  located  it  on  [28].  Per¬ 
haps  the  same  as  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  a  point  midway 
between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29 mnlocated],  q.  v. 
Cf.  [28:82],  [28:83],  [28:84],  [28:91],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlo- 
cated];  and  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandeliei; 
between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29  mnlocated]. 

[28:91]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  The  informant  is  Mr.  Fleischer, 
who  has  visited  the  ruin  and  who  kindly  located  it  on  [28].  Per¬ 
haps  the  same  as  nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between  Bajada 
[29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29 mnlocated],  q.  v.  Cf.  [28:82], 
[28:83],  [28:84],  [28:90],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  a 
point  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26],  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29  mn¬ 
located];  and  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier 
between  Bajada  [29 :26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29 mnlocated]. 

[28:92]  (1)  Cochiti  Ivweftse/id/afteta  ‘south  town’  (kwe  ‘south’; 
fix  derivative  postfix;  ha/afteta  ‘town’  ‘pueblo’).  It  is  so 
called  because  of  its  position  as  regards  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28 :77]. 
It  was  stated  that  this  name  was  also  formerly  applied  to  [28:93], 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  181,  and  note,  1892. 
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but  this  statement  is  probably  to  be  explained  as  the  informant’s 
inference  rather  than  as  a  tribal  tradition.  See  [28:93]. 

(2)  Eng.  Pena  Blanca.  (<Span).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Pena  Blanca  4  white  rockj  4  white  cliff’.  The  place  is 
named  from  the  white  rocks  [28:94]. 

Pena  Blanca  is  a  large  Mexican  settlement.  Bandelier  tells 
something  of  it  in  his  Final  Report. 1  The  circle  on  the  sheet  indi¬ 
cates  approximately  the  location  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
at  Pena  Blanca.  The  town  extends  with  straggling  houses  for 
perhaps  a  mile  north  and  south  of  the  church.  There  are  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  monastery  and  a  convent  at  Pena  Blanca.  See  [28:93]  and 
[28:94]. 

[28:93]  Cochiti  Kweftseha’aftetafoma  ‘southern  pueblo  ruin’  (kwe 
4  south  ’ ;  ftse  derivative  postfix ;  Kola f  tetgf oma  4  pueblo  ruin  ’ 
<hd'aftetg  ‘pueblo’,  foma  ‘old’).  Kwef teehalaf tetg  is  the 

Cochiti  name  of  the  present  Mexican  town  of  Pena  Blanca 
[28:92],  on  the  site  of  which  this  pueblo  ruin  is  situated.  It  was 
stated  by  the  Cochiti  informant  that  the  name  given  above  is  the 
old  Cochiti  name  for  the  ruin,  but  this  statement  is  probably  to 
be  explained  as  the  informant’s  inference  rather  than  as  a  tribal 
tradition. 

On  one  of  the  gravelly  dunes  northeast  of  the  church  [see  under  [28:92]]  at 
Pena  Blanca,  a  large  rectangle  formed  by  upright  stones  or  slabs  is  to  be  seen. 
Pottery,  flint,  and  obsidian  are  strewn  over  the  place,  and  I  found  a  half- 
finished  stone  axe;  but  this  rectangle  looks  to  me  rather  like  a  garden  enclo¬ 
sure  than  a  former  building.2 

But  the  present  writer’s  Cochiti  informant  asserted  that  there  is 
a  large  pueblo  ruin  at  Pena  Blanca,  obliterated  by  the  present 
Mexican  town,  and  Mr.  Iv.  A.  Fleischer  states  that  he  has  heard 
through  several  sources  that  there  are  traces  of  a  pueblo  ruin  at 
Pena  Blanca.  See  [28:92]. 

[28:94]  (1)  Eng.  White  Rocks.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Pena  Blanca  ‘the  white  rock  or  cliff’.  =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  large  white  rock  or  cliff,  very  conspicuous,  situated 
about  25  feet  east  of  the  main  wagon  road  connecting  Cochiti  and 
Santo  Domingo.  It  is  common  information  among  Mexicans 
living  at  or  about  Pena  Blanca  that  the  settlement  of  Pena  Blanca 
gets  its  name  from  this  rock.  See  [28:92]. 

[28:95]  An  old  trail,  leading  from  Pena  Blanca  [28:92]  across  the 
low  hills  to  Domingo  Station  [28:115]. 

[28:96]  (1)  Eng.  Altar  Hills.  (<Span.). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Altares  ‘the  altars’. 


i  Pt.  II,  pp.  95,  181,  1892. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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These  are  large  hills  and  quite  imposing  when  seen  from  the 
vicinity  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109].  There  are  three 
heights.  The  informant  is  Mr.  Fleischer. 

[28:97]  (1)  Cochiti  K’o f  okjohd’a f  teta,  K'o f  oko  4  south  corner  town’ 
‘south  corner’  (k'o  said  to  mean  ‘south’;  f oko  ‘corner’  ‘dell’; 
hd’af  teta  ‘  town  ’  ‘  pueblo  ’). 

(2)  Eng.  Sile,  Zile.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Sile,  Cile,  of  obscure  origin.  “Zile.”  1 

This  settlement  consists  of  a  line  of  Mexican  houses  or  farms 
extending  a  mile  or  more  in  a  north-south  direction.  The  arroyo 
[28:98]  takes  its  name  from  the  settlement. 

[28:98]  (1)  Eng.  Sile  Arroyo,  Zile  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Sile,  Arroyo  Cile,  arroyo  of  Sile  or  Zile 
[28:97]. 

This  is  a  short,  dry  gulch.  There  are  several  smaller  gulches 
also  called  by  this  name.  See  [28:97]. 

[28:99]  (1)  Cochiti  Sirotfenaja  ‘snowbird  arroyo’  (. siro  ‘snowbird’, 
Span,  coriz;  tfenaja  ‘arroyo’).  =Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  Paloduro  Arroyo.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Paloduro,  ‘  arro}To  of  the  paloduro  (an  uniden¬ 
tified  species  of  plant’). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Corizes  ‘snowbird  arroyo’.  =  Cochiti 
(1).  Whether  this  Span,  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Cochiti 
name  or  vice  versa  has  not  been  determined.  It  was  obtained  from 
the  same  Cochiti  Indian  who  gave  the  name  Cochiti  (1),  above. 

This  arroyo  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  [28:100]  and  [28:101]. 

[28:100]  (1)  Corral  Arroyo.  (<  Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  los  Corrales  ‘corral  arroyo’.  There  are 
corrals  at  the  arroyo;  hence  the  name. 

This  gulch  joins  [28:101]  to  form  [28:99]. 

[28:101]  (1)  Eng.  Slat  Arroyo.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Latas  ‘slat  arroyo’  ‘post  arroyo’. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

This  arroyo  joins  [28:100]  to  form  [28:99]. 

[28:102]  (1)  Cochiti  Kdtftfafoma  ‘old  San  Felipe’  {Kdtftfa,  see 
[29:69];  foma  ‘old’).  Cf.  San  Felipe  (2). 

(2)  San  Felipe  “Kat-isht-ya”.2  Cf.  Cochiti  (1). 

(3)  San  Felipe  “Tyit-i  Haa”,2  apparently  for  t fetehd  ‘north¬ 
east’  ( tfete  ‘north’,  ha  ‘east’).  This  is  the  San  Felipe  name  for 
Cubero  [28: unlocated],  near  which  the  ruin  is  situated,  according 
to  Bandelier. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  181,  1892. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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This  is  a  large  pueblo  ruin  a  short  distance  north  of  Cubero 
[28:unlocated],  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  Santo  Domingo 
Pueblo  [28:109],  according  to  information  furnished  by  Mr.  K.  A. 
Fleischer. 

The  next  ruin  south  of  it  [Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109]],  which  I  have 
not  seen,  is  near  the  village  of  Cubero  [28:unlocated],  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]  Kat-isht-ya,  or 
Tyit-i  Haa,  as  the  site  of  the  ruin  itself,  or  that  of  Cubero  [28:unlocated] 
nearby,  is  meant.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  first  village  of  the  San  Felipe 
[29:69]  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  was  built  there.1 

Bandelier  records  a  folk  tale  relating  to  this  pueblo  ruin,  ob¬ 
tained  by  him  at  San  Felipe.  See  Cubero  [28:unlocated]  and 
[29:6S],  under  which  this  folk  tale  is  quoted. 

[28:103]  (1)  Cochiti  Kohaijotf  enaja  ‘bear  arroyo’  ( kohaijo  ‘bear’ 
any  species;  tf  enaja  ‘arroyo’).  Cf.  Jemez  [27:45].  =Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Oso  Creek.  (<  Span.).  =  Cochiti  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Oso  ‘bear  arroyo’.  =  Cochiti  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

The  creek  evidently  takes  its  name  from  the  spring  [27:45]. 

Since  the  Jemez  and  Cochiti  names  for  this  spring  both  mean 
‘bear  spring’ it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the  ancient  Indian 
name  for  the  place  of  which  the  Span,  name  is  a  translation. 
The  arroyo  enters  the  Rio  Grande  a  short  distance  below  Santo 
Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109].  See  [27:45]. 

[28:104]  (1)  Eng.  Borrego  Arroyo.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Borrego  ‘sheep  arroyo’.  =Eng.  (1). 

The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  that  of  the  spring,  Span. 
Ojo  del  Borrego  [27 :48],  which  also  gives  the  name  to  a  large 
land  grant  in  that  region.  This  arroyo  enters  the  Rio  Grande 
opposite  [29:66].  The  upper  course  of  the  arroyo  is  a  deep  can¬ 
yon,  known  in  Span,  as  Arroyo  Hondo  [28:105].  See  [27:47], 
[27:48]. 

[28:105]  Span.  Arro}m  Hondo,  see  [27:47]. 

[28:106]  Galisteo  Creek,  see  [29:34]. 

[28:107]  The  delta  of  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34]. 

[28:108]  Foot-bridge  built  of  logs  across  the  Rio  Grande,  used  by 
Santo  Domingo  Indians,  A  Cochiti  informant  said  that  this 
bridge  has  been  where  it  is  since  his  earliest  memory;  he  is  now 
a  man  of  about  60  years  of  age.  "  u 

[28:109]  (1)  Tewig.e,  not  of  Tewa  etymology  (probably  <Keresan). 
The  intonation  of  the  syllable  -wi-  is  different  from  that  in  Tewa 
tewig.e  ‘down  at  cottonwood  gap’  ( te  cottonwood,  Populus  wis- 
lizeni;  wi’i  gap;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  “Te'-wi-gi”;2  said  to 

mean  ‘  ‘  pueblo  place  ”,  which  is  certainly  wrong. 


'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  187,  1892. 

s  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  462,  1910). 
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(2)  Taos  “Tuwita  ‘haliotis  place’”.1  =Picuris  (3).  Although 
the  Taos  may  etymologize  the  name  thus,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  first  two  syllables  are  <  Keresan,  and  that  fa  is  the  Taos  loca¬ 
tive  postfix  meaning  ‘down  at’. 

(3)  Picuris  “Tu- wit-ha'.”1  “Thtiwitha.”2  =  Taos  (2). 

(4)  Isleta  “Tu-a-wi-hol”3  (probably  same  as  Gatscliet’s  “Tiiwi- 
^uide,”  below).  “Tu'-iai.”4  “Tiiwi'-ai.”4  “Tixwijuide”4  (mean¬ 
ing  ‘Santo  Domingo  person’).  =  Sandia  (5).  Evidently  the  first 
two  syllables  <  Keresan  +  locative  -ai. 

(5)  Sandia  “Tewiai.”5  =  Isleta  (4). 

(6)  Jemez  Tawigfi ,  not  of  Jemez  etymology  ( Tawi  probably 
<  Keresan;  gfi  locative  postfix).  Santo  Domingo  people  are 
called  Tawigfitsdfdf  ( tsd'df  ‘people’).  =Pecos  (7).  “Ta'-wi- 
gi.”6  Cf.  especially  Pecos  (7). 

(7)  Pecos  “Ta-wi'-gi.”7  =  Jemez  (6). 

(8)  Cochiti  T fewa  of  obscure  etymology.  “D3Ti'-wa.”7 

(9)  Santo  Domingo  Kfewa ,  of  obscure  etymology.  The  Santo 

Domingo  people  are  called  Kfewamse  ( mse  ‘people’).  “  Ge-e- 
way  ”.8  “  Ge-e-we”.9  “  Ki'-o-a-me  or  Ki'-wo-mi”  10  (for  Kfewa¬ 
mse).  “  Ki'-o-wummi  ” 11  (for  Kfewamse).  ‘  ‘  Kiwomi  ” : 12  given  as 
name  of  the  Santo  Domingo  dialect;  probably  using  Wheeler  as 
his  source;  for  Kfewamse.  “  Kiwomi  or  Kivome”. 13  “ELi-ua”.14 

“Ki-ua”.15  “Tihua”.16  “Ivi-hua”.17 

(10)  Santo  Domingo  “  You-pel-lay  ”.18 

(11)  Sia  “Tiwi”.19  Santa  Ana. 

(12)  “T’wi'wi”.1 

(13)  San  Felipe  “Ki'wa”.1 

(14)  Laguna  “Dji'wi”.1 

(15)  Acoma  “Ti'wi”.1 


1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  462,  1910). 

2Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

3Gibbs,  Isleta  vocab.,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1868. 

<Gatschet,  ibid.,  1885. 

5Gatschet,  Sandia  vocab.,  ibid.,  n.  d. 

9  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

7 Ibid. 

s  Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  p.  143,  1850. 

9  Simpson  (1860)  quoted  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  418,  1879 

19  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  p.  90,  1856. 

ii  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

is  Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Siidwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  60,  1876. 

is  Pimentel  cited  by  Cubas,  Repub.  Mexico,  p.  65,  1876. 

ii  Bandelier,  FinalReport.pt.  i,  p.  260,  1890. 

is  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  187,  1892. 

is  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  216,  1893. 

i7  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pioneer,  1,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 

is  Wallace,  Land  of  the  Pueblos,  p.  56,  1888  (said  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  642,  1910,  to  be  erro¬ 
neously  so  called  because  of  one  of  their  dances). 

19  Spinden,  Sia  vocab.,  MS.,  1911. 
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(16)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tdwi>i,  not  of  Hopi  etymology  (probably 
<Keresan).  =Moki  (17). 

(17)  “Tuwii”1  (given  as  Hopi  name,  pueblo  not  stated). 

(18)  Zuni  “  WehDhluwalla”.2 

(19)  Navaho  “Kin  Klekai  Ni  ‘white  houses’”.3 

(20)  Navaho  “Tqo  Hajilo’  ‘they  draw  water’”4  (given  as  name 
of  the  pueblo).  “Tqo  Hajiloni  ‘  people  who  draw  water’”5  (given 
as  name  of  the  Santo  Domingo  people). 

(21)  Eng.  Santo  Domingo.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (22). 

(22)  Span.  Santo  Domingo  ‘Saint  Dominick’  or  ‘ holy  Sunday ’. 
=  Eng.  (21).  “Santo  Domingo” 6  (“just  as  likely  to  have  been  the 
former  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  [28:102]  as  Guipuy  or  old  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  [28:117]”).  “Santo  Demingo”.7  “  Sto.  Domingo”.8 
“Domingo”.9  “Sto.  Domingo  de  Cochiti ”.10  “ S- Domingo ”. 11 
“Sto.  Domingo  de  Cuevas”12  (apparently  meaning  ‘Saint  Domi¬ 
nick  of  caves’).  “  San  Domingo”.13  “  Santa  Domingo”.14  “Santa 
Dominga”.15 16  “Saint  Domingo”.18  “San  Domingan”17  (applied 
to  the  language). 

Bandelier  learned  a  tradition  at  both  Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
that  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians  inhabited  in  very  ancient  times 
the  pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada  Mesa  [28:unlocated].18  Regarding 
pueblos  subsequently  inhabited  by  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians, 
Bandelier  says : 

At  last  we  leave  the  mountains,  and  return  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  where, 
about  5  miles  south  of  Pena  Blanca,  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  another  pueblo 
of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians,  called  by  them  Gi-pu-y  [28:117].  The  ruins 
of  Gi-pu-y  stand  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  station  of  Wallace  [subsequently 
Thornton,  now  Domingo  [28:115]],  and  south  of  the  railroad  track  [28:112]  on 
the  brink  of  the  Arroyo  de  Galisteo  [28:106].  That  torrent  has  water  only 
during  heavy  rains,  when  it  frequently  becomes  dangerous.  The  people  of 
Gi-pu-y  experienced  this  when  a  part  of  their  village  was  swept  away  in  one 
night,  and  they  were  compelled  to  move  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  establish  their 

1  Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn .,  p.  30,  1891. 

2  Stevenson  in  %3d  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  58,  1904. 

3  Curtis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

«  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Language,  p.  135, 1910. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

6  Sosa  (1590)  in  Doc.  Intd,.,  xv,  p.  253,  1871;  Onate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  102  et  seq.;  quotation  follow¬ 
ing,  above,  from  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  Ser.,  iv.,  p.  123,  1892. 

2  Vetancurt  (1696)  cited  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  168. 

s  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  784,  1736. 

9  Vaugondy,  Map  Am6rique,  1778. 

10  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  1889,  p.  281  (according  to  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  462,  1910,  said  to 
be  so  called  after  1782,  but  to  be  distinct  from  Cochiti  [28:77] ). 

u  Kitchin,  Map.  N.  A.,  1787. 

Eseudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  p.  180,  1834. 

13  Miihlenpfordt,  Mejico,  n,  p.  533,  1844. 

m  Abert  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  484,  1848  (misprint). 

15  Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  p.  633,  1853. 

16  Mollhausen,  Pacific,  I,  p.  331,  1858. 

17  Wallace,  Land  of  the  Pueblos,  p.  55, 1888. 

is  See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  184-85, 1892. 
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home  on  its  banks.  The  first  time  we  hear  of  Gi-pu-y  is  in  the  journal  of 
Onate  in  1598.1  Previous  to  Onate,  in  1591,  Gaspar  Castano  de  Sosa  had  named 
one  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande  Santo  Domingo,  and 
his  Journal  leads  me  to  infer  that  it  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  that  river.2 
About  1660  it  certainly  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.3  A 
change  in  location  of  a  pueblo  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
name.4  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Gi-pu-y  [28:117]  near  Wallace 
[28:115],  is  not  the  historical  Gi-pu-y,  but  a  village  of  the  same  name  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  Queres  [Keresans],  abandoned  by  them  inconsequence  of  a 
disastrous  flood  previous  to  1591.  The  ruins  indeed  appear  very  old,  and  the 
southeastern  portion  has  been  carried  off  by  the  torrent  [28:106].  They  con¬ 
sist  of  low  mounds  of  rubble  and  rubbish,  with  a  good  deal  of  glazed  pottery. 
At  one  place  there  is  a  wall,  apparently  of  adobe,  3  feet  thick,  and  traces 
of  foundations  of  the  usual  thickness  (0.30  m.)  are  visible  in  several  of 
the  mounds.  The  site  is  level,  and  decay,  not  abrasion,  has  reduced  the 
ruins  to  their  present  condition.  Some  of  the  glazed  pottery  fragments,  how¬ 
ever,  are  still  very  bright  in  color.  The  banks  of  the  arrovo  [28:106]  are  verti¬ 
cal  in  most  places,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height.  Historical  Gi-pu-y,  of 
which  Juan  de  Onate  has  written,  and  which,  it  appears,  was  the  Santo 
Domingo  of  Castano,  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  pueblo  [28:109]; 
but  from  what  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians  told  me,  I  infer  that  the  first  church, 
built  between  1600  and  1605, 5  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Galisteo 
[28:106],  north  of  the  village.6  It  [historical  Gi-pu-y]  was  swept  away  by 
that  torrent  [28:106],  and  the  pueblo  rebuilt  farther  west  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  new  village  bore  the  name  of  Huash-pa  Tzen-a  \tsena 
‘river’  ‘Rio  Grande’.  See  Huash-pa  Tzen-a  [28 :unlocated]].  When  the 
river  carried  off  a  part  of  that  settlement  also,  its  inhabitants  again  moved  far¬ 
ther  east,  always  clinging  to  the  river  banks.  The  pueblo  was  then  called 
Ki-ua,  which  name  it  still  bears.  In  1886  a  part  of  Ki-ua,  including  both 
churches,  was  destroyed  by  a  flood,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recognize 
the  ancient  sites.  The  Gi-pu-y  hear  Wallace  is  the  only  one  of  the  old 
pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  of  which  any  traces  are 
left.7 


1  “Obediencia  y  Vasallaje  de  Santo  Domingo,  p.  107.  Discurso  de  las  Jornadas,  p.  254.  He  calls  the 
place  Santo  Domingo,  without  stating  that  he  had  named  it  so  himself.  This  implies  that  the  name 
was  given  by  some  previous  explorer.  The  distance  which  he  traveled  fron  San  Felipe  to  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  four  leagues  (11  miles),  is  very  exact,  and  shows  that  the  latter  pueblo  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande  on  or  very  near  the  site  it  occupies  to-day,  and  not  at  Wallace  [28:115] .  Old  Gi-pu-y 
[28:117]  is  li  leagues  farther  east  than  the  Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  of  to-day.” — Bandelier,  Final 
Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  185-86,  note,  1892. 

2  “  Memoria  del  Descubrimiento ,  p.  253.  It  is  plain  from  that  Journal  that  the  village  stood  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  since  he  says  that  it  stood  ‘  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,’  to  which  he  himself  afterwards 
gives  the  name  of  ‘  el  Rio  Grande.’  That  it  was  on  the  east  bank  is  also  very  clear,  since  he  reached 
the  place  from  San  Marcos  without  crossing  the  Rio  Grande.”— Ibid.,  p.  186,  note. 

3  “  Yetancurt,  Crbnica,  p.  315.  His  information  about  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  dates  mostly  from 
1660.  That  the  village  stood  on  the  river  bank  in  August,  1680,  is  plainly  stated  by  Antonio  de  Oter- 
min  in  his  Diario  de  la  Retirada,  fol.  30.” — Ibid. 

4  “Thus  San  Felipe  has  always  kept  its  name  of  Kat-isht-ya,  although  its  location  has  thrice  been 

changed.  Sandia  has  remained  Na-fl-ap,  although  it  wasabandoned  in  1681  and  reoccupied  only  in  1748 
Isleta  isTshya-uip-a  to-day,  as  it  was  in  1681.  Other  pueblos,  however,  have  changed  their  names.” — Ibid. 

6  “  Fray  Juan  de  Escalona,  commissary  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  New  Mexico,  was  the  builder  of 
the  first  church  of  Santo  Domingo.  He  died  in  that  pueblo,  and  was  buried  in  the  temple,  in  1607. 
Vetancurt,  Menologio;  also  Crbnica,  p.  316.  Torquemada,  Monorchia,  vol.  iii,  p.  598.  Every  trace  of 
that  church  has  long  since  disappeared.” — Ibid.,  p.  187,  note. 

6  ‘ ‘  The  Galisteo  torrent  [28 :106]  reaches  the  Rio  Grande  a  few  hundred  meters  north  of  the  present 
village  of  Santo  Domingo  [28 :109] .  The  pueblo  is  much  exposed  to  damage  by  water,  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  river  has  been  constantly  encroaching  on  the  east  bank.  Moreover,  several  torrents 
on  the  south,  like  the  Arroyo  de  los  Vald6ses  [28:unlocated]  and  others,  do  mischief,  yet  the  Indian 
will  not  leave  the  spot.” — Ibid. 

7  Bandelier,  ibid.,  pp.  185-87,  note. 
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The  population  of  Santo  Domingo  (pi.  19,  B)  is  at  present  about 
900.  The  Santo  Domingo  Indians  are  especially  conservative  and 
closemouthed,  and  are  quick  to  resent  any  supposed  encroach¬ 
ment  or  inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  building 
of  the  railroad  [28:112]  through  their  lands  about  1881  increased 
the  hostile  feeling.  So  much  trouble  was  experienced  in  forcing* 
the  attendance  of  Indian  children  at  the  school  at  the  pueblo,  that 
the  school  was  discontinued  several  years  ago,  an  agreement 
having  been  made  between  the  school  authorities  and  the  Indians 
that  there  should  be  an  attendance  of  at  least  50  Santo  Domingo 
children  at  the  Government  Indian  School  at  Santa  Fe.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  [28:111]  at  Santo  Domingo  is  directly  east 
of  the  village.  Northeast  of  the  church  is  the  abandoned  school- 
house  [28:110].  Northwest  of  the  latter  is  the  house  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  teacher,  but  now  used  by  the  Indians  as  a 
latrine.  “Santo  Domingo,  San  Juan,  Santa  Ana,  and  especially 
Acoma,  consist  of  several  parallel  rows  of  houses  forming  one  to 
three  streets.”1  “The  material  of  which  the  houses  are  con¬ 
structed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  surroundings.  Acoma  is 
of  stone  and  rubble;  Isleta,  Santo  Domingo,  Cochiti,  etc.,  are  of 
adobe,  and  very  often  one  and  the  same  pueblo,  not  infrequently 
one  and  the  same  long  house,  displays  both  kinds  of  material.”2 
There  are  two  large  circular  estufas  at  Santo  Domingo.  In  this 
pueblo  there  is  considerable  Tano  blood,  and  there  are  probably 
several  persons  who  still  remember  the  Tano  language.  See 
Tano  under  Names  of  Tp,ibes  and  Peoples.  See  also  [28:110], 
[28:111].  Cf.  [28:117],  Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemado  Mesa  [28:unlo- 
cated],  and  Arroyo  de  los  Valdezes  [28:unlocated]. 

[28:110]  The  abandoned  schoolhouse  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo, 
northwest  of  the  church  [28:111].  See  [28:109]. 

[28:111]  The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo. 
It  is  due  east  of  the  pueblo.  See  [28:109]. 

[28:112J  The  Achison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

[28:113]  Tewig_ef>SP,yge>iwoku  ‘hills  beyond  Santo  Domingo’  ( Tcwige 
see  [28:109];  peeycje  ‘beyond’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  ’ oku  ‘hill’).  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Tewa  to  the 
barren  hilly  plateau  southeast  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo.  See 
[28:114]. 

[28:114]  A  stone  shrine.  The  informant  is  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer. 

[28:115]  (1)  Eng.  Domingo  settlement.  (< Santo  Domingo  [28:109]). 
=  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Domingo.  (<Eng.).  =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  the  name  given  the  settlement  on  January  1, 1910.  The 
first  name  of  the  station  was  Wallace,  so  called  after  Governor 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  265, 1890. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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Lew  Wallace  of  New  Mexico  and  given  in  the  eighties.  This  name 
was  changed  to  Thornton  in  1890  in  honor  of  Governor  Thornton 
of  New  Mexico.  It  was  found  that  the  name  Thornton  was  pro¬ 
nounced  with  so  great  difficulty  by  the  Span. -speaking  popula¬ 
tion,  who  called  it  sontan ,  tornton ,  etc. ,  that  it  has  been  changed 
to  Domingo,  which  name  it  now  bears.  The  Indians  usually  call 
the  place  either  W allace  or  Domingo.  The  population  of  Domingo 
was  60  in  1911.  There  is  a  large  trading  store  conducted  by  Mr. 
Julius  Seligman.  A  small  Homan  Catholic  chapel  has  recently 
been  built.  See  [28:109]. 

[28:116]  Kailroad  bridge  across  Galisteo  Creek  (28:106]. 

[28:117]  A  pueblo  ruin  called  “Gi-pu-y”  by  Bandelier  presumably 
because  of  some  information  obtained  by  him  at  Santo  Domingo. 
“Gi-pu-i.”1  “Gui-pu-y.”2  “Gi-pu-y.”3 

The  “Guipui”  of  Onate,  1598  (l)oc.  Ined .,  xvi,  p.  102,  1871), 
is  identified  by  Bandelier  as  a  former  pueblo  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  Indians  situated  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  Santo 
Domingo  [28:109],  4  miles  west  of  [28:117].  The  Cochiti  form 
of  this  name  was  obtained  by  the  writer,  but  the  notes  are  not 
available.  The  pueblo  ruin  [28:117]  is  described  by  Bandelier. 
(See  excerpt  under  [28:109]  (22).) 

Unlocated 

Span.  “Arroyo  de  los  Valdeses.”4  Valdez  is  a  Span,  family 
name.  The  proper  Span,  form  would  be  Arroyo  de  los  Valdez. 
This  is  evidently  a  gulch  which  runs  through  the  southern  part 
of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109]:  “Several  torrents  on  the 
south,  like  the  Arroyo  de  los  Valdeses  and  others,  do  mischief.”5 
See  [28:109]. 

Cave  in  Tfetepotfe  hills  [28:75].  Somewhere  in  these  hills  there  is 
said  to  be  a  large  cave  which  is  used  by  the  Cochiti  Indians  for 
ceremonial  purposes.  The  informant  knew  no  name  for  this 
cave.  Bandelier  probably  refers  to  this  and  other  caves  when  he 
writes:  “Artificial  caves  are  said  to  exist  in  some  of  the  rocks  in 
the  hills  visible  from  Cochiti  [28:77].”  See  [28:75],  also  the 
following: 

Clifl'  in  lower  Cochiti  Canyon. 

In  the  lower  portions  of  the  Canada  [28:52]  is  a  low  cliff  famous  in  witch¬ 
craft  stories.  The  people  of  Cochiti  pretend  that  the  wizards  and  witches 
meet  there  on  certain  nights,  assembling  at  the  cliff  in  the  shape  of  owds, 
turkey-buzzards  and  crows.  At  a  signal  the  rock  opens,  displaying  a  brii- 

1  Bandelier  in  Ausland,  p.  814, 1882.  *  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

•  2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  34, 1890.  3  Ibid.,  P- 187,  note. 

3  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  22, 185,  1S92. 
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liantly  lighted  cavity.  Forthwith  the  animal  shapes  disappear,  and  the  wicked 
sorcerers  resume  their  human  appearance  and  enter  the  cavern  to  carouse  till 
daylight. 1 

See  [28:52].  Cf.  Cave  in  Tfetepot  fe  hills  [28: unlocated]. 

Pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28:20]. 

The  basin  [28:22]  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
groves  of  cottonwood  trees  grow  on  its  fertile  soil.  A  small  ruin  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Fotrero  del  Alamo  [28:23],  having  24  cells  of  the  average  size  of  3.5 
by  2.9  meters  (111  by  91  feet),  constructed  of  parallelopipeds  of  tufa.  Scarcely 
any  pottery  was  to  be  seen.  From  this  basin  the  cliffs  surrounding  it  on 
three  sides  rise  to  towering  heights,  and  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23] 
especially  presents  a  grand  appearance.  .  .  .  Except  at  the  little  basin 
[28:21],  the  Rio  Grande  leaves  no  space  for  settlement  between  San  Ildefonso 
and  Cochiti.2 

See  [28:22],  [28:23]. 

Cochiti  ffeta’anfekotfg  ‘cottonwood  mountain’  (. heta’anfe  ‘cotton¬ 
wood’;  Ico  ‘mountain’;  tfo  locative). 

This  is  a  mountain  west  of  Cochiti. 

Santo  Domingo  “Huash-pa  Tzen-a.”3  Given  as  the  Santo  Domingo 
name  for  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  after  it  was  moved  from  [28:117] 
to  a  spot  near  its  present  site. 

Dr.  Spinden  states  that  he  inquired  about  this  name  when  at 
Cochiti,  and  learned  merely  that  hwdfpa  is  a  kind  of  bush 
and  that  there  is  a  place  somewhere  in  the  hills  which  is  named 
after  it.  See  under  [28:109].  “Tzen-a”  sounds  like  Cochiti  tsena 
‘river’  ‘Rio  Grande’.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  is  a  Cochiti  clan  by  the  name  of  Tsin  ‘  turkey’. 

San  Felipe  “Isht-ua  Yen-e.”4  Bandelier  adds  in  a  note  the  partial 
etymolog}r  of  the  name:  “From  Isht-ua,  arrow.”  The  name  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  San  Felipe  tradition  recorded  by  Bandelier:  “a  place 
above  [north  of]  Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  called  Isht-ua  Yen-e, 
where  many  arrow-heads  are  found  to-day.”4  See  the  quotation 
of  the  story  under  [29:619]. 

(1)  Keresan  (evidently  Cochiti)  “Ka-ma  Chinaya.  .  .  .  Ka-ma  sig¬ 
nifies  house,  and  Chin-a-ya  torrent,  or  mountain  gorge  in  which 
runs  a  torrent.”5 

(2)  Span.  “Canon  de  la  Bolsa.”5  This  means  ‘pocket  canyon’. 

The  Potrero  Chato  [28:36]  is  frequently  called  Capulin,  and  its  upper  part  is 
termed  Potrero  de  San  Miguel  [28:37].  As  it  is  three-lobed,  the  three  lobes 
bear  different  local  names.  Between  them  lie,  from  north  to  south,  the  Canon 
Jose  Sanchez  (Tyeshtye  Ka-ma  Chinaya)  [28:51],  and  the  Canon  de  la  Bolsa 
(Ka-ma  Chinaya).5 

See  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa,  page  456. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  178,  note,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  148-149. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  187. 


4  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  158,  note. 
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Cochiti  “Ka/kona  ‘white  hill”’.1  Said  to  be  the  name  of  a  hill  some¬ 
where  near  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 

Cochiti  Kdkaijotf  ototsan  fif  ‘place  where  the  bear  jumped  across’ 
(kohaijo  ‘bear’  of  any  species;  tf  ototsan  fif  ‘place  where  he 
jumped’). 

This  is  a  narrow  opening  somewhere  in  the  upper  part  of 
Peralta  Canyon  [28:71].  The  walls  of  the  canyon  almost  meet, 
so  that  it  is  not  more  than  25  feet  from  the  top  of  one  wall  to  that 
of  the  other.  It  is  said  that  a  bear  once  jumped  across  this  chasm; 
hence  the  name.  See  [28:71]. 

Cochiti  Kot fete f oma ,  Kot fetelia' a f teta f oma ,  Kot fetelca’matsef oma 
‘old  Cochiti’  ‘old  Cochiti  settlement’  (Kot fete,  see  [28:77]; 
f6maL old’;  hd’afteta  ‘settlement’;  Ica’m.atse  ‘settlement’). 

This  is  the  unlocated  prehistoric  “Old  Cochiti”,  somewhere  on 
the  mesa  [28:56].  See  [28:58]. 

Cochiti  Kd fk'ona ,  of  obscure  etj'tnology. 

A  high  hill  or  mountain  several  miles  southwest  of  Cochiti; 
north  of  PonfejakafP ,  below. 

Cochiti  Mdtfanatfenaja  ‘the  seven  arroyos’  (mat f ana  ‘seven’; 
tfenaja  ‘arroyo’). 

This  is  a  place  somewhere  west  of  Cochiti  where  seven  arroyos 
come  together. 

Cochiti  “Mekernateku  (mekerna  ‘red  paint’)”.1  Given  as  the  name 
of  a  place  in  the  mountains,  southwest  of  [28:31]  and  12  miles 
from  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77],  where  “mikerna”,  a  kind  of  red 
paint,  is  obtained.  See  under  Minerals. 

Navaho  trail. 

Across  this  mesa  [28:16]  a  trail  from  east  to  west,  formerly  much  used  by 
the  Navajo  Indians  on  their  incursions  against  the  Spanish  and  Pueblo  settle¬ 
ments,  creeps  up  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  crossing  the  mesa,  rises  to  the 
crest  of  the  mountains.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  cattle  and  horses  to 
ascend  the  dizzy  slope,  yet  the  savages  more  than  once  have  driven  their  liv¬ 
ing  booty  with  merciless  haste  over  this  trail  to  their  distant  homes.2 

See  [28:28]. 

Cochiti  Ponfejakd fk\  of  obscure  etymology  (po  ‘west’). 

A  high  hill  or  mountain  several  miles  southwest  of  Cochiti; 
south  of  Kd fk'una ,  above. 

Span.  “Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorado”.3 

Images  of  pumas  or  American  panthers  (also  called  mountain  lions)  which 
lie  [at  [28:27]]  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  ruin  [28  :26],  in  low  -woods 
near  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  called  “  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorado  ”.3 

“Colorado”  is  a  misprint  for  Colorada.  See  [28:26],  [28:27], 
[28:30]. 


'Spinden,  Cochiti  vocab.,  MS.,  1911. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  147,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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Pueblo  ruin  on  the  Potrero  en  el  Medio  [28:64].  Bandelier  saj^s  of 
this: 

I  have  not  ascended  to  its  summit  [of  Potrero  en  el  Medio  [28:64]],  but 
know  on  good  authority  that  on  it  stand  the  ruins  of  two  buildings.1  In  regard 
to  the  pueblo  on  the  Potrero  de  en  el  Medio  I  was  unable  to  secure  any  tradition, 
but  the  Cochiti  Indians  “supposed”  that  it  was  formerly  a  Queres  [Keresan] 
village.2 

Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada  Mesa  [28:67]. 

At  a  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  pueblo  [Cochiti  [28:77]],  a  partly  wooded 
ridge  [Quemada  Mesa  [28:67]]  traverses  it  [Quemado  Canyon  [28:66]],  and 
on  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  called  Potrero  de  la  Canada  Quemada,  lies  the  ruin 
of  wThich  figure  16  of  Plate  i  [of  Bandelier’s  Final  Report,  ii,  1892]  gives  the 
shape  and  relative  size.  It  stands  on  a  bare  space  near  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
abrupt  slope,  protected  on  the  west  by  woods.  The  view  from  there  is  almost 
boundless  to  the  south,  where  the  Sierra  de  los  Ladrones  [29:122]  and  the 
Magdalena  Mountains  [Unmapped]  are  distinctly  visible  .  .  .  There  is  no 
water  on  the  Potrero,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  find  tillable  soil.  Still  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  Indians  wrho  dwelt  there  did  not  have  their  little  fields  in  some  nook 
or  corner,  either  at  the  foot  or  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  This  Pueblo,  with 
the  one  near  San  Antonio  [29:unlocated]  in  the  Pecos  valley,  is  the  most  com¬ 
pact  specimen  of  the  one-house  type  which  I  have  ever  seen.  There  even  appears 
to  be  no  entrance  to  the  small  courtyard  in  the  middle.  North  of  this  court¬ 
yard  the  cells  are  eight  deep;  south  there  are  9  rows  from  west  to  east,  and  16 
transversely,  the  whole  number  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  being  296,  and  their 
average  size  about  2.7  by  3.6  meters  (9by  Ilf  feet) 3  .  .  .  Not  far  from  this  ruin 
is  a  small  artificial  tank  large  enough  for  the  demands  of  a  population  which  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  much  exceed  three  hundred,  judging  from  the  capacity  of  the  larg¬ 
est  house  at  Taos.  The  artificial  objects  are  the  same  as  on  the  other  Potreros, 
but  glazed  pottery  is  very  scarce,  as  the  bulk  of  the  potsherds  belong  to  the  black 
and  white  and  to  the  corrugated  varieties.  Considerable  moss-agate  and  flint, 
and  some  obsidian,  was  noticed.  The  Cochiti  Indians,  and  also  those  of  Santo 
Domingo,  told  me  that  this  was  the  abode  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  Queres 
[Keresan]  tribe  in  times  long  prior  to  the  Spanish  era,  and  that  the  Santo 
Domingo  Indians  moved  from  here  to  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
they  were  living  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  live  to-day  .  .  .  The  ancient 
character  of  the  potsherds  on  the  Potrero  Quemado  attracts  attention.  After 
diligent  search  I  did  not  find  more  than  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  the 
coarsely  glazed  kind,  but  the  corrugated,  and  especially  the  white  (or  gray) 
decorated  with  black  lines,  were  abundant,  resembling  the  pottery  found  in 
connection  with  the  small  houses  and  some  of  the  cave  villages.  If  the  Santo 
Domingo  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  inhabited  the  Potrero  Quemado 
[28:67]  in  former  times,  the  question  arises  whether  they  emigrated  from  the 
Rito  [28:6]  as’ a  separate  band,  or  moved  off  jointly  with  the  Cochiti  and  San 
Felipe  clusters,  seceding  from  these  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  stations  between 
the  Potrero  Quemado  [28:67]  and  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6].  There  is 
such  a  marked  difference  between  the  pottery  on  the  former  and  that  at  the 
other  ruins  of  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  north  of  it  (the  small  houses  excepted) 
that  we  might  conjecture  that  the  separation  took  place  at  the  Rito  [28:6]  before 
the  people  there  had  begun  to  manufacture  the  coarsely  glazed  variety.  The 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  182. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  184. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  182-83. 
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greater  or  less  decoration  of  pottery  in  the  Southwest  is  owing  to  local  condi¬ 
tions.  But  the  introduction  of  a  new'  material  for  decorative  purposes  is  another 
thing.  It  may  have  taken  place  at  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6];  but  ruins 
north  of  that  place  (for  instance,  the  Pu-ye  [14:46])  also  exhibit  it.  It  is  a 
chronological  as  well  as  an  ethnological  indication,  pointing  to  a  discovery 
made  at  a  certain  time,  possibly  by  one  tribe  and  communicated  by  it  to  its 
neighbors,  until  it  gradually  became  the  property  of  several.  It  would  be  very 
interesting,  therefore,  to  discover  what  this  coarse  glaze  was  made  of.  I  have 
diligently  inquired  of  the  Indians,  but  without  success.  .  .  .  If  it  was  based 

upon  the  use  of  some  special  mineral  ingredient,  we  might  ultimately  discover 
where  that  ingredient  came  from,  and  whether  the  invention  was  made  at  some 
particular  place  or  wyas  evolved  simultaneously  among  different  tribes.  But  the 
glazed  pottery  shows  rather  decadence  than  improvement;  it  is  coarser  in  tex¬ 
ture,  and  although  the  patterns  of  the  designs  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
older  varieties,  the  glossy  covering  is  thick  and  coarse.1 

See  [28:66],  [28:67]. 

Span.  “Sierra  de  la  Bolsa”.2  This  means  ‘pocket  mountains’. 

In  the  west  [of  Cochiti  Canyon  [28:52]]  rise  the  pine-clad  slopes  and  crests 
of  the  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa,  and  in  front  of  them  a  high  and  narrow'  projection  or 
cliff,  called  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56], 2 

See  Ka-ma  Chinaya,  page  453. 

Cochiti  ft  fef  tfikana  ‘the  waterfall’  ( ftf  eft  file  ‘it  falls  in’;  ana 
‘locative’). 

This  is  a  waterfall  somewhere  in  Jose  Sanchez  Canyon  [28:51], 
q.  v.,  and  gives  the  latter  its  Cochiti  name. 

Cochiti  T faUskot f  u  ‘  pihon  mountain  ’  (t salts  ‘  pinon  ’  ‘  Pinus 
edulis’;  ko  ‘  mountain  ’;  tfu  locative). 

A  place  somewhere  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  opposite 
Cochiti. 

(1)  San  Felipe  “Tyit-i  Haa.”3  Given  as  the  San  Felipe  name  of  the 
site  of  Cubero  settlement.  In  the  Cochiti  idiom  (almost  identical 
with  that  of  San  Felipe)  t fetehd  means  ‘northeast’  (t fete  ‘north’; 
ha  ‘  east’).  Cubero  is  actually  northeast  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]. 

(2)  Eng.  Cubero.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cubero  ‘cooper’s  shop’  ‘cooper’,  also  family  name 
=  Eng.  Cooper. 

This  is  a  Mexican  settlement  a  short  distance  south  of 
[28:102],  q.  v. 

Cochiti  Tsetfatetan f  kdt'etfarnahd' a f  tetaf oma,  Tset fatetanfkdt'et fa- 
makad  matsef  oma  ‘  painted  cave  pueblo  ruin’,  referring  to  [28:31] 
( Tsetfatetan/ leaf  etfama,  see  [28:31];  Jidda f tetaf oma  ‘pueblo 
ruin’  <Judafteta  ‘pueblo’,  foma  ‘old’;  lead matsef oma  ‘pueblo 
ruin  ’  < kadmatse  ‘  settlement’  ‘ pueblo  ’,  f oma  ‘old’).  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hodge 4  gives  as  the  name  of  the  Cueva  Pintada,  Tsikydtitans\ 
which,  he  states,  is  a  misprint  for  Tsikydtitansa. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  182-85,  1892. 

2 In  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  370,  1907. 


2  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 

*  In  Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit.,  p.  164. 
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This  is  the  pueblo  ruin  at  the  Painted  Cave.  Bandelier  says 
of  it: 

Cave  dwellings  have  been  excavated  in  the  rear  wall  of  the  cave,  and  15 
meters  (48  feet)  above  the  floor  are  indentations  showing  that  chambers  had 
also  been  burrowed  out  at  this  height.  The  steps  therefore  may  have  been 
made  in  order  to  reach  this  upper  tier  of  rooms;  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
paintings  were  more  recent  than  the  cave  village,  as  they  are  partially  painted 
over  walls  ,f  former  artificial  cells,  the  coating  of  which  had  fallen  off  before 
the  pictr  aphs  were  placed  on  them.1  Most  of  the  cave  dwellings  are  found 
on  the  st  side  of  the  Cueva  Pintada.  Some  of  them  have  two  tiers;  and 
there  are  .Iso  traces  of  foundations  in  front  of  the  cliff,  showing  that  houses 
had  been  built  against  the  wall.  Of  the  extent  of  this  cave  village  it  is  difficult 
to  judge,  but  enough  is  left  to  indicate  that  it  may  have  contained  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  people.  The  pottery  belonged  to  the  oldest  types;  mostly  white  and 
black,  and  corrugated.  Much  obsidian  lay  about  in  splinters  and  chips;  also 
door-sills  of  diorite,  broken  metates,  grinders  made  of  lava,  and  stone  axes, — 
in  short,  the  usual  “  relics  ”  accompanying  pueblo  ruins.2 

Hewett  says : 

At  this  place  there  was,  besides  the  great  ceremonial  cave  [28:31],  a  small 
cliff  dwelling  and  talus  settlement,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  clan  houses  of 
the  mesas.  It  could  never  have  been  more  than  a  clan  village,  never  ap¬ 
proaching  the  size  necessary  to  accommodate  a  large  community  like  Cochiti.3 

This  ruin  was  mentioned  to  the  present  writer  as  the  third 
successive  settlement  inhabited  and  abandoned  by  the  Cochiti  on 
their  migration  southward;  see  under  [28:77].  See  [28:31]. 

[29]  SOUTHERN  SHEET 

The  entire  area  shown  on  [29]  is  outside  of  (south  of)  the  Tewa 
country  proper,  but  the  Tewa  are  familiar  with  it  and  have  current  in 
their  language  many  names  for  places  located  therein.  All  the  places 
for  which  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  Tewa  names  have  been  dealt 
with,'  and  also  many  others,  although  the  same  effort  has  not  been 
made  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  sheets,  to  give  all  the  place-names 
belonging  to  the  region. 

Map  [29]  includes  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  formerly  held  by 
the  Tano  Tewa,  Pecos,  Southern  Tiwa,  Apache,  Comanche,  Keresan, 
Jemez,  Navaho,  and  Zuni  Indians.  For  the  range  of  these  tribes  or 
linguistic  groups  see  Handbook  of  Indians. 

[29:1]  (1)  1'sikwaje,  fumapseyqetsikwaje  ‘basalt  height’  ‘basalt  height 
beyond  Buckman  Mesa [20:5]’  (tsi  ‘basalt’;  kwaje  ‘  height’;  purria- 
p%yge,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20]),  page  322. 

(2)  Cochiti  Tfetehatfe  ‘northeast’,  referring  to  hills  or  mesa 
(t fete  ‘  north’;  ha  ‘east’-;  tfe  locative). 

1  “  i  was  informed  that  in  former  times,  whenever  a  pueblo  was  abandoned,  it  was  customary  to  paint 
a  series  of  such  symbols  in  some  secluded  spot  near  the  site  of  the  village.  V  hether  this  is  true  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.” — Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  157,  note,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  156-157  and  note. 

3  Hewett  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archzol.,  No.  10,  p.  671,  1909. 
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See  [29:1],  [29:2],  [29:4],  [28:49],  Canada  Ancha,  and  Canada 
Larga  [29:unlocated]. 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  Chino,  for  Mesa  del  Chino  ‘Chinaman  Mesa’. 
The  origin  of  this  name  is  not  understood. 

This  is  a  very  large  mesa  of  irregular  form  and  height.  It  can 
be  distinctly  seen  from  Santa  Fe.  It  is  said  to  have  four  chief 
summits:  [20:48],  [29:2],  [29:3],  and  [29:4].  For  various  points 
of  interest  on  and  about  the  mesa  see  maps  [20],  [28],  and  [29]. 
One  old  trail  runs  across  it  from  [20:50]  to  [28:48],  while  another 
runs  beside  the  Rio  Grande  along  the  western  base  of  the  mesa. 
Cf.  especially  Tstfaia  [28:48]. 

[29:2]  P'ef ukwqje  ‘timber  point  height’  (Pefti’u,  see  [20: unlocated]; 
kwaje  ‘height’). 

This  is  a  high,  roundish  height  on  top  of  [29 :1],  q.  v.  See  also 
[20:47],  [20:48]. 

[29:3]  (1)  Toma ,  Tomapiyj’  of  obscure  etymology  ( toma  unexplained, 
but  cf.  other  place-names  ending  in  -ma  such  as  ’  Oma  [16:42]  and 
puma  [20:5];  fiiyf  ‘mountain’).  “To-ma”.1 

(2)  Eng.  Red  Hill.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Colorado  ‘red  hill’.  =Eng.  (2).  The  height 
has  a  reddish  color;  hence  the  name. 

This  is  a  very  high  hill  or  mountain  slightly  west  of  the  central 
part  of  the  plateau  [29:1].  This  hill  is  very  well  known  to  the 
Tewa  by  the  name  Toma.  The  Tewa  state  that  in  ancient  times 
Toma  was  one  of  the  four  places  from  which  smoke  and  fire 
used  to  come  forth.  The  other  places  were  ’  Oguhewe  [20:6], 
fum.awak.ipo  [19:116],  and  T'pnfjopo  [18:21]. 

The  Tehuas  [Tewa]  call  the  Mesa  del  Cuervo  [see  below],  and  the  heights 
which  crown  it,  To-ma  .  .  .  They  say  that  “once  upon  a  time,”  very,  very 
long  ago,  smoke  issued  simultaneously  from  four  different  points.  From  the 
heights  on  the  Mesa  del  Cuervo,  or  To-ma,  from  the  ‘Gigantes,’  or  black  cliff 
of  Shyumo  [20:6]  south  of  San  Ildefonso,  from  the  Tu-yo,  or  the  black  mesa 
[18:21]  of  San  Ildefonso  north  of  the  village,  and  from  another  point  in  high 
mountains  wrhich  I  could  not  locate.”2 

Bandelier  is  certainly  wrong  when  he  identities  Mesa  del  Cuervo 
with  Toma ;  see  [20:50]. 

On  the  waterless  plateau  called  El  Cuervo,  farther  north,  [than  [28:49]]  I 
know  of  no  ancient  vestiges,  and  both  the  Canada  Ancha  and  Canada  Larga 
[29:unlocated],  at  the  foot  of  that  wide  and  long  mesa  [29:3],  I  have  been 
informed,  are  devoid  of  all  remains  of  former  Indian  habitations.2 

Bandelier  doubtless  refers  to  Red  Hill  also  when  he  writes: 

North  of  the  Tetilla  [29:4]  lie  several  ancient  craters,  whose  sides  have 
crumbled  and  are  now  rounded  eminences  or  jagged  humps.  A  layer  of  trap 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  il,  p.  81,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  81  and  note. 
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and  lava  covers  the  cretaceous  formation  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
The  nearer  we  approach  San  Ildefonso,  the  wilder  the  scenery  becomes,  and  the 
broad  canadas  that  traverse  it  are  without  permanent  water.1 

Mr.  W.  M.  Tipton  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  recently  informed 
Doctor  Hewett  that  he  had  found  in  an  old  Spanish  document  in 
the  Spanish,  archives  (422,  423,  726)  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor 
General  at  Santa  Fe,  “Cuma”  mentioned  as  a  hill  somewhere 
southeast  of  Santa  Fe.  “Cuma”  is  perhaps  a  Span,  spelling  of 
Tewa  Toma. 

[29:4]  (1)  Wawag.Pwe ,  Wawagipiy  f  ‘breast-like  place,’  ‘breast-like 
mountain’  (<wa  ‘breast \wag_i  ‘like’  ‘ resembling’;  ’’iwe  locative; 
VWf  4  mountain ’).  This  is  probably  merely  a  translation  of  Span. 
(4),  but  it  is  in  common  use. 

(2)  Cochiti  /case  fk'oto.  of  obscure  etymology  {/case f  unexplained; 
Ic  oto  ‘height’  <F o  ‘mountain’,  to  ‘up  at’  locative  postfix). 
“ Shkasi-sku-tshu  .  .  .  the  pointed  height”.2 

(3)  Eng.  Tetilla  Mountain.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Tetilla  ‘teat’  ‘nipple’.  =Eng.  (3).  So  named  be¬ 
cause  of  the  teat-like  shape  of  the  mountain. 

Bandelier  says  of  the  Tetilla  Mountain:3 

“This  plateau  [speaking  of  [20:5]  and  [29:1]  together]  is  sur¬ 
mounted  near  its  southern  end  by  the  isolated  height  of  the 
Tetilla.” 4 

In  a  footnote  Bandelier  gives  erroneously  “Ta-pu”  as  the 
Tewa  name  of  Tetilla  Mountain :  “‘Shkasi-sku-tshu,’  in  Queres 
[Keresan]  the  pointed  height,  Ta-pu,  in  Tehua  [Tewa]  which  has 
an  analogous  signification’”.  Tajou  has  only  one  common  mean¬ 
ing  in  Tewa,  namely,  grass-root  (ta  ‘grass’;  pio  ‘base’  ‘root’). 
No  such  name  is  ever  applied  to  Tetilla  Mountain,  nor  could  the 
name  mean  anjThing  like  ‘the  pointed  height.’  “The  Tetilla 
stood  out  boldly,  crowning  the  black  ridges  with  its  slender, 
graceful  cone.”5  To  see  sunset  behind  this  from  Santa  Fe  on 
a  winter  evening  is  a  sight  of  rare  beauty. 

“In  the  distance  west  of  that  beautiful  cone  which  to-day  is 
called,  and  very  appropriately,  the  Tetilla.”6 
See  Cochiti  Ildkawa  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:5]  (1)  Pog_e  ‘down  at  the  water’  (po  ‘water’;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over 
at’).  =Jemez  (5).  “Po-o-ge.”7  This  is  the  common  name  of 

Santa  Fe  city  or  locality  in  all  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  dialects.  It 
is  to  be  considered  an  abbreviation  of  San  Juan  (2)  and  of  Santa 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  80,  1892. 

2  Ibid,  note. 

2  Ibid. 

*  “This  peak  is  only  2,153  meters  (7,060  feet)  high,  and  presents  from  all  sides  the  appearance  of 
a  pointed  cone  resting  on  a  gracefully  cur.ved  basis.” — Ibid. 

5  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  308,  1890. 

e Ibid.,  p.  437. 

7Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 
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Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3).  Cf.,  for  example,  the 
common  expression  nd  Pogemseyf  ‘he  is  going  to  Santa  Fe’  ( nq, 
‘he’;  Poge  ‘Santa  Fe’;  mseyf  ‘to  go’). 

(2)  San  Juan  KwAapoge  ‘  down  at  the  bead  water’  ( kvoay/a  ‘any 

kind  of  bead’;  po  ‘water’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  =  Navaho 

(9).  San  Juan  “Cua  P’Hoge,  the  place  or  village  of  the  shell 
beads,  or  of  the  shells  (Olivella)  from  which  they  make 
the  beads  which  they  so  highly  prize.”1  San  Juan 
“ Kua-p’o-o-ge,  the  place  of  the  shell  beads  near  the  water.”2 
“Ivuapoge.”3  “Kuapogo.”4  “Kwapoge:”5 6  given  as  name  of 
[29:6].  “Kuapoge  (Tewa:  the  place  of  the  shell  beads  near  the 
water):”8  this  name  for  the  site  of  Santa  Fe  is  used  only  at  San 
Juan,  at  which  the  name  Tewa  (1),  above,  is  also  used. 

(3)  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso  Nambe,  Tesuque  ’  Ogafoge  ‘  down 
at  the  Olivella  shell  water’  (:oga  ‘Olivella  shell’;  po  ‘water’j  ge 
‘  down  at’  ‘  over  at’).  Santa  Clara  “Oga  P’Hoge.”7  Santa  Clara 
“  Og-a-p’o-ge.” 7  Bandelier  gives  no  etymology.  This  is  the  name 
for  the  site  of  Santa  Fe  used  at  all  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  pueblos  ex¬ 
cept  San  Juan;  see  San  Juan  (2),  above.  The  name  Tewa  (1)  is 
also  used  at  all  these  pueblos. 

(4)  Taos  “Hulpana  ‘shell  river:’”9  given  as  name  of  Santa  Fe. 
Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3),  and  Jemez  (1). 

(5)  Jemez  Paid  ‘down  at  the  water’  (pd  ‘water’;  Id  ‘down  at’ 
‘over  at’).  =Tewa  (1).  Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3),  Taos  (4). 

(6)  Cochiti  Hdfolcg  ‘east  dell’  (ha  ‘east’;  folio  ‘dell’). 
=  Santo  Domingo  (7). 

(7)  Santo  Domingo  Hdfolco  ‘east  dell’  (ha  ‘east’;  folco  ‘dell). 
=  Cochiti  (6). 

(8)  Oraibi  Hopi  Alavija.  (<Span.  a  la  Villa).  See  Span.  (13). 

(9)  Navaho  “Yotqo  ‘bead  water:’”10  given  as  name  of  Santa 

Fe.  “Yotqogo  ‘to  Santa  Fe.’”11  “  Yotqogo  deya  ‘I  am  going  to 

Santa  Fe.’”12  “Yo ‘bead.’”13  =  Tewa  (2). 

(10)  Jicarilla  Apache  “Sqndaxeye  ‘  at  Santa  Fe’.” 14  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (12)  +  ye  locative  postfix. 

'Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  453,  note,  1890. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  90,  1892. 

8  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 

4  Hewett,  Antiquities,  map,  1906. 

6  Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  34,  1908. 

6  Hewett  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  June  22, 1910. 

7  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  453,  1890. 

8  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  90, 1892. 

9  Harry  Budd,  Taos  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  n.  d. 

10  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  132, 1910. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

>2  Ibid.,  p.  137. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  301. 

ii  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  119,  1911. 
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(11)  Eng.  Santa  Fe.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (12).  The  Eng.  pro¬ 

nunciation  is  frequently  ssentafel ,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
write  an  acute  accent  over  the  final  e  of  the  name;  see  under 
Span.  (12).  The  application  of  the  name  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  popularly  known  as  “the  Santa  Fe,”  has 
greatly  increased  its  usage. 

(12)  Span.  Santa  Fe  ‘holy  faith’.  =Eng.  (11).  The  orthog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Spanish  Academy  gives  fe  ‘faith’  without  the 
acute  accent  over  the  e)  see  under  Eng.  (11).  The  full  Span, 
name  current  in  early  times  was  Villa  de  la  Santa  Fe  de  San 
Francisco  de  Assisi  ‘city  of  the  holy  faith  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi’.  This  was  formerly  abbreviated  as  Santa  Fe,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  or  la  Villa.  For  Villa  see  Span.  (13). 

(13)  Span,  la  Villa  ‘the  city’.  See  Span.  (12).  This  was  in 
early  days  a  term  much  used  by  the  Span. -speaking  people  of 
New  Mexico.  The  expression  ‘a  la  Villa’  ‘at  the  city’  ‘to  the 
city’  appears  to  have  been  taken  into  the  Hopi  language  as  the 
regular  name  for  Santa  Fe.  Tewa  and  Mexicans  seem  rarely  to 
apply  “la  Villa”  to  Santa  Fe  at  the  present  day. 

The  histories  of  New  Mexico  treat  fully  the  history  of  Santa 
Fe.  What  we  know  of  the  prehistory  of  the  site  of  the  city  is 
summarized  by  Hewett: 

The  Tewa  name  for  the  site  where  Santa  Fe  now  stands  was  ‘Kuapoge’ 
(Tewa:  The  place  of  the  shell  beads  near  the  water)  [<Bandelier],  and  a  large 
terraced  pueblo  [29:6]  stood  on  Fort  Marcy  hill  where  the  military  breast¬ 
works  have  long  covered  its  ruined  walls.  A  smaller  pueblo  [29:9],  later 
called  ‘Anal co ’  (Analco:  A  Nahua  or  Aztec  word,  ‘atl,’  water;  ‘nalli,’  the 
other  side;  ‘co’  on:  ‘On  the  other  side  of  the  water’)  stood  south  of  the  Rio 
Santa  Fe  [29:8]  on  the  site  of  San  Miguel  church.  Some  years  ago  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  portions  of  its  walls  still  exist  in  the  foundations  of 
the  so-called  ‘  Oldest  House  in  Sagta  Fe,’  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Indian 
pueblo  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  know  that  a  third  pueblo  [29 : 7] 
existed  in  very  early  times  in  the  valley  north  of  the  river  [29:8].  There  is 
an  ancient  burying  ground  under  the  back  part  of  the  Old  Palace  and  the 
alterations  in  the  building  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  museum  [Museum 
of  New  Mexico]  disclosed  within  the  massive  wall  of  the  central  axis,  portions 
of  an  ancient  ‘puddled’  wall,  characteristic  of  Indian  architecture  before  the 
art  of  making  adobe  bricks  was  learned  from  the  Spaniards;  identical  with 
fragments  of  puddled  walls  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  foundations  of  the 
‘Oldest  House’  and  under  the  foundations  of  Fort  Marcy;  also  identical  with 
those  that  we  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  our  excavations  at  Perage 
[16:36]  .  .  .  Abiquiu  [3:38]  and  Ojo  Caliente  [6:25].  These  walls  evidently 
survived  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Palace  in  1680.  None  of  these  towns 
were  occupied  at  the  time  when  the  Santa  Fe  valley  was  first  seen  by  white 
men.  All  were  in  ruins,  but  the  evidences  at  hand  justify  the  belief  that  if  one 
could  have  stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  now  stands,  looking  east  from 
the  site  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  500  years  ago,  there  would 
have  been  seen  on  what  we  call  Fort  Marcy  hill,  an  Indian  town  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  consisting  of  one  large  terraced  pueblo  and  one  or  more  smaller 
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buildings  near  by,  a  kiva  or  sanctuary  of  the  circular  subterranean  type  on  the 
bench  half  way  down  the  hill  side;  south  of  the  river  on  San  Miguel  slope,  a 
small  pueblo  two  stories  high,  and  passing  back  and  forth  from  these  two 
towns  to  the  river,  then  considerably  larger  than  now,  the  wrater  carriers  with 
their  ollas  on  their  heads.  In  the  foreground,  where  the  historic  Old  Palace 
has  undergone  the  vicissitudes  of  nearly  three  centuries,  would  have  been  seen 
a  cluster  of  ruined  walls  and  rounded  mounds,  the  remains  of  an  earlier  town, 
over  which  some  of  the  earliest  houses  of  Santa  Fe  were  doubtless  built.  Such 
is  our  conception  of  ‘Prehistoric  Santa  Fe.’ 2 

In  a  more  recent  number  of  the  Santa  Fe  Few  Mexican  Col. 
R.  E.  Twitchell  quotes  a  portion  of  Doctor  Ilewett’s  article 
given  in  part  above,  and  comments  upon  it  as  follows: 

Now  when  I  read  this  description,  I  was  taken  by  Doctor  Hewett’s  definition 
of  the  word  “Analco,”  which  he  show’s  is  a  word  of  the  Nahuatl  language. 
I  repeatedly  asked  myself:  Flow  does  it  happen  that  an  Aztec  word  is  used  as 
a  name  for  a  New  Mexico  pueblo  confessedly  prehistoric,  or  Spanish  at  least? 
During  the  first  year  of  my  residence  in  Santa  Fe,  it  was  my  pleasure,  coupled, 
I  admit,  with  a  decided  curiosity,  to  make  some  investigation  of  the  old  pueblo 
ruins  in  that  locality.  As  time  progressed  I  became  intensely  interested,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  presence  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier, 
the  greatest  of  living  archeologists,  who  gave  me  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  pointed  out  to  me  many  valuable  “trails”  which  I  assiduously  fol¬ 
lowed  in  making  my  amateur  investigations  and  explorations.  Bandelier  never 
suggested  that  “Analco”  was  a  Nahuatl  word,  in  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
ever  occurred  to  him.  He  always  believed  that  there  wras  no  pueblo  on  the 
present  site  of  the  San  Miguel  church  or  near  the  so-called  “oldest  house,”  nor 
were  there  any  ruins  of  an  old  pueblo  at  that  point  when  Onate  made  Santa  Fe 
his  capital  in  1605.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  w’as  a  pueblo  on  top  of  Fort 
Marcy;  the  foundations  and  remains  of  an  old  pueblo  were  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  fort,  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation,  on  top  of  the  hill; 
that  is  well  known,  but  as  to  there  having  been  any  pueblo  remains  across  the 
river,  I  have  serious  doubt,  and  I  shall  give  my  reasons.  Benavides,  the  his¬ 
torian,  in  his  memorial,  written  in  1630,  at  page  26,  says  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe:  “Villa  de  Santa  Fe,  cabeza  de  este  Reino,  adonde  residen  los  gobernadores, 
y  Espanoles,  que  seran  hasta  docientas  \*  cincuenta  aunque  solos  los  cincuenta  se 
podran  armar  por  falta  de  armas  ...  a  este  presidio  sustenta  V.  M.  no  con 
pagas  de  su  caxa  real,  sino  haziendo  los  encomenderos  de  aquellos  pueblos,  por 
mano  del  gobernador;  el  tributo  que  les  dan  los  Indios,  es  cada  casa  una  manta, 
que  es  una  vara  de  lienzo  de  algodon,  y  una  famega  de  maiz  cada  ano,  con  que 
se  sustentan  los  probes  Espanoles;  tendran  de  servicio  sectecientos  almas  de 
suerte,  que  entre  Espanoles  mestizos,  e  Indios  acerca  mil  almas.”  Now  Mr. 
Bandelier  says  that  the  “servicio”  consisted  of  Mexican  Indians,  not  of 
Pueblos.  The  abodes  of  these  were  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Santa  Fe  River, 
and  the  Church  of  San  Miguel  was  the  chapel  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  and  not 
a  Pueblo  church.  In  another  account,  a  manuscript  of  August  13,  fifty  years 
later,  entitled  Diario  del  Sition  de  Santa  Fe,  wre  find  “Ya  otro  dia  por  la 
manana  se  descubrio  el  egercito  del  enemigo  en  el  Llano  de  las  Milpas  de  S. 
Miguel,  y  cases  de  los  Mexicanos  saqueandolas.”  In  the  diary  of  Governor 
Otermin,  being  his  account  of  the  retreat  from  Santa  Fe,  at  the  time  of  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  we  find  the  above,  and  in  1693,  Diego  de  Vargas  says: 
“Pase  a  reconocer  la  Yglesia  o  ermita  que  servia  de  parroquia  a  los  Yndios 


2Hewett  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  June  22, 1910. 
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Mexicanos  que  vivian  en  esta  dha  Uilla  con  el  titnlo  de  la  acbocacion  de  su 
Patron  el  Areangel  Sn.  Miguel.”  In  the  Relation  Anonima  de  la  Reconquista 
at  page  141  we  find  ‘'Paso  a  la  capilla  de  San  Miguel,  que  antes  servia  de  par- 
roquia  a  los  Indios  Tlaxcaltecas.  Escalante,  in  his  letter  to  Padre  Morfi  says: 
“Dia  sitiaron  a  esta  los  Tanos  de  San  Marcos,  San  Cristoval  y  Galisteo,  los 
Queres  de  la  Cienega  y  los  Pecos  por  la  parte  del  sur,  se  apoderaron,  de  las 
casas  de  los  Indios  Tlascaltecas,  que  vivian  en  el  barrio  de  Analco  y  pegaron 
fuego  a  la  Capilla  de  San  Miguel.”  It  is  comparatively  easy,  then,  to  see  where 
the  word  “Analco”  came  from;  it  was  given  to  the  place  by  the  Mexican 
Indians,  the  Tlazcaltecas,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  country  by  Oiiate 
when  he  made  his  entrada  in  1598.  The  nearest  pueblos,  actually  occupied 
when  the  Spaniards  came  to  New  Mexico,  to  the  present  city  of  Santa  Fe, 
were  the  Tehua  [Tewa]  village  of  Tesuque  and  the  Tanos  village  at  the  Cienega, 
which  was  called  by  the  Indians  Tzi-gu-ma.  It  is  12  miles  southwest  of  Santa 
Fe.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  so-called  “oldest  house”  is  of 
Pueblo  construction,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  there  was  a  pueblo  building 
on  the  spot;  it  was  likely  nothing  but  a  detached  house,  and  was  two  stories 
high.  It  was  two  stories  high  when  I  lived  in  Santa  Fe,  but  was  later  cut 
down  to  one  story,  as  the  top  walls  were  crumbling  away.  The  “Mexican 
Indians”  did  not  build  two  story  houses,  nor  did  they  build  houses  having 
opening  in  the  top  instead  of  the  sides.  The  “  oldest  house  ”  had  its  entrance 
in  the  roof  and  the  doors  and  windows  now  appearing  are  all  of  very  late 
construction.  If  the  painting,  embodying  Doctor  Hewett’s  ideas,  only  shows 
houses  of  the  detached  type,  at  this  point,  I  think  he  will  be  not  only  prehis- 
torically  but  historically  correct.1 

Bandelier  says  of  the  archeology  of  the  site  of  Santa  Fe  merely: 

They  [the  Tewa]  also  acknowledge  that  a  Tanos  village  stood  on  the  spot 
[the  site  of  Santa  Fe];  but  this  may  possibly  refer  to  the  pueblo  constructed 
after  1680  by  the  Tanos  from  Galisteo  [29:39],  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  ‘palace’ 
of  Santa  Fe.  Nevertheless,  I  regard  the  fact  that  a  Tanos  [Tano]  village  also 
existed  here  in  prehistoric  times  as  quite  certain.2 

The  present  writer  has  inquired  diligently  among  the  Tewa  con¬ 
cerning  ancient  Indian  villages  at  Santa  Fe.  None  of  them  know 
any  tradition  of  such  villages  having  existed,  or  anything  more 
than  the  name  of  the  site.  They  say  that  if  there  used  to  be  one  or 
more  Indian  villages  at  the  site  in  very  ancient  times  they  were  of 
course  inhabited  by  the  down-country  Indians,  or  “Tano ”(T'anu- 
towa<fa  ‘to  live’ ;  nu’u  ‘below’  ‘down  country’;  Iowa  ‘people’ 
‘Indians’).  See  Tano  under  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples, 
page  576.  The  Tewa  know  nothing  of  the  name  “Analco”,  nor 
of  Tlaxcaltec  Indians.  The  latter  were,  it  may  be  said,  according 
to  the  histories  of  Mexico,  one  of  the  seven  “Aztec”  tribes. 

See  [29:6],  [29:7],  [29:8],  [29:9],  and  Santa  Fe  Plain  [Large 
Features],  page  104. 

[29 : 6]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  on  Fort  Marcy  Hill,  Santa  Fe.  See  under 
[29:5]. 


1  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  90,  1892. 
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[29:7]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  site  of  Old  Palace  of  the  Governors, 
Santa  Fe.  See  under  [29 :5]. 

[29:8]  (1)  Pog_e’impohu’u  ‘Santa  Fe  Creek’  ( Poge ,  see  [29:5];  ’iyf 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu’u  ‘creek  with  water 
in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  =San  Juan 

(2),  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4), 
Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(2)  San  Juan  Kwa’apoge’impohu’u  ‘ Santa  Fe  Creek’  ( Kvoa’apoge 
see  [29:5];  ’  iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu’u 
‘creek  with  water  in  it’  <po  ‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’).  =Tewa  (1),  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe, 
Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(3)  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  ’  Ogapoge’im- 
pohu’u ,  ‘Santa  Fe  Creek’  (’ Ogapoge,  see  [29:5];  ’ijjf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu’u  ‘creek  with  water  in  it’  <po 
‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  =Tewa  (1),  San  Juan 

■  (2),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(4)  Jemez  Palapa  ‘Santa  Fe  Creek’  {Paid,  see  [29:5];  pa 
‘water’  ‘creek’).  =Tewa  (1),  San  Juan  (2),  Santa  Clara,  San 
Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Cochiti  Hdtf  olcotf  ena  ‘Santa  Fe  Creek’  (lid f oko,  see 
[29:5];  tfena  ‘river’  ‘creek’).  =Tewa  (1),  San  Juan  (2),  Santa 
Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Eng.  (6), 
Span.  (7). 

(6)  Eng.  Santa  Fe  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  San  Juan  (2), 
Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4), 
Cochiti  (5),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  Rio  de  Santa  Fe  ‘Santa  Fe  River’.  =Tewa  (1),  San 
Juan  (2),  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez 
(4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6). 

This  creek  rises  in  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains,  and  flows  south- 
westward  and  then  westward,  joining  the  Rio  Grande  a  short 
distance  below  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77].  Santa  Fe  city  stands  on 
its  banks  just  below  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  The  creek 
skirts  the  Santa  Fe  Plain  (see  [29 :  introduction],  page  457)  on  the 
northwest.  It  forms  a  deep  canyon  at  [29 :25].  Bandelier  says 
of  it: 

The  gorge  through  which  the  Santa  Fe  River  issues  from  the  high  eastern 
range  is  said  to  contain  ancient  ruins.1 

Thefirstnamed  [Santa  Fe  Creek]  ‘sinks’  twice:  between  Agua  Fria  [29:14], 
southwest  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Cienega  [29:21];  and  again,  farther  west, 
between  La  Bajada  [29:27]  and  Cochiti  [28:77]. 1 

See  [29:5],  [29:25],  [28:86]. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  88,  1892. 
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[29:9]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  site  of  the  Tlaxcaltec  colony  Analco.  See  under  [29 : 5]. 

[29:10]  (1)  P ogelcewe  ‘Santa  Fe  height’  {Page,  see  [29:5];  Icewe 
‘height’). 

(2)  San  Juan  IPwa' apogelcewe  ‘Santa  Fe  height’  ( IPwa’apoge , 
see  [29:5];  Icewe  ‘height’). 

(3)  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Tesuque  '  Ogapogelcewe 
‘Santa  Fe  height5  (’ Ogapoge,  see  [29:5];  Icewe  ‘height’). 

(4)  Eng.  Tesuque  divide.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (5).  “The 

‘divide’  as  this  point  is  called  by  the  people  of  Santa  Fe.”1 

(5)  Span.  Creston  de  Tesuque  ‘Tesuque  divide’.  =Eng.  (4). 

This  high  ridge  about  2  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe  divides  the 

Tesuque  Creek  [26:1]  drainage  from  that  of  Santa  Fe  Creek 
[29 :8].  The  road  usually  taken  by  Tewa  in  going  to  Santa  Fe,  as 
they  constantly  do  for  shopping,  passes  over  this  ridge.  Bande- 
lier  says: 

Nearly  6  miles  separate  the  Tezuque  village  [26:8]  from  a  high  crest  in  the 
south,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  over  the  wThole  country  of  the 
Tehuas  [Tewa],  Looking  south  from  the  ‘divide,’  as  this  point  is  called  by 
the  people  of  Santa  Fe,  the  landscape  is  different.  A  wooded  declivity  seems  to 
overhang  a  wide  and  arid  plain  [Santa  Fe  plain  [29:introduction],  page  457]. 2 

See  [29:5]. 

[29:11]  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

[29:12]  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

[29:13]  New  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 

[29:14]  (1)  Eng.  Agua  Fria  settlement.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Agua  Fria  ‘cold  water’. 

This  is  a  small  settlement  consisting  of  Mexican  houses  along 
Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  about  3  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5]. 
There  is  a  small  Roman  Catholic  church  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek.  Near  the  church  are  the  pueblo  ruins  [29:15]  and  [29:16], 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Bandelier.  All 
attempts  to  obtain  a  Tewa  name  for  Agua  Fria  or  for  any  ruin  at 
the  place  have  been  futile.  See  [29:15],  [29:16],  and  Nameless 
pueblo  ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  [29  :unlocated]. 

[29:15]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  Agua  Fria  [29 :14],  east  of  and  some 
50  yards  from  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8],  a  few  yards  southeast  of 
Agua  Fria  church.  The  informant  is  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman,  who 
thinks  that  this  ruin  is  more  recent  than  [29:16]  and  that  it  may 
be  even  post-Spanish.  See  [29:14,  [29:16],  and  Nameless  pueblo 
ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  [29  :unlocated].  . 

[29:16]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  Agua  Fria  [29:14],  west  of  Santa  Fe 
Creek  [29:8]  and  northwest  of  Agua  Fria  church.  This  ruin 

^audelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  8G,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  85-86. 
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stands  at  present  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  which  is  washing  a 
portion  of  it  away.  The  ruin  appears  to  be  older  than  [29 :15] 
according  to  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman.  Southwest  of  the  ruin  at 
some  distance  from  the  creek  are  traces  of  very  ancient  pueblo 
ruins.  Although  some  of  the  Tewa  know  of  this  ruin,  they  know 
no  name  for  it.  The  informants  are  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman,  Mr. 
A.  V.  Kidder,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Cassidy.  See  [29:14], 
[29:15],  and  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe 
[29:5],  and  [29  :unlocated]. 

[29:17]  (1)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  ‘deep  arroyo.’  =Eng.  (1).  The 
Tewa  informants  knew  no  name  for  this  arroyo,  nor  for  any 
ruins  situated  on  it. 

Somewhere  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Arroyo  Hondo  the 
large  “Government  Irrigation  Dam”  is  now  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction.  Arrtyyo  Hondo  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  “  Cienega 
Creek”  of  Hewett;1  see  [29:21].  See  also  [29:18],  [29:19], 
and  Arroyo  Chamisos  [29:unloc,ated]. 

[29:18]  West  ruin  of  Tano  Tewa  “Kua-kaa  or  Kua-kay”.2  The 
writer  has  tried  especially  to  have  this  name  identified  by  the 
Tewa,  but  without  success.  Bandelier  gives  no  etymology  for  it, 
and  was  informed  that  the  same  Tano  Tewa  name  was  applied  to 
Kunfse? oywikeji  [29 :  unlocated] . 3  Some  of  the  Tewa  informants 
sa}^  that  the  name  is  for  Icwspica  ‘oak  leaf’  (Tcwse  ‘oak’;  Tea  ‘leaf’), 
but  they  never  heard  of  a  place  by  that  name.  The  final  y  of 
Bandelier’s  alternative  form  may  be  for  ’  iu  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix.  That  Kua-kaa  was  also  applied  to  Kan  f&or)- 
w%keji  [29 :  unlocated]  is  almost  certainly  erroneous. 

Bandelier  says  of  this  ruin  and  [29:19]: 

Five  miles  south  of  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  [29:5],  on  the  southern  bank 
of  a  deep  and  broad  gulch  called  Arroyo  Hondo  [29:17],  stand  two  ruins, 
called  Kua-kaa  or  Kua-kay  by  the  Tanos,  .  .  .  who  affirm  that  their  ancestors 
built  them.  The  larger  [29:18]  of  the  two  has  been  figured  on  plate  i,  fig.  21 
[of  Bandelier’s  Final  Report ,  pt.  n] ;  the  smaller  one  [29:19]  lies  about  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  it,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  rocky  gorge  through  which  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  has  cut  its  deep  bed.  It  is  a  so-called  ‘one-house’  pueblo;  the  outer 
perimeter  of  the  well-defined  mounds  was  154  meters  (505  feet);  and  it  was 
certainly  two  stories  high.  The  larger  pueblo  was  capable  of  lodging  about  200 
households,  or  700  persons.  The  walls  were  made  of  broken  stones,  and  there 
is  much  pottery, — black  and  white,  red  and  black,  black,  red,  white,  and 
orange;  also,  corrugated  and  indented  ware;  but  no  incised  specimens.  The 
usual  fragments  of  stone  implements  are  found;  also  obsidian,  flint,  bones,  and 
some  charred  corn.  The  situation  is  a  good  one  for  observation  and  defense, 
commanding  a  wide  view  down  the  arroyo  [29:17],  and  to  the  west  and  south- 


1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pi.  xvix,  3906. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  90,  1892. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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west  across  the  plain  [Santa  Fe  plain  [29:  introduction]].  To  the  south  is  a 
level  expanse,  and  on  the  north  lies  the  arroyo,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  50  meters. 
The  pueblo  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  declivity,  which  is  very  steep,  and  a 
spring  rises  at  the  bottom.  For  cultivation,  the  people  of  Kua-kaa  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  plain  around  their  village,  since  irrigation  is  impossible,  either 
below  or  above.  This  pueblo  bears  the  marks  of  long  abandonment;  the  mounds 
are  flat  and  at  most  2  meters  (6  feet)  high,  or  generally  lower.  The  Tanos 
claim  that  it  was  pre-Spanish,  and  documentary  evidence  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  objects  found  there  corroborates  the  statement.1 

Information  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz,  of  Santa 
Fe,  agrees -with  that  given  by  Bandelier.  See  [29:17],  [29:19], 
and  Kunfx'oijwiJceji  [29 :  unlocated]. 

[29:19]  East  ruin  of  Tano  Tewa  “Kua-kaa  or  Kua-kay.”2  See  under 
[29:18]. 

[29:20]  (1)  Eng.  Cienegui  11a  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cieneguilla  ‘little  marsh’  ‘little  marshy  meadow.’ 
=  Eng.  (1).  Where  the  marshy  place  is  from  which  this  settle¬ 
ment  was  named  has  not  been  learned.  Cieneguilla  is  perhaps 
derived  from  the  name  of  Cienega  settlement  [29:21],  rather  than 
from  the  presence  of  a  small  marshy  place  at  the  spot.  The 
writer  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  either  a  Tewa  or  a  Cochiti 
Indian  name  for  the  place. 

Cieneguilla  and  Cienega  [29:21]  were  located  on  the  map  by  a 
Mexican  who  lives  at  Cieneguilla.  The  latter  is  located  on 
Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  on  a  map  of  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
graphical  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian.3 
This  map  does  not,  however,  show  Cienega  [29:21].  Bandelier 
says  of  Cieneguilla:  “Cieneguilla,  12  miles  southwest  of  Santa 
Fe”4  and  “Cieneguilla  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  high  mesa  of 
the  Tetilla  [29:4],  9  miles  to  the  east  [of  La  Bajada  [29:27]].  ”5 
Bandelier  does  not  say  whether  Cieneguilla  is  or  is  not  situated 
on  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8],  but  implies  that  Cienega  [29:21]  is  so 
situated:  “The  first  named  [Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]]  ‘sinks’  twice: 
between  Agua  Fria  [29:14],  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  and 
the  Cienega  [29:21]”  ;6  and  “returning  now  to  the  Cienega 
[29:21],  and  following  the  course  of  the  Santa  Fe  River  [29:8] 
westward  through  the  pass  of  the  Bocas  [29:25].”5  Hewett7 
locates  Cieneguilla  [29:20]  on  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  and  Cienega 
[29:21]  on  the  lower  course  of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek  [29:17],  as 
has  been  done  on  [29],  but  appears  to  call  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek 


'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  90-91. 

2  Ibid.  ,p.  90.  0^'  . 

3  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  77,  Expeditions  of  1873, 1874, 1875, 1877,  and  1878. 

*  Bandelier,  op.cit.,p.  88,  note. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  95. 

6  Ibid.,  p.88. 

'Antiquities, pi.  xvh,  1906. 
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“Cienega  Creek”;  see  [29:17].  The  map  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  compiled  by  the  General  Land  Office,  1909,  does 
not  give  Cieneguilla,  but  shows  the  “Cieneguilla  Grant”  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tetilla  Mountain  [29:4]  and  northwest  of  “La 
Cienega”  [29:21],  the  latter  being  located  on  the  lower  course 
of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek  [29:17].  “La Cienega”  [29:21]  is,  how¬ 
ever,  located  on  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,1  while  Cieneguilla  [29:20]  does  not  appear  at 
all.  Post-route  maps  of  New  Mexico  give  neither  Cieneguilla 
nor  Cienega.  The  locations  of  Cieneguilla  and  Cienega  on  [29] 
may  be  regarded  as  probably  correct.  See  [29:21],  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso  Katege  [29:  unlocated]. 

[29:21]  (l)  Eng.  Cienega  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cienega  ‘marsh’  ‘marshy  meadow.’  =Eng.  (1). 
Where  the, marshy  place  is,  from  which  this  place  was  named,  has 
not  been  learned.  Cf.  [29:20],  to  which  it  perhaps  gave  the  name. 
No  Tewa  or  other  Indian  name  for  Cienega  could  be  learned. 

Cienega  was  located  on  [29]  by  a  Mexican  who  lives  at  Ciene¬ 
guilla  [29:20].  According  to  this  informant  Cienega  is  situated 
on  the  lower  course  of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek  [29:17],  3  or  4  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  Santa  Ee  Creek  [29:5]. 
According  to  Bandelier  the  name  Cienega  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  now  ruined  pueblo  [29:23],  q.  v.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
position  of  Cienega  according  to  various  authorities,  see  under 
[29:20].  See  also  [29:17]  which  is  perhaps  sometimes  so  called 
from  Cienega,  “Cienega  Creek,”  and  San  Ildefonso  Katege  [29: 
unlocated]. 

[29:22]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  “Tzi-gu-ma,  or  Tzi-gu-may,”2  given  as  signi- 
fying  “a  ‘lonely  cottonwood  tree,’  in  Spanish  ‘alamo  solo.’”3 
None  of  the  Tewa  informants  questioned  knew  this  name,  nor 
could  they  etymologize  it.  The  final  y  of  the  alternative  form 
is  perhaps  for  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.  One 
thing  is  certain:  the  name  does  not  mean  “lonely  cottonwood 
tree”  in  Tewa  or  Keresan. 

(2)  Span.  “Cienega”.4  This  means  ‘the  marsh’,  and  is  the 
same  name  as  is  applied  to  [29:21],  q.  v. 

Bandelier  says  of  this  pueblo  ruin: 

We  meet  with  a  considerable  one  [pueblo  ruin]  at  the  Cienega  [29:21],  near 
where  the  Santa  F6  stream  [29:8]  enters  a  narrow  defile  called  the  ‘Bocas’ 
[29:25].  This  is  the  pueblo  of  Tzi-gu-ma,  or  Tzi-gu-may.  Until  1680,  this  vil¬ 
lage,  under  the  name  of  ‘La  Cienega,’  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  mission  of  San  Marcos  \Kun  j>%’  qyiviv^e  [29:unlocated],  ]  ...  It 

1  Professional  Paper  68, 1912,  pi.  I. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  91, 1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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was  abandoned  during  the  time  that  the  Pueblos  were  independent,  and  an 
effort  to  repeople  it  was  made  by  Diego  de  Vargas  after  the  pacification  of  New 
Mexico  in  1695,  but  with  little  success.  .  .  .  Tzi-gu-ma  is  therefore  an  historic 
pueblo.  Nevertheless,  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  which  stock  its  inhabitants  belonged. 
They  are  mentioned  as  being  Queres  [Keresan]  in  such  documents  as  are  at 
my  command,1  but  the  people  of  Cochiti  do  not  regard  them  as  having  been 
of  their  own  stock,  but  as  belonging  to  the  Puya-tye,  .  .  .  or  Tanos.  Further¬ 
more,  the  name  Tziguma  is  a  Tehua  [Tewa]  word  signifying  a  ‘lonely 
cottonwood  tree ’,  in  Spanish  ‘alamo  solo’.  Until  the  question  is  decided  by 
further  researches  among  the  Tanos  of  Santo  Domingo,  I  shall  hold  that  the 
pueblo  was  a  Tanos  [Tarto]  village.2 

See  [29:22]. 

[29:23]  (1)  Eng.  Alamo  Creek.  (< Span.)  =Span.  (2).  “Alamo  Creek”.3 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Alamo  ‘cottonwood  arroyo’.  =Eng.  (1). 
Bonanza  settlement  [29:24]  is  on  the  middle  course  of  this  arroyo. 
[29:24]  Eng.  Bonanza  settlement.  Perhaps  so  called  because  of  some 
mine  or  mining  interest.  See  [29:23]. 

[29:25]  (1)  Eng.  Las  Bocas  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Las  Bocas  ‘the  mouths’.  =Eng.  (1).  “Las  Bocas 
que  llaman  de  Senetu  [29:29]”. 4  “Bocas”.5  Why  this  name 
was  applied  is  not  clear. 

This  is  the  deep  canyon  through  which  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8] 
runs  for  a  few  miles,  where  it  passes  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  mesa  [29:1].  Bandelier  says  of  it: 

The  Bocas  themselves  offer  hardly  anything  of  archaeological  interest  except 
some  rock  carvings  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  due  to 
Pueblo  Indians  or  to  nomads.  It  is  a  narrow  canon,  picturesque  in  places,  with 
little  spots  of  fertile  soil,  occasional  cottonwood  trees,  and  usually  permanent 
water.  At  the  Bajada  [29:27]  the  river  sinks  nearly  always  during  early  sum¬ 
mer,  and  a  plateau  5  miles  wide  spreads  out  to  the  west,  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Pena  Blanca  [28:92];  northwards  it  extends 
not  more  than  4  miles,  being  encompassed  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  high  and 
very  abrupt  mesa  from  which  rises  the  cone  of  the  Tetilla  peak  [29:4].  At 
the  Bajada  [29:26]  the  slope  of  this  mesa  is  almost  vertical,  and  about  five 
hundred  feet  high.  Where  the  stream  makes  its  southwestern  angle,  creta¬ 
ceous  rocks  are  exposed  in  snow-white  strata.  Above  them  tower  lava  and 
trap,  black,  craggy,  and  chaotic.  To  the  Indian  this  was  and  still  is  an  important 
locality  [29:28],  for  white  alabaster  is  found  there;  a  mineral  that  serves  for 
whitewashing  the  rooms  of  his  pueblo  and  for  the  manufacture  of  his  fetiches. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  therefore  to  meet  opposite  the  little  settlement  of  La 
Bajada  [29:27],  on  the  declivity  sloping  from  the  west  towards  the  bed  of  the 
Santa  Fe  River,  the  ruins  of  the  old  pueblo  of  Tze-nat-ay  [29:29],  as  the  Tanos 
call  it  to-day.5 

i  Diario  del  Sitio  de  Santa  Fe,  fol.  12.  Otermin  makes  a  distinction;  “  Que  so  han  aizado  ios  Indios 
Tanos,  y  Pecos,  Cienega,  y  San  Marcos.”  But  Vargas,  Autos,  fol.  25,  after  having  previously  (fol.  24) 
spoken  of  them  as  attacking  Santa  Fd from  the  south,  and  enumerating  the  four  tribes,  adds:  ‘‘Con 
que  se  pusieren  en  fuga  ios  dichos  Tanos  y  Pecos”.  Escalante  ( Carta,  par.  3)  is  quite  positive:  ‘‘Las 
Queres  de  la  Cienega. ’’—Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  92,  1892. 

:Ibid.,  pp.  91-92. 

3  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Reconnoissance  map,  New  Mexico,  Santa  Clara  sheet,  1892. 

4  Merced  de  la  Bajada,  1695,  MS.  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  97,  and  note. 

5  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  95. 
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Either  [26:26]  or  [26:27]  gives  one  of  the  names  to  [29:29]. 
See  [29:8],  [29:1],  [29:4],  [29:27],  [29:28],  [29:29]. 

[29:26]  (1)  Baha^alcewe  ‘  Bajacla  height’  {Bahcua  <Span.  Bajada,  see 
Span.  (4);  leewe  ‘height’). 

(2)  Cochiti  Mahd<ialidnfeneowetfdtse  ‘  Bajada  descending  place 5 
(Mafidaa  <  Span.  Bajada,  see  Span.  (4);  hdn feneowet fditse  ‘where 
one  descends’). 

(3)  Eng.  Bajada  height.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  La  Bajada  ‘the  descent’  ‘the  steep  slope’.  =Eng.  (3). 
It  is  said  that  the  original  Span,  name  was  La  Majara  ‘the  sheep- 
fold’,  and  the  Cochiti  form  may  be  derived  directly  from  this. 

This  height  gives  the  name  to  Bajada  settlement  [29:27].  The 
main  road  connecting  Santa  Fe  and  Pena  Blanca  [29:92]  descends 
this  height.  “A  high  and  very  abrupt  mesa,  from  which  rises 
the  cone  of  the  Tetilla  peak  [29:4].  At  the  Bajada  [29:26]  the 
slope  of  this  mesa  is  almost  vertical,  and  about  live  hundred  feet 
high”.1  See  [29:27]. 

[29:27]  (1)  Bahama.  (<Span.).  =Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3).  =Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Mahdua.  (<Span.).  =Tewa(l),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Bajada  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti 
(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  La  Bajada  ‘the  descent’  ‘the  steep  slope’.  The  set¬ 
tlement  is  named  from  [29:26],  q.  v.  “The  little  settlement  of 
La  Bajada”.1 

This  is  a  Mexican  hamlet  of  some  two  hundred  inhabitants,  on 
the  north  side  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
mesa  wall  [29:26]  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  See  [29:26],  and 
[29:29]  to  which  either  [26:26]  or  [26:27]  gives  one  of  the  names. 

[29:28]  T  ssegilcuk' ondiwe  ‘place  where  gypsum  rock  is  dug’  (tsajg_/\ 
see  under  Minerals;  leu  ‘rock’  ‘stone’;  Vouchee  ‘where  it  is 
dug’  <Voyf  ‘to  dig’,  ’ iwe  locative). 

See  reference  to  “white  alabaster”  in  the  descriptive  quotation 
from  Bandelier,  under  [29:25],  (2).  The  Tewa  say  that  the  place 
where  mineral  is  obtained  by  them  is  opposite  Bajada  settlement 
[29:27]  at  the  place  indicated.  Cf.  [29:56]. 

[29:29]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  “Tze-nat-ay  ”.2  Bandelier  gives  no  ety¬ 
mology.  None  of  the  Tewa  or  Cochiti  informants  questioned 
knew  this  name.  In  Tewa  tsendf a?iH  means  ‘place  where  the 
eagle  lives’  ( tse  ‘eagle’;  nd  ‘he’;  fa  ‘to  live’;  ’iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix);  this  is  the  phrase  a  Tewa  is  likely  to 
think  of  when  Bandelier’s  name  is  pronounced  to  him.  “Tsina- 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  95,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  95,  96. 
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tay”.1  “Tsinatay”.2  The  name  “Senetu”  (for  Seneta?)  of  the 
Span,  document  Merced  de  la  Bajada,  1695,  is  probably  identical 
with  Tze-nat-ay;  see  the  quotation  from  Bandelier  given  below, 
under  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  “Bajada”.3  So  called  from  [29:26]  or  [29:27]  near 
which  it  is  situated. 

(3)  Span.  Pueblo  Quemado  ‘burnt  pueblo’.  =Eng.  (2). 
“Pueblo  Quemado”.4  “El  Pueblo  Quemado”.5 

Bandelier  says:6 

.  .  .  opposite  the  little  settlement  of  La  Bajada  [29:27],  on  the  declivity  slop¬ 
ing  from  the  west  towards  the  bed  of  the  Santa  Fe  River  [29:8],  the  ruins  of  the 
old  pueblo  of  Tze-nat-ay,  as  the  Tanos  call  it  to-day.  Low  mounds,  in  places 
hardly  distinguishable,  a  faint  depression  indicating  an  estufa,  and  the  usual 
fragments  of  stone  implements,  obsidian,  and  earthenware,  are  all  that  is  left  on 
the  surface.  The  walls  were  of  volcanic  rocks,  rudely  broken,  and  of  rubble. 
It  was  a  village  of  medium  size,  probably  sheltering  500  people.  Its  situation 
was  good  both  for  safety  and  cultivation;  but  timber  was  rather  distant,  and, 
although  the  soil  is  fertile,  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rain  for  moisture. 
Tze-nat-ay  commanded  a  wide  view,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  many-storied 
houses  its  inmates  could  scan  the  plateau  for  fully  20  square  miles.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  canon  [29 :25] ,  from  the  bed  of  the  river  meandering  to  the  north¬ 
west  along  the  base  of  the  mesa,  no  enemy  could  approach  unnoticed  in  the  day¬ 
time.  But  it  w'as  also  a  dreary  spot.  In  summer  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun  was 
reflected  from  the  white  level,  and  when  the  southeast  wind  arose  clouds  of 
sand  and  dust  enveloped  the  village.  .  .  .  Tze-nat-ay  appears  to  have  been 
quite  a  large  pueblo,  and  it  was  probably  three,  if  not  four,  stories  high.  .  .  . 
Tze-nat-ay,  the  Tanos  say,  was  one  of  their  ancient  villages;  but  whether  it 
■was  abandoned  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  I  can  not  determine.  It  is 
also  designated  in  Spanish  as  ‘El  Pueblo  Quemado’,  the  village  that  wras 
burned,  and  such  a  Tanos  village  appears  in  the  list  furnished  by  Onate  in  the 
year  1598. 7  The  ‘Bocas  [see  [29:25]]  de  Senetu’  are  also  mentioned  in  1695, 
though  not  the  ruins.8 

Cf.  .Nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28:77],  [29  :unlocated]. 

[29:30]  Span.  Hoya  Apache,  Hoya  del  Apache  ‘Apache  dell1. 


1  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 

2  Hewett,  Communaut^s,  p.  34,  1908. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  114,  1892. 

<Obediencia  de  San  Juan  Baptista  (1598),  p.  114,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  97,  note. 

6  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  96. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  95-97. 

2  Obediencia  de  San  Juan  Baptista,  p.  114:  “La  Prouincia  de  los  cheres  con  los  Pueblos  de  Castixes 
llamados  Sant  Philepe  y  de  Comitre,  y  el  Pueblo  de  Santo  Domingo  y  Alipoti,  Cochiti;  y  el  de  la  Ci- 
enega  de  Carabajal,  y  el  de  Sant  Marcos,  Sant  Chripstobal,  Santa  Ana,  Ojana,  Quipana,  el  del  Puerito 
y  el  Pueblo  Quemado  ”.  The  name  of  Pueblo  Quemado  is  given  to  several  ruins  in  New  Mexico;  but 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  ab^ve  document  lay  in  or  near  the  Queres  district,  or  in  that  of  the  Tanos.— 
Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

b  Merced,  de  la  Bajada,  1695,  MS.:  “  Y  desde  la  casa  del  Ojito  para  el  oriente  asta  las  Bocas  que  Banian 
de  Senetu”.— Ibid. 
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This  is  a  small  dell  in  the  hills,  traversed  by  the  road  connecting 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109]  and  La  Bajada  settlement  [29:27]. 
It  is  north  or  northwest  of  Span.  Hoya  de  la  Piedra  Parada 
[29:59]. 

[29:31]  Eng.  Pena  Blanca  settlement,  see  [28:92]. 

[29:32]  (1)  'ffuygfim.po  ‘Pecos  River’  (ff  uy[/e,  see  |^9i33j;  V0f  loca¬ 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po  ‘  water5  ‘  river’).  =Eng. 
(4),  Span.  (5). 

(2)  T'anug.e’impo  ‘down-country  river’  ( T’anuge ,  see  [29:33]; 
’’iVf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po  ‘water’  ‘river’). 
This  term  is  a  descriptive  one  and  is  rarely  applied  to  the  Pecos 
River.  T'anugfiyJcqhifu  is  the  regular  Tewa  name  for  [29:31], 
q.  v. 

(3)  Eng.  Pecos  River.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Pecos,  Rio  de  Pecos  ‘Pecos  River’.  =  Tewa  (1)? 
Eng.  (3).  The  river  is  so  called  because  Pecos  Pueblo  [29:33]  was 
situated  on  it. 

It  rises  in  Mora  county,  in  the  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve  [22 :  introduction] , 
and  flows  southeasterly  for  over  400  miles  through  the  Territory  [of  New  Mex¬ 
ico]  and  finally  enters  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas.  Along  its  upper  course  it  is 
a  mountain  stream,  but  in  Guadalupe  county  it  assumes  the  characteristics  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  a  wide,  shifting,  sandy  bed,  cutting  through  bluffs  or 
spreading  over  lowlands,  carrying  an  immense  volume  of  wrater  during  floods, 
seeping  into  the  ground  along  certain  stretches  during  drouth,  but  always  hav¬ 
ing  a  strong  underflow.  .  .  .  The  Pecos  has  a  number  of  long  tributaries,  but 
none  of  them  carries  a  great  volume  of  water,  except  after  heavy  rains  or  during 
flood  season. ' 

See  [29:33]. 

[29:33]  (1)  ffuygj  qyioijceji  ‘pueblo  ruin  down  at  the  place  of  the 
an  unidentified  species  of  bush’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’; 
^  oywiJceji  ‘pueblo  ruin  <fo_ywi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’  postpound) 
This  is  the  common  Tewa  name  for  Pecos.  The  Pecos  people  are 
called  regularly  rffr)j,y[/e’iHtowa  {rffy>yge  ‘Pecos’;  V*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  Iowa  ‘person’  ‘people’). 

(2)  T' anuge’ oywikeji  ‘ down-countiy  place  pueblo  ruin’  (fa  ‘to 
live’;  nu’u  ‘below’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’ oywiJceji  ‘pueblo 
ruin’  <-qyw{  ‘pueblo’,  Tceji  ‘old’  postfix).  This  name  is  merely 
descriptive.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  Pecos,  more  frequently 
to  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39];  it  could  be  applied  to  any  pueblo 
ruin  in  the  “down-country”  region — roughly  speaking,  the  region 
about  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  Pecos  [29:33],  and  Galisteo  [29:39].  Cor¬ 
responding  to  the  use  of  T'anugf qywikeji,  T'anutowa  ‘down- 
country  people’  (fa  ‘to  live’;  nvhc  ‘below’;  towh  ‘person’  ‘peo¬ 
ple’)  is  applied  to  the  Pecos,  the  Galisteo  Tewa,  and  all  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  region  of  the  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  Pecos  [29:33],  and 


1  Land  of  Sunshine,  The  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  37,  1906. 
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Galisteo  [29:39],  no  matter  what  language  they  spoke.  See  Tano 
render  Names  and  Tribes  of  Peoples,  page  576.  “■Tamos”1  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Pecos.  “  A1  gran  Pueblo  de  los  Peccos,  y  es  el  que 
Espejo  llama  la  provincia  de  Tamos”.2  “Tanos”.3 

(3)  Picuris  “Hiuqua  ‘Pecos  Pueblo’ ” 4  (the  q  is  probably  for 
&);  cf.  Isleta  (5).  Picuris  “  Hiu-qu-”  and  Isleta  “Hio-kuo-”  are 
probably  cognate  with  Pecos  Kd-ko-  (Picuris  hiu  ‘stone’  =  Pecos 
led  ‘stone’),  and  one  of  these  or  some  other  Tewa  form  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  “Cicuye”,  etc.,  of  the  early  Span,  writers;  see 
Span.  (19),  below. 

(4)  Picuris  “Peloine  ‘Picuris  people’”4;  this  is  doubtless  the 
Picuris  name  for  the  Piro,  not  for  the  Pecos;  see  Piro  under 
Names  and  Tribes  of  Peoples,  page  575. 

(5)  Isleta  “Hyo-qua-hoon”:5  given  as  the  Isleta  name  for  the 
Pecos  people.  “  Hiokuo'k”.6  Picuris  “Hiu-qu-”  and  Isleta  “  Hio- 
kuo-”  are  probably  cognate  with  Pecos  Kd-ko-  (Picuris  hiu  ‘  stone’ 
=  Pecos  led  ‘stone’),  and  one  of  these  or  some  other  Tiwa  form 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  Cicuye”,  etc.,  of  the  early  Span, 
writers;  see  Span.  (19),  below.  Isleta  “Hiokuo'k”  is  probably 
identical  with  Coronado’s  “Acuique”,  “Cicuique”,  and  similar 
forms;  see  Span.  (19),  below. 

(6)  Isleta  “Sikuve”.7  “Sikuyen”  7  (given  as  name  for  Pecos 
people).  These  Isleta  forms  are  probably  borrowed  from  Span. 
(19),  q.v. 

(7)  Sandia  “Peku”;8  this  is  probably  borrowed  from  Span.  (20). 

(8)  Jemez  Pak  field  of  obscure  etymology  (pa  apparently  =  pd 
‘water’;  kfu  unexplained;  Id  ‘at’  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’,  locative 
postfix).  Pak fuld  expresses  ‘to  Pecos’  ‘at  Pecos’;  ‘from  Pecos’ 
is  expressed  by  postfixing  ’’ese  ‘from’:  Pakfulaiese  ‘from  Pecos’. 
Pecos  is  often  spoken  of  as  Pak fuldveld  (veld  ‘old’).  A  Pecos 
person  is  called  Pfdkfu ,  2+  plu.  Pakfuf\  also  Pdkfutsa’a ,  2+ 
plu.  Pak f  ut said f  (tsai a  ‘person’  ‘people’).  Pakfuld  is  given 
as  the  Jemez  equivalent  of  Pecos  Kdkoad\  see  Pecos  (9).  The 
quoted  forms  given  under  Pecos  (10),  below,  are  probably  really 
not  Pecos  but  Jemez  forms,  and  belong  here.  “  A-cu-lah”,9  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Jemez  form.  “  Aqiu”,10  given  as  Pecos  and  Jemez 

1  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  XV,  p.  123,  1871. 

«  Ofiate  (1698),  ibid.,  XVI,  p.  258. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  126, 1892  (misquoting  Espejo). 

*  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

sLummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  145,  1894. 

®  Hodge,  field  notgSf  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  222,  1910). 

7  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  1879. 

8  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  222. 

8  Simpson,  Recon  Navajo  Country,  143,  1850. 

io  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  114,  1881. 
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name.  “Agin”,1  given  as  Jemez  name.  “A-q’iu”,2  “A-gu-yu”,3 
“Aqui”,4  “Agiu”,4  “Pa-cuil-a”,5  “P’a-tyu-la”,6  “P’a-qu-lab”,7 
“P’a-qu-lak”.8 

(9)  Pecos  Eako.id  ‘place  down  where  the  stone  is  on  top’  (lea 
‘stone’  =  Jernez  1c fd’d  ‘stone’;  Ico  ‘on  top’  =  Jemez  1c  fo  ‘on  top’; 
i,d  ‘over  at’  ‘down  at’ =  Jemez  Id,  used  like  Tewa  ge).  The  in¬ 
formant  is  Pablo  Toya  of  Jemez.  Why  this  name  was  given  he 
does  not  know.  This  is  given  as  the  ancient  Pecos  name  of  Pecos 
Pueblo,  the  Jemez  equivalent  for  which  is  Pdkfuld ;  see  Jemez  (8) 
and  Pecos  (10).  Kdlco-  is  probably  cognate  with  Picuris  “Hiu- 
qu-”  and  Isleta  “Hio-kuo-”  (Picuris  hiu  ‘stone’  =  Pecos  lea 
‘stone’).  ‘Pecos  person’  was  called  Kalco ,  2+  plu.  Kalco f;  also 
Kalcotsa’d,  2  +  plu.  Ealcotsa’a f  ( tsa'a  ‘  person  ’  ‘ people  ’) .  “ K’ok'-o- 
ro-t’u'-yu  ”. 6  This  is  apparently  for  Kdkoadtoju  ‘  down  at  the  pueb¬ 
lo  where  the  stone  is  on  top’  (Kdlcoad,  see  above;  to  ‘pueblo’;  ju 
‘ down  at’). 

(10)  Alleged  Pecos  forms  which  are  really  Jemez  forms;  see 
Pecos  (9)  and  Jemez  (8),  above.  “Aqiu”,9  given  as  Pecos  and 
Jemez  name  for  Pecos;  it  is  really  intended  for  Jemez  Pakfu 
‘Pecos  Indian’;  see  Jemez  (9),  above.  “Acuye”,9  given  as 
probably  the  proper  name  for  “Cicuye”;  see  Span.  (19),  below. 
“Paequiu”,10“Pae-quiua-la”,10  “Aqui”,4  “Aquiu”,10  “Pe-Kush”,8 
given  as  the  name  of  the  Pecos  for  themselves;  for  J emez  Pah  fu f , 
2  +  plu.  of  Jemez  Pak fu  ‘Pecos  persons’. 

(11)  Pecos  “Tshi-quit-e,  or  Tzi-quit-e”.11  “Tshi-quit-e,  or 
Tzi-quit-e”.10  “Tshi-quit-e”.12  “Tshiquite”.13  Bandelier  writes 
as  follows: 

Tshi-quit-6,  or  Tzi-quit-d,  according  as  the  sounds  are  clearly  or  less  clearly 
pronounced  by  the  Indians  of  Jemez  or  the  remaining  Pecos,  is  the  Ci-cuic, 
Ci-cui-ye,  A-cuique,  of  Coronado  and  his  chroniclers.  The  name  ‘Aquiu’,  or 
‘Paequiu’,  which  I  heard  given  to  the  Pecos  in  the  year  1880,  is  ‘Pae-quiua-la’. 
It  applies  to  the  Pecos  tribe  [sic] ,  but  the  proper  name  of  the  great  village 
which  Coronado  saw,  and  where  the  old  church  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  ‘Tshi-quit-e’,  or  ‘Tzi-quit-e’.  I  have  this  information 
direct  from  the  PecosTndians  living  to-day  at  Jemez,  some  of  whom  dwelt  in 
the  old  village  up  to  1840. 14 


I  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  20, 1881. 

2Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Bull.,  I,  p.  18,  1883. 

3  Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  p.  201,  1885. 

4Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  53,  1889  (misquoting  Bandelier). 

5  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  216,  1892. 

6  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.  pt.  2,  p.  221,  1910). 

7Hewett  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  vi,  p.  430,  1904. 

3  Hewett,  Communaut4s,  p.  36,  1908. 

9  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  114,  1881. 

“Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  127,  note,  1890. 

II  Ibid,  p.  127. 

uibid.,  pt.  n,  pp.  118,  125,  1892. 

13 Ibid.,  pp.  127,  133. 

uibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  127  and  note. 
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This  information  seems  to  be  as  incorrect  as  Bandelier’s 
“Aqiu”,  etc.,  of  Pecos  (10),  above.  Bandelier  was  evidently 
seeking’  an  Indian  word  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  forms 
quoted  under  Span.  (19),  below.  He  thought  first  that  “Aqiu” 
explained  these  forms,  later  that  “Tshi-quit-e”  did.  The  forms 
are,  however,  evidently  corruptions  of  the  Tiwa  name  of  Pecos. 
“Tshi-quit-e”  may  be  a  Pecos  name  for  Pecos,  but  Pablo  Toya, 
of  Pecos  descent,  and  other  reliable  old  Indians  of  Jemez,  while 
lacking  the  knowledge  of  Pecos  possessed  by  Bandelier’s  inform¬ 
ants  of  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  state  that  they  have  never  heard 
any  such  name  and  are  unable  to  explain  it  or  to  etjmiologize  it. 

(12)  Cochiti  PaejoP  ona,  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  (13),  Santa  Ana  (15),  Laguna  (16),  Keresan  (17).  Cf. 
Span.  (20).  This  and  the  other  Keresan  forms  were  perhaps  long- 
ago  borrowed  from  the  Jemez  form;  cf.  Psejok'ona  and  Jemez 
Pdk fuld.  ‘Pecos  people’  are  called  PxjoPohamse,  (mse  ‘people’). 
PV-a-ku’:1  Mr.  Hodge  states  that  this  is  his  Cochiti  form. 
“Pe-a-ku”.2 

(13)  Santo  Domingo  PsejoFona  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Co¬ 

chiti  (12),  Santa  Ana  (15),  Laguna  (16),  Keresan  (17).  Cf.  Span. 
(20).  “Pe-a-go”.3 

(14)  Sia  “Pe-ko”.3  This  is  either  borrowed  from  Span.  (20),  or 
is  a  spelling  of  a  form  of  the  Keresan  name. 

(15)  Santa  Ana  “Peahko”.4  “Pe-a-ko”.3  =  Cochiti  (12), 

Santo  Domingo  (13),  Laguna  (16),  Keresan  (17).  Cf.  Span.  (20). 

(16)  Laguna  “Peakuni”. 4  “ Peakunimi”: 4  given  as  name  for 

the  Pecos  people.  “Pe-a-hu-ni”.3  =  Cochiti  (12),  Santo  Domingo 
(13),  Santa  Ana  (15),  Keresan  (17).  Cf.  Span.  (20). 

(17)  Keresan  (dialect  not  stated,  but  probably  Cochiti)  “  Pae- 
yoq'ona”.5  “Pae-qo”.5  “Paego”.6  “Payoqona”7  “Pago”.7 
“Pa-yo-go-na”.8  All  of  the  above  correspond  perhaps  to  the 
Cochiti  form.  =  Cochiti  (12),  Santo  Domingo  (13),  Santa  Ana 
(15),  Laguna  (16).  Cf.  Span.  20. 

(18)  Eng.  Pecos.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (20). 

(19)  “Cicuye”,  etc.  The  following  forms  are  probably  spell¬ 
ings  or  compositions  of  the  Tiwa  name  for  Pecos;  see  Picuris  (3), 
Isleta  (5),  above.  Isleta  (6)  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  Span. 
(19).  “Ticuique”.9  “Tienique”.9  “Acuique”.10  “Cicuique”.11” 

1  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  220,  1910. 

2  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  36,  1908. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Etbn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  221,  1910). 

3  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers ,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  114,  note,  1881. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

2  Bandelier  in  New  York  Staatszeitung ,  June  28,  1885. 

3  Bandelier  in  Rev.  d’  Ethnograplde ,  p.  203,  1886. 

9  Jaramillo  (cot.  1540)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xiv,  p.  309,  1870. 

10  Coronado  (1541),  ibid.,  p.  325. 

n  Ibid.,  p.  323. 
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“Cieuic”.1  “Suco”.2  “Chichuich”3  (Italian  spelling?).  “Ci- 
cuich”4  (Italian  spelling?).  “Ciquique”.5  “Cicuye”.6  “Ci- 


cuica 


55  7 


“Tichuico”.7 

44  , 


4  cn 


Cycuyo”.8  “Cicuyo”.8  “Cicuick”.9 
“Cicui”.10  “Coquite”.11  “Ticuic”.12  “Cicoua”.13  “Cicuyan 
Indians”;14  applied  to  the  Pecos  Indians.  “Sikoua”.15 *  “Ci- 
cu}^a”.13  “Cicuye”.10  “Circuic”.17  “Cicuio”.18  “Cicuie”.19 
Cicuiq”.20 


(20)  Span.  Pecos.  This  is  probably  derived  from  the  Keresan 
forms,  as  suggested  by  Hewett21  and  Hodge.22  The  final  s  of  Pecos 
is  the  s  of  the  Span,  plural,  and  as  Hewett  states,23  the  full  Span, 
name  for  the  pueblo  is  “el  pueblo  de  los  Pecos.”  The  form  Pecos 
has,  however,  become  used  for  both  sing,  and  plu.;  cf.  Taos  [8:45] 
and  Bandelier’s  usage  of  Tanos  (under  Names  of  Tribes  and 
Peoples,  page  576.)  “Pecos”.24  .“Peccos”.25  “Peicj”.26 
“Peici”.27  “Piecis”.28  “Peicis”.29  “Nuestra  Senora  de  Pe¬ 
cos”.30  “N.  Senora  de  Pecos”.31  “N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Pe¬ 

cos”.32  “Pagos”.33  “Peco”.34  “Pegoa”.34  “Pecas”.35  “Nues¬ 
tra  Senora  de  los  Angeas  de  Pecos  ”.36  “  Nuesti-a  Senora  de  Poreiun- 
cula  de  los  Angeles  de  Pecos”.37  “N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Tecos”. 38 


'Gomara  (1554)  quoted  by  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  p.455,  1600,  repr.  1810. 

2Galvano  (1563)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,  p.  227,  1862  (applied  also  to  Acueo=Acoma). 

3  Zaltieri,  map  (1566)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Amer.,  II,  p.  451,  1886. 

4  Ramusio,  Nay.  et  Viaggi,  III,  p.  465,  map,  1565. 

3  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  In&d.,  xv,  p.  123,  1871. 

6  Castaneda  (1596)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  p.  67, 1838. 

7  Wytfiiet,  Hist,  des  Indes,  p.  114,  1605. 

8  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  99,  1630. 

8  Heylyn,  Cosmography,  p.  967,  1703. 

10  Barcia,  Ensayo,  p.  21, 1723. 

11  Mota- Padilla  (1742),  Conq.  N.  Galicia,  pp.  164,165,  1870. 

I2Vaugondy,  map  Amdrique,  1778. 

13  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  p.  39,  1854. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

15 Ibid.,  p.  40. 

16 Simpson,  in  Trans.  Amer.  Geog.  Soc.,  v,  map,  1874. 

17  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,  p.  227,  1862. 

18  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  135,  1889. 

19  Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mex.,  p.  52,  1891. 

20  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  118,  1892. 

21  Hewett,  Communaute,  p.  36,  1908. 

22  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  220,  1910. 

23  Hewett,  op.  cit. 

240nate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  109,  1871;  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

“Onate,  op.  cit.,  p.  258. 

26  Linschoten,  Descrip,  de  l’Amerique,  map  1,  1638. 

27  Sanson,  L’Amdrique,  map,  p.  27,  1657. 

^Blaeu,  Atlas,  xn,  p.  62,  1667. 

29  De  l’Isle,  map  Amdr.  Septentrionale,  1700. 

“fD’Anville,  map  Amdr.  Sept,,  1746. 

31  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  6, 1776. 

32  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37, 1883. 

33  Falconer  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xm,  p.  216,  1843. 

34  Miihlenpfordt,  Mejico,  II,  p.  528,  1844. 

35  Edwards,  Campaign,  map,  1847. 

36  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

37  Bandelier  in  Ausland,  p.  814, 1882. 

38 Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  p.  599,  1882  (misquoting  Meline). 
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(21)  Span.  “Santiago”.1 

(22)  Span.  “Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles  de  Porciuncula”.2 
“Nuestra  Senora  de  Pecos”.3  “N.  Senora  de  Pecos”.4  “N.  S. 
de  los  Angeles  de  Pecos”.5  “Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeas  de 
Pecos".6  “Nuestra  Senora  de  Porciuncula  de  los  Angeles  de 
Pecos”.7  “N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Tecos”.8  “Los  Angeles”.9 

The  history  of  Pecos  is  discussed  in  various  works.  See 
Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  pp.  127-28,  1890,  and  pt.  n,  chap. 
hi,  1892;  Hewett  in  Amer.  Anthr .,  vi,  1904;  Hewett,  Com- 
munautes,  pp.  34-37,  1908.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts 
are  brought  out  in  the  following: 

The  greatest  pueblo  of  them  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe  was  the  settle¬ 
ment  known  as  Cicuye,  just  on  the  boundary  almost  between  Santa  Fe  and 
San  Miguel  Counties.  This  is  the  pueblo  of  Pecos.  It  contained  at  one  time 
not  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  could  muster  an  army  of  not  less  than  500 
warriors  This  pueblo  died  out  about  five  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
Americans,  the  last  of  the  Pecos  going  to  their  kinsmen,  the  Indians  of  Jemez.10 

Hewett  (following  Hodge)  fixes  the  date  of  the  abandonment  of 
Pecos  as  August,  1838. 11  According  to  a  tradition  learned  by  the 
present  writer  at  Jemez,  there  were  only  about  a  dozen  Indians 
left  at  the  time  of  evacuation,  and  these  went  to  Sandia  Pueblo 
[29:100],  where  they  were  well  received  and  lived  for  a  few  days, 
but  finding  that  they  could  not  get  along  well  with  the  Sandia 
people,  they  went  to  Jemez  [27:35].  One  or  two  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:105].  Why  the 
Pecos  refugees  did  not  go  directly  to  Jemez  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  for  the  Pecos  and  Jemez  languages  are  as  closely  related 
as  Danish  and  Swedish,  while  the  Sandia  language,  though  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  stock,  is  unintelligible  to  a  Pecos.  Strangely 
enough,  Bandelier  records  a  San  Felipe  (?)  tradition  that  three 
refugees  from  Kuapa  [28:61]  first  applied  to  the  Indians  of  Sandia 
for  hospitality,  but  were  coldly  received  and  thereupon  went  to 
the  Tanos;  see  Bandelier,  Final  Report ,  pt.  n,  p.  188,  1892 
(quoted  under  [29:66]).  Mr.  Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  in 
September,  1895,  he  was  told  by  Jose  Miguel  Peco,  or  Zu-wa-ng', 
a  native  of  Pecos  and  a  very  old  man,  that  the  remnant  of  the 
tribe  numbered  only  five  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  Pecos, 

1  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p.  259,  1871. 

2  Vetancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  hi,  p.  323,  1871. 

3  D’Anville,  map  Am4r.  Sept.,  1746. 

4  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776. 

6  Alencapter.  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.37,  1883. 

s  Ward  in  lnd.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868, 

7  Bandelier  in  Ausland,  p.  815,  1882. 

3  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  p.  599,  1882  (misquoting  Meline). 

9  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,  1889. 

10  R.  E.  Twitched  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican ,  Sept.  22,  1910. 

11  Communautes,  p.  37,  1908. 
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which,  as  stated,  occurred  in  1838,  or,  according  to  the  aged 
informant,  the  year  after  the  murder  of  Governor  Perez. 

The  last  surviving  Pecos  born  at  Pecos  Pueblo  is  Agustin 
Pecos,  called  in  Pecos  and  Jemez  < Vwijd  ‘fly’,  who  lives  at  Jemez. 
He  is  very  old  and  deaf.  There  are  several  other  persons  at 
Jemez  who  are  full  or  part  Pecos  in  blood  and  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Pecos  language. 

The  Pecos  had  much  contact  with  the  Comanche.  Many  of 
them  spoke  Comanche  as  well  as  their  own  tongue,  and  there  was 
much  Comanche  blood  in  the  tribe. 

The  difference  in  language  testifies  that  the  Jemez  and  Pecos 
had  been  separated  for  several  centuries  before  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans.  Notice  that  the  following  migration  traditions  do 
not  state  that  the  Jemez  and  Pecos  were  formerly  one  people: 
“The  Pecos  declare  that  they  came  into  their  valley  from  the 
southeast,  but  that  they  originated  in  the  north  and  shifted  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  Jemez  say  that  their  origin  was  in  the 
northeast,  whence  they  slowly  drifted  into  the  Jemez  Valley.”1 

Several  pueblo- ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Pecos  are  claimed  to 
have  been  the  villages  of  Pecos-speaking  Indians.2  “Probably 
more  than  one  village  was  inhabited  by  the  Pecos  three  hundred 
years  ago.”3  Pecos  gives  the  name  to  several  places  or  features: 
Pecos  River  [29:32],  Pecos  National  Forest  [22: introduction], 
Pecos  Balcly  [22:  unlocated],  and  Pecos  settlement  [29 :  unlocated]. 

[29:34]  (1)  Tanuge’iykohu’u ,  T'anukoJai’u  ‘down-country  barranca 
arroyo’  (T  anuge,  see  [Large  Features]),  page  104;  kohu’u  ‘ar- 
ro37o  with  barrancas’  < ko  ‘barranca’,  hii’u  ‘large  groove’ 
‘arroyo’.  With  this  name  cf.  [29:32],  [29:33],  and  [29:39]. 

(2)  Picuris  “ Soimelipaane  ‘Galisteo  Creek’”.4  The  last  part 
of  the  name  is  evidently  pah  and  ‘water’  ‘river’  <pd  ‘water’ 
‘river’,  ’’and  gender  and  number  postfix. 

(3)  Cochiti  Kwetfenahd  ‘southeast  river’  ( kwe  ‘ south ’;£  fena 
‘river’;  ha  ‘east’). 

(4)  Eng.  Galisteo  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  Galisteo,  Arroyo  de  Galisteo  ‘Galisteo 
Creek’.  =Eng.  (4).  It  is  named  from  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin 
[29:39],  which  lies,  according  to  Bandelier,  not  on  Galisteo  Creek, 
but  on  the  tributary  Arroyo  de  Los  Angeles  [29:44],  and  from 
Galisteo  settlement  [29:40],  which  lies  on  Galisteo  Creek. 
“Arroyo  de  Galisteo”.5 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  128,  1890. 

2  See  ibid.,  pt.  n,  chap,  in,  1892,  and  Hewett  in  Amer.  Anthr.,vi,  No.  4,  July-Sept.,  1901. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit.  pt.  i,  p.  128. 

-‘Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

6  Bandelier,  op. cit.,  pt.  n,  p.  181. 
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The  upper  course  of  this  creek  is  the  canyon  [29:37].  The 
freshets  of  the  creek  have  damaged  villages  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
Indians;  see  under  [28:109].  For  this  reason  Bandelier  speaks 
of  it  as  the  “dangerous  Arroyo  de  Galisteo”.1  See  [29:39], 
[29:40],  [29:44]. 

[29:35]  (1)  Eng.  Glorieta  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Glorieta  ‘little  glory ’.  =Eng.  (1). 

When  or  wh}!  this  name  was  applied  the  writer  has  been  unable 
to  discover.  It  was  already  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  battle  at 
Glorieta  in  1862.  See  [29:37]. 

[29:36]  (1)  Penas  Negras  Pueblo  ruin.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Penas  Negras  ‘black  rocks’.  =  Eng.  (1).  “Penas 
Negras”.2  The  name  is  said  to  be  given  because  of  the  presence 
of  black  cliffs  in  the  vicinity. 

I  know  of  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  south  and  east  of  the  Arroyo  Hondo 
[29:17]  nearer  than  those  at  Penas  Negras,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lamy 
[29:38],  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Eailroad.3  , 

The  ruin  at  Penas  Negras,  8  miles  south-southeast  of  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  I  have  only  seen,  not  explored.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  of  a  small 
communal  pueblo.  A  considerable  collection  of  relics  from  this  locality  was  made 
by  a  Mr.  Cole,  and  is  at  present  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Santa 
Fe.  Incidentally  I  learned  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewa]  (or  Tanos)  claim  the 
pueblo  at  Penas  Negras  as  belonging  to  their  ancestors.  It  lies  on  an  eminence 
west  of  the  Pecos  road,  near  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  a  fair  view  to  the 
southwest,  and  there  is  a  spring  in  its  vicinity.4 

The  present  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  learning  any  Tewa 
name  for  this  ruin. 

[29:37]  (1)  Pvmpojehu’u  ‘heart  water  meet  arroyo’  (piy f  ‘heart’ 
‘middle’;  po  ‘water’  ‘river’  ‘creek’;  ye  ‘to  meet’  ‘to  form  a 
confluence’;  hu'u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’  ‘canyon’).  This 
canyon  is  always  called  hu’u,  never  tsiH  ‘canyon’.  The  Tewa  of 
the  present  day  are  unable  to  explain  fully  the  meaning  of  this 
name  and  do  not  know  why  it  is  applied. 

(2)  Eng.  Apache  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Eng.  Lamy  Canyon.  So  called  because  Lamy  settlement 
[29:30]  is  at  the  mouth  of  it. 

(4)  Glorieta  Canyon.  So  called  because  Glorieta  [29:35]  is 
in  the  canyon. 

(5)  Span.  Canon  Apache,  Canon  de  los  Apaches  ‘Apache 
Canyon’.  Why  this  name  is  given  is  explained  in  the  quotation 
below. 

This  is  the  deep  canyon  of  upper  Galisteo  Creek  [29 :34],  which 
extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Glorieta  [29:35]  to  that  of  Lamy 
[29 :38]. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  88,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  91,  97. 


s  Ibid.,  91. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  97. 
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Apache  Canon  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  canons  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  having  a  history  dating  back  three  centuries  or  more,  yet  few 
people  look  upon  it  as  possessing  more  than  a  great  scenic  attraction.  They 
gaze  on  its  massive  granite  walls  sculptured  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  by 
the  erosion  of  centuries,  yet  its  name  means  nothing  to  them.  Apache  Canon 
was  for  three  centuries  a  stronghold  of  the  tribe  that  gave  it  a  name.  From 
Canoncito  [29:42]  for  40  miles  to  the  southwest  the  country  is  covered  with  a 
growth  of  pinon  and  cedar  that  offered  shelter  to  the  roving  bands  of  Apache 
Indians  that  lurked  along  its  precipices.  It  was  their  custom  to  appear  along 
the  top  of  the  eastern  wall  overlooking  the  deep  abyss  and  spy  on  the 
approaching  caravan  coming  through  from  Canoncito  [29:42]  or  Glorieta 
[29:35]  and  ambush  the  travelers  in  the  heavier  growth  of  the  canon  floor. 
These  raids  wTere  an  infliction  upon  the  Governments  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States  in  turn,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  hero,  John  M. 
Chivington,  laid  his  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Sibley’s  brigade  by  studying 
this  famous  canon,  and  because  of  its  name  Sibley’s  brigade  never  made  a 
move,  coming  in  sight  from  Santa  Fe  or  going  out  of  sight  from  Canoncito 
[29:42]  into  Apache  canon,  but  that  it  was  immediately  reported  to  Chiving¬ 
ton,  who  was  camped  wTith  the  mounted  company  and  twro  infantry  companies 
of  his  regiment  a  short  distance  out  cf  Glorieta  [29:35]-  From  the  advantages 
that  I  have  hinted  at  is  it  not  apparent  that  Chivington  did  do  what  he  could 
on  March  27,  1862,  to  capture  the  entire  advance  of  Sibley’s  brigade,  and  next 
day,  the  28th,  defeated  at  Glorieta  [29:35]  Sibley’s  main  force,  besides  burn¬ 
ing  all  of  the  Confederate  supplies  at  Canoncito  [29:42]?* 

The  Tewa  inform  the  present  writer  that  it  was  not  Apache, 
but  Comanche,  who  lurked  about  this  canyon  in  earlier  times. 
The  name  Apache  Canyon  was,  however,  certainly  in  use  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  probably  used  in  Span,  long 
before  that  time.  Bandelier  does  not  mention  the  canyon  under 
any  name:  “Lamy  [29:38]  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  pass 
through  wThich  the  railroad  emerges  from  the  Pecos  valley.”1 2 
See  [29:34],  [29:35],  [29:42]. 

[29:38]  (1)  Eng.  Lamy  settlement.  (See  map  29A,  on  which  are  indi¬ 
cated  sites  of  a  number  of  Tano  Tewa  pueblo  ruins.)  =Span. 
(2).  Named  after  Archbishop  Juan  [Jean]  B.  Lamy,  first  arch¬ 
bishop  of  New  Mexico,  who  occupied  the  archiepiscopal  see  from 
1875  to  1885.  The  name,  of  French  origin,  is  usually  pronounced 
in  Eng.  levrni. 

(2)  Span.  Lamy.  =Eng.  (1).  The  name  is  pronounced  in 
Span,  either  land  or  leimi. 

Lamy  is  at  the  junction  of  the  branch  railroad  connecting  with 
Santa  Fe  city  [29 :5]  and  the  main  line.  It  has  a  station,  a  hotel, 
a  couple  of  stores,  and  a  considerable  Mexican  population.  It 
lies  just  below  the  canyon  [29:37],  to  which  it  gives  one  of  the 
names.  There  is  said  to  be  a  small  house  ruin  somewhere  at 
Lamy  “on  the  north  side  of  the  [which?]  railroad  track;”  see 
Nameless  ruin  at  Lamy  [29:38],  [29: unlocated]. 


1  James  A.  Crank  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican ,  Mar.  11,  1912. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  100,  1892. 
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PLAT  OF  THE  SAN  CRISTOVAL  OR 
E.  W.  EATON  GRANT 
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[29:39]  (1)  T'anuge  qyw\keji  ‘down-country  place  pueblo  ruin’ 

(T  anuge ,  see  [Large  Features],  page  104;  ’ oyw\keji  ‘pueblo  ruin’ 
K'or/wv1  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’  postpound).  This  name  is  merely  de¬ 
scriptive,  and  might  be  applied  to  any  or  all  the  pueblo  ruins  in  the 
region  called  T'cvnuge  [Large  Features],  p.  104,  butit  is  applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  Galisteo  ruin  [29:39]  and  frequently  also  to  Pecos  Pueblo 
ruin  [29:33].  In  the  eighteenth  century  Galisteo  was  still  inhab¬ 
ited  by  southern  or  “Tano”  Tewa;  see  under  Names  of  Tribes 
and  Peoples,  page  576.  It  was  the  most  important  and  at  last 
the  only  pueblo  of  the  southern  Tewa,  and  is  always  spoken  of  as 
having  been  their  chief  pueblo.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  that 
Galisteo  Pueblo  was  always  considered  to  be  the  T' anuge!  oywi 
par  excellence.  Galisteo  Pueblo  was  usually  understood  under 
the  name  TK anuge  oywi  when  no  other  southern  Tewa  pueblo  was 
specified.  The  Tewa  informants  think  it  probable  that  T'anuge- 
’ oywi  had  also  another  Tewa  name  which  applied  to  it  only,  but 
such  a  name,  if  it  ever  existed,  appears  to  be  no  longer  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  surviving  Tewa.  The  writer  obtained  the  name 
T'anuge  at  all  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  villages  except  Tesuque, 
and  also  from  an  old  Tano  Tewa  woman  living  at  Santo  Domingo, 
whose  parents  used  to  live  at  the  place.  Schoolcraft1  appears  to 
be  the  first  to  publish  the  Tewa  name  and  meaning.  He  incor¬ 
porates  a  note  by  the  translator  (evidently  Buckingham  Smith, 
according  to  Mr.  Hodge)  as  follows: 

These  passages  [from  the  Diary  of  Francisco  Garc6s,  1775-76]  were  read  in 
the  Spanish  to  Jose  Maria,  an  educated  Indian  of  New  Mexico,  a  Tejua,  visit¬ 
ing  “Washington  this  summer  [1854?] ;  who,  after  conversing  a  moment  with  his 
companions  in  their  native  tongue,  stated  that  they  had  the  knowledge,  from 
tradition,  that  a  part  of  the  people  of  Galisteo,  a  long  time  ago,  went  to  Moqui, 
and  others  to  Santa  Domingo  .  .  .  Galisteo,  he  continued,  is  a  ruin;  its  Indian 
name  is  Tanoque;  the  translation  is,  ‘  the  lower  settlement.’  The  language  they 
spoke  was  very  like  ours,  but  not  the  same. 

The  name  really  means  of  course,  ‘  down-country  place’,  of  which 
the  rendering  given  is  a  good  free  translation.  “Ta-ge-uing-ge”:2 
given  as  Tano  Tewa  name.  “T’a-ge  Uing-ge”:3  given  as  the 
Tano  Tewa  name.  “  Tage-uingge  ” : 4  given  as  the  Tano  Tewa 
name.  “Tage  -  unge.”5 *  “Tan  -  ge  -  win  -ge”.8  “Tagewinge”.7 
“Tanage”.8 

1  Indian  Tribes,  in,  p.  298, 1853. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890. 

8 Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  100,  1892. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

6  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221, 1893. 

8  Cushing  in  Johnson’s  Encyclopedia,  art.  Tanoan,  1900. 

7  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 

8  Hewett,  Communaut&s,  pp.  32,  38,  1908. 
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(2)  Eng.  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin.  (<Span.)  =Span.  (o). 

(3)  “Ximena”,  etc.  Bandelier1  attempts  to  identify  this  name 
with  [29:39].  “Ximena”.2  “Jimena”.3  “Kimena”.4  “Xi- 
mera”.1 

(4)  Span.  “San  Lucas”. 5  This  means  Saint  Luke.  Bandelier6 
attempts  to  identify  this  also  with  [29:39]. 

(5)  Span.  Galisteo.  —Eng.  (2).  Of  this  name  Bandelier  says: 

“What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Galisteo,  I  am  ignorant”.7 
“Glisteo”.8  “Galisteo”.9  “Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo”:10  this 
was  the  mission  name  before  1706.  “  Santa  Maria  de  Galisteo”  :X1 

this  was  one  of  the  mission  names  from  1706.  “Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Remedios  de  Galisteo”:12  this  was  one  of  the  mission  names 
afterl706.  “S*11,  Cruz  de  Galisteo”.13  “Galisteo”.14  “  Calisteo”.15 
“Galiste”.18  “Calixteo”.17  “  Calixto”.18  “Gallisteo”.19 

(6)  Span.  “  Santa  Ana”.20 

(7)  Span.  “Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo”:10  this  means  ‘holy  cross 
of  Galisteo’  and  was  the  mission  name  before  1706.  Sto>  Cruz  de 
Galisteo”.13 

(8)  Span.  “Santa  Maria  de  Galisteo”:11  this  means  ‘ Saint  Mary 

of  Galisteo’  and  was  one  of  the  mission  names  from  1706.  “S^* 

Maria”.13  “ S1,  Maria”.21  “ Sta>  Mario”.22  “Nuestra de  Senora de 
los  Remedios  de  Galisteo”:12  this  means  ‘Our  Lady  of  the  Reme¬ 
dies  of  Galisteo’  and  is  one  of  the  mission  names  from  1706. 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  122, 1892. 

2  Castaneda  ( ca .  1565)  in  Fourteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Etlin.,  p.623,  1896;  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy., 
IX,  p.  177,  1838. 

3  Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  ia  Conq.,  p.  164,  1742. 

4  Peet  in  Amer.  Antiq.,  xvi,  p.  354, 1895. 

6  Sosa  (1590)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  251,  1871. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  100-101. 

8  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ingd.,  xvi,  p.  258,  1871. 

9  Z&rate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  p.  600,  1882. 

10  Vetancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Hex.,  Ill,  p.  322,  1871. 

11  Cuervo  (1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  228,  1889. 

12  MS.  of  1720  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  v,  p.  194, 1890. 

13D’Anville,  map  AmOrique  Septentrionale,  1746. 

14  Escalante  (ca.  1776)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  ii,  p.  89,  1892. 

15  Vaugondy,  map  Am^rique,  1778. 

18  Alcedo,  Die.  Geogr.,  n,  p.  131, 1787. 

17  KItchin,  map  N.  A.,  1787. 

18  Gussefeld,  Charte  America,  1797. 

19  Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  p.  220, 1854. 

29  Ofiate  (1598)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

21 D’ Anville,  map  N.  A.,  Bolton  ed.,  1752. 

22  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 
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According  to  Bandelier,  this  Tano  Tewa  pueblo  ruin  is  situated 
not  on  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34],  but  on  a  tributary  thereof  called 
Arroyo  de  los  Angeles  or  Arro3To  del  Infierno  [29:44]. 

The  history  of  Galisteo  is  summarized  by  Hodge1  as  follows: 

A  former  Tano  [see  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576]  pueblo  1]-  miles 
northeast  of  the  present  hamlet  [29:40]  of  the  same  name.  .  .  .  Identified  by 
Bandelier  ( Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  122,  1892)  with  the  Ximena  of  Coronado, 
who  visited  the  village  in  1541,  when  it  consisted  of  30  houses.  Galisteo  was 
the  seat  of  a  Franciscan  mission  perhaps  as  early  as  1617— certainly  in  1629 — 
and  in  1680  contained  800  neophytes  and  a  fine  church;  San  Christobal  [29:45] 
was  a  visita  at  this  date.  In  the  revolt  of  the  Pueblos  in  August  of  the  latter 
year  the  Indians  of  Galisteo  killed  the  resident  priest,  besides  the  father  custo¬ 
dian  of  New  Mexico,  the  missionaries  of  San  Marcos  and  Pecos,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  give  warning,  and  several  colonists.  After  the  remaining  Spanish 
colonists  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  the  Tano  of  Galisteo  removed  to 
Santa  Fe  and  erected  a  village  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Palace,  but  were  expelled 
by  Vargas  in  1692.  In  1706  the  town  was  reestablished  with  90  Indians  by  the 
governor  of  the  province  under  the  name  Nuestra  Sehora  de  los  Bemedios  de 
Galisteo,  but  it  was  also  called  Santa  Marfa.  It  remained  an  inconsiderable 
village  until  between  1782  and  1794,  when  the  inhabitants,  decimated  by  small¬ 
pox  and  by  the  persistent  hostilities  of  the  Comanche,  removed  to  Santo 
Domingo  pueblo  [29:109],  where  their  descendants  still  live,  preserving  the 
language  of  their  ancestors  and  in  part  their  tribal  autonomy.  At  one  time, 
according  to  Bandelier,  Galisteo  probably  had  a  population  of  1,000.  In  1712 
it  numbered  110  souls;  in  1748,  50  families,  and  but  52  souls  in  1782,  just  before 
its  abandonment. 

Galisteo  is  treated  by  Bandelier. 2 

There  are  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [29:109]  a  few  descendants 
of  Galisteo  Indians  who  remember  some  of  the  Galisteo  Tewa 
language.  How  many  there  are  and  whether  they  still  preserve 
their  tribal  autonomy  are  subjects  very  difficult  to  investigate, 
owing  to  the  hostility  and  reticence  of  the  Santo  Domingo  In¬ 
dians.  While  at  Santo  Domingo  in  1908  the  writer  succeeded  in 
interviewing  an  old  woman,  but  only  for  about  two  minutes,  for 
her  fears  soon  got  the  best  of  her  and  she  commanded  him  to 
leave  the  house  lest  she  be  flogged  by  the  governor  for  giving  him 
information;  the  door  was  locked  during  the  rest  of  his  stay 
at  Santo  Domingo.  The  old  woman  stated  that  both  her  father 
and  mother  were  born  at  Galisteo.  She  recalled  the  Galisteo 
words  with  some  hesitation  and  pronounced  some  of  them  with  a 
noticeably  Keresan  accent.  It  is  pure  good  fortune  that  the 
vocabulary  was  obtained.  In  all,  13  words  were  recorded,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

4  Handbook  Inds,  pt.  1,  pp.  481-82,  1907. 

2  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  100-03,  1892. 
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Galisteo  Tewa 

Ordinaey  Rio  Gbande  Tewa 

English 

1.  Tanuge 

T'anvge 

Galisteo 

2.  We  '>y,mse? 

We  'y/mse 

Where  are  you  1 

3.  Tewa  (given  as 

Tewa 

Tewa 

name  of  lan¬ 

guage  former¬ 

1 

ly  spoken  at 

Galisteo) 

4.  jija 

jija 

mother 

5.  taaa 

tcua 

father 

6.  Tanutowa 

Tanutowa 

Tano  person 

7.  ’ osoge 

’’osoge 

you  1  sit  down! 

8.  t'ayf 

t'ayf 

sun 

9.  ’ agajo  (star?) 

po 

moon 

10.  ’ agajo 

'ago  jo 

star 

11.  wi 

fit 

nose 

12.  weje 

tsi 

eyes 

13.  sqyguiho’o 

szygiaiho'' o 

good-bye 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Galisteo  forms  are  practically  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  villages,  with  exception 
of  Nos.  9, 10, 11, 12, 13.  ’ agajo  and  saygiiiho’ o  show  an  a-  sound 

for  an  e  sound.  ^  agajo  was  given  as  meaning  ‘moon'’,  doubtless 
by  mistake,  wi  ‘nose’  and  weje  ‘eyes’  may  be  the  numerals  for 
‘one’  and  ‘two’,  Tewa  wi  ‘one’,  wije  ‘two’.  Another  woman  of 
Santo  Domingo  talked  a  little  Tewa  to  the  writer,  but  she  had 
evidently  learned  it  from  contact  with  the  Tewa  of  the  existing 
pueblos.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  vocabulary  that 
the  Galisteo  language  was  probably  more  like  the  northern  Rio 
Grande  Tewa  than  the  Pecos  language  was  like  Jemez.  __  The 
woman  called  herself  a  Tewa  and  a  Tano.  This  brief  Galisteo 
vocabulary  appears  to  be  the  first  Tano  vocabulary  obtained,  and 
is  therefore  important.  Hodge  says  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
(October,  1908):  “Regarding  the  Tano  proper,  tve  realty  have 
not  known  anything  about  them,  the  basis  of  their  linguistic 
classification  being  history  and  tradition,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.” 

The  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonso  tell  the  following  story  of  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  Galisteo.  Some  say  that  Pecos  [29:33]  and  not 
Galisteo  is  the  pueblo  to  which  the  story  applies,  but  trustworthy 
informants  deny  this.  Pecos  is  sometimes  also  called  T'anuye; 
hence  the  misunderstanding. 

The  ancient  people  of  Galisteo  had  a  snake,  a  big  one  and  black  one,  which 
they  kept  in  the  estufa.  When  they  went  hunting  and  got  game  of  any  kind, 
they  fed  it  to  him.  Mule-deer,  buffalo,  white-tailed  deer,  antelope,  elk,  rab¬ 
bit,  jackrabbit,  birds — all  these  they  fed  him.  In  return  he  gave  them  any¬ 
thing  that  they  wanted.  Corn,  squashes,  chokecherries,  berries,  yucca  fruit, 
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cactus  fruit,  Tewa  berries,  moccasins,  leggins,  deerskin  shirts  he  gave  them. 
One  morning  they  went  to  look  at  him  and  did  not  find  him.  At  midnight  he 
had  gone  out.  Nobody  had  seen  him  issue,  nobody  knew  in  which  direction 
he  had  gone.  They  found  tracks  leading  to  the  arroyo — big  tracks,  and  they 
followed  them.  They  followed  his  track  along  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34],  where 
he  went  along  the  bed.  They  followed  them  to  the  mouth,  where  the  tracks 
went  into  the  waters  of  the  Ri<$  Grande. 

They  went  back  to  their  pueblo  and  they  held  a  meeting  that  next  night. 
And  the  old  men  said  to  the  old  men:  “The  snake  has  gone.  What  are  we 
going  to  have  of  those  things  which  he  gave  us?  hie  has  gone  away.  Now  we 
also  must  be  going  away.”  And  they  all  went  down  to  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo 
[29:109],  where  they  settled. 

Bandelier  saw  an  Indian  saint-painting-  at  Galisteo. 

There  exist  tc-day  paintings  on  buffalo  hide  executed  by  Indians  of  the 
Pueblos.  I  photographed  in  1882  a  picture  of  “Nuestra  Seiiora  cle  Begonia”  at 
Galisteo  [29:40],  which  bore  the  date  of  1808.  Artistically,  these  paintings  are 
worthless,  still  they  indicate  progress  over  the  decorations  of  pottery.1 

Galisteo  Pueblo  [29:39]  was  abandoned  sometime  between  1782 
and  1794  on  account  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Comanche  and  the 
presence  of  smallpox.2 

See  [29:40],  [29:34],  [29:44],  [29:45],  and  Tano  (Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576). 

[29:40]  (1)  Eng.  Galisteo  settlement.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Galisteo,  see  [29:39]. 

This  is  the  present  Mexican  village  of  Galisteo,  lj  miles  west 
of  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39].  How  old  this  settlement  is  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn.  See  [29:39],  [29:34],  [29:44]. 

[29:41]  (1)  San  Cristobal  Arroyo.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  San  Cristobal  ‘Saint  Christopher  gulch b 
=  Eng.  (1).  “Arroyo  de  San  Cristobal”.3  The  arroyo  takes  its 
name  from  the  former  pueblo  of  San  Cristobal  [29:45],  q.  v. 

[29:42]  (1)  Eng.  Canoncito  settlement.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canoncito  ‘ little  can}ron’.  =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  in  the  canyon  [29:37],  q.  v. 

[29:43]  (1)  Eng.  Kennedy  settlement,  a  family  name.  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Kennedy.  (<  Eng.).  =Eng.  (1). 

This  settlement  has  been  established,  since  the  completion  of 
the  railroads. 

[29:44]  (1)  Span.  “Arroyo  de  los  Angeles”.4  This  means  ‘arroyo  of 
the  angels’.  Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  “Arroyo  del  Infierno”. 4  This  means  ‘hell  arroyo’. 
Cf.  Span.  (1). 

Two  ridges  parallel  to  each  other,  surmounted  by  shaggy  crests  called  [in 

.  Span.]  ‘crestones,’ Traverse  the  Galisteo  plain  [Santa  Fe  Plain  (Large  Fea- 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  218,  1890. 

2  Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  p.  102,  note,  1892. 

«Ibid.,  p.  103. 

<Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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tures),  page  104]  from  east  to  west;  one  of  them  lies  6  miles  south  of  Lamy 
[29:38],  the  other  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  basin  (Santa  Fe  plain  [Large 
Features]).  It  [the  latter]  is  a  bleak  and  arid  level,  just  as  Espejo  has  de¬ 
scribed  it.  The  northern  base  of  the  northern  creston  is  hugged  by  a  danger¬ 
ous  torrent,  the  Arroyo  de  los  Angeles,  frequently,  and  more  appropriately, 
called  Arroyo  del  Inflerno.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  modern  Galisteo 
settlement  [29:40],  on  the  north  bank  of  this  treacherous  dry  creek,  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  Tanos  village  called  T’a-ge  Uing-ge  [29:40],  and  by  the  Spaniards 
Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo.1 

See  [29:34],  [29:39,  [29:40]. 

[29:45]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  “  Yam-p’-ham-ba’’.2  “  Yam  P’ham-ba”3  (given 
as  the  name  of  San  Cristobal  [15:  unlocated]).  “  Yam-p’ham-ba’’.4 
“Pant-ham-ba”.5  “ Yamphamba”.6  “Yam  P’hamba”.7  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Bandelier  did  not  obtain  the  etymology  of  this 
name,  as  none  of  the  writer’s  informants  have  known  it.  What 
the  real  form  is  we  can  only  conjecture.  Yqmp'qmba’  would 
mean  ‘narrow  belt  of  willows’  {jqijf  ‘willows’;  p  q  ‘narrowness’ 
‘narrow’;  ba’a  ‘belt’  ‘strip’).  Yqmpaba’a  would  mean  ‘burst  or 
split  willow  belt’  {jclyf  ‘willow’;  pa  ‘burst’  ‘split’  ‘chopped’; 
ba’a  ‘belt’  ‘strip’).  See  Santa  Clara  JqyY qygi  [15: unlocated]. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Cristobal.  (  Span.).  Span.  jo). 

(3)  Span.  San  Cristobal  ‘ Saint  Christopher ’  .  .  .  =  Eng.  (2), 

“Sant  Christobal”,8  “Sant  Chripstobal”,9  “Sant  Xpoval”,10 
“  Sant  Xupal”,11  “S.  Christoval”,12  “ Christo val”, 13  “San  Chris- 
toval”,14  “Christobal”,15  “San  Cristobel”,16  “San  Cristoval”,17 
“  San  Cristoforo”,18  “  San  Cristoval”.19 

Hodge20  summarizes  our  knowledge  about  this  pueblo  as  follows: 

Once  the  principal  [?]  pueblo  of  the  Tano  [Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples, 
page  576],  situated  between  Galisteo  [29:40]  and  Pecos  [29:44],  Santa  Fe  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  natives  of  this  pueblo  and  of  San  Lazaro  [29:52]  were  forced 
by  hostilities  of  the  Apache,  the  eastern  Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  100,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890. 

3 Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  p.  83. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  103. 

6  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221, 1893. 

6Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597, 1905  (following  Bandelier). 

7Hewett,  Communaut&,  p.  38,  1908  (following  Bandelier). 

8 Sosa  (1591)  in  Doc.  In&d.,  xv,  p.  251  et  seq.,  1871. 

®Onate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  114. 

m  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  258. 

DD’Anville,  Map  Amer.  Septentrionale,  1746. 

MCr6py,  Map  Am6r.  Septentrionale,  ca.  1783. 

14Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  i,  p.  557, 1786. 

15  Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 

|5Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  220,  1867. 

17  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  101,  1881. 

18 Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  p.  155,  1893. 

n  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 

“Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  428,  1910. 
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transfer  their  pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  [ll:San  Juan  Pueblo], 
where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names  (Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N. 
Mex.,  p.  186,  1889).  [See  San  Cristobal  [15 :unlocated]  and  San  Lazaro  [15: 
unlocated];  see  also  map  29A],  This  removal  (which  was  more  strictly  to  a 
place  called  Pueblito  [15:25],  near  the  present  Potrero  [15:unlocated],  about 
2  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19],  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  [15:18]  ),  occurred 
after  the  pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  and  prior  to  1692,  at  which  latter  date  the 
natives  were  found  by  Vargas  in  their  new  locality.  The  pueblo  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  1694,  but  was  later  reoccupied,  and  was  finally  deserted  in  1696,  after 
the  murder  of  their  missionary  in  June  of  that  year.  Most  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  are  now  living  among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona. 

Bandeliei'  says  of  San  Cristobal: 

East  of  Galisteo  [29:39],  on  the  borders  of  the  basin  [Santa  Fe  Plain  (Large 
Features),  page  104],  in  a  picturesque  valley  surrounded  by  woods  and  supplied 
with  permanent  water,  stand  the  ruins  of  Yam-p’ham-ba  or  San  Cristobal 
(plate  i,  tig.  22  [of  Bandelier’s  Final  Report ,  pt.  ii,  1892]).  It  was  inhabited 
until  1680,  and  formed  a  ‘  visita’  dependent  upon  the  parish  of  Galisteo  [29:39]; 
and  in  that  year  it  had  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  Tanos  of  San  Cristobal  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz 
[15:19]  .  .  .  as  already  related.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among 
the  Moquis  [Hopi].  On  the  other  side  of  the  Arroyo  de  San  Cristobal 
[29:41],  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  gentle  slope  on  which  the  pueblo  stands, 
lies  another  group  of  ruins.  The  pueblo  proper  still  shows  many  of  its  walls, 
and  it  is  plain  to  see  that  they  were  generally  0.27  m.  (11  inches)  thick,  and 
made  of  thin  plates  of  sandstone.  The  second  ruin,  which  lies  a  short  distance 
southwest  of  the  other,  is  reduced  to  compact  mounds  of  earth.  The  stream 
[29:41]  has  manifestly  carried  away  a  part  of  it,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  whether  this  occurred  recently  or  in  olden  times.  The  appearance 
of  the  mounds  denotes  long  decay,  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  older  than  the 
historic  San  Cristobal.  There  are  two  estufas,  while  the  village  proper  shows 
but  one;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  the  only  one,  as  not  all  the 
estufas  were  round,  and  not  all  were  subterraneous.  Still,  the  round  form 
seems  to  have  been  the  ‘archaic’  one,  where  it  was  possible  to  excavate  for  the 
purpose.  I  suspect  that  the  group  of  mounds  southwest  of  the  principal  ruins 
are  the  remains  of  an  older  village,  abandoned  prior  to  the  other.  The  church 
was  built  of  the  same  material  as  the  pueblo,  thin  plates  of  sandstone,  but  the 
walls  were  more  substantial.  In  1882  the  rear  part  of  it  was  still  standing  to 
the  height  of  about  four  meters.  It  is  a  chapel  only,  measuring  16.0  by  7.4 
meters  (52J  by  24J  feet).  In  front  of  it  lies  a  churchyard,  and  other  buildings 
seem  to  have  been  appended  to  it  on  the  south.  The  main  pueblo  stands 
between  the  chapel  and  the  more  ruined  vestiges  on  the  south  side  of  the  arroyo 
[29:41],  another  indication  that  the  latter  were  forsaken  at  an  earlier  date, 
perhaps  before  San  Cristobal  had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  The  first 
authentic  visit  by  a  Spaniard  was  made  in  1690,  by  Gaspar  Castano  de  Sosa, 
who  gave  the  village  the  name  by  which  it  still  continues  to  be  known.1 
San  Cristobal  lies  in  what  might  be  called  a  sheltered  nook.  There  is  little 
cultivable  ground  contiguous  to  it,  but  at  a  very  short  distance,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Galisteo  plain  [Santa  Fe  Plain  (Large  Features),  page  104],  there  is  tillable 
land  that  can  also  be  irrigated.  The  site  is  not  favorable  for  observation,  but 
the  heights  surrounding  it  afford  good  lookouts.  For  defense  the  houses  had 
to  suffice,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  double  stone  wall  connecting  several  of 


i  “  Memoria  del  Descubrimiento,  p.  247  et  seq.”— Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ix,  p.  104,  1892. 
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the  edifices.  On  the  whole,  the  buildings  seem  to  have  been  smaller  than 
usual,  and  nowhere  could  I  see  indications  of  greater  height  than  two  stories. 
It  has  in  fact  the  appearance  of  a  pueblo  of  to-day;  whereas  the  ruins  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  arroyo  belong  to  the  compact,  older  pueblo  type.1 

Doctor  Spinden  states  that  he  reached  San  Cristobal  by  driving- 
south  from  Lamy  [29:38]  over  a  private  ranch  road  about  5  miles. 
He  says  that  the  ruin  is  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of  the  arroyo 
[29:41],  and  that  the  ruins  of  the  church  are  on  the  same  side. 

Bandelier  also  noticed  stone  inclosures  at  San  Cristobal,  refer¬ 
ence  to  which  will  be  found  in  the  quotation  from  that  author 
under  [29:52]  (2). 

Bandelier  noticed  these  inclosures  at  [29:79]  also. 

See  San  Cristobal  [15:unlocated],  San  Lazaro  [29:49],  and  [15:un- 
located],  TssewaM  [15:24],  JqyV&ygi  [15:unlocated],  OV ojnbodi 
[15:unlocated],  Tano  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples),  p.  576, 
and  llano  [Unmapped]. 

[29:46]  (1)  Eng.  Jara  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Jara  ‘willow  gulch’.  =Eng.  (1).  “Arroyo 
Jara.”2 

This  gulch  is  said  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz,  of  Santa  Fe,  to  enter 
Galisteo  Creek  [29:34]  slightly  below  Kennedy  [29:43]. 

[29:47]  (1)  TanoTewa  “Tze-man  Tu-o.”3  This  name  is  not  known  to 
the  writer’s  informants;  they  can  not  etymologize  it  or  even  make 
plausible  suggestions  as  to  its  meaning.  Tsemqnto’’ iH  would  mean 
‘place  where  the  eagle’s  hand  or  claw  is  inside  or  in’  (tse  ‘eagle’; 
mqrjf  ‘hand’;  to  ‘to  be  in’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

(2)  Span.  “Pueblo  Colorado.”3  This  means  ‘red  pueblo’,  but 
why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  stated  by  Bandelier. 

On  the  southern  border  of  the  Galisteo  basin  [Santa  Fe  plain  [Large  Feat¬ 
ures,  page  104]]  there  are  three  more  ruins,  lying  in  a  line  from  east  to  west.  I 
visited  none  of  these,  but  theTanos  of  Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  who  claim  that 
they  were  villages  of  their  tribe,  gave  me  their  names.  The  Pueblo  Colorado 
was  called  Tze-man  Tu-o;  the  Pueblo  Blanco  [29:48]  bore  the  name  of  Ka-ye  Pu; 
the  next  [29:50]  was  called  She,  and  they  are  all  within  3  to  5  miles  south 
and  southeast  of  the  town  of  Galisteo  [29:40].  From  descriptions  by  persons 
who  have  seen  them  frequently  I  gather  that  they  belonged  to  the  communal 
type,  and  were  villages  of  reasonable  size  for  Pueblos.  I  have  seen  some  arti¬ 
ficial  objects  purporting  to  have  come  from  these  ruins  consisting  of  stone  axes 
and  coarsely  glazed  pottery.3 

The  ruin  is,  of  course,  located  only  approximately;  it  is  assumed 
that  Bandelier  names  the  three  ruins  in  orde^  from  east  to  wrest. 
Cf.  [29:48]  and  [29:50]. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  pp.  103-105,  1892. 

2U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  New  Mexico,  Lamy  sheet,  1894. 

3 Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 
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[29:48]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  “Ka-ye  Pu.”1  This  name  is  not  known  to  the 
writer’s  informants;  they  can  not  etymologize  it,  but  suggest  that 
the  first  part  is  perhaps  intended  for  Jc'aje  ‘fetish’  ‘idol’;  “Pu” 
might  be  tor  pu  ‘base’  ‘rump’  ‘root’,  for  pu  ‘jack  rabbit’,  or  for 
any  of  many  other  forms  of  similar  sound. 

(2)  Span.  “Pueblo  Blanco.”1  This  means ‘white  pueblo’ .  The 
reason  that  this  name  is  applied  is  not  stated  by  Bandelier.  See 
quotation  from  Bandelier  under  [29:47]  (2). 

The  ruin  is,  of  course,  located  only  approximately;  it  is  assumed 
that  Bandelier  names  the  three  villages  in  order  from  east  to  west. 
Cf.  [29:47]  and  [29:50]. 

[29:19]  Span.  “Arroyo  del  Chorro.”2  This  means  ‘ arroyo  of  the  jet 
of  water’  or  ‘arroyo  of  the  gushing  water’.  Why  the  name  is 
applied  is  not  known. 

None  of  the  maps  locate  an  arroyo  b}i  this  name,  but  according 
to  a  description  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz  of  Santa  Fe,  it  is  certainly 
the  same  as  the  long  nameless  arroyo  shown  on  certain  maps.3 
The  arroyo  shown  on  [29]  is  copied  from  the  two  maps  referred 
to.  It  seems  clear  that  the  arroyo,  or  a  branch  of  it,  begins 
between  the  Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]  and  the  Golden  Mountains 
[29:73],  and  is  therefore  the  same  arroyo  as  that  on  which  Pueblo 
Largo  [29:51]  is  situated.  For  Bandelier’s  description  of  Pueblo 
Largo,  see  [29:51]  (2).  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  excerpt 
Bandelier  does  not  even  state  definitely  whether  the  arroyo  on 
which  Pueblo  Largo  [29:51]  is  situated  is  the  same  as  the  chief 
arroyo  of  the  Canada  mentioned.  No  name  is  given  to  either 
arroyo  or  Canada,  and  one  is  left  to  conjecture  where  they  have 
their  outlets.  An  examination  of  the  maps  and  information 
obtained  from  Mr.  II.  C.  Yontz  have  led  to  placing  the  arroyo 
and  pueblos  tentatively  on  [29].  See  [29:51]  and  [29:52]. 

[29:50]  Tano  Tewa  “  Che”;4  not  identified  by  Bandelier  with  [29:50] 
though  it  is  evidently  the  same.  “Pueblo  de  She”.5  “She”.6 
This  name  is  not  known  to  my  informants;  they  suggest  that  it 
may  be  for  f  e’e  ‘  ladder  ’  ‘  stairway,’  but  they  never  have  heard  of 
a  pueblo  ruin  so  called.  There  is  no  noun  in  Tewa  which  has  the 
form  fe ,  but  there  are  many  words  which  begin  in  ts,  fs,  tf,  or 
tf,  and  have  a  similar  vowel. 

See  quotation  from  Bandelier,  containing  reference  to  She, 
under  [29:47)  (2). 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  106,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

s  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas 
sheet  No.  77,  Expeditions  of  1874,  ’75,  ’76,  ’77  and  ’78.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaissance 

Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

<  “  Dilixencias  sobre  la  sollzitud  del  cuerpo  del  venerable  Pe  Fray  Ger6nimo  de  la  Liana,  1759  MS., 
vol.  5,”  cited  by  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  p.  259,  note. 

6  Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  p.  201,  1885. 

6  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  106,  1892. 
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The  ruin  is,  of  course,  located  only  approximate^;  it  is  assumed 
that  Bandelier  names  the  three  villages  in  order  from  east  to 
west.  Cf.  [29:47],  [29:48]. 

[29:51]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  “Hishi”.1  “Hish-i”.2  This  name  is  not 
known  to  the  informants.  It  is  suspected  that  it  is  Bandelier’s 
spelling  for  he]jiH  (mineral  gender,  sing.)  or  he’jir/f  (vegetal 
gender,  sing.)  ‘long’;  ’ oywihe'jir/f  would  mean  ‘long  pueblo’ 
(’oywi  ‘pueblo’),  being  an  exact  translation  of  Span.  .(2),  below. 

(2)  Span.  “Pueblo  Largo”.3  This  means ‘long  pueblo’;  cf. 
Tano  Tewa  (1),  above. 

The  Galisteo  plain  [Santa  Fe  Plain  (Large  Features),  page  104J  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  de  Dolores  [Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]];  South  of 
this  mountain  rises  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  [Golden  Mountains  [29:73]]; 
and  a  long  waterless  valley,  running  from  east  to  west,  separates  the  two 
ranges.  This  arid  cahada  is  partly  covered  with  coniferous  trees,  though  in 
most  places  it  is  grassy,  and  haunted  by  antelopes. 

A  little  beyond  the  entrance  to  it  lies  the  ‘Pueblo  Largo’,  called  by  the 
Tanos  [of  Santo  Domingo]  Hish-i, — a  large  ruin  indicating  a  considerable  vil¬ 
lage  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  mountain  torrent  [[29:49]?].  The  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ruins  is  to  the  north  of  the  arroyo,  and,  as  at  San  Cristobal  [29:49], 
the  water  has  washed  it,  chiefly  on  the  south  side,  exposing  some  of  the  rooms. 
They  are  usually  2.8  to  3.5  m.  long  by  2.1  to  2.8  m.  wide  (average  in  feet,  9J 
by  7);  the  walls  are  0.25  m.  (10  inches)  thick,  made  of  thin  plates  of  sand¬ 
stone.  The  village  formed  several  quadrangles,  and  it  may  have  accommo¬ 
dated  1,500  people,  upon  the  supposition  that  both  sides  of  the  arroyo  were 
occupied  simultaneously. 

The  southern  ruins,  however,  show  more  and  apparently  longer  decay  than 
the  northern,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  for  Hish-i  any  comparatively  large 
population.  At  least  five  estufas  can  be  detected  within  the  squares  of  large 
court-yards  formed  by  the  edifices.  In  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  these 
estufas  there  is  a  very  peculiar  arrangement  of  ten  stones,  in  three  parallel 
lines. 

The  stones  are  parallelopipeds,  or  prisms  about  0.75  m.  (34  inches)  long  by 
0.30  to  0.40  wide,  and  0.20  to  0.30  broad.  Two-thirds  of  their  length  is  set  in 
the  ground  so  that  only  about  0.25  m.  protrudes;  they  stand  at  quite  regular 
intervals  and  two  of  them  are  connected  by  a  row  of  smaller  stones  set  on 
edge.  Their  proximity  to  an  estufa  renders  the  presence  and  arrangement  of 
these  slabs  mysterious,  but  they  resemble  common  headstones  on  graves, 
Still,  I  could  not  ascertain  that  anything  had  been  discovered  beneath  one  of 
them  which  has  been  excavated.  Their  shape  was  not  artificial,  but  due  to 
natural  cleavage  alone,  as  I  satisfied  myself  by  inspecting  a  rocky  hill  near  by, 
where  ledges  of  the  same  material  crop  out. 

Whether  the  Pueblo  Largo  was  occupied  within  historical  times  I  am  unable 
to  answer.  In  1630  Fray  Alonzo  de  Benavides  stated  that  the  Tanos  occupied 
five  pueblos.4  This  number  [five  pueblos]  agrees  with  the  historically  known 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  125, 1890;  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 

2  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  II,  p.  106,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  125;  pt.  ii,  p.  106,  Hewett,  op.  cit. 

*“  Memorial,  p.  24.  He  ascribes  to  the  Tanos  4,000  souls.  I  hold  this  estimate  to  be  reasonable, 
although  probably  a  little  above  the  true  number.  Eight  hundred  inhabitants  isa  high  average.”— 
Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  n,  p.  107. 
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villages  of  the  Tanos,  provided  San  Marcos  \_Kun  fx'qyw^keji  [29:unlocated]] 
and  the  Clenega  [29:22]  were  inhabited  by  them,  and  not  by  the  Queres 
[Keresans].  If,  however,  San  Marcos  and  the  Cienega  belonged  to  the  latter 
tribe,  there  would  be  room  for  Hish-i  among  the  historical  settlements.1 

See  [29:49.] 

[29:52]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  “I-pe-re”.2  “Ipera”.3  The  Tewa  in¬ 

formants  do  not  know  this  name  and  cannot  suggest  even  a 
plausible  etymology.  Tewa  Hp'e-iV  means  ‘he  breathed  it  out’ 
(’a  ‘he’  ‘it’;  p&ti  ‘to  exhale’).  P&ii  means  ‘to  lose’,  but  a  form 
'‘ip'eJbi  is  not  possible.  All  sorts  of  pronunciations  of  Bandelier’s 
“I-pe-re”  have  been  Used  with  the  Tewa,  but  they  can  make  noth¬ 
ing  of  it. 

(2)  Span.  “San  Lazaro”.4  “S.  Lazaro”.5  “St  Lazarus”.6 
“San  Cazaro”.7  “San  Lazaro”.8  “San  Lasaro”.  9  The 
name  means  ‘Saint  Lazarus’. 

Six  miles  west  of  Galisteo  [29:40],  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  picturesque 
Sierra  del  Real  de  Dolores  [29:  unlocated],  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Arroyo  del  Chorro  [29:49],  stand  the  ruins  of  I-pe-re,  or  San  Lazaro,  another 
Tanos  [Tano]  village,  which  was  abandoned  after  the  uprising  in  1680  and 
never  occupied  again.  The  three  historic  pueblos  of  the  Galisteo  group  [[29:45], 
[29:39],  and  [29:52]]  thus  stand  in  a  line  from  east  to  west  11  miles  long. 
The  ground  around  San  Lazaro  is  much  broken.  The  ruin  stands  on  bluffs  that 
are  not  abrupt,  and  the  arroyo  [29:49]  winds  around  their  base.  The  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  buildings  is  similar  to  that  at  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  and  traces  of 
stone  walls  connecting  them  with  each  other  are  visible.  It  seems  to  have 
been  smaller  than  either  Galisteo  [29:39]  or  San  Cristobal  [29:45],  and  was 
built  of  stones.  The  houses  were  so  disposed  as  partly  to  encompass  an  ellip¬ 
tical  enclosure  of  stone  built  around  a  slight  depression.  The  perimiter  of  the 
enclosure  is  about  140  meters  (460  feet).  Only  two  buildings  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  it,  and  in  the  depression  which  the  wall  surrounds  are 
still  two  circular  sunken  areas  of  small  dimensions.  At  San  Cristobal  [29:45] 
there  are  also,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  mounds,  enclosures  made  of 
roughly  piled  stones.  I  can  only  suggest  a  probable  object  of  these  unusual 
structures.  The  Tanos  possessed  flocks,  mostly  sheep,  and  the  enclosures  may 
have  served  for  keeping  them  in  safety  over  night.  Quite  analogous  enclos¬ 
ures  of  stones,  usually  reared  against  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  mesa  or  other  height, 
so  as  to  require  building  only  three  sides,  are  made  by  shepherds  in  treeless 
districts.  The  stone  enclosures  at  San  Lazaro  and  San  Cristobal  [29:49]  may 
have  been  constructed  for  the  same  purpose.  Both  villages  were  very  much 
exposed  to  attacks  by  the  Apaches  from  the  side  of  the  plains  as  well  as  from 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Galisteo  basin  Santa  Fe  plain  [Large  Features, 
page  104]] 10. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ir,  pp.  106,  107  and  note,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890;  pt.  II,  pp.  83,  105. 

3  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597,  1905;  Communautes,  p.  38,  1908. 

4  Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  pt.  ill,  p.  324,  1871. 

s  D’Anville,  Map  Amer.  Septentrionale,  1746. 

6  Kitchin,  Map  N.  A.,  1787. 

7  Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  p.  201,  1885. 

8  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890;  pt.  II,  83,  105,  1892;  Hewett:  General  View,  op.  cit., 
Communautes,  p.  32. 

9  Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  p.  92,  1891. 

10  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  105-06. 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz  of  Santa  Fe,  who  is  familiar  with  San  Lazaro 
Pueblo  ruin,  makes  the  statement  that  it  lies  on  thearroyo  [29:49], 
2  miles  south  of  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62].  A  short  distance  north¬ 
east  of  the  ruin,  according  to  Mr.  Yontz,  there  is  a  cave  45  feet 
high,  which  extends  inward  25  feet.  Mr.  Yontz  says  that  this 
cave  is  well  known  to  the  Mexicans  who  live  in  the  vicinity.  This 
may  be  what  Bandelier  refers  to  when  he  says:  “  Sacrificial  caves 
are  spoken  of  in  the  vicinity  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].”  1 

For  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  San  Lazaro  people  after 
the  abandonment  of  their  pueblo,  see  [15:24]  and  [29:45].  See  also 
[29:49]  and  Tano  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576). 

[29:53]  (1)  Eng.  Cerrillos  settlement.  (C'Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerrillos  ‘the  hills’,  referring  to  [29:54].  =Eng.  (1.) 
“Cerrillos.”2  “Los  Cerrillos.”3 

This  settlement  is  said  to  antedate  the  building  of  the  railroad, 
and  to  be  the  nearest  railroad  station  to  the  Turquoise  Mines 
[29:55].  See  [29:54]  and  Petrified  forest  somewhere  south  of 
Cerrillos  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:54]  (1)  Kunfxpir)f  ‘turquoise  mountains’  (kunfx  ‘turquoise;’ 
piy  f  ‘mountain’  ‘large  hill’).  =Cochiti  (2).  So  named  because 
of  the  presence  of  turquoise  [29:55]. 

(2)  Cochiti  po’wamelcot'e  ‘  turquoise  mountains  ’  if  o'voame  ‘  tur¬ 
quoise  ’;  Tcote  ‘  mountain’).  =Tewa  (1).  So  called  because  of  the 
presence  of  turquoise  at  [29:55]. 

(3)  Eng.  Cerrillos  Hills.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4).  Perhaps 
thought  of  by  most  people  as  being  named  from  the  settlement 
[29:53],  although  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

(4)  Span.  Los  Cerrillos  ‘the  hills’  ‘the  little  mountains.’ 
=  Eng.  (3).  Bandelier4  speaks  of  “the  Cerrillos  .  .  .  rich  in 
ore,  and  containing  beautiful  green  and  blue  turquoises.”  See 
[29:53],  [29:55]. 

[29:55]  (1)  Kunf3e’’ic£e,  Kunfseldondiwe  ‘place  of  turquoise’  ‘place 
where  turquoise  is  dug’  (lain fse  ‘turquoise’;  ’ iwe  locative;  Jdoyf 
‘to  dig’).  =  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (3).  Eng.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  fo’wamekotfu  ‘turquoise  mountainous  place’ 
(fo'wame  ‘  turquoise’;  Ico  as  in  Tdot'e  ‘mountain’;  tfu  locative). 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Turquoise  Mines.  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Las  Minas  de  Turquesa,  Las  Minas  de  Chalchihuite 
‘the  turquoise  mines’.  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

This  is  the  famous  place  of  turquoise  mines,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  place  in  the  Rio  Grande  drainage  in  New  Mexico  where 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  115,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  108,  1892. 

3  Ilewett,  Communautes,  p.  38, 1908. 

1  In  Papers  Archxol.  Inst.  Amcr.,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  39,  1881. 
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turquoise,  valued  so  highty  by  the  Pueblo  Indians,  is  found.  The 
turquoise  deposits  are  said  to  have  belonged  formerly  to  the  Tano 
Tewa  and  adjacent  Keresans,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Marcos  Pueblo  \Kun  fag  oywilceji  [29:  unlocated]].  Strings  of  tur¬ 
quoise  beads  still  form  a  standard  of  value  for  trading.  Although 
deprived  of  the  turquoise  deposits  by  the  whites,  Indians,  especially 
from  Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  are  said  to  sneak  to  the  localhy  of 
the  mines  at  night  and  try  to  steal  turquoise  from  the  dumps.  The 
mines  are  3  miles  north  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].  They  are  said  to  be 
the  property  of  the  American  Turquoise  Company.  Some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  mines  are  the  Tiffany,  Cash  Entry,  and  Bluebell. 

Bandelier  says  of  the  turquoise  deposits  and  mines: 

The  inferior  kalaite;  met  with  in  New  Mexico,  was  liked  as  well  [by  the 
Indians]  as  the  bluest  turquoise  from  Asia  Minor  would  have  been.1 

The  Tanos  held  the  veins  of  turquoise,  or  kalaite,  at  the  Cerrillos  [[29:53] 
or  [29:54]],  about  20  miles  southwest  of  the  present  Santa  Fe  [29:5]. 2 

Near  San  Marcos  [Kun fx'or)w\keji  [29:unlocated]]  lies  the  celebrated  local¬ 
ity  of  Callaite,  called  popularly  the  ‘turquoise  mines’.  The  turquoises  are 
imbedded  in  a  white  porphyritic  rock,  and  a  high  authority  on  gems,  Mr. 
George  F.  Kunz,  has  informed  me  that  the  New  Mexican  turquoise  bears 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  than  to  the  Persian  specimens  of  that 
mineral.  Beautiful  stones  have  been  found  occasionally; 3  also  very  large 
masses  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Tanos  of  Santo  Domingo  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  the  owners  of  the  site,  and  visit  it  frequently  to  procure  the  stones 
that  are  so  much  esteemed  by  them.  As  to  the  popular  belief  in  ancient 
mining  of  turquoises,  it  is,  like  many  others  of  the  kind,  a  myth.  The 
Tanos  obtained  the  mineral  by  knocking  it  out  of  the  rock  with  stone  mauls, 
axes,  and  hammers,  many  of  which  have  been  found  in  this  locality.  They  also 
dug  and  burrowed,  but  their  excavations  were  made  at  random,  and  went  but 
little  beneath  the  surface.  Still  less  did  the  Spaniards  compel  the  Indians 
to  ‘mine’  the  turquoise  for  them.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  by  the 
whites  to  the  green  and  blue  stones,  the  latter  of  which  are  comparatively  rare; 
since  they  regarded  the  New  Mexican  callaite  as  of  a  base  quality,  and 
therefore  as  of  no  commercial  value.4  Nevertheless,  the  turquoises  of  the 


'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  14,  1890. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  163. 

s  “  Some  exceptionally  handsome  ones  are  in  possession  of  my  friend,  Abraham  Spiegelberg,  in 
Santa  FA” — Ibid.,  note. 

4  “This  was  already  noticed  by  the  members  of  Coronado's  expedition.  (Relation  del  Suceso  de  la 
Jornada,  p.  320.)  It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  chroniclers  of  that  journey  mention  the  turquoise 
locality  at  Cerillos.  Neither  does  Espejo,  who  visited  the  Tanos.  Castafio  ( Memoria ,  p.  248)  speaks 
of  the  mineral  (ores)  found  there  by  some  of  his  men:  ‘  Truxo  metalcs  mui  buenos,  al  parecer.’ 
Onate  also  is  silent,  or  at  least  makes  no  account  of  the  green  stones.  In  the  documents  of  1636,  con¬ 
cerning  the  violent  strife  then  going  on  between  Governor  Martinez  de  Baeza  and  the  Franciscan 
priests  in  New  Mexico,  the  latter  accuse  him  of  collecting  tribute  in  an  abusive  manner;  but  they 
mention  only  pinon  nuts,  hides,  and  cotton  mantles.  Fray  Pedro  Zambrano,  Carta  al  Vircy ,  MS. 
Fray  Antonio  de  Ybargaray,  Carta  al  Vircy ,  MS.:  ‘  Porque  desde  que  entro  en  el  gouierno  solamte  a 
atendido  &  su  aprouechamiento,  y  este  con  gran  exceso  y  dafio  de  todas  estas  prouinas  en  el  trabajo 
excesivo  que  a  dado  a  estos  pobresfrLsien  combertidos  en  mucha  cantidad  de  mantas,  y  paramentos 
que  a  mandado  hazer  y  pintar,  y  assimismo  cantidad  de  camigas  que  les  a  echo  buscar  y  resgatar,  y 
cantidad  de  Pinones  que  les  a  effho  a  carrear.’  Carta  al  Virey,  del  Custodio  y  de  los  Dcftnidores  del 
Nuevo  Mexico,  MS.  Fray  Andres  Suarez,  Carta  &  su  Magestad,  Nam  be,  October  23d,  1647,  MS.  In  none 
of  these  severe  accusations  against  the  governors  is  the  mining  of  turquoises  or  of  any  other  mineral 
mentioned;  neither  do  the  Indians  themselves  speak  of  it  in  their  depositions  of  the  years  1680,  and 
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Cerillos  were  quite  a  resource  for  the  Tanos,  so  far  as  aboriginal  commerce 
went.1 

The  turquoise  deposits  of  this  locality  are  discussed  in  a  min- 
eralogical  way  by  W  aldemar  Lindgren.2  On  page  164  of  the  work 
here  referred  to  is  a  map  of  the  Cerillos  [29:53],  Ortiz  [29:62], 
and  San  Pedro  [29:77]  mining*  districts.  On  page  163  it  is  stated: 
“At  the  north  end  of  the  Cerillos  Hills  [29:54]  is  the  Tiffany  tur¬ 
quoise  mine  which  has  produced  considerable  quantities  of  this 
gem.”  The  Indians  pay  much  attention  to  the  purity  of  the  tur¬ 
quoise,  but  little  to  the  color.  The  locality  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  names  of  [29:54]  and  San  Marcos  Pueblo  ruin 
(Kun  fs^qywiJceji  [29  mnloc.ated]),  q.  v.  See  also  Turquoise,  under 
Minerals. 

[29:56]  Ts%1cuW qndiwe  ‘place  where  the  white  stone  is  dug’  (fs% 
‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  leu  ‘stone’;  Kqyf  ‘to  dig’;  Hwe  locative). 
The  informants  believe  that  fsselcu  is  the  same  as  tssegilcu  ‘  gyp¬ 
sum’  (see  under  Minerals),  but  are  not  sure.  They  say  that 
this  place  is  called  always  Tssqlcu-. 

Tewa  and  Keresan  Indians  visit  this  place,  getting  there  white 
stone,  which  is  used  for  whitewashing  the  walls  of  pueblo  houses. 
The  place  is  described  as  a  gulch  entering  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34] 
from  the  north,  about  half-way  between  Cerrillos  [29:53]  and 
Domingo  [29:60].  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  has  visited  the  place, 
which  he  describes  as  follows:  “The  gypsum  gulch  is  very  steep 
and  deep.  There  are  white  and  also  red  rocks  along  it.  A  longer 
gulch  enters  the  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34]  from  the  north  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  g\7psum  gulch.”  Cf.  [29:28]. 

[29:57]  (1)  Eng.  Rosario  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rosario  ‘rosary’.  =Eng.  (1). 

This  settlement  consists  of  a  section-house  and  a  couple  of 
other  houses  by  the  railroad  on  the  north  side  of  Galisteo  Creek 
[29:34].  Mr.  Fleischer  states  that  it  is  a  short  distance  below 
the  gypsum  gulch  [29:56]. 


1681.  Diario  de  la  Eetirada,  fol.  32.  Interrogatorios  de  varios  Indios  de  los  Pueblos  Alzados,  1681,  MS. 
Otermin,  Ynterrogatorio  de  Preguntas,  1681,  MS.  Also  Pcclaracion  de  vn  Indio  Pieuri,  1683,  MS.  In 
1626,  Fray  Gerdnimo  de  Z&rate  Salmeron  wrote  about  the  turquoises  of  New  Mexico,  Relaciones  de 
todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico  se  han  visto  y  sabido,  MS.,  par.  34 :  ‘  Y  minas  de  Chalchihuites 
que  los  Yndios  benefician  desde  su  gentilidad,  que  para  ell  os  son  Diamantes  y  piedras  preciosas.  De 
todo  esto  se  rien  los  Espafioles  que  alia,  est&n.’  The  term  ‘  minas’,  in  older  Spanish,  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  localities  where  minerals  are  found,  equivalent  to  the  German  ‘  Fundorte,’  and  not  worked 
mines,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  or  the  French.  This  has  caused  a  misunderstanding  which 
misled  the  majority  of  prospectors.  Vetancurt,  Crdnica,  p.  286  :  1  Hay  minas  de  plata,  de  cobre,  de 
azabache,  de  piedra  imand,  y  una  de  talco  transparente  A  modo  de  yeso,  que  lo  sacan  como  tablas, 
y  adornan  las  ventanas  con  ellas  como  si  fueran  de  cristdl.’  No  mention  is  made  of  turquoises. 
Benavides,  Memorial ,  1630,  p.  44  :  ‘  Toda  esta  gente  [the  Pueblos]  .  .  .  con  gargantillas  y  oregeras  de 
turquesas,  que  tienen  minas  dellas,  y  las  labran,  aunque  imperfectamente.’ — Bandeliee,  Final 
Report,  pt.  n,  p.  94,  note,  1892. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  93-94  and  notes. 

2  Ore  Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  163-64,  166-67,  1910. 
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[29:58]  Santo  Domingo  “Gi-pu-y”  Pueblo  ruin,  see  [28:117]. 

[29:59]  Span.  Hoya  de  la  Piedra  Parada  ‘dell  of  the  standing  rock’. 

What  rock  is  referred  to  is  not  known.  This  dell  is  south  or 
southeast  of  Span.  Hoya  Apache  [29:30]. 

[29:60]  Domingo  settlement,  see  [28:115]. 

[29:61]  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo,  see  [28:109]. 

[29:62]  (1)  Eng.  Ortiz  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ortiz,  a  Span,  family  name.  =Eng.  (1). 

This  settlement  appears  to  give  one  of  the  names  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  [29:72]. 

[29:63]  Cochiti  Kdt f  t faf  oma  Pueblo  ruin,  see  [28:102]. 

[29:64]  Borrego  Creek,  see  [28:104]. 

[29:65]  (1)  San  Felipe(?)  “ Comitre.”1 

‘La  Provincia  de  los  Clieres  [Keresans]  con  los  pueblos  de  Castixes,  llamados 
Sant  Phelipe  y  de  Comitre.’  We  find  here  in  a  corrupted  form  the  Indian 
names  both  of  the  pueblo  [29:66]  and  of  the  round  mesa  [29:65]  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  stood.  ‘Castixes’  is  a  corruption  of  Kat-ist-ya,  and  ‘Comitre’ 
stands  for  Ta-mi-ta.  The  error  was  probably  made  in  copying  the  document 
for  the  press.2 

(2)  San  Felipe  “Ta-mi-ta.”3  From  what  Bandelier  states,4  it  is 
evident  that  he  obtained  this  name  and  the  tradition  in  which  it 
occurs  from  a  San  Felipe  informant.  No  etymology  is  given. 

This  is  a  small,  black  mesa,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  north  of 
Tunque  Arroyo  [29:70].  “The  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta,  a  height  in  the 
shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  nearly  opposite  San  Felipe  [29:69],  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.”4  See  [29:61]. 

[29:66]  (1)  San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  Kdtf t  faf  oma  ‘old  San  Felipe’ 
( Kdtftfa  ‘San  Felipe  Pueblo’;  foma  ‘old’),  according  to  Ban¬ 
delier,  although  the  present  writer  did  not  get  information  to  that 
effect  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  [29:63].  See  quoted  forms  under 
[29:69]. 

(2)  Span.  San  Felipe  ‘Saint  Philip’.  See  quoted  forms  under 
[29:69]. 

Bandelier  has  determined  that  this  is  a  historical  village  of  the 
San  Felipe  Indians,  having  been  abandoned  by  them  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  According  to  the  same  authority  it  was 
the  second  pueblo  of  Kdtftfa  oi  the  San  Felipe  Indians.  Only 
a  paragraph  from  Bandelier  is  here  quoted;  the  reader  is  referred 
to  [29:69]  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  San  Felipe  and  its  former 
sites. 

Not  a  trace  is  left#of  the  old  pueblo  [29: 66]  near  the  round  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta 
[29 :65] .  The  village,  the  church,  and  its  convent  have  completely  disappeared. 

1  Obediencia  y  Vassalaje  de  San  Juan  Baptista  (1598),  p.  114,  quoted  and  Identified  with  “  Ta-mi-ta” 

by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  189,  note,  1892. 

2  Bandelier,  ibid. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  188-90. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  188. 
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The  floods  of  the  Tunque  [29:70],  on  the  northern  border  of  which  it  stood, 
have  combined  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  obliterate  every  trace.  Pot¬ 
sherds  may  occasionally  be  picked  up  in  the  fields  near  by,  or  on  the  sandy 
hillocks;  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any.  Only  tradition 
and  documentary  information  enable  us  to  identify  the  place.1 

See  [28:102],  [29:68],  [29:69],  [29:66]. 

[29:67]  (1)  Tsiwiii ,  Tsiwuikwaje ,  Tsikwaje  ‘basalt  point’  ‘basalt 
point  height ’  ‘basalt  height’  (tsi  ‘basalt’;  wui  ‘horizontally 
projecting  point’;  kwaje  ‘height’).  The  form  Tsiwiii  refers 
especially  to  the  projecting  point  of  mesa  where  the  ruin  [29:68] 
stands.  Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3). 

(2)  N(l Tj kv:xdig ets \wiii,  NqrjkwseMgetsiwiiikwaje,  Nchjkwsedige- 
tsikwaje ,  NqrjkvywMgekwaye  ‘  San  Felipe  basalt  point’  ‘  San  Felipe 
basalt  point  height  ’  ‘  San  Felipe  basalt  height  ’  ‘  San  Felipe  height’ 
{NqrjkwaeJiige,  see  [29:69];  tsiwiii ,  etc.,  as  in  Tewa  (1),  above). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (3). 

(3)  fcuegetsiwi-ii,  faiegetsiwuikwaje,  f cuegets\kwaje ,  faAege- 
kwaje  ‘Santa  Ana  basalt  point’  ‘Santa  Ana  basalt  point  height’ 
‘Santa  Ana  basalt  height’  ‘Santa  Ana  height’  (fciMge,  see 
[29:95];  tsiwiii,  etc.,  see  Tewa  (1),  above).  This  name  is  applied 
because  the  mesa  also  towers  above  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  [29:95]. 
The  use  of  wui  seems  to  be  due  to  influence  of  Tewa  (1)  and  Tewa 
(2).  Cf.  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (10). 

(4)  San  Felipe  “Tyit-i  Tzat-ya”.2  This  is  evidently  for  some 
San  Felipe  form  equivalent  to  Cochiti  t fete  ‘north’  plus  the 
Keresan  word  meaning  ‘mesa’,  which  the  writer  has  not  recorded; 
the  wrhole  name  evidently  means  ‘north  mesa’.  Cf.  San  Felipe 

(5). 

(5)  San  Felipe  (?)  “Pu'nyi  Chatya”.3  This  is  evidently  for 
some  San  Felipe  form  equivalent  to  Cochiti  pon  fe  ‘west’  plus  the 
Keresan  word  meaning  ‘mesa’,  which  the  writer  has  not  recorded; 
the  whole  name  evidently  means  ‘  west  mesa’.  Cf.  San  Felipe  (4). 

(6)  Eng.  San  Felipe  Mesa.  =Span.  (9).  Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(7)  Eng.  Santa  Ana  Mesa.  f=Span.  (10).  Cf.  Tewa  (3). 

(8)  Fing.  Black  Mesa,  so  called  because  of  its  color.  “Black 
Mesa”.4 

(9)  Span.  Mesa  de  San  Felipe  ‘San  Felipe  Mesa’.  =Eng‘.  (6). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(10)  Span.  Mesa  de  Santa  Ana  ‘Santa  Ana  Mesa’.  =Eng.  (7). 
Cf.  Tewa  (3).  So  called  because  it  rises  just  north  of  the  present 
Santa  Ana  Pueblo  [29:95]  and  because  the  ruins  of  two  old  Santa 
Ana  Pueblos  lie  on  its  summit;  see  below. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  190,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  191. 

3  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  433,  1910. 

4  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  190  and  note,  192;  also  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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This  high,  blackish  mesa  lies  west  of  San  Felipe  [29 :69]  and 
north  of  Santa  Ana  [29:95].  Bandelier  says  of  it: 

The  black  mesa  of  San  Felipe  is  both  long  and  broad,  forming  a  triangular 
plateau  which  in  extent  and  elevation  resembles  that  [29:1]  on  which  the  cone 
of  the  Tetilla  [29:4]  rises  between  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  and  Pena  Blanca  [29:31]. 
Its  width  between  San  Felipe  and  Santa  Ana  is  about  nine  miles,  and  about 
midway  there  is  a  considerable  elevation,  on  whose  summit  stand  the  ruins 
[29:71]  of  the  second  pueblo  of  Tan-a-ya  or  Santa  Ana.1 

This  mesa  is  also  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  portions  of 
Bandelier’s  Final  Report  quoted  under  [29:69].  Dr.  H.  J. 
Spinden  has  crossed  this  mesa  on  an  old  trail,  going  from  San 
Felipe  to  Santa  Ana.  He  says: 

When  going  over  the  trail  from  San  Felipe  to  Santa  Ana  one  has  to  first 
climb  the  mesa  [29:67]  and  then  cross  three  small  gulches,  which  have  pre¬ 
cipitous  walls  on  the  north  side  but  a  gentle  slope  on  the  south  [cf.  the  can¬ 
yons  of  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  which  show  this  same  geologically  unexplained 
peculiarity].  Then  a  larger,  deeper  canyon  is  crossed,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
this  I  saw  a  pictograph.  At  the  brink  of  the  mesa  above  Santa  Ana  Pueblo 
[29:95]  there  is  a  pile  of  stones  10  feet  high  and  20  feet  or  so  in  diameter. 
The  trail  is  wTell  worn  that  ascends  the  mesa  side  to  this  pile.  No  prayer- 
plumes  were  noticed  on  the  stone-pile.  The  pile  is  in  plain  sight  from  Santa 
Ana  Pueblo.  The  trail  passes  just  south  of  the  pile,  around  it. 

On  this  mesa  three  pueblo  ruins  are  known  to  exist;  two  which 
were  former  pueblos  of  the  Santa  Ana  people,  [29 :87]  and  [29 :88], 
and  one,  [29:68],  which  was  a  former  village  of  the  San  Felipe. 
See  also  [29:69],  [29:95],  [29:65]. 

[29:68]  (1)  JVqykwsedige'oytvikeji  ‘San  Felipe  Pueblo  ruin’  (IVciykwee- 
dige,  see  [29:69];  ’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <jqyvo\  ‘pueblo’,  keji 
‘old’  postpound).  This  is  the  only  former  San  Felipe  pueblo  of 
which  the  Tewa  know;  they  know  of  it  because  it  is  so  conspicu¬ 
ous.  Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3),  Cochiti  (4),  San  Felipe  (5). 

(2)  Ts\wiiP o ywikej i,  Tsiw'Uikwaje’ oywikeji,  Tsijcwajp o ywpkej i 
‘basalt  point  pueblo  ruin’  ‘basalt  point  height  pueblo  ruin’ 
‘basalt  height  pueblo  ruin’;  Ts\widi ,  etc.,  see  [29:67];  ’ oywikeji 
‘pueblo  ruin’  <,Qywi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’  postpound).  Cf.  Tewa 
(1),  Tewa  (3). 

(3)  JVd y kvjxRg etsjvo iipq yw \ keji,  JVqykws^Rgetsiwuikwaje’oy- 
wikeji ,  Na ykwajn igetsikwaj P o ywikej i,  Fq.ykwsedigeliwaje’  oywikeji 

‘San  Felipe  basalt  point  pueblo  ruin’  ‘San  Felipe  basalt  point 
height  pueblo  ruin’  ‘  San  Felipe  basalt  height  pueblo  ruin  ’  ‘  San 
Felipe  height  pueblo  ruin’  (Ngykwsedige,  see  [29:69];  tspwidi , 
etc.,  see  [29:67];  ’’oywpkeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <:qyw{  ‘pueblo’,  keji 
‘old’  postpound).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Cochiti  (4),  San 
Felipe  (5).  ♦  • 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  194,  1892. 
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(4)  Cochiti  Katftfafoma  ‘old  San  Felipe’  ( Katftfa ,  see 

[29:69];  foma  ‘old’).  '=  San  Felipe  (5). 

(5)  San  Felipe  presumably  Katftfa,  see  [29:69].  =  Cochiti 

(4).  For  quoted  forms  see  under  [26:69]. 

(6)  Eng.  San  Felipe.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  San  Felipe  ‘Saint  Philip’.  =  Eng.  (6).  For  quoted 
forms  see  under  [29:69]. 

This  pueblo  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the  San  Felipe 
Indians  some  time  between  1683  and  1693.  In  1693  Vargas  found 
them  already  inhabiting  it.  A  church  was  built  at  the  pueblo 
after  1694,  the  ruins  of  which  at  the  present  day  can  still  be  seen 
from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  below.  Some  time  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  San  Felipe  abandoned  this  pueblo 
and  established  the  pueblo  [29:69]  which  they  now  inhabit. 
According  to  San  Felipe  tradition  obtained  by  Bandelier  [29:58] 
is  the  third  pueblo  of  the  San  Felipe  called  Katftfa.  See  the 
quotations  about  this  pueblo  given  under  [29:69]. 

[29:69]  (1)  Nqykw&Mgd  oywi  ‘pueblo  of  the  place  where  the  earth  is 
sticky’  ( nqyf  ‘earth’;  kw%  ‘gum’  ‘stickiness’;  M  formative 
particle;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’’oywi  ‘pueblo’).  The  place  is 
so  called  because  the  farming  lands  there  are  said  to  be  sticky 
and  cloddy.  The  San  Felipe  people  are  called  regularly  Nqy- 
Tcws^aige’intowa  (’ iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  towa 
‘person’  ‘people’). 

(2)  Tsiwui’oywi  ‘basalt  point  pueblo’,  referring  to  the  mesa 
[29:67]  (tsi  ‘basalt’;  wUi  ‘horizontally  projecting  point’;  ’’oywi 
‘pueblo’).  The  name  refers  properly  to  the  old  San  Felipe 
[29:68],  q.  v.  It  is  applied  rarely  and  incorrectly  to  [29:69]. 

(3)  Picuris  “Thoxtlawlama”: 1  given  as  the  Picuris  name  of 
San  Felipe  Pueblo. 

(4)  Isleta  “P’atu'ak”:2  given  as  probably  meaning  “deep 
water”.  This  meaning  reminds  one  of  what  Bandelier  sa}7s  : 

San  Felipe  at  present  is  the  last  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio 
Grande  towards  the  south,  and  beyond  the  defile  [29:90]  formed  by  the  Black 
Mesa  [29:67]  on  one  side  and  the  high  gravelly  bluffs  above  Algodones 
[29:72]  on  the  other,  can  be  seen  the  beginning  of  the  range  of  the  Tiguas 
[Tiwa].  This  [defile]  is  called  ‘La  Angostura’,  or  ‘The  Narrows’.3 

See  [29:90]. 

(5)  Jemez  Kwilegi’i  of  obscure  etymology  ( kwile  unexplained; 

gi'i  locative).  The  San  Felipe  people  are  cal  1  e d  Kwilegi? itsa df 
(tsa’af  ‘people’).  “  Wi'-li-gi-i'”.4  =  Pecos  (6). 

I’Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  433,  1910). 

•’Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  192,  and  note,  1892. 

4  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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(6)  Pecos  “Wi’di-gi”.1  =Jemez  (5). 

(7)  Cochiti  Kdtftfa  of  obscure  et}rmology.  =San  Felipe  (S), 
Sia  (9),  Laguna  (10),  Hopi  (11).  “Kali ft ya”.2 

(8)  San  Felipe  Kdtftfa  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti  (7), 
Sia  (9),  Laguna  (10),  Hopi  (11).  “Castixes”3  (identified  with 
Kdtftfa  by  Bandelier4).  “Cachichi”5  (doubtless  identical). 
“Ka-lis-cha”.8  “Kalistcha”.7  “Q’ash-tre- tye”.8  “Ka-tish- 
tya”.9  “Kat-ish-tya”.10  “Kat-isht-ya”.11  “Ka-tisht-ya”.12 
“Kat-ist-ya”.13  “Oa-tish-tye”.14  “Ka-titya”.15  “Catriti”.18 

(9)  Sia  “Katit/aj”.17  =  Cochiti  (7),  San  Felipe  (8),  Sia  (9), 
Laguna  (10),  Hopi  (11). 

(10)  Laguna  “Kacht’ya”.18  =  Cochiti  (7),  San  Felipe  (8),  Sia 
(9),  Hopi  (11). 

(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  “  Katis£ fa” ,  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti 
(7),  San  Felipe  (8),  Sia  (9),  Laguna  (10).  “Katihcha”:19  given  as 
Hopi  name  for  a  kind  of  people  in  the  underworld.  The  Hopi 
name  for  San  Felipe  is  probably  the  same  at  all  the  Hopi  villages. 

(12)  Navaho  ‘ ‘  To  Hachele  ” : 20  given  as  meaning  ‘  pull  up  water  ’. 

(13)  Navaho  “ Saf  behoghan,  ‘sand  houses’”.21 

(14)  “Debe  Lizhfni  ‘black  sheep  people’”.22 

(15)  Eng.  San  Felipe.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (16). 

(16)  Span.  Saa  Felipe  ‘Saint  Philip’.  =±=Eng.  (15).  “Sant 
Phelipe”.23  “  Sant  Philepe”.24  “Sn  Phelipe”.25  “S.  Phelipe”.28 
“S.  Felipe”.27  “San  Phelipe”.28  “S.  Felip”.29  “S?  Philip 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Indians,  pt.  2,  p.  433,  1910). 

2Spinden,  Cochiti  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

3  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p.  114,  1871. 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  189,  note,  1892. 

5  Onate  (1598),  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 

8 Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  p.  143,  note,  1850. 

7  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  p.  418,  1879. 

8  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  p.  18, 1883. 

9  Bandelier  in  Compte-Rendu  Ivternat.  Cong.  Amir.,  vii,  p.  451,  1890. 

10  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  126,  1890. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  260;  pt.  II,  pp.  186,  187. 

72 Ibid.,  p.  166. 

>3  Ibid.,  p.  189,  note. 

14  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  215,  1893. 

i=  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12,  1906. 

i6Bandelier,  quoting  an  early  source,  in  Arclueol.  Inst.  Bull.,  I,  p.  18,  1883. 

17  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  1911. 

78  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

'9  Voth,  Trad.  Hopi,  p.  11,  1905. 

“Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

2i  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Nav.  Lang.,  p.  135,  1910. 

22 Ibid.,  p.  128. 

23  Onate  (1598),  op.  cit.,  pp.  114, 254.  ■ 

2i  Onate  misquoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  97. 

“Doc.  of  1693  quoted  by  Bandqlier,  ibid.,  p.  190,  note. 

26  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  784, 1736. 

27  D’Anville,  map  Amtir.  Sept.,  1746. 

28Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Amer.,  xi,  p.  420,  1748. 

29 D’Anville,  map  N.  A.,  Bolton  ed.,  1752. 
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de  queres”.1  “St.'  Philips”.2  “S'.  Felip  de  Cueres”.3  “St. 
Philip”.4  “San  Phelippe”.5  “San  Felippe”.6  “San  Felipe 
de  Keres”.7  “San  Philippe”.8  “San  Pliillippe”.0  “St. 
Philippe”.10  “St.  Phillippe”.9  “St.  Phillipe”.11  “San 
Filipe”.12  “San  Felipe  de  Queres”.13  “San  Felepe”.14  “S. 
Felipe  de  Cuerez”. 15  “San  Felipo”.16  “San  Fellipe”.17 

San  Felipe  (pi.  20,  A)  is  a  large  Keresan  pueblo  practically  identi¬ 
cal  in  language  with  Santo  Domingo  [28:109].  Bandelier  learned 
the  traditional  history  of  San  Felipe,  according  to  which  the  present 
village  [29:69]  is  the  fourth  which  has  borne  the  name  Kdtft/a , 
each  of  the  former  three  having  been  successively  occupied  and 
abandoned.  The  first  was  [29:63],  the  second  [29:66],  the  third 
[29:68];  the  fourth  and  present  village  is  [29:69].  TheTewa  have 
names  for  only  the  third  and  the  fourth.  The  Keresans  add 
foma  ‘old’  to  designate  the  abandoned  Kdtftfa ;  thus  they  are 
all  known  as  Kdt ftfaf  oma  except  the  present  one  [29:69].  The 
writer  has  obtained  the  name  Kdtftfaf  oma  from  a  Cochiti  in¬ 
formant,  only,  however,  for  [29:  63]  and  [29:68];  of  [29:66]  this 
informant  knew  nothing.  The  information  which  Bandelier  gives 
about  San  Felipe  is  here  quoted  in  full: 

The  attack  and  devastation  of  Kua-pa  [28:61]  by  some  hostile  tribe  is  further 
told  in  the  traditions  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  village  of  Ka-tisht-ya,  or  San 
Felipe.  According  to  these,  while  the  Queres  lived  in  the  Canada  [28:52],  a 
tribe  of  small  men  called  Pin-i-ni  attacked  Kua-pa,  slaughtered  many  of  its 
people,  and  drove  off  the  remainder.  They  were  pursued  by  the  pygmies  as  far 
as  a  place  above  Santo  Domingo  called  Isht-ua  Yen-e  [28:unlocated],  where 
many  arrow-heads  are  found  to-day.18  I  reserve  the  full  details  of  the  San 
Felipe  tradition  for  a  later  occasion,  and  will  only  state  here  that  the  Pinini 
story  is  told  by  the  Cochitenos  about  the  village  [28:26]  on  the  Potrero  de  las 
Vacas.19  It  seems  probable  that  the  branches  of  the  Queres  now  constituting 


1  Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map,  1810. 

2  Ibid.,  app.,  pt.  ill,  p.  13,  1810. 

3  Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv.  Espagne,  carte  1,  1811. 

4  Pike,  Travels,  p.  273,  1811. 

3  Falconer  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  im,  p.  217, 1843. 

6  Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478, 1848. 

7  Miihlenpfordt,  Mejico,  ii,  p.  533, 1844. 

8  Johnston  (1846)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  567,  1S48. 

9  Abert  (1848),  ibid.,  p.  461. 

1»  Ibid.,  p.  462. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  469. 

12  Hughes,  Doniphan’s  Exped.,  p.  96,  1848. 

13  Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  p.  35,  1854. 

11  Davis,  Span.  Conq;  N.  Mex.,  map,  1869. 

15  Humboldt  quoted  by  Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  for  1869,  p.  334, 1871. 

16  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vi,  p.  183,  1883. 

37  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  193,  1892. 

18  "From  Isht-ua,  arrow.  This  part  of  the  story  is  possibly  a  ‘myth  of  observation.’ ’’—Ibid.,  p.  166, 

note. 

19  “  The  name  Pinini  is  a  corruption  of  Spanish  Pygmdos  [?].  The  Spanish-speaking  inhabitants  of  New 

Mexico  usually  pronounce  it  Pinineos,  whence  the  Indians  have  derived  Pinini.  The  tale  about  these 

dwarfish  tribes,  described  as  ‘small  but  very  strong’,  looks  to  me  quite  suspicious.  I  incline  to  the 
simpler  but  more  probable  story  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  were  the  aggressors.”— Ibid. 
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the  tribes  of  Cochiti  and  San  Felipe  once  formed  one  group  at  Kua-pa  [28:61], 
that  some  hostile  invasion  caused  their  dispersion,  one  branch  retiring  to  the 
south,  while  the  other  took  refuge  on  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56]  and  built  a  tem¬ 
porary  village  at  least  on  top  of  this  almost  impregnable  rock.  I  regard  it  as 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  aggressors  were  Tehuas  [Tewa],  since  this  has  been 
told  me  by  the  people  of  Cochiti  on  many  occasions.1  The  settlers  at  the  Canada 
[28:52]  emphatically  confirmed  these  statements  [that  the  aggressors  were 
Tewa],  as  having  been  told  ever  since  their  ancestors  had  settled  there  by  the 
old  men  of  Cochiti  as  genuine  traditions  of  their  [Cochiti]  tribe.  At  all  events, 
the  valley  of  the  Canada  [28:52]  and  its  surroundings  were  the  last  station  of 
the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Cochiti,  and  probably  of  San  Felipe,  before  they  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.2 

Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  is  rich  in  historical  reminiscences;  but  it  would  carry 
me  too  far  to  refer  to  them  here  in  detail.  The  next  ruin  [29:63]  south  of  it 
[28:109],  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  near  the  village  of  Cubero  [28:unlocated], 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe 
Kat-isht-ya,  or  Tyit-i  Haa,  as  the  site  of  the  ruin  itself,  or  that  of  Cubero  near 
by,  is  meant.  Tradition  [of  which  pueblo?]  has  it  that  the  first  village  of  the 
San  Felipe  [29:69]  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  was  built  there.  The 
substance  of  this  folk-tale  is  as  follows. 

When  the ‘Pinini  ’  surprised  the  pueblo  of  Kuapa,  they  slew  nearly  all  its 
inhabitants  [see  [28:61]].  A  woman  concealed  herself  behind  a  metate,  and  a 
boy  hid  in  a  store-room.  Along  with  the  woman  was  a  parrot.  Alter  the  enemy 
had  left,  the  parrot  took  charge  of  the  boy  and  fed  him  till  he  wras  grown  up, 
when  he  directed  him  and  the  woman  to  go  south  in  search  of  new  homes. 
So  they  wandered  away,  the  boy  carrying  the  parrot  and  a  certain  charm  or 
fetich,  which  was  contained  in  a  bowl  of  clay.  The  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of 
Sandia  [29:100],  to  whom  they  first  applied  for  hospitality,  received  them  coldly. 
The  fugitives  accordingly  turned  to  the  east,  and  went  to  the  Tanos  [see  Names  op 
Tribes  and  Peoples],  probably  of  the  village  of  Tunque  [29:82].  Here  the 
woman  gave  birth  to  five  children,  four  boys  and  one  girl.  The  boys  of  the 
Tanos  often  taunted  these  youngsters  with  being  foreigners,  and,  nettled  by  these 
taunts,  they  asked  their  mother  about  their  origin.  She  told  them  the  story  of 
her  past,  and  acknowledged  that  the  Tanos  [Tano]  country  was  not  theirs.  She 
told  them  that  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta  [29:65],  a  height  in  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  cone,  nearly  opposite  San  Felipe  [29:69],  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  they  would  find  their  future  home.  Thereupon  the  boys  set  out, 
following  the  course  of  the  Arroyo  del  Tunque  [29:70]  to  the  mesa  [29:65] 
indicated,  and  succeeded  in  raising  abundant  crops  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 
There  had  been  a  famine  among  the  Tanos  for  two  years,  and  therefore  the 
boys  carried  their  harvests  home  to  their  mother.  In  course  of  time  the 
Queres  [Keresan]  refugees  left  the  Tanos  permanently,  and  built  a  village 
[29:63]  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Cubero  [28:unlocated],  This  [29:63]  was 
the  first  pueblo  called  Kat-isht-ya.  Subsequently  that  village  was  abandoned, 

1  “  But  when  Diego  de  Vargas  visited  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28: 56]  for  the  first  time,  on  Oet.  21,  1692,  the 
Queres  [Keresans]  of  Cochiti  and  San  Felipe,  and  the  Tanos  of  San  Marcos  [Ranfqs'qyw{  [29:unlo- 
cated]] ,  who  occupied  the  pueblo  [28:58]  on  its  summit,  informed  him  that  they  had  fled  thither  out  of 
fear  of  their  enemies,  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  Tanos,  and  Picuries  [Picuris],  Autos  de  Guerra  de  la  Primera 
Campana  d  la  Reconquista  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  fol.  141,— a  manuscript  in  the  Territorial  archives  of  Santa 
FA  It  is  true  that  the  Queres  [Keresans]  and  Tanos,  possibly  also  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  were  in  open 
hostility  during  the  time  the  Spaniards  wejfe  away  from  New  Mexico  from  1680  to  1692.  But  still  the 
truth  of  their  statements  to  Vargas  may  be  subject  to  doubt.  It  is  quite  as  likely  that  they  retreated, 
to  the  mesa  [28:56]  after  the  successful  raid  of  Pedro  Reneros  Posada  upon  Santa  Ana  [28:95]  in  1687.” — 

Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  166-67,  note,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  166-67. 
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and  a  new  one  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta  [29:65],  to  which 
the  same  name  [Kat-isht-ya]  was  given. 

There  the  first  church  of  San  Felipe  was  built  by  Fray  Cristobal  de  Quinones, 
who  died  at  the  pueblo  [29:66]  in  1607  [?],  and  was  buried  in  the  temple  which 
he  had  founded.1  The  Queres  [Keresans]  occupied  this  site  [29:66]  until  after 
1683. 2  Ten  years  later  [after  1683]  Diego  de  Vargas  found  them  [the  San  Felipe 
Indians]  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  [from  [29:66]],  on  the  Black  Mesa 
[29:67],  overlooking  San  Felipe  [29:69]. 3  A  church  was  built  on  this  site 
*[29:68]  after  1694,  the  ruins  of  which  present  [at  the  present  day]  a  picturesque 
appearance  from  the  river  banks.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  [the 
18th  century],  the  tribe  of  San  Felipe  left  the  mesa  [29:67],  and  established 
itself  at  its  foot,  where  the  present  Kat-isht-ya  [29:69],  the  fourth  of  that  name, 
stands. 


1  “  The  San  Felipe  o f  the  Queres  [Keresans]  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  ‘  Sant  Felipe’  mentioned 
in  the  Tcstimonio  dado  en  Mexico  (Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  xv,  pp.  83  and  90)  by  the  companions  of  Fran¬ 
cisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado  in  1582.  The  latter  pueblo  was.  the  first  one  met  by  these  explorers  in  1581 
on  their  way  up  the  Rio  Grande,  and  was  a  village  of  the  Piros  [see  Names  of  Triues  and  Peoples, 
page  575],  probably  near  San  Marcia',  at  least  100  miles  farther  south.  The  name  Sant  Felipe  was  after¬ 
wards  forgotten.  The  pueblo  [29:66]  at  the  foot  of  Ta-mi-ta  [29:65]  was  undoubtedly  visited  by  Cas- 
tano  in  1591,  and  it  may  bo  that  he  gave  that  name  to  it.  Onate  so  calls  it  in  1598  in  Discurso  de  las 
Jornadas,  p.  254.  He  arrived  there  on  the  30th  of  June,  ■'  Pasamos  a  Sant  Phelipe,  casi  tres  leguas.’  Also 
in  Obediencia  y  Vasallaje  de  San  Juan  Baptista  p.  114:  '  La  Provincia  de  los  Cheres  con  los  pueblos  de 
Castixes,  llamados  Sant  Phelipe  y  de  Comitre.’  We  find  here  in  a  corrupted  form  the  Indian  names 

both  of  the  pueblo  [29:66]  and  of  the  round  mesa  [29:65]  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stood .  The  error 

was  probably  made  in  copying  the  document  for  the  press.  San  Felipe  again  appears  in  the  document 
called  Peticion  a  Don  Xplobalde  Onate  por  los  Pobladores  de  San  Gabriel,  1604  (MS.):  ‘Pedimos  y  supflicamos 
sea  serbido  de  despachar  y  echar  desta  bellad,  Jua  Lopez  .Olguinal  pueblo  de  San  Felipe.’  Fray  Cristdbal 
de  Quinones  had  an  organ  set  up  at  San  Felipe.  Says  Vetancurt,  Menologio,  p.  137:  ‘  Solicitd  para  el 
culto  divino  organos  y  musica,  y  por  su  diligeneia  aprendieron  los  naturales  y  salieron  para  el  oficio 
diuino  diestros  cantores.’  According  to  the  Cronica  (p.  315),  San  Felipe  previous  to  the  rebellion  had  a 
‘  Capilla  de  Musicos.’  It  is  well  established  that  many  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  knew  and  performed 
church  music  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Fray  Cristobal  died  at  San  Felipe  April  27, 
1609  [?],  and  was  buried  in  the  church.  Vetancurt,  Menologio,  p.  137.  He  had  also  established  a  hospital 
with  a  pharmacy.  San  Felipe  in  1636- was  the  residence  of  the  Father  Custodian,  Fray  Cristdbal  de 
Quiros.  Autos  sobre  Quexas  contra  los  Rcligiosos  del  Nuebo  Mexico,  1636,  MS.  But  it  was  not  as  a  per¬ 
manent  seat;  at  that  time  the  custodians  resided  at  their  respective  missions.” — Bandeljer,  Final 
Report,  pt.  n,  p.  189,  note,  1892. 

2  “  No  massacres  of  Spaniards  or  priests  occurred  at  San  Felipe  in  August,  1680,  but  a  few  Indians  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  Spaniards  were  killed.  Interrogator's  de  Varios  Indios,  1681,  fol.  139.  All 
the  males  of  that  pueblo,  with  few  exceptions,  joined  in  the  butchery  at  Santo  Domingo  [28: 109].  At 
the  time  there  was  no  resident  priest  at  San  Felipe,  but  the  missionaries  for  the  three  Queres  [Keresan] 
pueblos  of  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Felipe  resided  at  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo.  The 
Indians  of  San  Felipe  also  took  part  in  the  frightful  slaughter  of  Spanish  colonists  that  occurred  in  the 
haciendas  between  the  pueblo  and  Algodones  [29:78].  Compare  Otermin  Diariode  la  Retirada,  1080,  MS., 
fol.  31.  The  pueblo  was  abandoned  upon  the  approach  of  the  retiring  Spaniards,  and  many  Indians  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  Great  Mesa  [29:  67]  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  watching  the  march  of  Otermin 
It  was  reoccupied  immediately  afterwards  by  its  inhabitants.  Interrogatorios,  1681,  fol.  137  et  seq.  In 
December,  1681,  Mendoza  found  it  deserted.  Ynterrogatorio  de  Preguntas,  MS.:  ‘  Y  que  de  alii  pas<5  al 
pueblo  de  San  Felipe,  y  lo  halld  despoblado,  y  en  el  solo  Yndio  Uamado  Francisco  al  qual  le  pregunto  en 
su  lengua  por  la  gente  del  pueblo,  y  respondid  haberse  ido  huyendo  a,  la  Cieneguilla  [[29:  20]?],  <5  pueblo 
de  Cochiti,  y  haciendo  buscar  el  pueblo  en  todas  sus  casas,  se  hallaron  muchas  cosas  de  la  Yglesia,  y 
emparticular  vn  incensario  de  plata,  y  vna  naveta,  y  caxuela  de  los  santos  oleos,  y  cruces  de  mangas  que- 
bradas,  y  en  todas  las  demas  casas  cantidad  de  mascaras  de  sus  bayles  diabdlicos,  y  en  medio  de  la  plaza 
montones  de  piedras  adonde  hacian  sus  idolatrias,  y  toda  la  Yglesia  destruida,  y  el  convento  demolido,  y 
en  la  orilla  del  riole  digeron,  los  que  ivan  en  su  compania,  que  estaba  unacampana,  quequiziern  quebrar, 
y  solole  hicieron  vn  agugero.’  San  Felipe  was' occupied  again,  and  was  inhabited  in  1683.  Declaracion 
de  vn  Yndio  Pecuri,  MS.” — Ibid.,  note,  pp.  189-90. 

2  In  the  fall  of  1692,  when  Vargas  made  his  first  dash  into  New  Mexico,  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  were 
with  those  of  Cochiti  on  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56],  Autos  de  la  Guerra  de  la  Primera  Campana,  1692,  fol- 
141.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  kept  their  promise  of  returning  to  their  pueblo, 
which  stood  then  on  the  summit  of  the  long  Black  Mesa  [29:67]  west  of  the  present  pueblo  [29:  69]. 
There  Vargas  found  them  in  November,  1693.  Autos  de  Guerra  del  Ano  dc  1693,  fol.  22:  ‘  Y  ayer  sail  con 
50  soldados  por  todos  y  60  mulas  con  sus  arieros  y  suvi  &,  la  mesa  donde  tienen  dho  pueblo  los  de  Sn 
Phelipe.’  It  still  stood  there  [at  [29: 68]]  in  1696.  Autos  de  Guerra  del  Ano  de  1696,  MS.— Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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Not  a  trace  is  left  of  the  old  pueblo  [29:66],  near  the  round  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta 
[29 : 65] .  The  village,  the  church,  and  its  convent  have  completely  disappeared. 
The  floods  of  the  Tunque  [29:70],  on  the  northern  border  of  which  it  stood, 
have  combined  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  obliterate  every  trace.  Pot¬ 
sherds  may  occasionally  be  picked  up  in  the  fields  near  by,  or  on  the  sandy 
hillocks;  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any.  Only  tradition 
and  documentary  information  enable  us  to  identify  the  place  [29:66], 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  village  built  on  top  of  the  mesa  of  Tyit-i 
Tzat-ya  [29:67],  that  rises  abruptly  above  the  San  Felipe  [29:69]  of  to-day. 
Figure  23  of  Plate  i  [of  Bandelier’s  Final  Report,  pt.  n]  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  ruin.  The  east  side  approaches  the  brink  of 
the  mesa  [29:67],  which  is  difficult  of  access.  The  church  is  of  adobe,  and 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  declivity  in  the  northeastern  corner.  The  cells  of 
the  Indian  dwellings,  two  rows  deep,  form  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides, 
so  that  the  pueblo  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  an  entrance  in  the 
southwestern  corner.  The  church  measures  20.0  by  6.3  meters  (65  by  20  feet) ; 
the  houses  have  a  total  length  of  217  meters  (712  feet).  It  was  therefore  a 
small  pueblo,  and  the  number  of  rooms  (fifty-eight)  shows  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  cannot  have  been  considerable.  The  wralls  are  fairly  well  built  of  blocks 
of  lava  and  0.45  m.  (18  inches)  thick,  and  most  of  the  houses  may  have  been 
two  stories  high.  When  Diego  de  Vargas  visited  it  in  1693,  he  found  it 
in  good  condition.1 

How  long  the  Queres  [Iveresans]  remained  on  the  mesa  [29:67]  after  that 
date  [1693],  I  have  not  ascertained. 

There  is  a  tale  current  among  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  of  the  flight  of  Fray 
Alonzo  Ximenez  de  Cisneros,  missionary  at  Cochiti,  from  that  village  [Cochiti], 
in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June,  1696,  and  his  rescue  by  the  San  Felipe  Indians. 
The  facts  are  true  in  regard  to  the  flight  of  the  priest  and  the  kind  treatment 
extended  to  him  by  the  people  of  Kat-isht-ya  [29:68]  on  the  mesa  [29:67]; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  siege,  which  the  pueblo  is  reported  to 
have  withstood  afterwards.  The  Cochiti  Indians  followed  the  Franciscan, 
whom  they  intended  to  murder,  for  a  short  distance,  but  withdrew  as  soon  as 
they  saw  that  he  was  beyond  their  reach.  Then  they  abandoned  their  pueblo, 
and  retired  to  the  mountains, — not  to  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56],  but  to  the  more 
distant  gorges  and  crests  of  the  Valles  range  [The  Western  Mountains  (Large 
Features)].  The  San  Felipe  pueblo  was  never  directly  threatened  in  1696, 
and  consequently  the  story  of  the  blockade,  and  of  the  suffering  from  lack  of 
water  resulting  from  it,  and  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  rescued  mis¬ 
sionary,  is  without  foundation.2 

1  “  Autos  de  Guerra  de  1693,  fol.  22:  ‘  Y  los  Yndios  todos  me  salieron  a  rezeuir  sin  armas  y  las  mujeres 
&  otro  lado  muy  vien  bestidas  y  todos  con  sus  cruzes  en  la  garganta  y  tenlan  vna  grande  a  la  entrada  del 
pueblo  y  asimesmo  en  las  casas  yla  plaza  muy  barrida,  puestos  muchos  bancos  y  petates  nueuos  para 
que  me  sentase  y  nos  dieron  k  todos  de  comer  con  grande  abundancia  y  hizieron  demostracion  de  mucha 
alegria.’  I  am  unable  to  say  when  the  church  now  in  ruins  on  the  edge  of  the  mesa  was  built,  but  it 
was  probably  soon  after  1694.  There  was  a  resident  priest  at  San  Felipe  from  1094  until  1696,  when  Fray 
Alonzo  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  fled  from  Cochiti  on  the  4th  of  June,  1696,  and  remained  there  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fray  Diego  de  Chavarria,  and  from  that  time  on  the  list  is  uninter¬ 
rupted  down  to  the  first  half  of  this  century.  See  the  Libro  de  Entierros  de  la  Mision  de  San  Felipe,  1696 
to  1708,  MS.” — Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  191,  note,  1892. 

2  “  Father  Cisneros  was  one  of  the  priests  who  entered  upon  his  mission  among  the  pueblos  in  1695,  but 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  bent  upon  another  outbreak.  He  gave  warning  of  it  by  letter  to  the 
Custodian  in  the  beginning  of  1696,  Carta  al  Padre  Custodio  Fray  Francisco  de  Vargas,  MS.,  and  joined  in 
the  petition  of  the  latter  to  Diego  de  Vargas,  Peticion  del  Custo  y  Definitorio  al  Gobernador  Don  Diego  de 
Vargas,  MS.  Vargas  disregarded  these  well  grounded  cries  of  alarm,  and  Father  Cisneros  fled  to  San 
Felipe  and  was  well  received  there.  The  Indians  of  Cochiti  left  their  village  at  once,  and  returned  thither 
only  in  the  late  fall  of  16 ^  Autos  de  Guerra  del  Ano  de  1696,  ‘  Primer  Cuaderno.’  Escalante,  Relation, 
pp.  172  and  174.”— Ibid.,  note,  p.  192. 
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San  Felipe  is  at  present  the  last  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio 
Grande  towards  the  south,  and  beyond  the  defile  [29:90]  formed  by  the  Black 
Mesa  [29:67]  on  one  side  and  the  high  gravelly  bluffs  above  Algodones  [29:78] 
on  the  other1  can  be  seen  the  beginning  of  the  range  of  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa; 
see  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples],  If  the  traditions  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  San  Felipe  villages  are  true,  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa]  were  already  established 
on  their  range  before  the  dispersion  of  theQuerfc  [Keresans]  at  Kua-pa  [28:61] 
took  place,  since  the  fugitives  from  there  applied  in  vain  to  the  Indians  of 
Sandia2  [29:100]  for  hospitality.  A  historical  fact  of  some  importance  would 
accordingly  be  established  by  that  fragment  of  Indian  folk-lore.-3  Jemez,  Santa 
Clara,  and  San  Felipe  are  each  a  double  quadrangle  with  two  squares.4 

See  [28:61],  [28:102],  [29:66],  [29:67],  [29:68],  and  mineral 
paint  deposit  in  front  of  San  Felipe  Pueblo  [29:69]  [29  :unloeated]. 

[29:70]  (1)  Eng.  Tunque  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  San  Pedro  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Eng.  Una  de  Gato  Arroyo.  (<Span.)  =Span.  (6). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Tunque,  Arroyo  de  Tunque  ‘Tunque  Arroyo’. 
=  Eng.  (1).  So  called  from  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:82].  “Arroyo 
del  Tunque”.5 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  San  Pedro,  Arroyo  de  San  Pedro  ‘Saint 

Peter  Arroyo  referring  to  San  Pedro  settlement  [29 :77].  =  Eng. 

(2).  “San  Pedro”.6  “Rio  de  San  Pedro”.7  The  latter  means 
‘Saint  Peter  River’. 

(6)  Span.  Arroyo  Una  de  Gato,  Arroyo  de  la  Una  de  Gato 
‘catclaw  arroyo’.  =Eng.  (3).  The  name  appears  to  be  taken 
from  that  of  the  settlement.  “Una  de  Gato”8  [29:unlocated], 
pages  555-56. 

According  to  the  writer’s  informants  these  names  are  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  whole  arroyo,  the  name  San  Pedro  often, 
however,  referring  especially  to  the  upper  branch  on  which  San 
Pedro  [29:77]  is  situated.  Bandelier,  however,  implies  that  the 
uppermost  course  is  called  San  Pedro  while  farther  down  the 
arroyo  is  called  Una  de  Gato  (above  or  below  Tunque  [29:82]?), 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunque  Pueblo  ruin  [29:82]  it  is  called 
Tunque  Arroyo.  The  Una  de  Gato  settlement  is  situated  a  short 
distance  below  the  confluence  of  Golden  Arroyo  [29:76],  q.  v., 
and  Bandelier  is  understood  to  mean  that  the  name  Una  de  Gato 


1  u This  is  called  ‘  La  Angostura,’  or  ‘  The  Narrows.’  ” — Ibid. 

2  “  Saudia  or  Na-fi-ap,  is  an  old  Tigua  [Tiwa]  village.  From  this  tradition  we  may  also  infer  that  the 
Tanos  occupied  their  country  at  the  same  time,  and  previous  to  the  events  at  Kua-pa.” — Ibid.,  pp. 
192-93. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  pp.  187-93  and  notes,  1892. 

4  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  265,  1890. 

6  Ibid.,  pt.  it,  pp.  88,  109. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  88, 109. 
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is  applied  to  the  entire  lower  course  of  the  arroyo.  Bandelier 
sa}Ts : 

The  Rio  de  Santa  Fe  [29:8]  flows  from  east  to  west  through  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  area  [the  Tano  country] ,  and  the  San  Pedro,  or  Una  de  Gato,  irri¬ 
gates  its  southwestern  corners.  But  the  waters  of  neither  of  these  streams 
reach  the  Rio  Grande  except  during  heavy  rains.  .  .  .  The  San  Pedro  dwin¬ 
dles  down  to  the  sandy  Arroyo  del  Tunque,  12  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.1 

It  [Tunque  Pueblo  ruin  [29:82]]  lies  on  a  gentle  bare  slope  near  the  banks 
of  a  stream  which  in  the  mountains  farther  south  is  called  Rio  de  San 
Pedro,  lower  down  [than  the  stretch  called  Rio  de  San  Pedro  or  than  [29:82]?] 
Una  de  Gato,  and  here  takes  the  name  of  Arroyo  del  Tunque.  A  little  beyond 
the  ruin  [29:82]  the  stream  sinks  and  becomes  a  dry  mountain  torrent  for  12 
miles,  to  its  mouth  opposite  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  [29: 69]. 2 

Not  a  trace  is  left  of  the  old  pueblo  [29:66],  near  the  round  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta 
[29:65].  The  floods  of  the  Tunque,  on  the  northern  border  of  which  it  stood, 
have  combined  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  obliterate  every  trace.3 

The  narrow  valley  of  the  upper  San  Pedro  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the 
Pecos  [29:32],  but  the  stream  is  not  as  large,  and  the  scenery  decidedly  grander. 
The  forests  descend  into  the  bottom,  and  the  peaks  of  the  San  Pedro  range 
[[29:73]  and  [29:74]?],  covered  with  beautiful  pines,  rise  at  a  short  distance  in 
the  east.  In  the  west,  the  slopes  of  the  Sandia  chain  [29:83]  sweep  upwards 
like  an  enormous  slanting  roof  terminated  by  a  long  shaggy  crest.  There  is 
not  much  space  for  cultivation,  yet  enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  good-sized 
pueblo.  4 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  obtain  an  Indian  name  for  this 
arroyo.  Sec  [29:76],  [29:80],  [29:82]  and  “Arroyo  de  la  Yuta” 
[29:  unlocated]. 

[29:71]  Span.  “La  Angostura”;5  this  means  ‘the  defile’ ‘ the  narrows ’. 

San  Felipe  [29:69]  .  .  .  is  the  last  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio 
Grande  towards  the  south,  and  beyond  the  defile  formed  by  the  Black  Mesa 
[29:67]  on  one  side  and  the  high  gravelly  bluffs  above  Algodones  [29:78]  on 
the  other,  can  be  seen  the  beginning  of  the  range  of  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa]. 
This  [defile]  is  called  1  La  Angostura’  or  ‘The  Narrows’.6 

[29:72]  (1)  Eng.  Ortiz  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Ortiz,  Sierra  de  los  Ortizes  ‘Ortiz  Mountains’ 
‘Mountains  of  the  Ortizes’,  Ortiz  being  a  Span,  family  name. 
=  Eng.  (1).  Cf.  the  name  of  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62],  which  may 
have  given  this  name  to  the  mountains.  “Ortiz  Mountains.”7 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  Dolores,  ‘  Dolores  Mountains’,  named  from 
Dolores  settlement  [29:unlocated].  “Sierra  de  Dolores.”  8 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  88,  1892. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  109. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  190. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  192,  note. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  192  and  note. 

7Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  Ore  Deposits  in  New  Mexico,  p.  17,  1910. 

8  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  106,108. 
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These  mountains  are  famous  for  their  mines. 

The  era  of  placer  mining  in  New  Mexico  began  in  1828,  when  the  Old  Placers 
in  the  Ortiz  Mountains  south  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  were  discovered  ...  In 
1833  .  .  .  the  Ortiz  gold  quartz  vein  was  discovered. 1 

Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  states  that  a  number  of  people  have 
noticed  that  a  light-colored  formation  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Oztiz  Mountains  resembles  in  outline  the  capital  letters  DC  or  QC. 
Of  the  Canada  separating  the  Ortiz  Mountains  from  the  Golden 
Mountains  [29:73]  Bandelier  writes: 

The  Galisteo  Plain  [Santa  Fe  Plain  (Large  Features)]  is  bordered  on  the  west 
by  the  Sierra  de  Dolores  [Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]];  south  of  this  mountain 
rises  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  [Golden  Mountains  [29:73]];  and  a  long  and 
waterless  valley,  running  from  east  to  west,  separates  the  two  ranges.  This 
arid  Canada  is  partly  covered  with  coniferous  trees.2 

See  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62],  [29:49],  Dolores  [29:unlocated], 
Placer  Mountains  [29:unlocated],  [29:73],  and  [29:74]. 

[29:73]  (1)  Eng.  Golden  Mountains,  called  after  Golden  settlement 
[29:75]. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Francisco  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5). 

(3)  Eng.  Tuerto  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (6).  “Tuerto 
Mountains.”  3 

(4)  Eng.  San  Pedro  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (7).  “San 
Pedro  Mountains.”4  “San  Pedro  range”:5  this  refers  perhaps 
to  both  [29:73]  and  [29:74].  “San  Pedro  Mountains”:6  this  refers 
perhaps  to  both  [29:73]  and  [29:74].  See  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  ‘Saint  Frances  Mountains’, 
named  from  the  Real  de  San  Francisco  (Golden  [29:75]).  =Eng. 
(2).  “Sierra  de  San  Francisco.”7 

(6)  Span.  Sierra  del  Tuerto  ‘Tuerto  Mountains’,  named  after 
the  pueblo  ruin  Tuerto  [29 :unlocated]  and  vicinity.  =Eng.  (3). 

(i)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Pedro  ‘San  Pedro  Mountains’,  named 
after  San  Pedro  settlement  [29:77].  =Eng.  (4).  This  name 
appears  to  be  used  sometimes  of  the  mountains  [29:74]  or  of  both 
[29:73]  and  [29:74].  See  Eng.  (4),  above. 

This  range  appears  to  be  closely  joined  to  [29 :74].  The  varying 
names  are  very  confusing.  See  [29:75],  [29:77],  [29:74],  [29:72 1, 
Tuerto  Pueblo  ruin  [29: unlocated],  and  Placer  Mountains  [29: 
unlocated]. 

1  Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  Ore  Deposits  in  New  Mexico,  p.  17,  1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  106,  1892. 

3  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No 
77,  Expeditions  of  1873,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  ’77,  and  ’78. 

4  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

5  Bandelier,  op.  cit. ,  p.  112. 

6  Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  op.  cit. 

7 Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  106, 108. 
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[29:74]  (1)  Eng.  San  Pedro  Mountains.  The  mountains  are  evi¬ 
dently  so  called  from  San  Pedro  settlement  [29:77],  which  is  be¬ 
tween  [29:73]  and  [29:74],  but  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter. 
The  Golden  Mountains  [29:73]  are  also  called  by  this  name;  see 
[29:73].  The  name  is  applied  sometimes  also  to  both  [29:73]  and 
[29:74].  The  name  “San  Pedro  Mountains”  is  applied  to  the 
southernmost  part  of  these  mountains  by  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
graphical  Survey  map,1  which  applies  the  name  Eng.  (2)  to  the 
central  or  northern  part. 

(2)  Eng.  “San  Ysidro  Mountains:”2  this  name  appears  to  be 
applied  by  this  map  to  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  these 
mountains,  while  Eng.  (1)  is  applied  to  the  southernmost  part. 
From  this  Eng.  name  we  assume  Span.  (5)  is  derived. 

(3)  Eng.  “South  Mountain:”3  evidentlj"  so  called  because  it 
is  south  of  San  Pedro  [29:77]  and  of  the  other  mountains  ([29:72] 
and  [29:73]). 

(4)  Span.  “Sierra  de  Carnue.”4  Carnue  appears  to  have  been 
the  name  of  some  Piro  or  Tiwa  pueblo,  although  it  is  not  entered 
in  the  Handbook  of  Indians.  “Documents  of  the  year  1763  men¬ 
tion  a  ruin  situated  to  the  west  of  Carnue  in  the  mountains.”5 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Isidro  ‘Saint  Isadore  mountains’. 
=  Eng.  (3).  There  must  be  such  a  Span,  name  to  give  rise  to 
Eng.  (3).  Why  such  a  name  is  applied  is  not  known. 

This  is  a  mass  of  mountains  lying  south  of  San  Pedro  [29:77] 
and  closely  connected  with  the  Golden  Mountains  [29:73].  “A 
high  ridge,  densely  wooded,  the  Sierra  de  Carnue,  separated  it 
[“Paako”  Pueblo  ruin  [29:79]]  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa] 
pueblo  in  the  south,  Chilili  [29:unlocated].”6  See  [29:73], 
[29:77],  [29:72],  and  Placer  Mountains  [29: unlocated]. 

[29:75]  (1)  Eng.  Golden  settlement.  Evidently  so  called  because  it 
is  a  center  in  the  gold-mining  region.  “Golden.”7 

(2)  Eng.  San  Francisco.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Francisco,  Real  de  San  Francisco  ‘Saint  Francis’ 
‘ Saint  Frances  camp’.  =Eng.  (2).  “Real  de  San  Francisco.”8 

This  settlement  gives  the  mountains  [29:73]  two  of  their  names. 
See  [29:76]. 

1 U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  ot  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet 
No.  77,  Expeditions  of  1873,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  ’77,  and  ’78. 

2  Ibid. 

■  8U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

<Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  114,  1892. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  115. 

«Ibid.,  p.  114. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  108. 

*U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  op.  cit.  Also  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 
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[29:76]  (1)  Eng.  Tuerto  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Golden  Arroyo,  so  called  from  Golden  settlement 
[29:75],  which  stands  on  its  banks. 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Tuerto  ‘Tuerto  Arroyo’,  referring  to 
Tuerto  Pueblo  ruin  [29:unlocated].  “Arroyo  del  Tuerto.”1 

This  is  the  tributary  of  [29:70],  on  which  Golden  settlement 
[29:75]  is  situated.  “At  Golden,  or  Real  de  San  Francisco,  where 
the  Arroyo  del  Tuerto  emerges  from  a  narrow  mountain  valley.”2 

[29:77]  (1)  Eng.  San  Pedro  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  San  Pedro  ‘  Saint  Peter.’  =  Eng.  (1).  For  origin  of  name 
see  under  [29:79].  “  San  Pedro.”3  This  settlement  gives  names 

to  [29:73],  [29:74],  and  [29:70].  Bandelier3  distinguishes  between 
San  Pedro,  a  mining  camp,  and  old  San  Pedro,  stating  that  the 
latter  is  south  of  the  former  and  at  the  site  of  the  pueblo  ruin 
[29:112].  The  maps  of  New  Mexico,  however,  appear  to  give 
only  San  Pedro  and  the  Indian  informant  of  Cochiti  knew  of 
only  one.  The  arrangement  of  [29:77]  and  [29:79]  on  [29]  is 
merely  tentative.  See  [29:79]  and  Ochre  deposits  at  San  Pedro 
[29:unlocated]. 

[29:78]  (1)  Eng.  Algodones.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Algodones.  =Eng.  (1).  According  to  the  Span,  dic¬ 
tionaries,  algodones,  plu.  of  algodon  ‘cotton,’  would  mean  either 
‘cotton  plants’  or  “cotton  for  an  inkstand.”  “Algodones.”4 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
arroyo  [29:90].  See  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones 
[29:78],  [29:unloc.ated]. 

[29:79]  (1)  Tano  Tewa(?)  “Paaco.”5  Tano  Tewa  “Pa-a-ko.”6 
“Paako.”7  “Paqu.”8  “Peako.”9  The  Tewa  informants  do 
not  know  this  name  and  cannot  etymologize  it. 

(2)  Spau.  “ San  Pablo”: 10  this  means  St.  Paul.11 

(3)  Span.  “  San  Pedro.”12  This  means ‘Saint Peter’;  cf.  [29:77]. 
“  San  Pedro  del  Cuchillo”: 13  this  means  ‘  Saint  Peter  of  the  Knife., 
Shea's  source  of  information  is  not  clear.  Bandelier  appears  to 
be  the  only  authority  on  this  pueblo  ruin,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Tano  and  believes  to  be  historical. 


I  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108, 1892. 

2 Ibid. 

s  Ibid,  112. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  192. 

6Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inbd.,  xvi,  p.  118, 1871. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,p,112. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  112, 114,122;  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597, 1905. 

8 Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  121, 1893. 

9  Hewett,  Communautfa,  p.  38, 1908. 

10  Ztirate-Salmeron  (cci.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  113. 

II  According  to  the  Handbook  Insd.,  pt.  2,  p.  181,  1910,  this  appears  to  be  the  original  Saint  name 

12Niel  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op. cit.  (so  changed  from  “San  Pablo”  by  Niel). 

13  Shea,  Cath.  Missions,  p.  82, 1855. 
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Although  there  may  be  other  ruins  yet  in  the  valleys  east  of  the  Sandia 
chain  [29:83],  I  know  of  only  one,  that  of  the  village  of  old  San  Pedro 
([29:77]?),  south  of  the  mining  camp  ([29:77]?)  of  that  name.  This  pueblo 
is  called  by  the  Tanos  ‘  Pa-a-ko. 

The  narrow  valley  of  the  Upper  San  Pedro  [29:70]  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  Pecos  [29:32],  but  the  stream  is  not  as  large,  and  the  scenery  decidedly 
grander.  The  forests  descend  into  the  bottom,  and  the  peaks  of  the  San  Pedro 
range  [see  [29:73]  and  [29:74]],  covered  with  beautiful  pines,  rise  at  a  short 
distance  in  the  east.  In  the  west,  the  slopes  of  the  Sandia  chain  [29:83]  sweep 
upwards  like  an  enormous  slanting  roof  terminated  by  a  long  shaggy  crest. 
There  is  not  much  space  for  cultivation,  yet  enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
good-sized  pueblo.  The  ruins  lie  on  the  west  bank,  and  almost  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  They  show  considerable  decay.  The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
of  rubble.  Pottery  and  other  objects  similar  to  those  of  the  other  Tanos  [Tano] 
villages  lie  on  the  surface. 

It  was  a  village  of  the  more  compact  type,  which  may  be  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built  and  to  the  lack  of  space.  The  mounds 
are  high  enough  to  admit  the  supposition  that  the  buildings  were  over  two 
stories  in  height,  at  least  in  some  places.  Three  circular  estufas  are  plainly 
visible,  and  three  enclosures  like  those  noticed  at  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  and  San 
Lazaro  [29:52],  These  enclosures  were  without  doubt  made  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  flocks,  and  if  they  are  coeval  with  the  pueblo,  and  not  subsequent 
additions,  Paako  belongs  to  the  category  of  historic  pueblos.  But  I  was  unable 
to  investigate,  while  in  that  vicinity,  whether  shepherds  may  not  have  reared 
these  stone  enclosures  in  modern  times.  When,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1598, 
Juan  de  Onate  received  the  submission  of  the  Pueblos  lying  along  the  western 
border  of  the  Salines  of  the  Manzano  [29:110],  Paako  is  mentioned  as  being 
among  them.1 

This  [the  fact  that  Onate  mentions  Paako]  is  significant,  though  not  conclusive. 
In  1626  Fray  Geronimo  de  Zarate-Salmeron,  in  speaking  of  the  murder  of  Fray 
Juan  de  Santa  Maria  in  1581,  at  some  place  east  of  the  Sierra  de  Sandia  [29:83] 
and  three  days’  journey  south  of  Galisteo  [29:39],  attributes  the  deed  to  ‘the 
Tigua  [Tiwa]  Indians  of  the  pueblo  that  now  is  called  San  Pablo’.2  Zarate’s 
commentator,  the  Jesuit  Jose  Amando  Niel,  changes  that  name  into  ‘San 
Pedro’.3  I  infer,  therefore,  that  there  was  an  inhabited  pueblo  near  the  place 
where  Fray  Santa*  Maria  perished,  which  place  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ‘old’  San  Pedro  of  to-day.4  Niel  may  have  been  right  in  changing  the 
name,  or  the  copyist  of  Zarate’s  manuscript  may  have  made  a  mistake.5 


1  “Obediencia  y  Vasallaje  a  su  Magestad  por  los  Indios  del  Pueblo  de  Acolocu,  October  12,  1598  (Doc.  de 
Indias,  vol.  xvi,  p.  118).  Four  villages  are  mentioned:  Paako,  Cuzayd,  Junetre,  and  Acolocu.  If  the 
first  was  the  one  at  San  Pedro  [29: 77],  the  other  three  may  have  been  the  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblos 1  Cuar- 
ay’  [29:  unlocated],  ‘Ta-ji-que’  [29:105],  and  ‘ Chil-i-li ’  [29:  unlocated].”— Bandelier,  Final  Report, 
pt.  II,  p.  113,  1892. 

2  “  Relaciones  de  todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico  se  ban  visto  y  sabido,  1626,  MS.,  par.  7:  ‘  Y  salio 
detras  de  la  Sierra  de  Puaray  [29: 83],  para  atravesas  por  las  Salinas  [29: 110],  y  de  alii  cortar  derecho  al 
paso  del  rio  del  Norte,  100  leguas  mas  aca  del  Nuevo  Mdxico;  mds  no  llegd  d  colmo  su  buen  intento. 
Por  que  al  tercero  dia  que  se  despidi6  de  sus  companeros  hermanos  llegando  a  sestear  debajo  de  un 
drbol,  los  Indios  Tiguas  [Tiwa]  del  pueblo  que  ahora  se  llama  Sn  Pablo  lo  mataron,  y  quemaron  sus 
huesos’.” — Ibid. 

a  “  Apuntamientos  que  sobre  el  terreno  hizo,  etc.,  written  in  1729  (MS.).  Niel  is  very  unreliable  in  every¬ 
thing  touching  upon  New  Mexico,  but  he  knew  Sonora,  part  of  Chihuahua,  and  California.”— Ibid. 

i  “  Three  days’  journey  south  of  Galisteo  [29:39]  brought  the  monk,  traveling  on  foot,  to  San  Pedro 
[29:77],  or  between  San  Pedro  and  Chilili  [29:  unlocated].”— Ibid. 

5  “An  error  in  copying  is  quite  likely.  The  copy  of  Zarate’s  MS.  in  Mexico  contains  glaring  blunders 
of  that  sort.'  For  instance,  ‘ el  Capital  Nemorcete’,  instead  of 1  De  Morlete,’  &ca.” — Ibid. 
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The  earlier  testimony  indicates  that  the  ruin  just  described  and  called  by  the 
Tanos  Paako  is  that  of  a  village  inhabited  at  least  as  late  as  1626,  which  assump¬ 
tion  is  not  negatived  by  the  presence  of  the  stone  enclosures  in  question. 

The  documents  referred  to  above  make  of  Paako  a  village  of  the  Tiguas 
[Tiwa],  My  Tanos  [Tano]  informant  at  Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  declared 
that  it  was  a  Tanos  [Tano]  pueblo.  Which  is  right?  It  is  a  case  similar  to 
that  of  San  Marcos  [[Kun fx'qywikeji  [29: unlocated]]  and  Cienega  [29:22], 
Paako  lies  at  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  Tanos  [Tano]  range,  and  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  Tigua  settlements  of  Chil-i-li  [29: unlocated]  and 
Ta-ji-que  [29:105]  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  pueblos  of  San  Marcos,  Cienega 
and  Bajada  [29:29]  in  reference  to  the  Queres  [Keresan]  towns  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  [28:105]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  I  incline,  however,  to  the  belief  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Tanos.  A  high  ridge,  densely  wooded,  the  Sierra  de  Carnue, 
separated  it  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo  in  the  south,  Chilili  [29: 
unlocated].  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  at  least  23  miles,  along  day’s 
journey,  owing  to  the  intervening  mountains.  From  San  Pedro  [29:77]  to  the 
nearest  Tanos  [Tano]  villages  in  the  north,  at  Golden  [25:75],  was  only  a  few 
hours’  travel.1 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  my  Tanos  informant  is  right,  and  that  Paako  was  a 
settlement  of  his  own  people,  which  was  abandoned  for  reasons  as  yet  un¬ 
known  at  some  time  between  1626  and  the  great  uprising  in  1680.  That  it 
was  no  longer  occupied  in  that  year  seems  certain.2 

There  is  another  ruin,  smaller  and  more  compact,  a  few  hundred  meters 
south  of  the  one  described;  and  on  the  opposite  [north?]  bank  of  the  San  Pedro 
[29:70]  there  are  also  traces  of  buildings,  but  I  had  not  time  to  examine 
either.  With  the  notice  above  given  of  the  principal  ruin  of  San  Pedro,  my 
sketch  of  the  Tanos  [Tano]  country  and  its  antiquities  must  terminate, 
although  it  is  incomplete.3 

See  [29:77]. 

[29:80]  (1)  Eng.  Tejon  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Tejon,  Arroyo  del  Tejon  ‘Tejon  Arroyo’, 
referring  to  Tejon  settlement  [29:81],  “Arroyo  del  Tejon.” 4 
This  is  a  tributary  of  [29:70]. 

The  former  fields  of  the  pueblo  [29:82]  can  be  traced  along  the  Arroyo  del 
Tejon,  and  along  the  dry  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29: unlocated],  in  places  at  a 
distance  of  two  and  three  miles  from  the  ruins  [29:82],  Little  watchhouses  of 
which  only  the  foundations  are  visible  indicate  their  location  .  .  .  The 
Arroyo  del  Tejon  has  permanent  water  as  far  as  these  structures  are  found. 
I  have  not  noticed  any  trace  of  ancient  acequias  [ditches] ;  but  there  is  no  impos¬ 
sibility  that  such  existed,  and  that  the  Tanos  of  Tunque  [29:82]  cultivated  by 
irrigation.  Along  the  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29:unlocated]  the  banks  are  too 
steep  and  the  water  flows  ten  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  surrounding  levels.5 

1  “  The  proximity  of  a  pueblo  of  one  stock  to  one  of  another  linguistic  group,  and  its  greater  distance 
from  the  nearest  kindred  village,  however,  is  not  impossible.  Cia  [29 : 94],  a  Queres  [Keresan]  village,  is 
•only  5  miles  from  Jemez  [27:33]  while  a  greater  distance  separates  it  from  Santa  Ana  [29:95],  another 
Queres  [Keresan]  village.  Sandia  [29: 100],  a  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo,  lies  only  13  miles  from  San  Felipe 
[29:69],  while  at  least  30  miles  separates  it  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa]  town,  Isleta  [29: 101].  But  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  stocks  were  more  on  the  defensive  towards  each  other,  such  cases  hardly  ever 
occurred.  Acoma  [29:118],  however,  is  one,  being  nearer  to  the  Zunis  than  to  its  own  people  at  Cia 
[29:94];  but  Acoma  was  impregnable  to  Indians.”— Bandelieb,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  114,  1892. 

2  “  It  was  abandoned  even  previous  to  1670.  In  that  year  began  the  emigration  of  the  Piros  and  Tig¬ 
uas  [Tiwa]  from  the  Salines  [29:110];  and  Paako  is  not  mentioned  among  the  villages  that  were  aban¬ 
doned  after  that  date.”— Ibid.,  pp.  114-15. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  112-15. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  111. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  110-11. 
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See  [29:70],  [29:81],  [29:82]. 

[29:81]  (1)  Eng.  Tej on  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Tejon  ‘badger’.  =Eng.  (1).  “Tejon”.1 

This  small  Mexican  settlement  is  located  from  the  map  above 
referred  to.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [29:80].  Bandelier 
says  of  it: 

But  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  at  the  present  day  the  people  of  Tejon  raise  good 
crops  with  the  aid  of  summer  rains  alone  .  .  .  Even  to-day,  people  at  the  Tejon 
sleep  out  of  doors  in  summer,  as  do  most  of  the  Pueblos  while  out  on  the  ran¬ 
chos.  The  house  (or  shanty)  is  only  used  for  cooking,  for  sheltering  the  tools 
and  household  articles,  and  in  the  case  of  rain  or  exceptionally  cool  weather.2 

See  [29:80],  [29:82]. 

[29:82]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  “Tung-ke”.3  “Tung-ge”.4 5  Given  as  mean¬ 
ing  ‘village  of  the  basket’.6  See  also  Span.  (2),  below,  which 
contains  evidently  forms  of  the  Tewa  name.  None  of  the 
writer’s  Tewa  informants  know  this  pueblo  ruin  by  any  name 
other  than  Span.  Tunque.  Whether  Bandelier’s  Tewa  form 
is  the  real  name  of  the  village  or  merely  the  result  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Bandelier’s  informants  to  etymologize 
Span.  Tunque,  can  not  be  determined.  Ty,y  f  is  the  most  inclusive 
Tewa  word  meaning  ‘basket.’  Tewa  tyyqe  would  mean  ‘down  at 
the  basket’  ‘down  in  the  basket’  ( ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’),  and 
might  well  be  used  as  a  place-name. 

(2)  Span.  Tunque.  Probably  from  Tano  Tewa.  See  Tewa  (1), 
above.  “Que”  for  ge  appears  in  several  Hispanized  Tewa  place- 
names,  as  Pojoaque  [21:29]  (<Tewa  Posyywsege),  Tesuque  [26:8] 
(<Tewa  Tynfage).  For  the  phonetics  of  the  name  cf.  also  [13:27]. 
“Pueblo  de  Tunque”.6  “Tunque”.7  “El  Tunque”.8 

The  ruin  has  been  located  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Frank  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  who  owns  a  brick  manufacturing  plant 
at  the  site.  He  says  that  the  ruin  lies  on  high  land  between  [29 :70] 
and  [29:80],  as  shown  on  [29].  Mr.  Frank  has  removed  a  portion 
of  the  ruin  to  make  room  for  his  brick  plant.  It  seems  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  the  ruin  is  prehistoric  or  historic.  The  modern 
Tewa  have  as  profound  ignorance  in  regard  to  it  as  they  have 
about  the  Tano  pueblo  ruins  in  general.  Bandelier  says: 

Whether  the  large  ruin  called  El  Tunque,  three  miles  north  of  the  Tejon 
[29:81],  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Sandia  chain  [29:83],  must  be 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  Ill;  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaisance  Map,  New  Mexico, 
San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

2 Bandelier,  ibid,  p.  Ill  and  note. 

3Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,  1885;  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  125,  1890. 

■Ubid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  109,  123,  1892. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

«Doc.  of  1770  cited  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  112. 

’Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,  1885;  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  Ill,  118;  Hewett,  Commo¬ 
nality,  p.  38,  1908;  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22,  1910. 

8  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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considered  as  that  of  a  pre-historic  settlement  or  not,  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt. 
That  it  was  a  Tanos  [Tano]  village  is  well  ascertained,  and  its  proper  name  was 
Tung-ge,  or  Village  of  the  Basket. 1  It  lies  on  a  gentle  bare  slope  near  the  banks 
of  a  stream  [29:70]  which  in  the  mountains  farther  south  is  called  Rio  de  San 
Pedro,  lower  down  [than  [29:82]  or  than  where  it  is  called  Rio  de  San  Pedro?] 
Una  de  Gato,  and  here  takes  the  name  of  Arroyo  del  Tunque.  A  little  beyond 
the  ruin  the  stream  sinks  and  becomes  a  dry  mountain  torrent  for  12  miles, 
to  its  mouth  opposite  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  [29:69].  Tung-ge 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  Tanos  [Tano]  village  towards  the  west,  in  pre¬ 
historic  times.  It  was  also  a  very  extensive  pueblo,  to  be  compared  for  size 
and  plan  with  the  large  and  extended  villages  of  Se-pa-ue  [4:8]  and  Ho-ui-ri 
[6:21]  of  the  northern  Tehua  [Tewa]  country.  It  formed  a  number  of  irregu¬ 
lar  squares,  and  sometimes  two  and  three  separate  buildings  constitute  one  side 
of  a  quadrangle.  The  population  was  therefore  not  as  large  as  the  area  covered 
by  the  ruins  might  indicate.  I  was  not  able  to  find  a  single  circular  estufa. 
The  walls  were  mostly  of  adobe,  and  had  the  usual  thickness  (0.30  m.,  or  one 
foot).  Rubble  foundations  are  visible,  but  a  portion  of  the  ruins  consists  merely 
of  low  mounds.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  north  and  east,  or  on  the 
highest  ground.  In  the  western  portions  the  interior  of  the  first  story  is  partly 
exposed,  showing  the  roof  or  ceiling  made  in  the  usual  pueblo  fashion  by  round 
beams  supporting  rough  splinters,  and  these  in  turn  a  layer  of  earth.  The 
average  of  eighty-four  rooms  measured  gave  3.4  by  3.2  meters  (11  feet  2  inches 
by  10  feet  6  inches). 

The  buildings  w’ere  two  stories  high  in  most  places;  but  the  existence  of  a 
third  story  is  not  impossible.  Pottery  is  scattered  about  in  profusion,  and  it 
shows  no  difference  from  that  at  Galisteo  [29:39]  and  other  points  in  the 
Tanos  country  where  the  pueblo  type  of  architecture  w’as  represented.  I 
noticed  a  great  deal  of  obsidian  and  basalt,  fragmentary  and  complete  arrow¬ 
heads  of  both  materials,  also  stone  axes,  corn  grinders,  and  a  few  stone  chisels 
and  knives;  even  a  spade  made  of  basalt  was  picked  up  at  Tunque,  and  is  now 
in  my  possession.  I  have  not  heard  of  metallic  objects.  The  various  objects 
indicate  a  primitive  culture,  one  probably  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Europeans; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
pueblo  was  not  also  inhabited  during  historic  times. 

The  former  fields  of  the  pueblo  can  be  traced  along  the  Arroyo  del  Tejon 
[29:80],  and  along  the  dry  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29:unlocated],  in  places  at  a 
distance  of  2  and  3  miles  from  the  ruins.  Little  watch  houses  of  which 
only  the  foundations  are  visible  indicate  their  location.  These  wTatch  houses, 
equivalent  to  the  ‘summer  ranchos’  of  the  Indians  of  to-day,  are  usually 
quadrangular  and  of  one  room  only;  still  I  find  one  with  two  rooms  and  of  an 
L  shape.  Their  average  size  corresponds  nearly  to  that  of  single  rooms  in  a 
pueblo  of  the  ancient  pattern,  with  two  exceptions.  These  two,  being  very 
small,  may  have  been  guard  houses  merely,  where  the  crops  were  watched  in 
the  daytime  or  at  night,  whereas  the  other  may  have  sheltered  entire  families 
during  the  summer.2  The  foundations  are  rubble,  and  the  same  kind  of  pot¬ 
sherds  are  scattered  about  as  at  the  pueblo. 

The  Arroyo  del  Tejon  [29:80]  has  permanent  water  as  far  as  these  structures 
are  found.  I  have  not  noticed  any  trace  of  ancient  acequias  [ditches] ;  but 
there  is  no  impossibility  that  such  existed,  and  that  the  Tanos  of  Tunque  cul¬ 
tivated  by  irrigation.  Along  the  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29:unlocated]  the  banks 

1  “  Tung  [  Tur/f]  is  the  Tehua  word  for  basket  or  tray Band eliee,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  109, 1892. 

2  “  Even  to-day,  people  at  the  Tejon  sleep  out  of  doors  in  summer,  as  do  most  of  the  Pueblos  while  out 
on  the  ranchos.  The  house  (or  shanty)  is  only  used  for  cooking,  for  sheltering  the  tools  and  household 
articles,  and  in  case  of  rain  or  exceptionally  cool  weather.” — Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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are  too  steep  and  the  water  flows  10  to  15  feet  below  the  surrounding 
levels.  But  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  at  the  present  day  the  people  of  Tejon 
[29:81]  raise  good  crops  with  the  aid  of  summer  rains  alone.  For  agricultural 
purposes  the  situation  of  Tung-ge  was  well  chosen.  Wood  was  not  far  off,  and 
water  always  at  hand,  and  from  a  military  standpoint  the  location  was  not 
bad.  The  highest  parts  of  the  pueblo  commanded  a  fair  range  of  view  in 
almost  every  direction. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  notice  of  the  pueblo  of  Tung-ge  or  Tunque 
in  the  older  documents.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  petition  of  the  year  1770  as  an 
1  ancient  pueblo  V  I  doubt,  therefore,  if  it  was  occupied  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  first  came.1 2 3 * 

See  [29:70],  [29:80],  [29:81],  and  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29:un- 
located]. 

[29:83]  (1)  5 Okupirjf  '  turtle  mountain5  Colcu  ‘turtle5  of  any  species; 
piyf  ‘mountain’).  Sandia  Mountain,  Oku,  the  ‘  Sacred  Turtle5 
of  Tewa  mythology.  55  3  Why  the  name  “turtle55  is  applied  to  the 
mountain  was  not  known  to  the  San  Ildefonso  informant  whom 
the  writer  questioned  on  that  point. 

(2)  ’ATcompije’imp.i yf  ‘mountain  of  the  south5  (’ akompije 
‘south5  <dakqyf  ‘  plain ’, pije  ‘  toward 5 ;  Hyf  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix;  piyf  ‘mountain5).  This  is  the  cardinal 
mountain  of  the  south  of  Tewa;  hence  this  name.  See  Cardinal 
Mountains,  page  41. 

(3)  Sqndij  dimply  f  ‘  Sandia  Mountain 5  ( Sqndija ,  see  Span.  (10), 
below,  and  also  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100];  5 iyf  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix ;  piy  f  ‘  mountain 5) .  Cf .  Eng.  (8),  Span.  (10). 
This  name  is  very  much  used  by  the  Tewa.  Old  Vivian  Montoya 
of  San  Juan  Pueblo  appeared  to  call  the  mountain  regularly  thus, 
and  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  name  5  Okupiy  f. 

(4)  Picuris  “Keplta.554  The  “Kepi”  is  evidently  the  same  as 
Cochiti  (6),  Zuni  (7),  below;  “ — ta”  is  doubtless  for  the  Picuris 
equivalent  of  Taos  t'a  ‘down  at5.  Cf.  Cochiti  (6),  Zuni  (7). 

(5)  Jemez  Kiutavoe ,  of  obscure  etymology.  This  is  the  old 
Jemez  name  of  the  mountain  furnished  me  by  Pablo  Toya  and  at 
present  said  to  be  known  to  but  few  of  the  Jemez,  who  call  the 
mountain  by  its  Span.  name. 

(6)  Cochiti  Tsepe ,  of  obscure  etjunology.  =  Zuni  (7).  Cf. 
Picuris  (4). 

(7)  Zuni  “tsl'piia,55  of  obscure  etymology.  “Chi'pia.555 
=  Cochiti  (6).  Cf.  Picuris  (4). 

1  “  The  Peticion  of  the  authorities  of  Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  and  San  Felipe  [29:  G9]  jointly  for  a  tract 
of  land  bounded  in  the  east,  ‘  por  el  oriente  con  un  pueblo  antiguo  llamado  el  Pueblo  de  Tunque’,  MS., 
September  20,  1770.”— Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  112,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  109-12. 

3  Hewett,  Archaeology  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archseol.,  No.  4,  p.  9,  1909. 

^Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  1910. 

sMrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  The  Zuni  Indians,  Twenty-third  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  407,  1904. 
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(8)  Eng.  Sandia  Mountain(s).  (<Span.).  =Span.  (10).  Cf. 
Tewa  (3).  “The  Sandia.”1  “Sandia  chain.”2  “Sandia  Moun¬ 
tains.”3 

(9)  Span.  “Sierra  de  Puaray.”4  The  mountain  is  thus  called 
from  Puaray  [29: unlocated],  a  former  Tiwa  pueblo  situated  near 
Bernalillo  [29:96],  just  as  it  is  called  Sandia  Mountain  from 
Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100].  Bandelier 5  identifies  the  name  with  the 
“Sierra  de  Sandia.” 

(10)  Span.  Sierra  de  Sandia  ‘Sandia  Mountain’,  so  called  from 
Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100],  which  is  situated  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley  opposite  the  central  part  of  the  mountain.  =  Eng.  8.  Cf. 
Tewa  (3),  Span.  (9).  “Sierra  de  Sandia.”6 

(11)  Span.  Sierra  de  los  Mansos  ‘Mansos  Mountains.’  “Sierra 
de  los  Mansos.”7  According’  to  Bandelier  this  name  refers  to  both 
the  Manzano  [29:104]  and  the  Sandia  Mountains;  see  (8),  above). 
See  also  [29:104]. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  conspicuous  mountain,  its  highest  peak 
[29:84]  rising  to  10,609  feet,  according  to  the  Wheeler  Survey. 

The  town  of  Bernalillo  [29:96]  lies  5,084  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
base  of  the  Sandia  Mountains  is  not  over  5  miles  distant.  The  summit 
[29:84]  is  10,609  (?)  feet  high,  and  the  western  front  descends  in  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  cliffs  and  crags.  The  appearance  of  this  chain  as  seen  from  the 
town  [29:96]  or  from  the  opposite  river  bank,  is  therefore  unusually 
impressive.8 

Sandia  Mountain  is  the  sacred  cardinal  mountain  of  the  south, 
of  the  Tewa;  see  Cardinal  Mountains,  page  44.  According 
to  Tewa  mythology  its  summit  was  the  home  of  ’  OTc'uwapir/j’, 
father  of  the  two  War  Gods,  and  there  the  War  Gods  were  reared. 
Wqlcwijo  ‘  Wind  Old- Woman’  also  lives  on  its  summit;  she  makes 
the  wind.  Mrs.  .Stevenson9  tells  us  that  according  to  Zuni  my¬ 
thology  the  War  Gods  went  to  live  on  the  summit  of  Sandia  Moun¬ 
tain  when  their  activities  were  finished.  The  Cochiti  also  have  a 
tradition  to  this  effect,  but  the  Tewa  appear  to  know  nothing  of 
this.  A  friend  who  has  climbed  the  mountain  informs  the  writer 
that  he  noticed  no  stone  pile  or  shrine  on  the  summit,  yet  a  San 
Juan  Indian  stated  that  the  Keresans  make,  or  at  least  used  to 
make,  religious  pilgrimages  to  the  summit.  See  [29:84],  [29:85], 
[29:100],  [29:104]. 


>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  108,  note,  1892. 

Ubid.,  pp.  108,  109,  112. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  231. 

4Relaciones  de  todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico  se  han  visto  y  sabido,  1626,  MS.,  par.  7, 

quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  113,  note. 

6Ibid.,  p.  113. 

®  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  438,  1890;  also  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  113. 

7  Rivera,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  p.  29, 1736,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid. ,  p.  232,  note. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  222. 

8  The  Zuni  Indians,  Twenty-third  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  407,  1904. 
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[29:84]  (1)  ’ Okupiylcewe  ‘turtle  mountain  peak’  (’ Okupijjf ,  see 
[29:83];  lcewe  ‘  peak  ’  ‘  top  ’). 

(2)  5  Akqmjpije’  impiylcewe  ‘south  mountain  peak’  (’ Akqmpi - 
j  d  imply  f,  see  [29:83];  lcewe  ‘peak’  ‘top’). 

(3)  jSandija’impiyicewe  ‘Sandia  Mountain  Peak’  ( Sqndija - 

see  [29:83];  lcewe  ‘peak’  ‘top’). 

(4)  Eng.  Sandia  Peak.  “  Sandia  Peak.”1 

This  is  the  highest  peak  of  Sandia  Mountain.  It  appears  to  be 
a  mythologically  important  place  of  the  Pueblos.  See  [29:83], 
[29:85]. 

[29:85]  Eng.  ‘‘South  Sandia  Mountain.”1  The  southern  height  of 
Sandia  Mountain  [29:83]  is  so  called. 

[29:86]  Span.  El  Cangelon  ‘the  horn’  ‘  the  prong’,  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  mesa  height.  “Cangelon.”2  “Mesa del  Cangelon.”3 
This  means  ‘  mesa  of  the  horn.” 

This  name  is  given  to  the  height  north  of  the  confluence  of 
Jernez  Creek  [29:89]  with  the  Rio  Grande.  Somewhere  on  or 
near  it  is  situated  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:87].  See  references  to  the 
‘Cangelon’  by  Bandelier,  under  [29:87];  see  also  [29:88]. 

[29:87]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Bandelier  was  first  informed  that  it 
was  the  ruin  of  a  Keresan  pueblo,  the  first  pueblo  of  the  Santa 
Ana  [29:95]  Indians  in  this  section;  but  later  he  doubts  this 
information  and  thinks  that  it  may  be  a  Tiwa  ruin.4 * 6 7  If  it  is 
really  old  Santa  Ana,  one  can  easily  determine  what  names  the 
Indians  would  give  it  in  various  dialects. 

There  exists,  to  my  knowledge,  but  one  Queres  [Keresan]  ruin  south  of 
San  Felipe  [29:69].  This  [29:87]  does  not  stand  on  the  river  bank,  but  west 
of  it,  in  the  wild  labyrinth  of  lava,  basalt,  and  trap  about  the  ‘Cangelon’ 
[29:86],  north  of  Bernalillo  [29:95].  The  ruin,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is 
claimed  by  the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Santa  Ana  [29:95]  as  the  first  pueblo 
inhabited  by  their  ancestors  in  this  section.5 

There  were  consequently  three  pueblos  of  the  Santa  Ana  [29:95]  tribe;  one 
near  the  Cangelon  [29:86],  which  is  prehistoric.6 

Whether  the  ruin  on  the  Mesa  del  Cangelon  [29:86]  is  that  of  a  Tigua 
[Tiwa]  pueblo,  or  whether  it  was  the  ancient  pueblo  of  the  Queres  [Keresans] 
of  Santa  Ana  [29:95],  is  still  doubtful.  ...  I  have  lately  been  informed  that 
there  is  a  ruin  [named  Pueblo  Ruin  [29:unlocated]]  opposite  Algodones 
[29:78],  in  which  case  the  one  on  the  Cangelon  must  have  been  a  Tigua  pueblo. 
Not  having  investigated  the  locality  myself,  I  withhold  my  opinion.7 


1  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  193  and  note,  196,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  222,224. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  193. 

s  “I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  ruin  stands  north  or  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jemez  River  [29:89]. 
The  ‘Cangelon,’  literally  prong  or  horn,  is  a  very  prominent  rocky  pillar  rising  above  a  volcanic 
mesa  4  miles  north  of  Bernalillo.” — Ibid. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  196. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  224  and  note. 
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See  [29:86],  [29:88],  [29:95],  and  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite 
Algodones  [29:79],  [29: unlocated]. 

[29:88]  (1)  Cochiti  Tdmajafoma  ‘old  Santa  Ana’  (Tdmaja,  see 
[29:95];  f  oma  ‘  old  ’).  The  Cochiti  informant  says  that  this  ruin 
and  its  Keresan  name  are  very  well  known  among  the  Indians. 
It  has  not  been  possible,  however,  to  find  any  Tewa  who  knows 
it.  For  quoted  forms  see  under  [29:95]. 

(2)  Eng.  Old  Santa  Ana.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3).  Cf.  Cochiti 

(1).  For  quoted  forms  see  under  [29:95]. 

(3)  Pueblo  Viejo  de  Santa  Ana  ‘old  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana.’ 
=  Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Cochiti  (1).  For  quoted  forms  see  under 
[29:95]. 

This  is  the  ruin  of  old  Santa  Ana,  a  historic  pueblo.  “About 
midway  [in  [29:67]]  there  is  a  considerable  elevation,  on  whose 
summit  stall  d  the  ruins  of  the  second  pueblo  of  Tan-a-ya  or 
Santa  Ana.”1  For  the  history  of  this  pueblo  see  quotations 
under  [29:95].  That  this  is  the  second  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  rests 
on  very  uncertain  information  obtained  by  Bandelier;  see  [29:87]. 
See  also  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones  [29:78],  [29: 
unlocated]. 

[29:89]  Jemez  Creek,  see  [27:31]. 

[29:90]  Nameless  arroyo  which  enters  the  Bio  Grande  a  short  distance 
above  the  main  part  of  Algodones  settlement  [29:78].  This 
arroyo  appears  on  all  the  maps,  but  without  name. 

[29:91]  (1)  Jemez  Sqnselo.  (<Span.).  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 
Strangely  enough  no  native  name  is  known  to  the  Jemez. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Isidro  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Jemez  (1), 

Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Isidro  ‘Saint  Isadore’.  =  Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
The  Span,  name  is  frequently  spelled  Ysidro. 

This  is  a  large  and  somewhat  scattered  Mexican  settlement,  on 
the  west  side  of  Jemez  Creek  [29:89],  three  or  four  miles  below 
Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35].  Cf.  “San  Ysidro  mineral  spring  near 
Jemez”  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:92]  (1)  Jemez  Tdsdwffwd,  Tdsdivd'mu  ‘  white-earth  canyon  ’  (tdsd 
‘a  kind  of  white  earth  used  for  whitewashing  the  interior  walls  of 
houses’;  wd^wd,  vo&mty  ‘canyon’  ‘canada’).  This  kind  of  earth  is 
said  to  occur  somewhere  in  the  canada;  hence  the  name. 

(2)  Eng.  Salt  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Salado  Creek.  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (1).  “Salado 
Creek”.2 

(1)  Span.  Rio  Salado  ‘salt  river’.  =Eng.  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
“Salado”.3 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  394,  1892. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  177,  1906. 

3  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  p.  207. 
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This  is  a  large  Canada  which  enters  Jernez  Creek  [29:89]  from 
.the  west.  An  old  Indian  trail  connecting  Jemez  and  the  Laguna 
[29:117]  villages  passes  up  this  Canada.  “On  Salado  Creek,  1 
miles  south  of  San  Ysidro  [29:91],  Sandoval  County,  have  been 
discovered  soda  springs”.1 

[29:93]  (1)  Tsepiyf  ‘  eagle  mountain ’  (fee ‘eagle’;  p\yf  ‘mountain’). 
This  is  probably  translated  from  Jemez  (2). 

(2)  Jemez  Sefu  ‘eagle  mountain’  (se  ‘eagle’;  fu  ‘mountain’). 
=  Tewa  (1). 

This  is  a,  small  mountain  almost  due  south  of  Jemez  Pueblo 
[27:35].  It  is  conspicuous  from  nearly  all  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  For  some  reason  this  mountain  seems  to  be  peculiarly  well 
known  to  the  Tewa.  The  Tewa  name  was  obtained  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso. 

[29:91]  (1)  ’ OhuwcUege’oywi  ‘pueblo  down  by  the  place  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  hills’  (’oku  ‘hill’;  wcue  ‘to  scatter’  ‘scattered’;  g_e  ‘down 
at’  ‘over  at’;  '’oywi  ‘pueblo’).  The  name  refers  to  the  hills  or 
portions  of  mesa  about  Sia  Pueblo.  The  name  contains  wcUe -, 
not  -wadi-,  for  the  latter  would  mean  ‘wide  gap’.  “O-ku-wa'-ri”:2 
given  as  meaning  “place  of  the  sand-dunes”. 

(2)  Picuris  “El-ke-ai'”.2 

(3)  Sandia  “Tunavwa”.2  =Isleta  (1). 

(1)  Isleta  “Tunawak”.2 

(5)  Jemez  Sa’jdkwa  (etymology  doubtful).  =  Pecos  (6). 
“Sai'-a-kwa”.2 


(6)  Pecos  “  Sayaquakwa”.3  “Sai'-o-kwa”.2  =  Jemez  (5). 

(7)  Cochiti  Tse\ja,  of  obscure  etymology.  =Sia  (8),  Keresan 
(9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11),  Eng.  (14),  Span.  (15).  Cf.  Jemez  (5),  Pecos 
(6).  The  Sia  people  are  called  regularly  Tse\jarnae  (mse  ‘people’). 

(8)  Sia  Tse’ja,  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti  (7),  Keresan  (9), 
Oraibi  Hopi  (11),  Eng.  (14),  Span.  (15).  “Tsia”.4  Cf.  Jemez 
(5),  Pecos  (6). 

(9)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified)  “Sia”.5  “Siay”.6  “Cia”.7 
“Chia”.8  “Tria”.9  “Trios”.10  “Zia”.11  “Tzia”.12  “N.S.de 


1  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  177,  1906. 

2  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  563, 1910.) 

3  Stevenson,  Pecos  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1887. 

*  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  562. 

5  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  p.  178,  1871. 

« Ibid.,  p.  115. 

7  Mendoza  (1586)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  pp.  461,  469,  1600;  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  p.  202,  1869;  Ban- 
delier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  126,  260,  1890;  pt.  Ii,  pp.  20,  193,  196,1892. 

6  Castaneda  (1596)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  p.  110,1838;  Jaramillo,  ibid.,  p.  371;  Bandelier, 

op.  cit.,  p.  193,  1892  (quoting  Castaneda). 

2  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  pp.  115,  264, 1871.  , 

Ibid.,  102. 

11  Villagran,  Hist.  Nuevo  Mex.,  p.  115,  1610. 

12  De  l’Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  pp.  126,260. 
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la  Asumpcion  de  Zia”.1  “Cla”.2  “Cice”.3  “Tse-ah”.4  “Silk’ 
“Pia”.6  “Sille”.7  “Zea”.8  “  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Assumpsion 
deZia”.9  “Chea”.10  “Cilia”.11  “Lia”.12  “Tse-a”.13  “Tsia”.14 
“Ciya”.15  “Siya”.15  “Tzi-a”.16  “N.  S.  de  la  Assunscion  de 


Zia”.17 

(10)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified)  “Cuame”.18  Cochiti  Tcwemse 
would  mean  ‘southern  people’,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  for  this 
the  word  is  intended. 


We  must  therefore  leave  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  present,  and  turn  to  that 
western  tributary  [29:89]  where  a  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresans],  very 
characteristically  designated  by  Antonio  de  Espejo  as  ‘Pun-a-mes’,  or 
‘People  in  the  West’,19  already  dwelt  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Espejo’s  “Punames”  may  stand  for  a  Keresan  ponfemsz;  in  the 
Cochiti  dialect  the  form  pon fe  occurs  with  the  same  meaning  as 
jpo  ‘west’;  Cochiti  mse  means  ‘people’.  The  Cochiti  term  mean¬ 
ing  ‘south  people’  or  ‘west  people’  would  apply  to  all  the  people 
in  the  regions  designated,  whatever  their  language  or  affiliations. 
Bandelier  does  not  make  clear  that  “Pun-a-mes”  or  “Cuame” 
was  applied  to  the  Sia,  but,  following  Espejo’s  evident  use  of  the 
term,  employs  it  here  to  designate  the  Sia-Santa  Ana  branch  of 
the  Keresans.  He  appears  to  think  the  term  ‘south  people’ 
inappropriate.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Keresans  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valle}7  never  apply  the  term  ‘south  people’  or  ‘west 
people’ to  the  Sia-Santa  Ana  Keresans  as  a  special  designation, 
but  that  if  they  do  think  of  their  cardinal  location  they  think  of 
them  as  being  as  much  in  the  south  as  in  the  west.  Elsewhere 
Bandelier 20  says:  “Espejo,  who  calls  the  Cias  ‘Punames’,  mentions 
a  cluster  of  five  [pueblos],  the  largest  of  which  was  called  ‘Sia’”.21 


lAlencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37,  1883. 

2  Pike,  Explor.  Travels,  map,  1811  (misprint). 

8  Calhoun  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  p.  216, 1850  (misprint). 

4 Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  p.  143,  1850. 

6  Parke,  map  of  N.  Mex.,  1851. 

6  Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  p.39, 1854  (misprint). 

7  Lane  (1854)  in  ibid.,  v,  p.  689, 1855. 

8  Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  ST,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  146,  1857. 

9  Ward  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 

10  Simpson  in  Smithsonian  Rep.  for  1869,  p.  339,  1871. 

11  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  p.  202,1869. 

12Brevoort,  New  Mexico,  p.  20,  1874  (misprint). 

13  Loew  cited  by  Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Sudwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  41,  1876. 

14  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  p.  345,  1879. 

15  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex,  p.  58,  1889. 

18  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.n,  pp.  193,  196,  1S92. 

17  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  p.  91,  1893. 

18 See  article  Punames  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  327,  1910. 

Relation  del  Viage  (Doc.  delndias,  vol.  xv,  p.  11),  and  Expediente  y  Relation,  p.  178.  The  proper 
Queres  [Keresan]  word  is  1  Pun-ama’,  but  the  corrupt  version  in  Hakluyt  has  ‘  Cuame.’  El  Viaie  que 
hizo,  p.,9.  This  leads  to  an  important  misconception,  as  ‘Ku-a-ma  ’  means  ‘  the  people  in  the  South. 
How  the  mistake  was  made,  while  still  preserving  a  word  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  idiom,  is  a  mys¬ 
tery,  as  Cuame  is  plainly  as  good  a  Queres  word  as  Puname,  but  with  an  entirely  different  significa¬ 
tion.”— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  193. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  197. 

21  Relation  del  Viage,  p.  115.— Ibid. 
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(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tsijaa.  (<Keresan?).  =  Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8), 
Keresan  (9),  Eng.  (14),  Span.  (15).  Cf.  Jemez  (5),  Pecos  (6). 
The  Sia  people  are  called  by  the  Oraibi  Hopi  Tsija’sinomd  ( sinomo 
‘people’). 

(12)  Navaho  “Tlogi”:1  given  as  meaning  ‘hairy’.  “Tl’bgi”:2 
given  as  meaning  Sia.  “Tl'ogi”:3  given  as  meaning  the  Sia 
(Indians). 

(13)  (Unknown  source)  “Tlascala”. 4  “Tlaxcala”.5  According 
to  the  Handbook  of  Indians  (pt.  2,  p.  563,  1910),  Bancroft6  thinks 
that  this  name  may  be  applied  to  Sia. 

(14)  Eng.  Sia.  (<Span.)  =Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8),  Keresan  (9), 
Oraibi  Hopi  (11),  Span.  (15);  cf.  Jemez  (5),  Pecos  (6).  This  is  the 
spelling  adopted  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  in  her  report  on  the  Sia,7  also 
in  the  Handbook  of  Indians,  and  in  current  ethnologic  literature. 

(15)  Span.  Sia, Zia.  (<Keresan).  =Cochiti (7), Sia (8),  Keresan 
(9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11),  Eng.  (14);  cf.  Jemez  (5),  Pecos  (6).  See 
quoted  forms  under  Keresan  (9),  above.  At  the  present  time  the 
spelling  Zia  seems  to  be  more  common  in  Span,  than  Sia.  The 
name  is  pronounced  sija  in  N.  Mex.  Span.,  and  sounds  exactly  the 
same  as  the  word  silla'  ‘chair’. 

(16)  Span.  “Sant  Pedro  y  Sant  Pablo,”8  meaning  ‘Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul’. 

(17)  Span.  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Asuncion  ‘Our  Ladj”  of  the 
Assumption’.  “N.  S.  de  la  Asumpcion  de  Zia.”9  “ Nuestra  Senora 
de  laAssumpsion  de  Zia.”10  “Asuncion.”11  “N.  S.  de  la  Assuns- 
cion  de  Zia.”12 

This  is  a  small  Keresan  pueblo  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Jemez  Creek  [29:89].  The  dialect  resembles  closely  the  dialects  of 
Cochiti  [28:77],  Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  San  Felipe  [28:69],  and 
Santa  Ana  [28:95],  and  is  more  distantly  I’elated  to  those  of  Laguna 
[29:116]  and  Acoma  [29:118].  The  history  of  Sia  is  discussed  by 
Bandelier,13  who  also  mentions  a  migration  story  of  the  Sia.14  See 
[29:89];  also  plate  21 ,  A. 

[29:95]  (1)  paaegdoywi  ‘pueblo  down  at  the  dancing  place’  ‘danc¬ 
ing  place  pueblo’  (fade  ‘ dance ’,  noun;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’; 

1  Curtis,  Araer.  Ind.,  i,  p.  138,  1907. 

2  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethnol.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  135,  1910. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

i  Bustamante  and  Gallegos  (1582)  in  Doc.  hied.,  xv,  p.  85, 1871. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

«  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  77,  1889. 

i  Eleventh  Rep.  Bar.  Ethn.,  pp.  9  et  seq.,  1894. 

8  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XVI,  p.  254,  1871. 

®  Alencaster  (1805)  in  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37,  1883. 

10  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

u  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,  1889. 

12  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians,  p.  91,  1893. 

is  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  196-99,  1892. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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’ oywi  ‘  pueblo  ’).  This  is  the  old  name  of  Santa  Ana,  current  at  all 
the  Tewa  villages  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Why  it  was  originally  given 
is  not  known  to  the  informants. 

(2)  Picuris  “ PdtutJidJ J’1  The  -thJal  is  perhaps  for  the  Picuris 
equivalent  of  Taos  t'a  ‘down  at.’ 

(3)  Tiwa  (Isleta)  “Hweroi.”2 

(4)  Jemez  TydagiH,  of  obscure  etymology  (tuda  unexplained; 
giH  locative).  =  Pecos  (5).  The  people  are  called  Tgdagi’itsa’df 
( tsd’df  ‘people’).  “Tu'-na-ji-i':”2  Given  as  the  Jemez  and  Pecos 
form. 

(5)  Pecos  “Tu'-na-ji-i':”2  =  Jemez  (4),  given  as  the  Jemez  and 
Pecos  form. 

(6)  Cochiti  Tdmaja  of  obscure  etymology.  =  San  Felipe  (T), 
Sia  (8),  Santa  Ana  (9),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11).  “Tama- 
iya.”2 

(7)  San  Felipe  “Tamaiya.”2  =Cochiti  (6),  Sia  (8),  Santa  Ana 
(9),  Iveresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11). 

(8)  Sia  Tdmaja  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti  (6),  San 
Felipe  (7),  Santa  Ana  (9),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11). 
“Tamaya.”2 

(9)  Santa  Ana  Tdmaja  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti  (6), 
San  Felipe  (7),  Sia  (8),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11).  The  name' 
was  earlier  applied  to  [29:88]  or  to  still  more  remote  predecessors 
of  the  present  Santa  Ana  Pueblo.  The  Santa  Ana  people  are  called 
Tdmajamse  {ruse,  ‘people’).  =  Cochiti  (6),  San  Felipe  (7),  Sia  (8), 
Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11).  “Tamaya.”2  “Tamajgeme:”3 
evidently  for  Tdmajam.se,  ‘Santa  Ana  people’;  see  above. 

(10)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified)  “Tamaya.”4  “Tamy.”5 
“Tom-i-ya.”6  “To-Mia.”  7  “Ta-ma-ya.”8  “Tamya.”9 10  “Ta-ma- 
ya.”i°  “Tan-a-ya.”11  “Ramaya.”12 

(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tamaja.  (<  Keresan).  =  Cochiti  (6),  San 
Felipe  (7),  Sia  (8),  Santa  Ana  (9),  Keresan  (10). 

(12)  Eng.  Santa  Ana.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (13).  The  current 
pronunciation  is  ssenta  send,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Span,  pro¬ 
nunciation  santdna. 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  454,  1910). 

3  Spinden,  Santa  Ana  notes,  1911. 

4  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inkd.,  xvi,  p.  115, 1871. 

5  Ibid,  p.  102;  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  194,  1890  (quoting  Onate). 

6Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  p.143, 1850. 

7  Loew  in  Ann.  Sep.  Wheeler  Sum.,  app.  LL,  p.  178,  1875. 

BBandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  BuU.,  I,  p.  18,  1883. 

9 Ibid,  (quoting  Coronado  [Onate]). 

10  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  pp.  126, 260. 

11  Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  194  (quoting  Onate). 

12Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  195,  1893  (misquoting  Onate). 
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(13)  Span.  Santa  Ana  ‘Saint  Ann’.  =  Eng.  (12).  Santa 
Ana.”1  “S.  Anna.”2  “SteAna.”3  “Santa  Anna.”4  “Sta. 
Ana.”5 6  “S*.  Ana.”0  “Santana.”7 

This  is  the  present  Santa  Ana  Pueblo,  situated  on  a  low  bluff  on 
the  north  side  of  Jemez  Creek.  (PI.  20,  B. )  There  are  two  circu¬ 
lar,  semisubterranean  estufas  at  Santa  Ana  and  an  old  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  church.  The  Indians  have  their  farming  lands  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  6  miles  distant  from  the  pueblo,  and  in  summer  the 
pueblo  is  often  deserted  except  for  an  old  man  or  two  stationed  to 
guard  it.  The  Indians  frequently  all  return  to  the  pueblo  for  a  day 
or  more  during  the  summer  time  in  order  to  conduct  ceremonies. 
Thelanguageof  Santa  Ana  closely  resembles  that  of  Cochiti  [28:77], 
Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  and  San  Felipe  [29:69],  and,  perhaps  a 
little  less  closely,  that  of  Sia  [29:94].  According  to  both  Bande- 
lier  and  statements  made  to  the  writer  by  a  Cochiti  Indian,  the 
predecessor  of  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  was  the  historic,  now  ruined 
[29:88],  which  bore  the  same  name,  Tamaja,  and  is  now  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  Cochiti  (and  probably  other  Keresans)  as  Tdmaja- 
f oma  ( foma  ‘old’).  According  to  uncertain  tradition  obtained 
by  Bandelier  there  was  a  still  earlier  predecessor  of  San  Felipe 
Pueblo,  probably  [29:87],  q.  v.  Bandelier  says  the  following 
about  Santa  Ana: 

“Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  San  Juan  [11: San  Juan  Pueblo], 
Santa  Ana  and  especially  Acoma  [29:118],  consist  of  several  par¬ 
allel  rows  of  houses  forming  one  to  three  ‘streets’.”8 

Bandelier  also  writes  at  length  on  the  history  of  Santa  Ana.9 
See  [29:87],  [29:88],  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones 
[29:78],  [29: unlocated],  [29:67],  and  Keresan  (Names  of  Tribes 
and  Peoples). 

[29:96]  (1)  Jemez  Bdldltjo.  (<Span.).  =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Navaho  “  Khin  Nodozi:”10  given  as  meaning  ‘striped 
houses’. 

(3)  Eng.  Bernalillo  settlement.  ( <  Span.).  =  Jemez  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Bern  lillo,  apparently  a  diminutive  of  Bernardo  ‘Ber¬ 
nard’.  Why  the  name  was  applied  has  not  been  learned. 

This  is  a  large  Mexican  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  Indians  of  the  nearest  pueblos  do  much  trading 

1  Ofiate  (1898)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.114, 1871. 

2  Blaeu,  Atlas,  xii,  p.  67, 1667. 

3D’Anville,  Map.  Am5r.  Sept.,  1846. 

4  Villa-Sen  or,  Theatro  Amer.,  ii,  415,  1748. 

6  Alcedo,  Diet.  Geog.,  i,  p.  85,  1786. 

6  Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.1814. 

7  Hezio  (1797-98)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  209, 1867 

8  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  265, 1890. 

s Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  193-196, 1892. 

“Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  136,  1910 
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here.  There  is  a  wagon  bridge  [29:122]  across  the  Rio  Grande 
northwest  of  the  center  of  Bernalillo. 

“Bernalillo  was  founded  by  Vargas  in  1695,  after  the  Spanish 
power  had  been  re-established.”1  For  pueblo  ruins  at  Bernalillo 
see  [22:97],  [29:98],  [29:99],  [29:123],  and  Navaho  “Tqo  Haji- 
lehe”  [29:  unlocated]. 

[29:97]  (1)  Sandia  “  Kua-ua.”2  “Kuaua.”3 

(2)  Span.  “ Torreon.”4  This  means  ‘large  tower,’  being  the 
augmentative  of  torre  ‘  tower.’  “  The  site  also  bears  the  Spanish 
name  of  ‘Torreon,’  but  I  saw  no  trace  of  a  round  tower,  as  the 
designation  would  imply.”4 

Whether  the  ruin  on  the  Mesa  del  Cangelon  [29:78]  is  that  of  a  Tigua  [Tiwa] 
pueblo,  or  whether  it  was  the  ancient  pueblo  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Santa 
Ana  [29:95],  is  still  doubtful.  [[ Footnote :]  I  have  lately  been  informed  that 
there  is  a  ruin  [Pueblo  Ruin]  opposite  Algodones  [29:unlocated],  in  which  case 
the  one  [29:87]  on  the  Cangelon  [29:86]  must  have  been  a  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo. 
Not  having  investigated  the  locality  myself,  I  withhold  my  opinion.]  But  it 
[29:87]  is,  at  all  events,  the  first  of  a  series  of  ruins  scattered  along  the  right 
[west]  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  bluffs  on  that  side  hug  the  river  bank  quite 
closely,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  bottom,  but  affording  excellent 
sites  for  lookouts.  A  huge  lava  flow  approaches  these  bluffs  from  the  west,  and 
reaches  the  river  south  of  Bernalillo  [29:96],  receding  from  it  again  near  Albu¬ 
querque  [29:103].  It  is  separated  from  the  great  lava  deposits  [29:67]  of  San 
Felipe  [29:69]  by  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  Jemez  stream  [29:89],  and  by  a 
low  mesa  with  reddish  soil  that  faces  Bernalillo  [29:96].  On  the  brink  of 
that  mesa  [with  reddish  soil]  stand  four  ruins  [[29:97]  counted  as  two  by 
Bandelier,  but  described  as  one,  [29:98]  and  [29:99]],  directly  opposite  the 
latter  town  [29:96]. 

North  of  the  bridge  [29:122]  across  the  Rio  Grande  [from  Bernalillo  [29:96]] 
lie  the  remains  of  a  considerable  village.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
wrhether  it  was  one  of  the  historical  pueblos  of  Coronado’s  time,  or  whether 
its  abandonment  antedated  1540.  The  name  given  to  me  by  the  Sandia 
[29:109]  Indians,  Kua-ua,  seems  to  designate  the  site  and  not  the  ruin.  Still  it 
may  also  have  been  the  name  of  the  latter.  Figure  24  of  Plate  i  [of  Final  Report, 
pt.  ii,  1892]  is  intended  for  a  representation  of  its  ground  plan,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  village  consisted  of  a  main  building  with  two  wings  .  .  .  Another 

ruined  structure,  measuring  55  by  22.3  meters  (168  by  68  feet),  stands  in  the 
front  of  this  building,  almost  equidistant  from  the  eastern  ends  of  the  northern 
wing  and  the  central  projection.  The  northern  wing  is  149  meters  (455  feet) 
long,  the  west  side  of  the  house  132  meters  (403  feet),  and  the  southern  wing  60 
meters  (210  feet) ;  so  that  this  building  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pueblo  houses 
of  New  Mexico.  [[Footnote:]  The  large  house  at  Pecos  [29:33]  has  aperimeter 
of  362  meters  (1,190  feet),  and  the  ‘Pueblo  Bonito’  [of  northwestern  New 
Mexico]  comes  next  to  it;  the  length  of  the  two  wings  at  Kuaua  and  of  the 
western  side,  together,  is  350  meters  (1,068  feet).] 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  how  many  stories  this  great  house  orig¬ 
inally  had,  but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  there  were  more  than  two  in  some 
parts  of  it;  I  therefore  estimate  its  population  at  not  over  600  souls. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  221-222,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  225. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  225  and  note,  226  and  note,  227. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  226. 
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I  was  unable  to  detect  any  estufas,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there 
were  none  outside  the  dwellings;  the  ground  is  covered  with  rubbish,  and  the 
circular  depressions  might  have  escaped  my  notice  or  have  become  filled  up; 
or  they  may  have  been  built  inside  among  the  rooms.  The  foundations  show 
rubble  and  adobe,  and  most  of  the  walls  are  of  the  latter  material.  Their 
thickness  varies  from  0.17  to  0.38  m.  (7  to  15  inches),  and  the  average  size 
of  55  rooms  is  4.1  by  2.8  m.  (121-  by  8J  feet). 

The  pottery  is  largely  of  the  type  with  coarsely  glazed  decorations,  and  I 
saw  no  corrugated  fragments;  but  common  cooking  pottery,  plain  black,  was 
also  well  represented.  Much  obsidian,  moss-agates,  chips  of  flint  and  lava, 
broken  metates  and  ‘ruanos’,  and  a  few  bits  of  turquoise  were  the  other 
objects  lying  about  on  the  surface.  The  site  also  bears  the  Spanish  name 
of  ‘  Torreon  ’ ;  but  I  saw  no  trace  of  a  round  tower,  as  the  designation  would 
imply.1 


See  [29:96],  [29:98],  [29:99],  [29:122],  [29:123]. 

[29:98]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  wagon  bridge  [29 :122]. 

The  writer  has  seen  this  ruin,  but  made  no  notes  on  it  and  ob¬ 
tained  no  information  about  it  from  Indians.  Bandelier  says  of  it: 

South  of  the  bridge  [29:122]  a  short  distance  from  Ivuaua  [29:97],  on  a 
rather  elevated  dune,  are  low  mounds  covered  with  bits  of  pottery,  obsidian 
and  rubble.  One  of  them  forms  a  hollow  quadrangle  about  30  meters  square 
(95  feet),  and  300  feet  south  of  it  are  two  others.  The  mounds  show  great 
decay  in  both  placfes,  as  if  they  were  the  ruins  of  houses  much  older  than  those 
of  Kuaua  [29: 97]. 2 


See  [29:96],  [29:97],  [29:99],  [29:122],  [29:123]. 

[29:99]  (1)  Southern  Tiwa  (Sandia-Isleta  language)  “Puaray”,  etc. 
The  etymology  is  given  by  Vetancurt  (1696  (?)):3  “  El  nombre 

Puray  quiere  decir  gusanos,  que  es  un  genero  de  que  abunda 
aquel  lugar.”  Bandelier4  comments  on  this:  “Whether  bj7 
‘gusano’  a  worm  or  a  beetle,  a  centipede  or  a  julus,  is  meant,  I 
cannot  tell.  I  noticed  at  the  ruins  of  Kuaua  [29:97]  a  number 
of  Coleoptera  of  a  singular  species,  which  attracted  my  attention 


more. 


the 
“  Puala”.® 
“Puruai”.11 


as  beetles  are  scarce  in  New  Mexico.” 
“Pualas”.7  “Puala”.8  “Puaray”.9 
“Puary”.12  “Puray”.13  “Paray”.14  ‘ 


“Poala  ”.5 6 
“Ptiarai”.10 

55  15 


1  Pauray 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  224-226,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  226. 

3  In  Teatro  Mex.,  hi,  p.  312,  1871. 

i  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  226,  note. 

5  Espejo  (1583)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  m,  p.  468,  1600. 

6  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  175,  1871. 

7  Espejo  (1583),  ibid.,  p.  112. 

3  Onate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  208,  1871. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  109,  115;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  227  and  note,  228  and  note,  229,  230. 

19  Villagran,  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  p.  137,  1610. 

u  Salmeron  (1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  I,  p.  600,  1882. 

12  Doc.  of  1681  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

13  Vetancurt  (1696?)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  ih,  p.  312,  1871. 
u  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

15  Bowles,  Map  Amer.,  1784. 
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“Paola”.1  “Puruay”.2 
“Puar-ay  ”.6 


“Puara”. 


'  Poalas  ’ 


5  4 


:  Pruara”.1 2 3 4 5 


(2)  Source  unknown:  “Coofer”.7  “Coofert”.8 

(3)  Southern  Tiwa  (Sandia-Isleta  language)  “Tiguex”,  etc.;  see 
Tiwa  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples).  Hodge9  says:  “The  iden¬ 
tification  of  Puaray  with  the  Tiguex  village  of  theTiguex  province 
of  the  chroniclers  of  Coro,nado’s  expedition  is  determined  by  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Indians  to  Espejo  in  1583,  and  by  the  discovery 
there  by  Onate,  in  1598,  of  a  partially  effaced  painting  represent¬ 
ing-  the  murder  of  the  missionaries”.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer  why  Bandelier’s  and  Hodge’s 
identification  of  Puaray  with  “Tiguex”  should  not  be  accepted, 
and  he  regards  Dellenbaugh’s  attempt10  to  locate  Tiguex  farther 
south  as  unsuccessful. 

(4)  Span.  “  Sant  Antonio  de  Padua”.11  This  was  the  first  saint- 
name  applied,  meaning  £  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua  ’. 

(5)  Span.  San  Bartolome.12  This  was  the  mission  name;  it  means 
‘Saint  Bartholomew’. 

(6)  Span.  “  Santiago”;13  this  means  ‘Saint  James’. 

This  village  is  also  called  ‘Pueblo  de  Santiago’,  although  the  patron  saint  of 
Puaray  was  St.  Bartholomew.  From  what  this  modern  appellation  was  derived 
I  cannot  surmise.  That  it  was  really  Puaray  was  asserted  by  Indians  of  Sandia, 
and  it  also  follows  from  the  location  of  the  so-called  Gonzalez  grant.13 


This  pueblo  was  identified  as  Puaray  by  Baudelier,  who  describes 
it  and  discusses  its  history.14  He  says  in  part: 

In  front  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  town  of  Bernalillo  [29:96],  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  very  similar  to  that  of  Kuaua  [29:97],  on  a  gravelly  bluff  overlooking 
the  river,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  formidable  Sierra 
de  Sandia  [29:83],  stand  the  remains  of  the  historic  pueblo  of  Puar-ay,  or  Vil¬ 
lage  of  the  Worm  or  Insect  [<Wetancurt].  •  •  •  For  its  ground  plan  I  refer 
to  figure  25  of  plate  i  [of  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  1892],  It  was  smaller  than  Kuaua 
[29:97],  and  I  doubt  whether  its  population  ever  exceeded  five  hundred  souls.15 
Nothing  but  foundations  and  mounds  remain,  but  recent  excavations  have 
revealed  fairly  well  preserved  rooms  beneath  the  rubbish.  The  manufactured 
objects  are  like  those  at  Kuaua  [29:97],  and  the  main  buildings  were  built  of 
adobe.  Two  smaller  constructions,  lying  east  and  south  of  the  first,  appear  to 
have  been  built  of  blocks  of  lava  or  trap.  The  one  east  may  have  been  the 


1  Espejo  misquoted  by  Whipple,  Par.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  p.  114,  1856. 

2  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  172,  1889. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  135  (quoting  Espejo). 

4  Bancroft,  ibid. 

6  Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  p.  79,  1891. 

6  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Ii,  p.  226, 1892. 

7  Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia,  p.  160, 1870  (cf.  Bancroft,  op.  cit. ,  p.  55). 

8  Ibid.,  p.  160.  These  forms  are  given  as  synonymous  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  313,  1910. 

a  Ibid. 

10  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh,  Notes  on  the  Location  of  Tigu'ex,  1905. 

11  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined..,  xvi,  p.  264,  1871. 

12  Vetancurt  (1696?)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  m,  p.  312,  1871. 

13  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  227. 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  226-30. 

13  “Vetancurt  [Crdnica,  p.  312]  assigns  to  it  ‘  doscientas  personas  de  nacion  Tiguas  y  labradores 
espanoles.’  ’’—Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 
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chapel  which  existed  at  Puaray  until  1681.  .  .  .  That  it  was  really  Puaray 
was  asserted  by  Indians  of  Sandia,  and  it  also  follows  from  the  location  of  the 
so-called  Gonzalez  grant.1 

That  Puaray  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  apparent 
only  from  Bandolier's  statement:2 

On  the  brink  of  that  mesa  [mesa  on  west  side  of  Rio  Grande  opposite  Bernalillo 
[29:96]]  stand  four  ruins  [[29:97]  counted  as  two  by  Bandelier,  but  described 
as  one  [29:98],  and  [29:99]],  directly  opposite  the  latter  town  [29:96]. 

According  to  Bandelier3  Puaray  was  abandoned  in  1681  and  never 
reoccupied.  For  identification  of  Puaray  with  Tiguex  see  also 
Tiwa  (3),  above. 

See  [29:96],  [29:97],  [29:98],  [29:123]. 

[29:100]  (1)  Sandija’ oywi  ‘Sandia  Pueblo  ( Sandija  <Span.  sandia, 
see  Span.  (17),  below;  oywi  ‘pueblo’).  =Jemez  (8),  Eng.  (16), 
Span.  (17). 

(2)  Taos  “Na/pfe'ta”:4  given  as  from  “na  ‘hill’,  pfa/na  ‘cloud’ 
referring  to  the  wind-blown  sand-dunes  in  the  vicinity.”  =Pi- 
curis  (4),  Sandia  (5),  Isleta  (6),  Tiwa  (7),  Laguna  (12). 

(3)  Taos  “  Tiiwita”:5  given  as  meaning  ‘Sandia  people’.  What 
the  form  is,  is  not  clear. 

(4)  Picuris  “Napetha”.6  =Taos  (2),  Sandia  (5),  Isleta  (6), 
Tiwa  (7). 

(5)  Sandia “Nafiat”. 4  =Taos  (2), Picuris  (4),Isleta(6),TiwTa  (7). 

(6)  Isleta  JVatpiae ,  of  obscure  etymology.  The  -ae  appears  to 
be  a  locative  postfix,  meaning  ‘down  at’,  ‘at’,  said  of  objects 
at  the  level  of  or  below  the  speaker,  and  equivalent  to  Taos  -t'a. 
It  is  inferred  from  the  quoted  forms  that  this  postfix  is  dropped 
when  the  name  of  Sandia  is  pi’epounded  to  other  nouns.  =Taos 
(2),  Picuris  (4),  Sandia  (5),  Tiwa  (7).  “Nafi'ad”7,  given  as  mean¬ 
ing  “dusty  place.”  Cf.  the  etymology  of  Taos  (2),  Laguna  (12). 
“Nati'huide”:8  given  as  the  singular,  meaning ‘Sandia  person’; 
plu.  “  Nafihun,”  “Naphi'at”.9 

(7)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified) .  =Taos  (2),  Picuris  (4), 
Sandia  (5),  Isleta  (6).  “Napeya”.10  “Na-pi-ap”.11  “  Na-fi-ap”.12 
“Na-fhi-ap”.13  “ Na-si-ap”.14 15  „  “Mapeya”.13  “Na-pi-hah”.16 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  226-27,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  225. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  230. 

4  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1899  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  430,  1910). 

3Budd,  Taos  vocab.,  MS.,  Bui;.  Amer.  Ethn.  • 

3Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  1910. 

7  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

3Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1885. 

2  Hodge,  op',  cit. 

10Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  115,  1871. 

11  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  p.  18,  1883. 

12  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  260;  pt.  II,  p.  186. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

14  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.*149, 1893. 

15Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  155,  1893,  misquoting  Onate. 

16  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  13,  1906. 
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(8)  Jemez,  Sandijagi’i  ‘Sandia  place’  (Sandia  <sandia,  Span. 
(17)  below,  giH  locative.  The  ‘Sandia  people’  are  called  Sandi- 
jagpitsd1  df  or  Sandiatsa’af  (tsa’af  ‘people’).  =Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (16),  Span.  (17). 

(9)  Cochiti  Wdf  retsae  of  obscure  etymology  (wdfre unexplained; 
tsse  <  locative).  =  Laguna  (12).  Cf.  Zuni  (13). 

(10)  Sia  “  Tiwa  ” : 1  but  cf.  the  etymology  given  for  Laguna  (12). 
Cf.  Zuni  (13). 

(11)  Sia  “Tiwa”:1  evidently  equivalent  to  Cochiti  Tiwa 
‘Tiwa’;  see  Tiwa  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  pp.  577-78). 

(12)  Laguna  “  Wa'shutse ”  : 2  given  as  meaning  “dusty”;  cf. 
Taos  (2),  Isleta  (6).  Wasbrotsi”.3  =  Cochiti  (9).  Cf.  Zuni  (13). 

(13)  Zuni  “  W e'-suala-kuin ” : 4  given  as  meaning  “  ‘foot  village”, 
referring  to  the  large  feet  of  the  inhabitants.”  The  “s  =  hl”. 
Cf.  Cochiti  (9),  Laguna  (12). 

(14)  Oraibi  Hopi  Pajopi  ‘by  the  river,’  ( pajo  ‘water’  ‘river’; 
pi  ‘by’  locative  postfix).  “Payupki”:5  given  as  the  Hopi  name. 
It  would  appear  that  the  name  recorded  by  Lewkes  refers  properly 
to  the  now  abandoned  pueblo  built  by  the  Sandia  and  other 
refugees  on  the  Middle  Mesa  in  the -Hopi  country,  while  that 
recorded  by  the  present  writer  is  the  name  of  the  present  village 
on  the  Rio  Grande. 

(15)  Navaho,  “Kin  Nodozi”:6  given  as  meaning  “striped  houses.” 
“Khin  lagaf”  :7  given  as  meaning  “white  house.”  “Khin 
lagafni”  :8  given  as  name  of  the  ‘Sandia  people’,  meaning  “white 
house  people”. 

(16)  Eng.  Sandia.  (<Span.).  =Tewa (1),  Jemez  (8),  Span.  (17). 

(17)  Span.  Sandia  ‘watermelon’,  a  Span,  word  derived  from 
Arabic.  This  name  appears  to  have  been  properly  applied  to  the 
pueblo  at  an  early  date.  It  became  so  fixed  that  it  has  not  been 
replaced  by  the  saint-names,  but  has  been  coupled  with  them. 
Why  it  was  originally  applied  appears  to  be  unknown,  “^andia”.9 
“Zandia”.10  “  San  Francisco  de  Sandia”.11  “Sandia”.12  “Sendia”.13 
“N.  S.  de  los  Dolores  de  Sandia”:14  see  Span.  (19).  “S  Dies”.15 

'  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

2Gatschet,  Laguna  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895. 

3  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  430,  1910). 

■* Cushing,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  inf’n,  1884,  in  Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit. 

5"Fewkes  in  Amer.  Anthr.',  vi,  p.  397,  1894. 

6Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  i,  p.  138,  1907. 

7  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  135,  1910. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

9  Z&rate-Salmeron  (ea.  1629),  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  220,  1892. 

19  Z&rate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629),  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  p.  600,  1882. 

11  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  20, 1630. 

'-Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  784,  1736;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  260, 1890;  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  429, 
1910. 

13  D’Anville,  Map  Amer.  Sept.,  1746. 

"  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  in  Prince,  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  p.  37,  1883. 

15  Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map,  1810. 
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“St.  Dies”.1  “Deis”.2  “San-Diaz”.3‘  ‘Sundia”.4  “Sandea”.5 
“Saudia”.6  “S  Diaz”.7  “Our  Lady  of  Sorrow  and  Saint  Anthony 


“Nuestra  Sehora  de  los  Dolores 
“Our  Lad}7  of  Sorrows  and  Saint 


of  Sandia”:1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8  see  Span.  (19). 
de  Sandia”.9  “Sandilla”.10 
Anthony  of  Sandia”:11  see  Span.  (19). 

(18)  Span.  “San  Francisco  de  Sandia”: 12  this  appears  to  he  the 
first  saint-name. 

(19)  Span.  Nuestra  Sehora  de  los  Dolores  y  San  Antonio  de  San¬ 
dia  ‘  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  Saint  Anthony  of  Watermelon.  ’ 
“N.  S.  de  los  Dolores  de  Sandia”.13  “  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow  and 
Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia”.14  “Nuestra  Sehora  de  los  Dolores  de 
de  Sandia”.15  “Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  Saint  Anthony  of 
Sandia”.16  “Dolores”.17 

(20)  Span.  “Asumpcion”:18  This  means  Assumption,  referring 
to  the  ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Heaven. 

This  is  a  small  Tiwa  pueblo  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Bandelier 19  tells  something  of  its  history.  Information  available 
about  Sandia  is  summed  up  by  Hodge.20  See  [29:101]  and  Tiwa 
(Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  pages  577-78). 

[29:101]  (1)  Tsiqwe:bege07jwi  ‘kick  flaking-stone  place  pueblo’  (tsi 
‘  flaking  stone  ’  ‘flint’  ‘obsidian’  ‘stone  knife’;  qwefie  ‘  to  kick’; 
ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’;  ’ ojjwi  ‘pueblo’).  =Picuris  (2),  Isleta 
(3),  Tiwa  (5),  Acoma  (9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10).  The  verb  qwefie  is 
used  of  kicking  any  object  in  any  manner,  but  especially  of  the 
game  of  the  kicked  stick.  The  Tewa  say  nq,  Jeqwehe’ewo’0  ‘  I  am 
playing  the  kicked-stick  game’  (nq,  ‘I’;  de  ‘I’;  qwehe  ‘to  kick’; 
,ewo,°  ‘to  play’  < V  ‘game’,  wo10  verb-forming  element). 

The  game  is  sacred  to  the  Tewa  and  they  give  names  compound¬ 
ed  with  qwe^e  to  their  children,  as  Qweietsqywsp  ‘kick  greenness’ 
(tsayw%  ‘greenness’  ‘green’),  name  of  Lupita  Roybal  of  San 
lldefonso. 


1  Pike,  Exped.,  app.,  pt.  iii,  p.  222. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

3  Malte-Brun,  Geog.,  v,  p.  328,  1826. 

4  Calhoun  (1840)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  p.  206, 1850. 

5  Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  146, 1857. 

6 Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  248,  1867  (misprint). 

7  Miihlenpfordt  quoted  by  Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  p.  272, 1858. 

8  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  218, 1867. 

»  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

m  Arny,  ibid,  for  1871,  p.  382,  1872. 

n  Prince,  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  p.  38,  1883. 

12  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  20,  1630. 

i3Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  in  Prince,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

i*  Meline,  op.  cit. 

is  Ward,  op.  cit. 

i®  Prince,  op.  cit. 

it  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281, 1889. 

Is  [Tamaron,  1760?]  cited  by  Bancroft,  ibid. 

19  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  231,  1892. 

20  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  pp.  429-30,  1910. 
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(2)  Picuris  “Chlwhetha”.1  =  Tewa  (1),  Isleta  (3),  Tiwa  (5), 
Acoma  (9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10). 

(3)  Isleta  fiahwibak\  of  obscure  etymology  (/ ia  ‘flaking  stone’ 

‘flint’  ‘obsidian’;  hwi unexplained ;  bak'  said  to  be  locative,  mean¬ 
ing  ‘at’  ‘where’).  Cf.  Lummis’s  etymology  given  below,  and 
especially  Tewa  (1).  =Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (2),  Tiwa  (5),  Acoma 
(9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10).  “  Shee-ah-whib-bahk  ”.2  “  Shee-ah-whib- 

bak”.3  “  Shee-e-huib-bac”.  4  “  Shee-eh-whib-bak”.5  “  Shee-e- 

whip-bak”.6  Mr.  Lummis  analyzed  the  name  for  the  writer  as 
follows:  shee-,  ‘knife’;  -e-  (?);  -whib-,  ‘  whib-stick  used  in  play¬ 
ing  the  Isleta  stick-kicking  game’;  -bak  ‘ridge’.  Mr.  Lummis 
says  that  the  height  of  land  on  which  Isleta  is  built  is  shaped  like 
a  whib-stick,  hence  the  name. 

(1)  Isleta  Tuel  ‘pueblo’  ‘Isleta  Pueblo’.  An  Isleta  says  na 
teedm  tuee  ‘  I  live  at  the  pueblo’  ‘  I  live  at  Isleta’  (na  ‘I’;  te  ‘I’; 
eom  ‘to  live’;  tuel  ‘  at  the  pueblo’).  “  Tii-ei”  :7  given  as  meaning 
1  town  ’  and  the  Isleta  people’s  own  name  for  their  pueblo.  This 
form  has  nothing  to  do  with  “Tayude”,7  which  means  merely 
‘person’  in  general;  pi.  “ Tayun  or  Ta-iun”.7 

(5)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified).  =Tewa  (1),  Picuris 
(2),  Isleta  (3),  Acoma  (9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10).  “Tshya-ui-pa”.8 
“Tshya-uip-a  ”.9  “  Shye-ui-beg”.10  “  Shiewhibak”,11  dialect  un¬ 
specified;  Mr.  Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  it  is  the  Isleta  name. 
“  Tchi-ha-hui-pah  ”.13 

(6)  Jemez  Tewagi’i  ‘Tiwa  place’  (Tewa  ‘Tiwa’  see  (Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  pp.  577-78); ' gi’i  locative).  This  appears 
to  be  the  regular  Jemez  name  for  Isleta,  inasmuch  as  Isleta  is 
the  chief  Southern  Tiwa  pueblo.  The  information  was  given 
by  Pablo  Toya,  who  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  Jemez 
language. 

(7)  San  Felipe  “  Kohernak  ” : 13  Mr.  Fleischer  obtained  no  ety¬ 
mology  for  this  name. 

(8)  Laguna  “Hanichina”: 14  given  as  meaning  “eastern  river.” 
It  is  evidently  the  Laguna  equivalent  of  Cochiti  hanfetf  ena  ‘east 
river’  (ha  ‘east’;  nfe  formative;  tf ena  ‘river’  ‘Rio  Grande’). 
It  is  doubted  whether  this  is  the  proper  Laguna  name  for  Isleta; 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2  Lummis  iu  St.  Nicholas,  xym,  p.834,  Sept.,  1891 

3  Ibid.,  p.  829. 

4  Lummis  in  Scribner’s  Mag.,  p.  478,  Apr.,  1893. 

5  Lummis,  Man  who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  4,  1894. 

8 Lummis,  inf’n,  Aug.,  1910. 

7  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.voeab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1882. 

8Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Rep.,  V,  p.  37, 1884;  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  260,  1890. 

9  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  186,  220,  1892. 

10  [Bandelier  in]  Century  Cyclop,  of  Names,  art.  “  Isleta”,  1894. 

11  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  624, 1907). 

12  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  13,  1906. 

13 K.  A.  Fleischer,  inf’n,  1912. 

14  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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but  cf.  the  Oraibi  Hopi  name  for  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100]  and 
Navaho  (11),  below. 

(9)  Acoma  “ Siwhipa”.1  (<Tiwa?).  =Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (2), 
Isleta  (3),  Tiwa  (5),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10). 

(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tfijahwijpa ,  T fijawihjja.  (<Tiwa?).  The 
informant  says  that  both  of  these  pronunciations  are  current. 
=Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (2),  Isleta  (3),  Tiwa  (5),  Acoma  (9),  Oraibi 
Hopi  (10). 

(11)  Navaho  “Ana  To  Ho”:2  said  to  mean  “tribe  by  the  water.” 
“Natqoho”:3  given  as  the  name  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  meaning  “ene¬ 
mies  at  the  water.”  “Natqoho  (ana)”:4  given  as  the  name  of  the 
Isleta  people,  meaning  “enemies  at  the  water.”  The  water  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  evidently  the  Rio  Grande;  cf.  Laguna  (8). 

(12)  Eng.  Isleta.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (13). 

(13)  Span.  Isleta  ‘little  island’,  diminutive  of  isla  ‘island’. 
This  name  was  applied  originally  to  old  Isleta  [29  :  unlocated], 
which  was  situated  on  a  small  island.  “Old  Isleta,  the  one  aban¬ 
doned  after  1681,  stood  very  near  the  site  of  the  present  village, 
on  a  delta  or  island  between  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  which  comes  its  Spanish  name.”5  “San 
Antonio  de  la  Isleta.”6  “Isleta.”7  “Lleta.”8  “Ysleta.”9 
“San  Augustin  de  la  Isleta.”10  “Ilet.”11  “Alameda  la  Isleta”:12 
Span,  alameda  means  ‘cottonwood  grove’.  “Isletta.”13  “1s- 
lella.”14  “San  Agustin  del  Isleta.”15  “San  Augustin  del 
Isleta.”16  “Jsleta.”17  “Isoletta.”18  “Gleta.”19  “Ystete.”20 
“Yslete.”21  “Isletabuh.”22  “Iseta.”23  ‘Isletans”:24  applied 
to  Isleta  people.  “Yoletta.”25  ‘ Isletenos ” : 26  this  is  the  Span, 
form  meaning  ‘Isleta  people’. 


1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Etlm.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  624,  1907). 

2  Curtis,  Amer.  Indian,  pt.  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

3 Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  136,  1910. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  128. 

5Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  234,  1892. 

6  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  20,  1630. 

7De  1’Isle,  carte  Mexique  et  Floride,  1703;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  260, 1890. 

8Senex,  map,  1710  (misprint). 

°  Itivera,  Diario,  leg.  756, 1736. 

“Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Amer.,  pt.  2,  pp.  418,  422,  1748. 

nD’Anville,  map  N.  A.,  1752. 

42  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 

13Kitchin,  map  N.  Amer.,  1787. 

44 Morse,  Hist.  Amer.,  map,  1798  (misprint). 

13  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37, 1883. 

i«Alencaster  (1805)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212,  1869. 

n  Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv.-Espagne,  carte  1, 1811. 

18 Emory,  Recon.,  p.  41,  1848. 

18Caihoun  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  p.  211, 1850  (misprint). 

28  Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  p.  689,  1865. 

21  Buschmann,  New  Mex.,  p.  277, 1858. 

22  Ward  (1864)  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians,  p.  81,  1893. 

23  Segura  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1890,  p.  172, 1890. 

24  Lummis,  N.  Mex.  David,  p.  98, 1891. 

23 Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  156, 1893  (misprint). 

20  Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  133, 1894. 
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(14)  Span.  “San  Antonio  de  la  Isleta”:1 2  this  means  ‘Saint 
Anthony  of  the  Islet’. 

(15)  Span.  San  Agustin  del  Isleta  ‘Saint  Augustine  of  the 
islet.’  “San  Augustin  de  la  Isleta.”3  “San  Agustin  del 
Isleta.”3  “San  Augustin  del  Isleta.”4 

This  is  a  large  and  important  Tiwa  pueblo,  with  much  admix¬ 
ture  of  Laguna  and  Mexican  blood.  Its  history  is  discussed  by 
Bandelier.5 

The  Tiwa  and  Tewa  names  for  the  village  seem  to  refer  to  the 
game  of  kicked  stick  in  some  way;  just  how  will  probably  be 
made  clear  by  a  further  study  of  the  Tiwa  forms.  The  kicked- 
stick  game  is  described  in  Culin.6  Cushing  refers  to  this  game 
as  “  the  national  game  of  the  Zuni.”7  The  Tewa  name  seems  to 
refer  to  this  game  being  played  with  a  piece  of  obsidian,  but  the 
Tewa  inform  the  writer  that  it  was  never  thus  played.  See 
Sandia  [29:100]  and  Tiwa  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples, 
pages  577-78). 

[29:102]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pp.  100-102. 

[29:103]  (1)  Isleta  Leuwi,  of  obscure  etymology. 

(2)  Jemez  Vokekfi.  (<Span.).  ,=Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Navaho  “  Beeldil  Dasenil”:8  given  as  the  name  of  Albu¬ 
querque,  meaning  “at  the  place  of  the  peals  (bells)”. 

(4)  Eng.  Albuquerque.  (<Span.).  =  Jemez  (2),  Span.  (5). 

Often  pronounced  selbdJc 9u>k\ 

(5)  Span.  Albuquerque.  =  Jemez  (2),  Eng.  (4).  Named  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  Alburquerque,  who  was  Viceroy  of  New 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Albuquerque  in  1706;  see 
below. 

In  the  year  1706,  Governor  Cuervo  took  thirty  families  to  the  place  we  know 
today  by  the  name  of  Albuquerque,  and  founded  the  Villa  of  Alburquerque, 
giving  it  that  name  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Alburquerque  who  was  at  the  time 
Viceroy  of  Mexico.  The  word  ‘Alburquerque’  is  the  correct  word,  and  not 
Albuquerque  as  it  is  seen  in  geographies  and  books  of  history.  Said  Duke 
never  visited  New  Mexico,  as  other  historians  assure  us.  Cuervo  reported  to 
the  Viceroy  the  same  year  the  founding  of  said  villa,  but  the  Viceroy  did  not 
welcome  the  report  of  Cuervo;  he  censured  him  and  ordered  him  to  change 
the  name  of  said  Villa  to  that  of  San  Felipe  de  Alburquerque,  in  honor  of  the 
sovereign  then  ruling  over  the  Spains.  In  August,  1707,  the  incumbency 
of  Governor  Cuervo  ended,  being  succeeded  on  the  first  day  of  that  month  and 
year  by  Admiral  Don  Jose  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  y  Villasenor,  Marquez  of 
La  Pehuela,  who  governed  until  1712.9 

1  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  20,  1630. 

2  Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Amer.,  pt.  II,  pp.  418,  422,  1748. 

3Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37,  1883. 

*  Alencaster  (1805)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212, 1867. 

3  Final  Report,  pt.  n.,  pp.  233-35,  1892. 

6  North  American  Indian  Games,  Thuenty-fotirth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  666, 1907. 

7  Cushing,  Zuni  Breadstuff,  in  The  Millstone,  p.  5,  Apr.,  1884. 

8  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  134,  1910. 

9  B.  M.  Read,  Illustrated  History  of  New  Mexico,  p.  322,  1912. 
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[29:104]  (1)  Eng.  Manzano  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 
“Manzano  range”.1  “Manzano  chain”.2  “Manzano  Mts.”.3 
“Manzano”.4 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  del  Manzano  ‘apple-tree  mountains’.  Why 
this  name  was  given  is  not  clear.  Cf.  [29:110].  =Eng.  (1). 
“Sierra  del  Manzano”.5 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  los  Mansos  ‘Mansos  Mountains.’  “  Sierra de 
los  Mansos”.6  According  to  Bandelier  this  name  refers  to  both 
the  Manzano  [29 :104]  and  the  Sandia  [29 : 83]  Mountains.  The 
name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Mansos  formerly  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  [29:104]. 

This  is  a  high  mountain  range,  a  southern  extension  of  the 
Sandia  chain  [29:83].  Bandelier7  (after  the  Wheeler  Survey) 
gives  the  height  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Manzano  Mountains  as 
10,086  feet.  See  [29 :83],  [29 : 105],  [29 : 106],  [29 : 110]. 

[29:105]  (1)  Tiwa  (or  Tompiro?)  “Chili”:8  mentioned  as  a  “cap¬ 
tain  ”  of  a  pueblo.  “Chilili”.9  “Chilily”.10  “Chili”.11  “Chi- 
chilli”.12  “ Old Chilili”.13  “Chititi”.14  “Chilili”.15  “Chichiti”.16 
“Chil-i-li”.17  “Chilile”. 18 

(2)  Tiwa  (?)  “Acolocu”.19  See  below. 

(3)  Span.  Chilili.  (< Indian).  Cf.  Tiwa  (?)  (1),  above. 

(4)  Span.  Navidad  de  Nuestra  Senora  ‘birth  of  Our  Lady’. 
“Navidad  de  Nuestra  Senora”:20  this  was  the  mission  name. 

A  high  ridge,  densely  wooded,  the  Sierra  de  Carnue  [29:74],  separated  it 
[Paako  Pueblo  ruin  [29:79]]  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo  in  the 
south,  Chilili.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  at  least  23  miles,  a  long  day’s 
journey,  owing  to  the  intervening  mountains.21 

The  little  village  of  Chilili  [29:124]  lies  in  a  nook  on  the  slope,  well  shel¬ 
tered  to  the  north  and  west,  but  opened  to  the  east;  and  a  permanent  streamlet, 
the  Arroyo  de  Chilili  [29:unlocated],  runs  through  it.  The  former  Tigua 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  36,  1890. 

2 Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  231,  232, 1892. 

3  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

4  Hewett,  Ccmmunautds,  p.  37, 1908. 

5  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

6  Rivera,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  p.  29, 1736,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  232,  note. 

7  Bandelier,  ibid. 

8  Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  g.  123,  1871. 

8  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  21, 1630;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  128;  pt.  ii,  p.  113. 

Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

u  Gallatin  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478,  1848. 

12Squier  in  Amer.  Rev.,  ii,  p.  522, 1848. 

13  Abert  in  Emory,  op.  cit.,  p.  483. 

14  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  p.  xciv,  1848. 

ispac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  hi,  pt.  3,  map  10, 1856. 

46  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  app.  LL.,  p.  175,  1875. 

17  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

48  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  254, 1893  (misprint  according  to  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  267, 1907). 

19  Onate  (1598),  op.  cit.,  p.  118  (believed  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  113,  to  be  probably 

Chilili). 

29  Vetancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  324,  repr.  1871. 

21  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 
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[Tiwa]  pueblo  of  Chilili  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  [Arroyo  de  Chilili 
[29:unlocated]  ],  but  its  site  is  now  built  over,  and  only  a  few  traces  of  the 
small  chapel  are  visible.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
.  .  .  stood  on  the  east  bank.  [[Footnote:]  Vetancurt,  Crdnica,  p.  324:  ‘El 
ternplo  era  &  la  Navidad  de  Nuestra  Senora  dedicado.  Es  el  primer  pueblo 
del  valle  de  las  Salinas  [29:110]’.]  The  inhabitants  of  Chilili  say  that 
metates  and  arrowheads  are  still  occasionally  found.  I  noticed  some  black 
and  red  potsherds,  and  later  I  saw  a  handsomely  decorated  water  urn,  well 
preserved  and  ornamented  with  symbols  of  the  rain,  the  tadpole,  and  of  fish, 
painted  black  on  cream-colored  ground,  which  had  been  exhumed  at  Chilili. 
It  is  in  possession  of  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Twitchell  of  Santa  Ee. 

The  brook  running  through  Chilili  extends  only-  about  a  mile  beyond  that 
hamlet;  farther  down  it  sinks,  like  all  the  watercourses  that  descend  from  the 
Manzano  chain  [29:104],  towards  the  Salines  [29:110].  These  constantly  fill 
up  their  own  beds  with  drift  and  sand,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  gradually 
recede.  Years  ago,  so  old  residents  affirm,  this  brook  had  permanent  water 
for  one  mile  and  a  half  farther  east.  It  is  well  to  note  such  local  peculiarities, 
for  they  tend  to  explain  changes  of  locality  of  Indian  villages  in  former  times. 
The  settlement  of  modern  Chilili  [29:124]  dates  from  1841 ;  that  is,  a  grant  wras 
issued  in  that  year  for  lands  on  that  site.  [[Footnote:]  Merced  a  Santiago  Pa¬ 
dilla,  etc.,  March  29,  1841,  MS.]  But  the  first  houses  were  built  some  dis¬ 
tance  lower  down  the  arroyo  than  the  present  village.  Subsequently  they  had 
to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  with 
solid  matter. 

Chilili  was  an  inhabited  pueblo  until  about  1670.  It  appears  first  in  1630 
but  there  are  indications,  amounting  almost  to  positive  evidence,  that  it  existed 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  [  [Footnote:]  Benavides ,  Memorial,  p.  23:  ‘Dexando 
el  Rio  del  Norte,  ya  partandose  de  la  nacion  antecedente  azia  el  Oriente  diez 
leguas,  comienga  la  nacion  Tompira  [Tompiro]  por  su  primer  pueblo  de  Chilili.’ 
The  name  of  “Tompiros”,  as  I  shall  prove  further  on,  is  a  misnomer  when 
applied  to  the  Tigua  [Tiwa]  Pueblos  of  the  Salines  [29:110].]  [[Footnote:]  Obe- 
dienciayVasallajedsu  Mage-stadpor  los  Indios  del  Pueblo  deAcolocii  (Doc.  de  Indias, 
vol.  G,  p.  118).  This  document  bears  date  October  12,  1598.  It  mentions  four 
villages,  ‘  Pa&co  [29:79],  Cuzaya,  Junetre,  and  Acolocu.’  In  Chapter  II,  I  have 
identified  the  first  one  with  the  Tanos  pueblo  at  San  Pedro;  Chilili  is  mentioned 
as  ‘captain  of  Acolocii’.  The  “  province”  is  called  ‘Chedlo.’  If  Chilili  existed 
in  1630,  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  was  in  existence  forty  years  previous.]  The  con¬ 
version  of  the  people  to  Christianity  and  the  building  of  the  chapel  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Fray  Alonso  Peinado,  who  became  Custodian  of  New  Mexico  in  1608. 
[[Footnote:]  Vetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  324:  ‘Tenia  la  nacion  Piros  [Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples]  mas  de  quinientos  Cristianos  que  convirtio  el  reverendo 
Padre  Fray  Alonso  Peinado,  cuyo  cuerpo  esta  allf  enterado.’  Ibid:,  p.  300: 
‘  El  ano  de  1608  .  .  .  fue  por  custodio  el  Padre  Fray  Alonso  Peinado,  con 

religiosos,  por  cuenta  de  su  majestad.’  Father  Peinado  was  alive  in  1617. 
Autos  de  Proceso  contra  Juan  de  Escarranad,  1617,  MS.]  This  would  assign  a 
very  ancient  date  to  the  establishment  of  the  church  at  Chilili.  In  1680  it  is 
said  to  havecontained  five  hundred  Tigua  [Tiwa]  Indians.  [[Footnote:]  Vetan¬ 
curt,  ut  supra.]  Whether  it  was  the  seat  of  a  mission  or  only  a  ‘visita’,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  The  persistent  hostilities  of  the  Apaches  caused  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Chilili,  and  all  of  the  pueblos  about  the  Salines  [29:110],  previous  to 
the  uprising  of  1680.  [[Footnote:]  See  the  remarkable  complaint  of  Fray 
Francisco  de  Ayeta,  Memorial  en  Novere  del  Gobernador,  Cabildo  Justicia  y  Regi- 
miento  dela  Villa  de  Santa  FI:,  1676  (MS.),  and  the  confession  alluded  to  in  the 
Parecer  del  Fiscal  of  September  5  of  the  same  year.  The  Licentiate  Don  Martin 
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de  Solis  Miranda  says  (MS.):  ‘Por  no  pasar  de  cinco  hombres  Espanoles  los 
que  hay  en  cada  frontera,  y  ser  solo  diez  los  que  han  quedado  en  la  cabecera, 
Villa  de  Santa  Fd,  estando  muchos  de  los  Espanoles  sin  armas  algunas,  y  casi 
todos  sin  caballos  por  haberselos  llevado  el  enemigo.’]  The  exact  date  of  their 
evacuation  is  unknown  to  me;  but  it  certainly  took  place  previous  to  1676  and 
after  1669.  [I Footnote:]  That  it  was  prior  to  1676  is  proved  by  the  Parecer  del 
Fiscal:  ‘  Que  &  demas  destruido  totalmente  poblaciones  pasaron  A  poner  fuego 
A  las  yglesias,  llevandose  los  vasos  sagrados,’  etc.  After  mentioning  these 
depredations,  he  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  village  of  Hauicu,  near  Zuni,  in 
1672,  and  of  Senecu,  in  1675.  Escalante,  Carta  al  Padre  Morfi,  1778,  par.  2: 

‘  Destruyeron  los  enemigos  Apaches  con  casi  continuas  invasiones  siete  pueblos 
de  los  cuarenta  y  seis  dichos,  uno  en  la  provincia  de  Zuni,  que  fud  Jahuicu,  y 
siete  en  el  valle  de  las  Salinas  [29:110],  que  fueron  Chilili,  Tan  que  y  Cuarac 
de  Indios  Tihuas,  Abo,  Jumancas  y  Tabira  de  Tompiros.’  That  it  occurred  pre¬ 
vious  to  1669  is  established  by  a  letter  to  Fray  Nicolas  de  Freytas,  contained 
in  the  Dilixencias  sobre  la  solizitud  del  cuerpo  del  venerable  Pe  Fray  Gerdnimo  de 
la  Liana,  dated  October  26,  1706  (MS.),  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1669 
Father  Freytas  officially  visited  the  pueblos  at  the  Salines.]  The  inhabitants 
retired  mostly  to  the  Rio  Grande  Tiguas  [Tiwa] ;  but  some  joined  the  Mansos 
at  El  Paso  del  Norte.1 

See  [29:124]  and  Chilili  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:106]  (1)  Isleta  “  Tush-yit-yay  ”.3  “Tuh-yit-yay”.2  =Tiwa  (2). 

(2)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified)  “San  Miguel  Taxique”.3 
“Taxique”.4  “Tafique”.5  “Tagique”.6  “Tegique”.7  “Tageque”.8 
“Ta-ji-que”.9  “Tajique”.10  “Junetre”.11 

This  is  believed  by  Bandelier  to  be  probably  the  same;  see  quo¬ 
tations  below.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  Tiwa  name. 

(3)  “  Cu-za-ya”.12  This  is  believed  by  Bandelier  to  be  intended 
possibly  for  Tajique. 

(4)  Eng.  Tajique.  (<Span.).  =  Isleta  (1),  Tiwa  (2),  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Tajique.  (<Tiwa).  =  Isleta  (1),  Tiwa  (2),  Eng.  (4). 

(6)  Span.  San  Miguel  ‘  Saint  Michael  ’.  ‘ ‘  San  Miguel  Taj  ique”. 13 

The  next  ruin  [after  [29:105]]  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Manzano  range 
[29:104]  is  the  village  of  Tajique,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chilili 
[29:105].  The  road  goes  mostly  through  woods,  with  the  dismal  basin  of  the 
Salines  [29:110]  in  view  to  the  east.  I  have  diligently  inquired  for  ruins  both 
right  and  left  of  this  route,  but  have  invariably  received  the  answer  that  only 
a  few  small  mounds  or  knolls,  indicating  the  former  presence  of  ‘small  houses,’ 
have  been  met  with,  and  that  there  are  no  traces  of  regular  pueblos. 

The  situation  of  Tajique  is  similar  to  that  of  Chilili  [29:105], — a  small  valley 
open  to  the  east  and  rising  in  the  west.  The  ruins  of  the  former  pueblo 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  255-57  and  notes,  1892. 

2Lummis  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  258. 

3  Vetancurt  (1G96?)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  324, 1871. 

4  De  1’ Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 

6  Escalante  (1778)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  132, 1890. 

6 Gregs,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  i,  p.  165,  1844. 

7  Squier  in  Amer.  Rev.,  ii,  p.  508, 1848. 

s  Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  p.  395, 1850. 

» Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 

u>Ibid.,  pt.  Ii,  pp.  257,258,  259  and  notes. 

n  Onate  (1598)  in  Doe.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  118, 1871. 

i2  Act  of  Obedience  and  Vassalage,  Oct.  12,  1598,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  p.  258. 

13 Vetancurt  (1696?),  op.cit. 
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[29:106]  border  upon  the  present  settlement  [29:125]  on  the  north  and  west, 
lying  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Arroyo  of  Tajique  [Tajique  Arroyo  [29:un- 
located]  ] ,  which  is  here  a  permanent,  though  very  modest  stream.  The  houses 
of  the  pueblo  were  of  broken  stones,  but  the  chapel  was  built  of  adobe.  The 
pottery  is  of  the  glazed  variety;  hut  I  also  found  one  fragment  of  the  ancient 
black  and  white,  or  gray.  In  1680  Tajique  is  credited  with  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  the  ruins  do  not  point  to  any  greater  number.  [[Footnote:] 
Vetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  324:  ‘Donde  habia  cerca  de  trescientas  personas.’] 

I  doubt  if  the  word  Tajique  belongs  to  theTigua  [Tiwa]  language  [in  spite  of 
Lummis’s  form] ;  it  strikes  me  as  rather  pertaining  to  the  Tehua  [Tewa]  idiom, 
and  to  be  a  name  given  to  the  pueblo  by  its  northern  neighbors,  the  Tanos. 
Tush-yit-yay  is  claimed  by  the  Isleta  Tiguas  [Tiwa] ,  as  Mr.  Lummis  informs  me, 
to  be  the  proper  Tigua  [Tiwa]  name  for  the  place.  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  pueblo  was  in  existence  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Whether  the 
word  ‘  Cu-za-ya’  [Bandelier’s  hyphenization  of  a  name  recorded  in  a  Span,  docu¬ 
ment],  used  in  the  ‘  Act  of  Obedience  and  Vassalage  ’  of  the  villages  of  the  Sa¬ 
lines  (October  12,  1598),  is  a  corruption  of  Tuh-yit-yay  [intended  for  Tush- 
yit-yay?],  I  do  not  venture  to  determine.  [[Footnote:]  Obediencia  del  Pueblo  del 
Acolocu,  p.  116.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  Cuaray,  but  I  doubt  it.]  Chamuscado 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Salines  in  1580,  and  says  that  there  were  around  that 
basin  eleven  villages  similar  to  those  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  [[Footnote:] 
Testimonio  dado  en  Mexico,  p.  86.]  The  year  after  [1583],  Espejo  also  possibly 
went  to  the  Salines;  but  the  text  of  his  report  is  not  clear  enough  to  render  it 
absolutely  certain.  [[Footnote:]  Relacion  del  Viage,  p.  114.] 

Tajique  was  abandoned  for  the  same  reasons  as  Chilili  and  the  other  pueblos 
of  the  Salines.  Possibly  its  evacuation  took  place  previous  to  that  of  the  most 
northerly  Tigua  [Tiwa]  village  [29:105].  The  Indians  from  Cuaray,  a  Tigua 
pueblo  situated  about  ten  miles  southeast,  retired  to  Tajique,  taking  with  them 
the  corpse  of  the  founder  of  their  mission,  Fray  Geronimo  de  la  Liana,  which 
they  buried  again  in  the  church  of  that  pueblo  [29:106].  [[Footnote:]  Dilixen- 
cias  sobre  la  solizilud  del  cuerpo  del  venerable  Pe  Fray  Geronimo  de  la  Liana,  1759, 
M.  S.,  fol.  5:  ‘El  Yndio  Tauo  de  el  Pueblo  de  Galisteo  llamado  el  Che  tambien 
mui  racional  dixo:  Que  el  saufa,  y  avfa  oydo  varias  vezes,  que  el  Indio  llamado 
Tempano  mui  viejo  y  que  avfa  sido  de  aquellos  pueblos  arruinados,  contaba  que 
aquel  pueblo  llamado  Quara  se  havfa  perdido  primero.  Y  que  los  que  quedaron 
de  41  se  avfan  juntado  con  los  Yndios  de  el  immediato  pueblo  llamado  Taxique, 
y  que  quando  se  perdio  Quara  sacaron  de  el  un  cuerpo  de  un  religioso  difunto, 
pero  que  no  sabfa  donde  lo  avian  puesto.’  From  the  investigation  made  at  that 
time  by  direction  of  Governor  Francisco  Antonio  Marin  del  Valle,  it  appears 
that  the  body  of  Fray  Gerdnimo  de  la  Liana  was  found  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
the  church  of  Tajique,  and  not  at  Cuaray.  The  Indian  Tempano  here  referred 
to  was  from  the  Salines,  and  well  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  century 
as  a  faithful  and  reliable  man.  His  name  appears  in  several  documents  of  the 
time.’]  There  is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  last  priest  of  Tajique  escaped 
from  the  pueblo  in  company  with  two  Spaniards,  which  would  imply  that  the 
village  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  direct  onslaught  made  upon  it  by 
the  savages.  [[Footnote:]  Vetancurt,  Crdnica,  p.  324:  “Que  administraba  un 
religioso  que  escapo  del  rebellion  con  otros  dos  Espanoles.  ”  If  it  is  true  that  the 
priest  escaped  in  the  manner  indicated,  it  was  certainly  at  least  four  years  prior  to 
the  rebellion,  for  Tajique  was  in  ruins  in  1680.  Escalante,  Carta,  par.  2.  Fray 
Juan  Alvarez,  Memorial.  That  the  Apaches,  and  not  the  insurrection,  caused 
the  loss  of  the  place,  is  beyond  all  doubt.]1 

See  [29:105]. 


Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  il,  pp.  257-59,  1892. 
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[29:107]  (1)  Eng.  Estancia  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Estancia  ‘farm’  ‘cattle  ranch’.  =Eng.  (1).  The 
settlement  evidently  took  its  name  from  some  farm  located  there. 

This  is  quite  a  large  Mexican  and  American  settlement  on  the 
New  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 

[29:108]  (1)  Eng.  Willard  settlement,  Eng.  family  name.  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Willard.  (<Eng.)  =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  and  American  settlement  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Belen  Cut-oif  [29:108]  with  the  New  Mexican  Central 
Railroad  [29:13]. 

[29:109]  A  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
popularly  known  as  the  Belen  Cut-off,  since  it  connects  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Belen,  below 
Albuquerque  [29:103],  but  somewhat  too  far  south  to  be  shown  on 
[29]. 

[29:110]  (1)  ’An fsege  ‘place  of  the  salt,’  at  level  of  or  below  speaker 
( ‘salt’  <’g  ‘alkali’;  nf%  of  uncertain  force,  same  as  in 
'kunfdg,  ‘turquoise’,  cf .  Jcu  ‘stone’).  =  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (1). 

(2)  Cochiti  Menati/cu :  said  to  mean ‘salt  place.’  The  first 
two  syllables  are  evidently  the  Cochiti  word  for  ‘salt’.  =Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Salinas  lakes  or  district.  ( <  Span.).  Known  also  as  the 
salt  lakes,  salt  marshes,  etc.,  and  by  Bandelier  as  the  “Salines.” 
These  terms  may  be  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  adjacent  Manz- 
ano  mountains  [29:104]  as  in  Span.  (4).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2), 
Span.  (4).  “The  salt  marshes”1 ;  “the  salt  marshes  in  front  of  the 
Manzano  range”2;  “the  salt  lagunes  of  the  Manzano”3;  “the 
Salines  of  the  Manzano”4;  “the  Salt  Lagunes  of  the  Manzano”5 ; 
“the  Salt  Lakes  of  the  Manzano”. 

(4)  Span.  Las  Salinas,  Las  Salinas  del  Manzano,  ‘the  salt 
marshes’  ‘the  salt  marshes  of  the  Manzano  [district],’  referring  to 
the  Manzano  Mountains  [29:104].  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
The  salt  lakes  of  this  region  were  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Pueblo  Indians.  The  Indians  of  the  various  pueblos 
in  ancient  times  used  to  make  long  pilgrimages  thither  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  salt,  an  operation  which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  religious  ceremony.-  After  wagons  were  introduced 
among  the  Indians  they  hauled  heavy  loads  of  salt  in  them  from 
the  deposits.  This  is  still  done  at  the  present  day.  An  Indian  of 
San  Juan  hauled  a  wagon  load  from  the  Salinas  district  last  year. 
Mexicans  from  various  parts  of  New  Mexico  get  their  salt  from 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  163,  1890. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  36. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  167;  pt.  II,  p.  20,  1892. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  113. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  219. 

5  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597,  1905. 
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the  Salinas,  as  they  have  done  for  generations.  The  salt  was  for¬ 
merly  free  to  all,  but  a  few  years  ago  an  American,  in  possession 
of  the  best  deposit,  at  a  place  about  8  miles  east  of  Willard 
[29:108],  began  charging  for  it. 

The  Tewa  insist  that  formerly  the  salt  was  not  considered  the 
property  of  any  one  tribe  of  Indians,  but  the  divine  gift  of  Salt 
Old-Woman,  who  gave  of  herself  freely  to  the  Indians  who  came 
to  seek  salt.  The  Tewa  state  further  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  who 
used  to  live  near  the  salt  deposits  did  not  own  them  or  interfere 
with  other  Indians  getting  salt,  but  that  the  Apache,  when  on  the 
warpath,  would  kill  people  who  went  to  the  salt  marshes.  Yet 
Bandelier  says:  “The  salt  marshes  in  front  of  the  Manzano  range 
[29:104]  gave  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa],  as  well  as  the  Piros  of  Abo  and 
of  Tabira,  an  influential  position,  through  their  control  over  the 
supply  of  salt.”1 

Bandelier  describes  the  salt  marsh  district  as  follows: 

The  basin  of  the  salt  lakes  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  hills  and  valleys  rising 
to  the  densely  wooded  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  del  Manzano  [29:104],  The 
lowest  spurs  of  the  chain,  as  far  as  the  northern  base  of  the  Jumanos  Mesa,  were 
the  country  of  the  Eastern  Tiguas  [Tiwa]  [Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  pages 
577-78],  It  is  a  narrow  strip  with  a  few  unimportant  watercourses.  [\_Foot- 
note: ]  Like  the  arroyos  of  Chilili  and  Tajique  [Chilili  Arroyo  [29:unlocated] 
and  Tajique  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]].  None  of  these  watercourses  reach  the 
basin  of  the  salt  lakes;  they  sink  some  distance  to  the  west  of  it,]  The  heart 
of  the  mountains  appears  to  be  without  vestiges  of  human  occupation,  as  are 
the  salt  lakes  proper  and  the  plains  north  of  them  as  far  as  the  Galisteo  basin 
[Santa  Fe  Plain  [Large  Features];  but  see  Pueblo  ruin  north  of  Moriarty 
[29:unlocated]].2 

“The  dismal  basin  of  the  Salines.”3  Salt  l?qnf%)  was  personi¬ 
fied  by  the  Tewa  as  an  old  woman,  known  as  ’’Anfs^kwijo  ‘Salt 
Old- Woman’  ‘ salt ’ ; •  Tcwijo  ‘old  woman’).  She  has'  magic 

power  ( pinar/f )  to  preserve  things  from  decay  and  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  live  long.  She  gives  of  her  body,  which  is  salt.  The  San 
Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  have  a  tradition  that 
Salt  Old- Woman  formerly  lived  in  the  Tewa  country.  The  San 
Juan  and  San  Ildefonso  myths  obtained  locate  her.  ancient  abode 
at  ’’Afuge  [13:35],  the  V-shaped  salt  meadow  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Chama  River  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  San  Juan  myth 
obtained  is  as  follows:  Salt  Old- Woman  used  to  live  at  '‘Afuge 
[13:35].  At  that  time  the  San  Juan  people  used  to  go  to  ’ Afvge 
to  gather  salt.  It  was  white  on  the  ground  there.  One  time  at 
a  big  festival  at  Jy,yge  Pueblo  [13:27]  Salt  Old- Woman  blew 
mucus  all  over  the  food  to  salt  it.  Some  of  the  people  did  not 
like  this  and  Salt  Old-Woman  became  so  angry  that  she  went  down 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  36,  1890. 

2  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  264,  1892. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  257. 
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to  1 Anfsege  [29:110],  abandoning-  the  Tewa  country  altogether. 
The  supply  of  salt  at  ’ Afuge  ceased  upon  her  departure,  only  a 
trace  of  worthless  salt  remaining  there  from  the  deposit  which  in 
ancient  times  she  gave  so  freely  to  the  people.  When  Tewa  go  to 
'’Anfseg.e  they  pray  to  Salt  Old-Woman,  lest  she  forsake  them.  She 
lives  in  the  lakes  down  there.  The  Tewa  when  fetching  salt  from 
’ Anfsege  used  to  go  in  groups  of  several  men  each  and  deposit 
prayer-sticks  in  the  lake  and  throw  coarse  meal  into  it.  They 
would  pray  long  by  the  lake.  They  brought  the  salt  home  in  bags. 
A  similar  myth  was  obtained  at  Santa  Clara,  which  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  mention  ’A  f  uge  as  the  locality  at  which  Salt  Old- W oman  used 
to  dwell.  The  Santa  Clara  myth  describes  Salt  Old- Woman’s  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  “She  wore  white  boots  and  a  white  cotton 
manta,  and  in  her  hand  instead  of  a  handkerchief  she  carried  a 
white  abalone  shell  {’eji).  It  was  so  soft  that  she  could  fold  it — 
and  white.”  Mrs.  Stevenson1  tells  much  of  Zuni  salt  gathering. 
The  Zuni  “Salt  Mother”  is  evidently  comparable  with  the  Tewa 
Salt  Old-Woman.  It  may  be  that  the  Zuni  have  a  myth  also  of 
the  Salt  divinity  having  once  inhabited  the  Salinas;  Mrs.  Steven¬ 
son  writes:  “The  straight  line  extending  east  and  west  across  the 
slab  [a  religious  slab]  indicates  the  road  leading  from  Han'fliplnkla 
to  the  Salt  Mother  before  she  left  her  home,  east  of  I'tiwanna 
[Zuni Pueblo]”.2  See  [29:111],  [29:112],  [29:113],  Salt  (Minerals, 
page  579),  [13:35],  [18:15],  and  Sizing  deposit  somewhere  in  the 
Salinas  region  [29:110],  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:111]  (1)  Eng.  Dog  Lake,  translating  Span.  (2).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Laguna  del  Ferro  ‘dog  lake’.  Why  the  name  was 
applied  is  not  known. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  salt  lagoons  of  the  Salinas  [29:110]; 
its  name  is  well  known  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  Salinas 
region.  See  [29:110],  and  Dog  Lake  spring  [29: unlocated]. 
[29:112]  Eng.  “Pedernal”.3  This  is  Span,  pedernal  ‘ flint’  ‘obsidian’. 
It  appears  to  be  applied  to  a  peak,  the  height  of  which  is  given 
as  7,580  feet.  See  [29:110],  [29:113]. 

[29:113]  (1)  K'yjopi'QS  ‘  wolf  mountain  ’  (k'yjo  ‘  wolf  ’;  yijjf  ‘moun¬ 
tain’).  Is  this  merely  a  translation  of  Span.  (3)?  The  name  was 
given  by  a  San  Juan  Indian  who  has  visited  the  Salinas  region. 
<Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Lobo  Mountain.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Lobo,  Cerro  del  Lobo  ‘wolf  mountain’. 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).  “C?del  Lobo”.3 

i  The  Zuni  Indians,  Twenty-third  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ellin.,  pp.  354-61,  1904. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  445. 

a  xj.  s.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  N.  Mex.,  atlas  sheet,  No.  77, 
Exped.  of  1873,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  ’77,  and  ’78. 
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This  is  described  by  the  San  Juan  informant  as  a  conspicuous 
hill  or  mountain  north  of  the  salt  lakes  [29:110],  q.  v.  See  also 
[29:112]. 

[29:114]  (1)  JVclpotapohu’u  4  dry  mud  water  creek’  (ndpo  ‘worked 
mud’;  ta  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’;  pohuhc  ‘creek  with  water  in  it 1  <po 
‘water’,  hu’u  ‘large  groove’  ‘arroyo’).  Perhaps  a  mere  transla¬ 
tion  of  Span.  (6).  =  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5).  Span.  (6). 

(2)  Jemez  Pdt  f  iif  fulony,  ‘  muddy  creek  ’  (pd  ‘  water  ’  ‘ creek’ ; 
tfuffulom  ‘muddy’  ‘dirty’).  Perhaps  merely  a  translation 
of  Span.  (6).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6). 

(3)  Cochiti  Arxmtsat fence  ‘dirty  river  (arxmtsa  ‘dirty’ 
‘muddy’;  t fence  ‘river’  ‘creek’).  This  was  believed  by  the 
informant  to  be  a  translation  of  Span.  (6).  =Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2), 
Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6). 

(4)  Navaho  “Nasisitqe”:1  given  as  name  of  “  Rio  Puerco,  New 
Mexico”;  no  etymology  supplied. 

(5)  Eng.  Puerco  River,  Puerco  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Tewa(l), 
Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Rio  Puerco  ‘dirty  river’.  The  name  is  descriptive. 

=  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5).  “  Rio  Puerco”.2 

This  is  a  long  river  or  creek  which  joins  the  Rio  Grande  below 
Albuquerque  [29:103].  [29:115]  is  an  important  tributary. 

[29:115]  (1)  Eng.  San  Jose  River,  San  Jose  Creek.  (<Span.).  = 

Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  San  Jose,  Rio  de  San  Jose  ‘Saint  Joseph  River’. 
=  Eng.  (1).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  saint-name  of  Laguna 
Pueblo.  Some  maps  show  a  San  Jose  settlement  near  McCarthy 
on  the  Acoma  Pueblo  Grant. 

(3)  Span.  “Rio  Gallo”.3 * * 6  This  means  ‘rooster  river’.  It  is 
given  as  an  equivalent  of  the  name  San  Jose  Creek. 

Laguna  [29:117]  and  Acoma [29:18]  Pueblos  are  in  the  drainage 
of  this  tributary  of  the  Puerco  River  [29:29]. 

[29:116]  (1)  Laguna  “Kvishti”:4  dialect  not  specified,  but  surely 
Laguna.  “Queesche”.5  “Kwist}ri”:8  evidently  the  same  as  the 
preceding;  given  as  meaning  “‘take  it  down’,  referring  to  an 
ancient  tradition”. 

(2)  Eng.  Poguate.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Poguate,  of  unknown  origin,  evidently  an  Indian 
word.  =Eng.  (2).  The  name  is  often  confused  with  Pojoaque 
[21:29].  The  spellings  with  j  may  be  due  to  influence  of  Po- 

1  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,-  p.  133,  1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  199, 1892. 

3  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  o£  the  100th  Merid.,  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  77, 

Exped.  of  1873,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  ’77  and  ’78. 

*Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  345, 1879. 

6Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  iv,  p.  345,  1891. 

6  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  184, 1910) . 
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joaque.  The  Span,  name  is  pronounced  pow&'te  in  New  Mexican 
Span.  “Poguaque”.1  “  Pojuate”.2  “Pojuato”.3  “Poguate”.4 
“Pagnati”.5  “Poquate”.6  “Pogouate”.7  “Pojuaque”.8  “Po- 
hanti”.9  “Pojnati”.10  “Pahuata”.11 *  “Povate”.13  “Povuate”.13 
“  Provate  ”. 14  “  Pujuaque  ”. 15 *  “Paguate”.18  “Pajuate”.17 

“Pahuate”. 18 

Next  to  the  parent  pueblo,  Laguna  [29:117],  this  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  the  Laguna  Indian  villages.  See  [29:117]  and 
Keresan  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  574). 

[29:117]  (1)  P  okwin^iw^  qyw\  ‘pueblo  by  the  lake’  (ftofavi  ‘lake’ 
<po  ‘water’,  ~kwi  unexplained;  Hwe  ‘at’  ‘by’  locative  postfix; 
’ qywi  ‘pueblo’).  Cf.  names  of  similar  meaning,  especially  Tewa 

(2),  Picuris  (4). 

(2)  P oto'  iwe’ oywi  ‘pueblo  where  the  water  is  dammed  up’  (po 
‘water’;  to  ‘to  be  in’  ‘to  be  dammed  up;  Hwe  ‘at’  ‘by’  locative 
postfix;  ’ qywi  ‘pueblo’).  Cf.  names  of  similar  meaning,  espe¬ 
cially  Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (4). 

(3)  LagimcC or/wi,  ’  Alaguna? oywi  (Laguna  <Span.  (18);  ’Ala- 
guna  <Span.  a  Laguna  ‘at  Laguna’  ‘to  Laguna’;  ’oywi  ‘pueblo’). 
Cf.  names  of  similar  meaning.  Both  of  these  forms  are  quite 
common  at  present  among  the  Tewa.  Tewa  in  conversation  are 
heard  to  use  ’Alagtma  repeatedly  in  talking  Span,  when  the  Span, 
does  not  require  the  preposition  a. 

(4)  Picuris  “Pahwlma”:19  said  to  refer  to  a  lake.  Cf.  names  of 
similar  meaning,  especially  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2). 

(5)  Sandia  “  Kiihkweai ” : 20  given  as  Sandia  and  Isleta  name. 
(< Keresan?).  Cf.  similar  forms. 

(6)  Isleta  “Kuhkweai”:20  given  as  Sandia  and  Isleta  name. 
(< Keresan?)  Cf.  similar  forms. 

(7)  Isleta  “Bierai”:21  given  as  the  Isleta  name  of  Laguna 
Pueblo.  “Bieride”:21  given  as  meaning  Laguna  person,  plu. 
“  Biernin  ”. 

1  Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478,  1848. 

2  Abert,  ibid.,  p.  469. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

4  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  p.  xciv,  1848. 

6  Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  p.  218,  1850. 

6  Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  p.  395, 1850. 

i  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvn,  p.  297,  1851. 

8  Parke,  Map  N.  Mex.,  1851. 

9  Ten  Broeck  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  p.  77, 1854. 

10  Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  for  1869,  p.  328,  1871. 

11  Gwyther  in  Overland  Mo.,  p.  262,  Mar.,  1871. 

12  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  p.  339, 1879. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  418. 

ii  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  p.  183,  1883. 

15  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  64,  1889. 

i®  G.  H.  Pradt,  letter  to  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1891,  quoted  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  184,  1910. 

17  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians,  p.  94,  1893. 

78  Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1902,  p.  255, 1903. 

19Spinden,  Pieuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

20 Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  753,  1907). 

21  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1885. 
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(8)  Jemez  Keowe’egi’i ,  of  obscure  etymology  ( Iceowde  <  Kere¬ 
san?;  giH  locative).  Cf.  similar  forms.  The  Jemez  call ‘Laguna 
person’  Keowde,  plu.  Keowe’ef  (f  2+  plu.  postfix).  Cf.  the  name 
of  the  pueblo  given  above. 

(9)  Jemez  Laguna.  ( <  Span.).  =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (17),  Span.  (18). 

(10)  Cochiti  Kawalka,  of  obscure  etymology.  Cf.  similar  forms 
in  the  other  Keresan  dialects.  The  name  does  not  refer  to  a  lake. 

(11)  Sia  “  Ivawaikame  ” : 1  evidently  for  the  Sia  form  meaning 
‘Laguna  people’.  Cf.  similar  forms.  “  Kawaikama”.2  Cf. 
similar  forms. 

(12)  Laguna  Kdwailca,  of  obscure  etymology.  Cf.  similar 

forms.  The  ‘Laguna  people’  are  called  Kdwailcami  (mi  ‘people’); 
cf.  Laguna (13),  below.  “Kan-Ayko”.3  “Ko-stete” 3  (probably 
equivalent;  given  as  Laguna  name  for  Laguna  Pueblo).  “Ka- 
waikome”: 4  this  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  Laguna;  evidently 
means  ‘Laguna  people’.  “Kawaik'-ka-me”: 5  given  as  name  of 
Laguna  people.  “  Karaikome  ” : 6  evidently  for  name  of  the 
Laguna  people.  “Ka-waik'”.7  “Ka-waika/  ”.7  “Kawaikame”:8 
given  as  name  of  Laguna  Tribe.  “Ka-uay-ko”.9  “Koiks”.10 
‘  ‘  Kawaik  ”. 11  “  Ka-hua-i-ko  ”. 12 

(13)  Laguna  “Sitsime”: 13  given  as  the  Laguna  people’s  name 
for  themselves;  the  last  syllable  probably  means  ‘people’. 

(14)  Zuili  “ K'ya-na-thlana-kwe”  :14  given  as  meaning  “people 
of  the  great  pool  or  pond”.  Cf.  forms  of  similar  meaning. 

(15)  Hopi  “Kaiwaika”  :15  dialect  not  specified.  “Kawahy- 
kaka”.16  “Kawaihkaa”.17  “Kawaika”.18  Cf.  similar  forms; 
probably  <  Keresan. 

(16)  Navaho  “To-zan'-ne'”  :19  given  as  meaning  “much  water.” 
“  Tozjanne”.20  “  Tuzhlani”.21  “To  Tlunnl”.22  “Tqo  lani”:23 


1  Spinden,  Sia  Botes,  MS.,  1911. 

2  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  753, 1907). 

3  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Hep.,  app.  LL.,  p.  178,  1875  (n  for  u). 

4  Powell  in  Amer.  Nat.,  xiv,  p.  604,  Aug.,  1880. 

6  ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  p.  7, 1884. 

6  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  p.  183, 1885. 

7  ten  Kate,  op.  cit. 

8  ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  p.  230, 1885. 

9  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  260, 1890. 

19  Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  202, 1894. 

11  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

12  Jouvenceau  in  Cat/i.  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  13, 1906. 

13  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  p.  263,  Apr.,  1882. 

14  Cushing,  inf’n  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1891,  in  Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit. 

15  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  30,  1891. 

1,8  Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  p.  11,  1895. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

18  Fewkes,  Tusayan  Migr.  Trad.,  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  632,  note,  1898. 

19  ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  p.  6, 1884. 

20  ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  p.  231, 1885. 

21  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

23  Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  i,  p.  138,  1907. 

23  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  135,  1910. 
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given  as  name  of  Laguna  Pueblo,  meaning  “  much  water”.  “Tqo 
lani”:1  given  as  name  for  ‘Laguna  people,’  meaning  “much 
water  people”. 

(17)  Eng.  Laguna  Pueblo.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (3),  Jemez  (9), 
Span.  (18).  Cf.  forms  of  similar  meaning. 

(18)  Span.  Laguna  ‘lake.’  =Tewa  (3),  Jemez  (9),  Eng.  (17). 
Cf.  forms  of  similar  meaning.  For  origin  of  this  name  see  general 
treatment  of  Laguna,  below.  “Laguna”.3  “San  Josef  de  La 
Laguna”.3  “Seguna”.4  “Lagunes”.5  “Lagouna”.6  “Lagu- 
nians”.7  “Layma”.8  “La  haguna”.9  “San  Jose  de  la  La¬ 
guna”.10  “Saguna”.11  “Lagana”.12  “Lagune”.13  “Taguna”.14 

(19)  Span.  San  Jose  ‘Saint  Joseph.’  This  is  the  mission  name. 
“San  Josef  de  La  Laguna”.15  “San  Jose  de  la  Laguna”.15 

This  is  a  large  west  Keresan  pueblo.  Our  knowledge  about 
it  is  summarized  by  Hodge.16 

The  pueblo  is  named  ‘lake,’  ‘water  dammed  up’,  ‘much  water’, 
etc.,  in  various  languages,  because  of  a  pond  which  used  to  be  a 
short  distance  above  (west  of)  the  pueblo,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  washed  out  by  a  flood  in  the  creek  [29:115]  in  1855.  Noth¬ 
ing  remains  of  the  lake,  the  former  bed  of  which  is  now  a  meadow. 
Hodge17  says  that  the  pueblo  is  called  Laguna  “on  account  of  a 
large  pond  west  of  the  pueblo,”  but  does  not  state  that  the  pond 
has  disappeared. 

Until  1871  the  tribe  occupied,  except  during  the  summer  season,  the  single 
pueblo  of  Laguna,  but  this  village  is  gradually  becoming  depopulated,  the 
inhabitants  establishing  permanent  residences  in  the  former  summer  villages 
of  Casa  Blanca,  Cubero,  Hasatch,  Paguate  [29:116],  Encinal,  Santa  Ana, 
Paraje,  Tsiama,  and  Puertecito 18. 

See  [29:116]  and  Keresan  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples, 
page  574). 

[29:118]  (1)  ’ AJcoma’ qrjwi  ‘Acoma  Pueblo’  (’ Al'oma  <Span.  (19);  ’ qyw{ 
‘ pueblo’).  This  is  the  onl}r  common  Tewa  name  of  Acoma  Pueblo, 


1  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  128,  1910. 

2  MS.  of  1702  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  p.  189,  1890;  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro 
Amer.,  pt.  2,  p.  421,  1748. 

3Alencaster  (1805)  in  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37,  1883. 

4  Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map,  1810. 

5  Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  p.  160, 1850. 

6  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvii,  p.  297,  1851. 

2  Ten  Broeck  (1852)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.,  pp.  81,  88,  1854. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

oDomenech,  Deserts  N.  Amer.,  r,  p.  443,  1860. 

io  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213,  1868. 

n  Klett  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  v,  p.  584,  1874. 

I2 Gatschet  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  p.  405, 1879  (misprint). 

13  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  p.  263,  Apr.,  1882. 

u  Wallace,  Land  of  the  Pueblos,  p.  45,  1888  (misprint), 

is  Alencaster,  op.  cit. 

i®  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  pp.  752-63, 1907. 

u  Ibid.,  p.  752. 

18  Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  753.  o 
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and  Tewa  (2)  is  regarded  as  a  loan  word  from  the  Keresan, 
although  it  is  understood  by  all.  Cf.  names  of  similar  sound. 

(2)  ’ Alca’oywi  of  obscure  etymology  ( Alco  < Keresan; 
‘pueblo’).  This  is  regarded  as  a  loan  word  from  the  Keresan. 
Cf.  names  of  similar  sound. 

(3)  Sandia  “Tu'hlawai”.1  Said  to  refer  probably  to  a  tree  or 
plant”.  =  Isleta  (4),  Tiwa  (5).  Cf.  Jemez  (6),  Unspecified  (15). 

(4)  Isleta  “Ti’lawdi”.2  “  Ti’lawehuide  ” : 2  given  as  meaning 
‘Isleta  person’,  plu.  “Ti’lawehun”.  “Tiilawei”:2  given  as 
another  Isleta  name.  “Tu/'hlawe”.3  =  Sandia  (3),  Tiwa  (5). 
Cf.  Jemez  (6),.  Unspecified  (15). 

(5)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified)  “Tuthla-huay  ”.4 
“  Tuthea-uay  ”  : 5  given  as  “  Tigua  ”  name.  “  Tuth-la-nay  ”.6 
=  Sandia  (3),  Isleta  (4).  Cf.  Jemez  (6),  Unspecified  (15). 

(6)  Jemez  Tot  fiagiH  of  obscure  etymology  ( totfia ,  unexplained; 
gin  locative).  Cf .  Sandia  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Tiwa  (5),  Unspecified  (15). 
The  Jemez  call  an  ‘Acoma  person’  Totf  ia ,  plu.  Tot  f  if  (/,  post¬ 
fix  denoting  2  +  plu.) 

(7)  Cochiti  Aico,  of  obscure  etymology,  but  cf .  Hodge’s  etvmol- 
ogy  of  Acoma  (10),  below.  The  Acoma  people  are  called  Alcomse, 
(vise  ‘people’).  Cf.  the  forms  of  similar  sound. 

(8)  Sia  “Akome”:7  evidently  the  form  equivalent  to  Cochiti 
Alcomse  ‘Acoma  people’. 

(9)  Laguna  Alco,  of  obscure  etymology,  but  cf .  Hodges  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  Acoma  (10),  below.  The  Laguna  call  the  Acoma  people 
Alcomi  {mi  ‘people’).  Cf.  the  names  of  similar  sound. 

(10)  “Acoma  Alco  of  obscure  etymology,  but  cf.  the  etymology 
given  by  Hodge  for  his  form  quoted  below.  The  Acoma  call  their 
own  people  Alcomi  {mi  ‘  people’).  “A-qo”: 8  given  as  Acoma  name 
for  Acoma.  “Akome”:9  given  as  the  Acoma  name  for  the  Acoma 
people,  meaning  “people  of  the  white  rock”;  evidently  the  same 
as  the  author’s  Alcomi ,  for  which  no  etymology  could  be  obtained, 
except  that  mi  means  ‘people’.  “Akome,  ‘people  of  the  white 
rock’  now  commonly  pronounced  A-ko-ma.  Their  name  for  their 
town  is  A'ko”.9 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  11,  1907). 

2  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1885. 

3  Hodg<e,  op.  eit. 

<  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  235,  1892. 

s  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  211, 1893. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

7  Spinden,  Sia  MS.  notes,  1911. 

8  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Ilist.,  p.  668,  Sept.,  1886. 

9  Hodge,  op.  eit. 
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(11)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified).  Cf.  the  forms  of  similar 
sound.  “Acus”.1  “Hacus”:2  same  as  “Acus”.  “Acuco”:3 
perhaps  from  the  Zuni  form.  “Coco”.4  “Suco”.5  “Acuca”.6 
“Vacus”.7  “Vsacus”.7  “Acoma”:8  evidently  from  the  Keresan 
name  for  the  people.  “Yaeco”.9  “Acoma”.10  “Acoman”.11 
“Acomeses”.12  “Acquia”.13  “Aioma”.14  “Acu”.15  “Aiomo”.10 
“S*  Estevan  Acoma”.17  “  Alcuco”:18  apparently  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  Zuni  form.  “Aacus”.18  “Acux”.19 
“Acomo”.20  “Atlachaco”.21  “Alomas”.22  “Acome”.23  “Aquia”.24 
“San  Estevan  de  Acoma”.24  “  S.  Estevau  de  Acama”.25 
“Acomas”:26  this  refers  to  the  people;  the  expression  is  “pueblo 
de  Acomas”.  “Acona”.27  “Acucans”.28  “Aconia”.29  “San 
Esteban  de  Acoma”.30  “Ako”.31  “Ago”.32  “San  Esteban  de 

Asoma”.33  “Abucios”.34  “Acmaat”.35  “Acomenses”.36  “A-ko”.37 


1  Nifa  (1539)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  Ill,  p.  440,  1600. 

2Nifa  (1539)  cited  by  Coronado  (1540)  in  Doc.  Intel.,  xiv,  p.  322, 1870. 

3  Castaneda  (1540)  in  Winship,  Coronado  Exped.,  p.  519,  1896. 

4  Alvarado  (1540)  in  Winship,  ibid.,  p.  594. 

5Galvano  (1563)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,p.  227,  1862,  according  to  Hodge,  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p. 
11, 1907,  misquoting  “  Acuco”  of  Coronado;  also  applied  to  Cicuic=Pecos  [29:33]. 

8  Ramusio,  Nav.  et  Viaggi,  in,  p.  1, 1565. 

7  Nica,  Relation  in  Ramusio,  ibid.,  p.  357. 

8  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  116, 1871. 

8  Onate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  115  (according  to  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  for  Span,  y  Acco  =  ‘  and  Acco’). 

10 Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  127. 

11  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  p.  469, 1600  (or  Acoma;  citing  Espejo,  1583). 

12  Villagran,  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  p.  158, 1610. 

13  Benavides  (1630)  misquoted  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvii,  p.  307,  1851. 

14  Linscboten,  Descrip,  de  l’Am^rique,  p.  336,  map,  1638. 

15  Ogilby,  America,  p.  392, 1671. 

18  Ibid.,  map. 

17  De  l’Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 

18  Barcia,  Ensayo,  p.  21, 1723. 

19  Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  laConq.,  p.  Ill,  1742. 

“Ibid.,  p.  169. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  159,  source  unknown  to  the  writer. 

“Ibid.,  p.  515,  given  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  11,  1907,  as  probably  equivalent  to  Acoma. 

23  MS.  of  1764  cited  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  p.  304, 1853. 

24Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776,  (doubtless  the  same,  but  Jefferys  locates  also  San  Estevan 
de  Acoma). 

25  Brion  de  la  Tour,  map  l’Amgr.,  1779  (misprint). 

26  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  II,  pp.  523,  649,  1787. 

27  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  133,  1848. 

28  Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  p.  90, 1856. 

29  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1864,  p.  191, 1865. 

38  Vetancurt,  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  319, 1871. 

31  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  pp.  339,  345, 1879. 

32  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  p.  14, 1881,  (misprint,  g  for  ql). 

33  Orozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  Minis.  Fom.  Mix.,  vi,  p..255,  1882. 

34  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  p.  23, 1882,  given  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  11,  1907,  as  for  “the 
Acus  of  Niza”. 

35  Evans  (1888)  in  Compte-Rendu  Congr.  Int.  Amtr.,  vn,  p.  229,  1890. 

38  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  145, 1889. 

37  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  260, 1890. 
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“A-co”.1  “Ako-ma”.2  “Acco”.3  “Ah-co”.4  “Yaco”.5 
“Ah-ko”.6 

(12)  Zuni.  (<  Keresan?).  Cf.  names  of  similar  sound.  The 
Zuni  and  the  Hopi  appear  to  be  the  only  forms  which  contain 
two  k  sounds.  “Acogiya”.7  “  Hah-koo-kee-ah”.8  “Hab-koo- 
kee-ah”.9  “  Hak-koo-kee-ah”.10  “Ha-cu-quin”.11  “Ha-ku”.12 
“Ha-ku  Kue”.13  “Hacuqua”. 14 

(13)  Hopi  (dialect  unspecified).  (<Zuni?).  Cf.  the  names  of 
similar  sound.  The  Zuni  and  the  Hopi  appear  to  be  the  only 
forms  which  contain  two  k  sounds.  “  A'ikoka”.15  “Akokavi”.16 
“  Akokovi”. 17  The  “- vi”  appears  to  be  a  locative  ending. 

(14)  Navaho.  (<  Keresan?).  Cf.  the  names  of  similar  sound. 
“Ilacu”.18  “Ha-kus”. 19  “HaqonI”: 20  given  as  borrowed  from 
the  Acoma  language.  “Hak’o‘ni”:21  given  as  Navaho  name  for 
the  Acoma  people. 

(15)  “Tutahaco”.22  With  the  first  two  syllables  cf.  Sandia  (3), 
Isleta  (4),  Tiwa  (5),  Jemez  (6).  With  the  last  two  syllables  cf. 
the  Keresan  name  of  Acoma  Pueblo. 

(16)  Eng.  Acoma.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (19).  Cf.  the  forms  of 
similar  sound. 

(17)  Eng.  “Quebec  of  the  Southwest”.23 

(18)  Eng.  “Queres  [Keresan]  Gibraltar”.23 

(19)  Span.  Acoma.  (< Keresan  name  for  Acoma  people.)  Cf. 
the  Keresan  and  other  forms  of  similar  sound. 

(20)  Span.  San  Estevan  ‘Saint  Stephen’.  “S4  Estevan 
Acoma”.24  “St.  Estevan  Queres”.25  “S.  Estevan  de  Acoma”.26 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  132,  1890. 

2  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  p.  173,  1890. 

s  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  197, 1892. 

4  Lurnmis,  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  p.  63,  1893. 

6  Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  155,  1893,  (misprint  of  Onate’s  “  Yacco”). 

6  Lurnmis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  207, 1894. 

7  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  102, 1871;  given  by  Hodge  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  11, 1907) 
as  coming  from  the  Zuni  name. 

8  Eaton  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  p.  220, 1854. 

9  Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  n,  p.  53,  1860. 

19  Simpson  in  Smithson.  Hep.  for  1869,  p.  333,  1871. 

11  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  p.  668,  Sept.,  1886. 

12  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  op.  cit. 

13  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  132. 

14  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  149,  1893. 

13  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  30, 1891. 

18  Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  p.  11, 1905. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

18  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  op.  cit. 

19  Bandelier,  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  op.  cit. 

20  Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  I,  p.  138,  1907. 

21  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  135, 1910. 

22  Castaneda  (1540)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  p.  13, 1883. 

23  Lurnmis,  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  p.  57,1893. 

24  De  l’Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 

25  De  1’Isle,  Atlas  Nouveau,  map  60,  1733. 

28  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776. 
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“S.  Estevau.de  Acama”.1  “St.  Estevan”.2  “San  Esteban  de 
Acoma”.3  “San  Esteban  de  Asoma”.4 

(21)  Span.  San  Pedro  ‘Saint  Peter’.  “San  Pedro”.5  Span. 
Penol  ‘big  rock’,  so  named  from  the  mesa. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  reconquer  the  village  by  Governor  Vargas  in  August, 
1696,  but  he  succeeded  only  in  destroying  their  crops  and  in  capturing  five 
warriors.  The  villagers  held  out  until  July  6,  1699,  when  they  submitted  to 
Governor  Cubero,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  pueblo  from  San  Estevan  de 
Acoma  to  San  Pedro;  but  the  former  name  was  subsequently  restored  and  is 
still  retained.6  • 

“Petioles”.7  “Penol”.8 

For  a  description  of  Acoma  see  Hodge,  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt. 
1,  pp.  10-11,  1907,  with  bibliography.  The  Acoma  language  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Laguna  [29:117].  See  [29:119]  and 
Keresan  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  574). 

[29:119]  (1)  Acoma  “Katzimo”.9  “Katzim-a”.10  “Katzimo”.11 
“Ka-tzi-mo”.12 

(2)  Eng.  Enchanted  Mesa.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3),  French  (4). 
“Enchanted  Mesa”.13 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  Encantada  ‘enchanted  mesa’.  =Eng.  (2), 
French  (4).  “Mesa  Encantada”.14 

(4)  French  “Plateau enchante”. 15  This  means ‘enchanted  mesa’. 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

This  remarkable  mesa  was  first  ascended  in  modern  times  by 
Prof.  William  Libby,  of  Princeton  University,  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  by  a  party  representing  the  ‘Bureau  of  American  Eth¬ 
nology,  under  the  direction  of  Air.  Hodge,  in  1897.  Evidences 
of  former  occupancy  by  Pueblo  Indians  were  observed  on  the 
top  by  the  latter  party.16 

The  mesa  lies  a  few  miles  from  the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  and  its 
summit  is  said  traditionally  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  Acoma  previous  to  their  moving  to  the  present  site 
[29:118]. 


1  Brion  de  la  Tour,  map  1’ Am6r.,  1779  (misprint). 

2  Kitchin,  map  N.  A.  (1783)  in  Raynal,  Indies,  vi,  1788. 

sVetancurt,  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  319,  1871. 

i  Orozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  Minis.  Fom.  Mex.,  vi,  p.  255,  1882  (misprint  s  for  c). 

s  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  221,  1889;  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  10, 1907. 

Hodge,  ibid. 

7  Perea,  Verdadera  Rel.,  p.  3,  1632. 
s  Alcedo,  Diet.  Geog.,  iv,  p.  149,  1788. 

s  Lummis,  New  Mexico  David,  p.  40,  1891;  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  665. 

Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  314,  1892. 
n  Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  lvi,  p.  28,  May,  1898. 

12  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  op.  cit. 

is  Lummis,  op.  cit.,  p.  39;  Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

u  Pullen  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  p.  594,  Aug.  2,  1890;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.;  Hodge,  or-  cit.;  Hewett,  Com- 
munautes,  p.  49,  1908. 
is  Ibid. 

io  See  Hodge,  op.  cit.  . 
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[29:120]  (1)  Acoma  “Spi-nat”.1 

(2)  Eng1.  Mount  Taylor.  This  is  the  current  Eng.  name,  be¬ 
stowed  in  honor  of  General  Zachary  Taylor.  “Taylor  Peak”.2 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Mateo  ‘Saint  Matthew  Mountain’. 
This  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  since  early  times. 

This  mountain  is  11,389  feet  high  according  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.3  It  can  be  seen  from  points  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  away.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Navaho.  ^ 

[29:121]  (1)  Eng.  Cabezon  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cabezon,  name  of  the  mesa  [29:126],  q.  v. 

[29:122]  Wagon  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  a  short  distance  north 
of  Bernalillo  [29:96].  See  [29:97],  [29:98],  [29:123]. 

[29:123]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

“Where  the  church  and  the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at 
Bernalillo  now  stand,  vestiges  of  a  former  pueblo  wrhich  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  were  exhumed;  also  metates,  skeletons,  and  jars 
filled  with  corn-meal”.4  The  Roman  Catholic  church  and  school 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  are  north  of  Bernalillo  at  the  junction 
of  the  road  which  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  by  way  of  the  wagon 
bridge  [29:122]  with  the  main  highway  up  the  east  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  See  [29:96],  [29:97],  ]29:98],  [29:99],  [29:122]. 

[29:124]  (1)  Eng.  Chilili  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Chilili,  called  after  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:105].  =  Eng. 

(1) .  See  first  paragraph  of  quotation  from  Bandelier  under 

[29:105],  (4);  also  [29:105]  and  Chilili  Arroyo  [29:unlocated], 

[29:125]  (1)  Eng.  Tajique  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Tajique,  named  after  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:106]. 

=  Eng.  (1). 

The  village  of  Tajique,  about  15  miles  south  of  Chilili  [29:124]  .  . 

The  situation  of  Tajique  is  similar  to  that  of  Chilili — a  small  valley  open  to 
the  east  and  rising  in  the  west.  The  ruins  of  the  former  pueblo  [29:105]  bor¬ 
der  upon  the  present  settlement  on  the  north  and  west,  lying  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Arroyo  of  Tajique  [Tajique  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]],  which  is  here 
a  permanent,  though  very  modest  stream. 5 6 

See  [29:106]  and  Tajique  Arroyo- [29: unlocated]. 

[29:126]  (1)  Isleta  “ Tchi'kugienad” : 8  given  as  the  name  of  “Sierra 
Cabezon  near  R.  Puerco  [29:114]”. 

(2)  Jemez  Wdsem#’ $,  of  obscure  etymology. 

1  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  305, 1892. 

2U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  part  of  Central  N.  Mex.,  atlas  sheet  No.  77, 

Exped.  of  1873,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  ’77,  and  ’78. 

3  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  4th  ed.,  p.  661,  1906. 

4  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  230. 

3  Ibid.,  p.257. 

6  Isleta  MS.  vocab.  in  possession  of  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
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(3)  Navaho  “Tsenajln”:1  given  as  the  name  of  Cabezon, 
N.  Mex.,  meaning  “black  peak”. 

(4)  Eng.  Cabezon  Mesa.  .  (<Span.).  =Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Cabezon  ‘ tig  head’  ‘big  summit’.  =Eng.  (4). 

This  is  a  big,  black,  table-like  mesa  (pi.  21,  B)  immediately 
southeast  of  Cabezon  settlement  [29:121],  to  which  it  gives  the 
name.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  hills  back  of  Jemez  Pueblo  [27 : 35]. 

[29:127]  (1)  Eng.  Ladrones  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  de  los  Ladrones  ‘mountains  of  the  robbers’. 
=  Eng.  (1).  “Sierra  de  los  Ladrones”.2 

Bandelier 2  gives  the  height  of  the  highest  peak  of  these  moun¬ 
tains  as  9,214  feet,  according  to  Wheeler. 

Unlocated 

Santo  Domingo  A’ a,  of  obscure  etymology.  Given  as  name  of  pueblo 
ruin  somewhere  east  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109],  by  the 
grandfather  of  Salvador  Abeita  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  old  Indian  did  not  appear  to  know  what  language  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  ruin  spoke,  or  just  where  the  ruin  is  located. 
See  Ojana  [29:  unlocated],  page  553. 

Span.  “Canada  Ancha”.3  This  means  ‘broad  Canada’.  “On  the 
waterless  plateau  called  El  Cuervo  [29:3],  farther  north  [than 
[28:49]],  I  know  of  no  ancient  vestiges,  and  both  the  Canada 
Ancha  and  the  Canada  Larga  [[29 :  unlocated],  page  552]  at  the  foot 
of  that  lyide  and  long  mesa  [29 : 3],  I  have  been  informed,  are  devoid 
of  all  remains  of  former  Indian  habitations”.4  The  Canada  referred 
to  is  apparently  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of  [29 : 3], 
See  [29:3]  and  Canada  Larga  [29:  unlocated]. 

“Peak  of  Bernal”.4  “On  the  west  [of  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33]]  a 
high  mesa  or  table  land,  extending  nearly  parallel  to  the  river 
[29:32]  until  opposite  or  south  of  the  peak  of  Bernal”. 

Span.  Arro}To  Chamisos”.5  This  means  ‘greasewood  arroyo’. 

It  is  apparently  applied  to  the  arroyo  tributary  to  the  Hondo 
Arroyo  [29:17]  running  between  Sunmount  Sanatorium  (one  mile 
east  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  and  Mr.  Nagel’s  ranch,  half  a  mile  farther 
east. 

(1)  Eng.  Chilili  Arroyo.  (<Span).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Chilili  ‘Chilili  Arroyo’,  referring  to 
[29:105]  and  [29:124]. 

See  first  paragraph  of  quotation  from  Bandelier  under 
[29:105],  (4).  Cf.  Tajique  Arroyo  [29:unlocated],  page  554. 

1  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  130, 1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  182-183,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

4  Bandelier,  Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Amer.,  Amer.  sev,  i,  p.  37, 1883. 

6 Sunmount  Sanatorium  [pamphlet],  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  p.  8,  1912. 
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Span.  “Chimal.”1 

Mentioned  by  Bandelier1  as  a  hamlet  near  the  pueblo  ruins 
O  j  ana  [29 :  uulocated] ,  page  553 ,  and  Kipana  [29 :  unlocated] ,  page  550. 

(1)  Eng.  Corrales.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Corrales  ‘corrals’  ‘paddocks’  ‘folds’  “Los  Corrales.”2 

This  is  a  Mexican  settlement  between  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100] 
and  Albuquerque  [29:103]  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  wagon  road  used  by  the  mail  stage  between  Albuquerque  and 
Jemez  springs  [27:18]  joins  at  Corrales  the  main  highway  run¬ 
ning  along  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Dog  Lake  spring,  named  from  Dog  Lake  [29:111]. 

“In  Torrance  County  are  alkaline  springs,  notably  the  Dog 
Lake  Spring,  not  far  from  Estancia  [29:107].” 3  See  [29:111]. 

Real  de  Dolores,  Dolores,  ‘camp  of  Dolores,’  Dolores  being  a  Span, 
family  name.  The  name  “Real  de  Dolores”  is  given  and  located 
about  5  miles  southwest  of  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62]  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]  on  an  official  map.4  This 
place  is  also  labeled  “Old  Placer”  on  this  map.  It  appears  to 
give  one  of  the  names  to  the  Ortiz  Mountains  [27:72],  q.  v. 

San  Ildefonso  “Dyap-i-ge.  ”5  This  name  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa 
informants.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Tewa  that  this  may  stand 
for  Jq.rnftig.i’P1  ‘  place  of  the  short  or  scrub  willow  tree(s)’  (jayf 
‘willow’;  pigi  ‘shortness’  ‘short’  opposite  of  tall;  liH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix),  but  no  such  place-name  is  known 
to  the  Tewa  informants,  and  this  is  merely  a  guess  at  possible 
form  and  etymology.  Cf.  “Uap-i-ge”  [29: unlocated],  page  555. 

“Ruins  of  two  other  pueblos  lie  east  and*  southeast  of  Lamy 
[29:38].  .  .  .  I  have  not  seen  them,  and  therefore  speak  from  hear¬ 
say  onhr.  The  gentleman  who  mentioned  and  described  them  to 
me  inquired  about  them  of  a  well-known  Indian  of  San  Ildefonso, 
who  informed  him  that  they  were  respectively  called  Uap-i-ge 
[29:unlocated]  and  Dyap-i-ge,  and  are  those  of  very  ancient 
Tanos  villages.”6 

The  present  writer  has  asked  some  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
informed  Indians  of  San  Ildefonso  about  these  places,  but  they 
have  never  heard  of  them.  See  “  Uap-i-ge”  [29:unlocated]. 

Cochiti  Ilalcdwa  ‘east  canyon’  (ha  ‘east’;  Icdwa  ‘canyon’  ‘canada’). 

This  is  described  by  a  Cochiti  informant  as  a  large  canyon  some¬ 
where  near  Tetilla  Mountain  [29:4]. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  r,  p.  125,  1890.  The  meaning  has  not  been  determined. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

3  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  175, 1906. 

4  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  77, 

Exped.  of  1873,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  ’77  and  ’78. 

5  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  II,  p.  100, 1892. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  99-100. 
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Santo  Domingo  “Huash-pa  Tzen-a.”1.  Given  as  the  Santo  Domingo 
name  for  the  pueblo  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians  preceding 
the  present  one  and  situated  a  short  distance  west  of  it.  See 
under  [28:109]  for  discussion. 

Iron  springs  10  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5].  “Ten  miles  west  of 
Santa  Fe  [29:5]  are  iron  springs,  claimed  to  equal  in  medicinal  vir¬ 
tue  those  at  Manitou,  Colorado.”2 

San  F elipe  ‘  ‘  Isht-ua  Y en-e. ” 3  Bandelier  adds  the  etymology  as  ‘ ‘  from 
Isht-ua,  arrow.  ” 

This  is  a  place  north  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [29:109]  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  San  Felipe  myth.  “They  were  pursued  by  the  pyg¬ 
mies  as  far  as  a  place  above  Santo  Domingo  called  Isht-ua  Yen-e, 
where  many  arrow-heads  are  found  to-day.  From  Isht-ua, 
arrow.”3 

(1)  Tano  Tewa  “Ka-po.”4  “Kaap6.”5  “Kapo.”6  None  of  the 

Tewa  informants  know  this  name,  and  to  conjecture  as  to  its  mean¬ 
ing  has  little  value,  since  there  are  many  combinations  of  sylla¬ 
bles  in  Tewa  which  would  make  a  good  place-name  and  might  be 
written  thus  by  Bandelier.  The  doubling  of  the  a  in  one  form  is 
puzzling.  The  first  syllable  might  mean  ‘leaf  ’  ‘  wild-rose’  ‘cor¬ 
ral’  ‘ball’  ‘it  is  not’,  etc.,  while  the  second  can  be  taken  as 
‘water’  ‘trail’  ‘moon’  ‘squash’  ‘head’  ‘hair’  ‘hole’  ‘snow,’  etc. 
It  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  that  the  name  is  identical  with 
either  K apo,  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71],  or  Kapo,  the  pueblo 
ruin  [5:23]. 

(2)  Span.  “Tuerto.”7  “El  Tuerto.”7  This  means  ‘one-eyed7 
‘  squint-eyed  ’  ‘-twisted’  ‘  wry  ’.  W  hy  the  name  was  applied  is  not 
known.  The  ruin  appears  to  give  its  name  to  the  arroyo  [29:76], 

We  follow  Hodge8  in  assuming  that  Bandelier7  gives  the  Indian 
names  of  the  ruins  “Ka-po”  and  “Sem-po-ap-i”  in  the  same  order 
in  which  he  gives  the  Span,  names,  and  that  therefore  “Ka-po” 
and  “Tuerto”  are  applied  to  the  same  ruin;  see  the  quotation 
below: 


South  of  the  portion  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  that  lies 
between  the  stations  of  Cerrillos  [29:53]  and  Wallace  [29:60],  a  bleak  ex¬ 
panse,  neither  valley  nor  plain,  gradually  rises  towards  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de 
Dolores  [29:72]  and  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  [29:73].  .  .  .  At  Golden,  or 
Real  de  San  Francisco  [29:75],  where  the  Arroyo  del  Tuerto  [29:76]  emerges 
from  a  narrow  mountain  valley,  and  where  gold  washing  has  been  carried  on 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  187, 1892. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  177,  1906. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  108,  123. 

6  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221,  1893. 

6  Hewett,  Communaut&s,  p,  88-,  1908. 

i  Bandelier,  final  Report,  pt.  ir,  p.  108,  note. 

8  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  833,  1907. 
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sporadically,  two  sites  of  former  pueblos  are  pointed  out.  These  are  called  El 
Tuerto  [Ka-po]  andValverde  [“Sem-po-ap-i”  [29:unlocated],  p.554],  and  both 
lie  within  one  mile  to  the  north  of  Golden  [29:75].  The  villages  were  small, 
and  the  Tanos  of  Santo  Domingo  gave  me  their  names  as  Ka-po  and  Sem-po-ap-i 
[29:unlocated].  Barely  distinguishable  mounds  indicate  the  sites,  and  I  found 
neither  pottery  nor  obsidian  on  them,  only  fragments  of  basalt  and  other  rocks. 
Both  these  pueblos  may  have  been  inhabited  in  1598,  according  to  the  list 
given  to  Onate  by  the  Indians  at  San  Juan,  on  the  9th  of  September  of  that 
year.  [[ Footnote .-]  Obediencia  y  Tasallaje  de  San  Juan  Baptista,  p.  114:  ‘Yelde 
la  Cienega  de  Carabajal,  y  el  de  Sant  Marcos,  Sant  Chripstobal,  Santa  Ana, 
Ojana,  Quipana,  el  del  Puerto  y  el  Pueblo  quemado  ’.  But  it  may  be  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  ‘Puerto,’  Tuerto  was  intended;  or  Puerto  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Bocas  at  the  Bajada  [29:26],  Eurther  on,  I  shall  refer 
to  a  singular  passage  in  the  Memoria  of  Castano  de  Sosa,  which  may  relate  to 
these  two  villages.  ’] 

San  Ildefonso  Katege  ‘lift  leaf’  {ka  ‘leaf’;  tege  ‘to  lift’  ‘to  pick  up’). 
This  is  the  name  of  a  place  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Cie- 
neguilla  [29:20]  or  Cienega  [29:21].  The  name  was  obtained 
from  two  old  San  Ildefonso  Indians  and  one  y ounger  man  of  that 
pueblo,  but,  strange  to  say,  none  of  them  was  familiar  with  the 
country  about  Cieneguilla  and  Cienega  nor  knew  exactly  where 
Katege  is  situated. 

TanoTewa(?)  “Kipana”,  etc.  This  name  is  unknown  to  the  Tewa 
informants.  It  sounds  to  the  Tewa  as  if  it  might  be  a  corruption 
of  Tewa  kip%nn%  ‘beyond  the  prairie-dogs’  (Jci  ‘prairie-dog’; 
ps^nnse  ‘beyond’),  but  this  makes  little  sense.  “Quipana”.1 2 
“Ki-pa-na”.3  “Ki-pan-na”.4  “Kipana”.5  “Guipana”.6 

The  same  is  true  [may  have  been  inhabited  in  1598]  also  of  the  ruins  called 
O-jan-a  [29:unlocated]  and  Ki-pan-na.  I  have  not  visited  them;  but  they 
lie  south  of  the  settlement  of  Tejon  [29:81],  in  the  hilly  country  separating  the 
Sandia  chain  [29:83]  from  the  San  Francisco  [29:73].  That  they  were  Tanos 
villages  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  catalogue  of  pueblos  which  I  have 
mentioned  includes  them.  Still,  this  no  absolute  proof  that  these  four  pueblos  7 
were  occupied  at  the  time  of  Onate.  The  list  was  made  at  San  Juan  among  the 
Tehuas  [Tewa] ,  and  they  may  have  given  the  names  of  villages  abandoned  some¬ 
time  previous  without  their  knowledge.  Intercourse  even  between  kindred 
tribes  in  ancient  times  was  irregular,  and  frequently  interrupted.  Several 
pueblos  might  have  been  given  up  in  one  section  of  New  Mexico  without  a 
neighboring  stock  hearing  of  it  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards.8 

See  Ojana  [29:unlocated],  page  553. 

San  Ildefonso  and  Nambh  Kwuanapiyf  ‘  Kwirana  Mountain’,  so  called 
because  it  resembles  in  shape  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  prac- 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108,  1892. 

2  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In'ed.,  xvi,  p.  114,  1871. 

2  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  125,  1890. 

*  Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  p.  109. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  122;  Hewett,  Communautds,  p.  38,  1908. 

6  Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  p.  155,  1893  ( g  for  q,  a  misquotation  of  Onate’s  form). 

7  See  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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ticed  by  members  of  the  Kwirana  Society  in  ceremonies  ( Kwiiana 
unexplained,  a  secret  society  of  the  Tewa;  fiiyf  ‘mountain’). 

This  mountain  is  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  region  about  Cer- 
rillos  [29:53]  and  to  have  two  peaks  of  almost  equal  height,  which 
resemble  closely  the  “make-up”  of  the  hair  of  the  men  of  the 
Kwirana  society  when  they  appear  in  certain  ceremonies,  the  hair 
on  such  occasions  being  worn  in  two  “horns”.  The  Kosa  society 
has  this  same  fashion  of  wearing-  the  hair. 

(1 )  Eunf^qywikeji  ‘turquoise  pueblo  ruin’  (kun ‘turquoise’; 
’ oywikeji  ‘pueblo  ruin’  <’ oyivi  ‘pueblo’,  keji  ‘old’  postpound). 
This  is  the  Tewa  name  of  the  pueblo,  said  to  have  been  applied 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  famous  turquoise  mines  [29:55]. 
It  was  probably  the  Tano  Tewa  name  also. 

(2)  Tano  Tewa  “  Kua-kaa”,  etc.,  given  by  Bandelier,  according 
to  whom  this  name  was  applied  both  to  this  pueblo  and  to  the 
pueblos  [29:18]  and  [29:19],  q.  v.  The  Tewa  informants  do  not 
know  any  such  place-name,  and  unless  further  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Tano  Tewa  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109], 
our  knowledge  of  this  name  will  probably  foi’ever  remain  in 
its  present  imperfect  condition.  It  appears  that  Bandelier  was 
wrongly  informed  when  he  was  told  that  the  name  “Kua-kaa”, 
etc.,  was  applied  by  the  Tano  Tewa  to  this  pueblo.  See  [29:18] 
and  [29:19].  “Cua-ka”.1  “Ku-kua”.1  “Kua-kaa”.2 

(3)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified)  “Yates”.3  “Ya-atze”:4  given 
as  the  native  name.  “Ta-tze”.5 6  “Ya-tze”:8  given  as  the  Kere- 
san  name.  “Yatze”.7  “Yaa-tze”.8 

(1)  Span.  San  Marcos  ‘Saint  Mark’.  “San  Marcos”.9  “St. 
Marco”.10  “S.  Mark”.11 

The  same  difficulty  [in  determining  whether  Tano  Tewa  or  Keresan]  exists 
in  regard  to  San  Marcos.  This  ruin  I  have  not  seen,  but  descriptions  by  intel¬ 
ligent  persons  represent  it  as  a  very  considerable  village,  and  as  having  formed 
several  quadrangles.  Its  name  in  Queres  [Keresan]  is  Ya-tze.  [  [Footnote :] 
It  appears  under  the  name  of  ‘Yates’  in  the  Obediencia  y  Vasallaje  de  San  Joan 
Baptista.)  But  the  Tanos  call  it  Kua-kaa,  the  same  name  as  the  one  ([29:18] 
and  [29:19])  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo  [29:17].  In  1680-,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  insurrection,  it  had  six  hundred  inhabitants.  [  [Footnote:']  Vetancurt,  Crdnica, 
p.  324:  ‘  Tenia  seiscientos  cristianos,  de  nacion  Queres.’  On  the  other  hand, 
Escalante  {Carta,  par.  3)  writes  as  follows:  ‘Dia  15  sitiaron  fiesta  los  Tanos  de 
San  Marcos,  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  y  Galisteo  [29:39],  los  Queres  de  la  Cienega 
[29:22],  y  los  Pecos  por  la  parte  del  sur.’  Vargas  ( Autos  de  Guerra  de  la 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  125, 1890. 

2  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  92,  1892. 

3  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Died.,  xvi,  p.  102, 1871. 

4  Bandelier  Ifei  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  166,  1885. 

3  Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mexico,  p.  79, 1891  (misprint). 

6  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  92. 

7  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221, 1893. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  283.  « 

8  Sosa  (1591)  in  Doc.  In&d.,  XV,  p.  251,  1871. 

18Cr5py,  Map  Amdr.  Septentrionale,  1783  (7). 

n  Bowles,  Map  Amer.,  1784. 
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segundci  Entrada,  MS.),  mentions  repeatedly  Queres  Indians  from  San  Marcos. 
It  may  be  that  there  were  both  Queres  and  Tanos  in  the  pueblo,  but  I  consider 
the  village  to  have  been  a  Tanos  village,  just  as  to-day  Santo  Domingo  is  counted 
among  the  Queres  [Keresan],  although  there  are  many  Tanos  among  them,  and 
Isleta  among  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa],  although  a  good  portion  are  Queres  [Ivere- 
sans]  from  Laguna.]  The  name  San  Marcos  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it 
in  1591  by  Gaspar  Castano  de  Sosa.  [[Footnote :]  Memoria  del  Descubrimiento  que 
.  Gaspar  Castano  de  Sosa,  hizo  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico,  Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  xv,  p.  248.] 
It  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  during  the  siege  of  Santa  F6,  in  August, 
1680;  [[Footnote :\  Diario  de  la  Retirada  de  Otermin,  fol.  28.]  and  in  1692,  when 
Diego  de  Vargas  passed  through  it,  it  was  in  ruins,  with  only  a  few  of  the 
wralls  still  standing  and  a  portion  of  the  church  edifices.  [[Footnote :]  Autos  de 
Guerra  de  la  segunda  Entrada,  fol.  138:  ‘Y  halle  despoblado  y  se  conservan 
algunos  aposentos  y  paredes  de  los  quarteles  y  viuyendas  de  el  y  asimismo  se 
hallan  las  paredes  y  canon  de  la  Yglesia  buenas  con  las  de  el  conuto.’]  Near 
San  Marcos  lies  the  celebrated  locality  [29:55]  of  Callaite,  called  popularly  the 
‘turquoise  mines.’  1 

According-  to  Meline2  the  inhabitants  of  San  Marcos  joined  the 
Tewa  at  San  Juan.  Our  Tewa  informants  suppose  that  San 
Marcos  was  a  Tano  pueblo,  but  that  means  nothing  since  the  Tewa 
call  all  the  Indians  who  lived  southeast  of  the  Tewa  country 
Tanos,  no  matter  what  language  they  spoke.  These  informants 
had  never  heard  of  the  San  Marcos  people  removing  to  San  Juan 
Pueblo;  the  writer  inquired  about  this  point  especially  at  San 
Juan.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  modern  map  of  New  Mexico* shows 
San  Marcos  Pueblo  ruin,  but  “Ojo  San  Marcos”  (possibly  the 
spring  which  supplied  the  pueblo  with  water)  is  given  on  one,3 
and  a  number  of  maps  show  the  San  Marcos  Pueblo  Grant  at  the 
same  location  as  the  spring  shown  on  the  map  cited,  namely, 
about  4  miles  northeast  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].  Cf.  [29:55]. 

Span.  “Canada  Larga”. 4  This  means  ‘ long  Canada’. 

“  On  the  waterless  plateau  called  El  Cuervo  [29:3],  farther  north, 
[than  [28:49]],  I  know  of  no  ancient  vestiges,  and  both  the  Canada 
Ancha  [29:  unlocated]  and  Canada  Larga,  at  the  foot  of  that  wide 
and  long  mesa  [29:3],  I  have  been  informed,  are  devoid  of  all 
remains  of  former  Indian  habitations”.4  The  Canada  referred  to 
is  apparently  east  of  the  11  io  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of  [29:3]. 
See  [29:3]  and  Canada  Ancha  [29:unlocated], 

Mineral  paint  deposit  in  front  of  San  Felipe  Pueblo  [29:69]. 
“The  Queres  [Keresans]  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]  had  in  front  of 
their  village  large  veins  of  mineral  paint,  valuable  to  the  Indian 
for  his  pottery”.5  In  what  direction  from  San  Felipe  Bandelier 
means  by  “in  front  of”  is  not  clear. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  92-93,  1892. 

2  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  220, 1897. 

3  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Tart  of  Central  N.  Mex.,  atlas  sheet  No.  77,  Exped. 
of  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878. 

4  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

3  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  163,  1890. 
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(1)  Nagel  Mountain,  so  called  because  of  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Nagel  at 
its  foot. 

(2)  Sunmount  Mountain,  so  called  because  of  the  situation  of 
Sunmount  Sanatorium  near  its  foot. 

This  is  a  high  mountain  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Santa  Fe 
[29:5]  and  immediately  east  of  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Nagel. 

Ocher  deposits  at  S^in  Pedro  [29:77].  “At  San  Pedro,  Santa  Fe 
County,  are  deposits  of  ochre,  or  mineral  paint”.1  The  Indian 
informants  have  not  mentioned  these  deposits. 

Tano  Tewa  (?)  “Ojana”,  etc.  This  name  is  unknown  to  our  Tewa 
informants,  who  can  think  of  no  Tewa  word  or  expression  that 
resembles  it  at  all  closely  in  sound.  JVcllcana  would  mean  ‘there 
isaforest’  (nq  ‘it’;  lea  ‘forest’;  nq  ‘to  be  situated’).  The  writer 
thought  it  might  be  for  Keresan  A’ahdnu  ‘people  of  A’ a  [29:un- 
located]  ( hanu  people),  but  this  is  only  conjectural.  “Ojana”.2 
“O-ja-na”.3,  “O-jan-a”.4  “Okana”.5  See  excerpt  from  Bande- 
lier  under  Tano  Tewa  “  Kipana,”  etc.,  page  550. 

See  Kipana  [29:unlocated],  page  550. 

“Old  Isleta”.6 

Old  Isleta,  the  one  abandoned  after  1681,  stood  very  near  the  site  of  the 
present  village,  on  a  delta  or  island  between  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  and 
the  .Rio  Grande,  from  wrhich  comes  its  Spanish  name.  I  am  not  informed 
v’hether  any  remains  of  this  pueblo  are  yet  to  be  seen.6 

See  Isleta  Pueblo  [29:101]. 

(1)  Eng.  Pecos  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Pecos,  named  from  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33].  This 
is  a  small  and  comparatively  recent  settlement  situated  a  couple 
of  miles  northward  from  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33],  from  which 
it  takes  its  name. 

Petrified  forest  somewhere  south  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].  Mr.  C.  L. 
Linne}7,  of  Santa  Fe,  described  this  locality  to  the  writer  as  one 
abounding  in  masses  of  silicified  wood  similar  to  that  of  the 
famous  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument  of  Arizona. 

•  Pictographs  3  miles  east  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].  Mr.  II.  C.  Yontz,  of 
Santa  Fe,  informs  the  writer  that  there  are  aboriginal  paintings 
on  a  cliff  facing  the  railroad  about  3  miles  east  of  Cerrillos  [29:53]. 

Placer  Mountains.  This  is  apparently  a  name  applied  to  the  Ortiz 
[29:72],  Golden  [29:73],  and  South  [29:74]  mountains  together, 
because  placer  gold  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  them.7  On 

1  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  Ill,  190G. 

2  Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p,  lbf,  1871;  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  p.  n,  p.  122,  1892. 

3  Ihid.,  pt.  I,  p.  125,  1890.  j 

i  Ibid.,  pt.  II.,  p.  109. 

6  Hewett,  Communaufes,  p.  38, 1908  (k  by  misprint  for  h  for  Bandelier’sj?). 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit. ,  p.  234. 

7  See,  for  example,  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  New  Mex., 

atlas  sheet  No.  77,  Exped.  of  1873,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  77,  and  ’78. 
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some  more  recent  maps  1  the  name  Placer  Mountains  does  not 
appear  at  all.  See  [29:72],  [29:73],  [29:74]. 

San  Ildefonso  P'ekwewe,  of  obscure  etymology  (p'e  ‘stick’  ‘timber’ 
‘tree-trunk’;  lewewe  unexplained).  A  San  Ildefonso  informant 
has  heard  this  name  of  a  place  somewhere  in  the  Tano  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pecos  [29:32]  or  Galisteo  [29:40].  To  what  kind 
of  place  the  name  refers  the  informant  never  knew. 

(1)  Tano  Tewa  “Sem-po-ap-i”.2  “Sempo-ap-i”.3  “Sempoapo”.4 
None  of  the  Tewa  informants  know  this  name,  and  conjecture  as 
to  its  meaning  has  little  value.  The  informants  have  suggested 
that  it  may  be  for  sempu’ ap>ipiH  ‘man’s  naked  buttocks’  (s^r/p 
‘man  in  prime’;  pu  ‘buttocks’  ‘base’;  ,api  ‘nakedness’  ‘naked’;' 
V*  locative  and'  adjective-forming  postfix),  or  s%peyw%pi-iy  f 
would  mean  ‘red  thorn  of  Opuntia  fruit’  (s%  ‘Qpuntia cactus’;  pe 
‘fruit’;  ywse  ‘thorn’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  ’’ipf  locative  and  adjec¬ 
tive-forming  postfix).  Winqsqmpowapi  means  ‘the  man  does  not 
arrive’  ( wi  negative;  nq  ‘he’;  se/Qf  ‘man  in  prime’;  povoa  ‘to 
arrive’  ‘to  come’;  pi  negative).  These  are,  of  course,  merely 
guesses. 

(2)  Span.  “Valverde”.2  This  is  a  Span,  place-name  meaning 
‘green  valley’.  It  is  perhaps  also  the  name  of  a  modern  settle¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  given  to  the  ruin. 

We  follow  Ilodge5  in  assuming  that  Bandelier  gives  the  Indian 
names  of  the  ruins  “Ka-po”  and  “Sem-po-ap-i”  in  the  same 
order  in  which  he  gives  the  Span,  names,  and  that  therefore 
“Sem-po-ap-i”  and  “Valverde”  are  applied  to  the  same  ruin. 
See  the  quotation  from  Bandelier  under  Tano  Tewa  “Ka-po”, 
(2)  Span.  “Tuerto”,  page  549. 

See  “Ka-po”  [29: unlocated],  page  549,  [29:73],  [29:76],  and 
“Sem-po-ap-i”,  above. 

Sizing  deposit  somewhere  in  the  Salinas  region  [29:110].  The  sizing 
is  used  by  the  Indians  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochiti  in  manufac¬ 
turing  pottery. 

(1)  Eng.  Tajique  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2).  “Arroyo  of' 
Tajique”.6 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Tajique  ‘Tajique  Arroyo’,  referring  to 
[29:106]  and  [29:125].  =Eng.  (1). 

“The  ruins  of  the  former  pueblo  [29:106]  border  upon  the 
present  settlement  [29:125]  on  the  north  and  west,  lying  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Arroyo  of  Tajique,  which  is  here  a  permanent, 

1  See  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  N.  Mex.,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

2  Bandelier,  Pinal  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108,  1892. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

4  Hewett,  Communaut^s,  p.  38,  1908. 

6  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  502,  1910. 

6  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  267. 
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though  very  modest  stream”.1  See  [29:106],  and  [29:125].  Cf. 
Chihli  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]. 

Tap"yi]w%,~k"  oniliwe  ‘place  where  the  kind  of  white  earth  called 
tap" yywcg  is  dug5  (tap" yywae  .unexplained,  ‘a  kind  of  white  earth 
used  for  sizing-  pottery’;  Jc"qyf  ‘to  dig’;  Hwe  locative). 

This  deposit  is  situated  somewhere  a  short  distance  east  of 
Santa  Fe  “where  the  brewery  used  to  be”.  Just  where  the  place 
is,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn.  See  Tajfiiywse  under 
Minerals. 

(1)  Eng.  Tecolote  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  “Sierra  de  Tecolote”.2  This  means ‘owl  mountains’. 

“  While  the  mesa  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  [Pecos  River 
[29:32]  by  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33]]  rises  abruptly  to  nearly 
2,000  feet  higher,  the  Tecolote  chain  is  certainly  not  much  lower 
if  any”.3  “  On  the  east  [of  Pecos  Pueblo  x-uin  [29:33]]  the  Sierra 
de  Tecolote”.  “The  Rio  Pecos  [29:32]  .  .  .  hugs,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  closely  to  the  mountains  of  Tecolote”.4 

The  altitude  of  Tecolote  Mountains  is  given  as  6,536  feet.5 

Navaho  “Tqo  Hajilehe”:6  given  as  the  name  of  a  place  near  Berna¬ 
lillo  [29:96].  “Tqo”  appears  to  be  the  Navaho  word  meaning 
‘water’. 

San  Ildefonso  “Uap-i-ge”.7  This  name  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa 
informants,  but  it  has  been  suggested  by  them  that  it  may  stand 
for  Jyvj8empig_i,i,i  ‘place  of  the  short  or  scrub  rock-pine  tree(s)’ 
(ywsey  ‘rock  pine’,  Pinus  scopulorum;  f>igi  ‘shortness’  ‘short’ 
opposite  of  tall;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  No 
such  place-name,  however,  is  known  to  the  Tewa  informants,  and 
this  is  merely  a  guess  at  possible  form  and  possible  etymology. 
Cf.  “Dyap-i-ge”  [29  runlocated]. 

Bums  of  two  other  pueblos  lie  east  and  southeast  of  Lamy  [29:38].  .  .  . 
I  have  not  seen  them,  and  therefore  speak  from  he  rsay  only.  The  gentleman 
who  mentioned  and  described  them  to  me  inquired  about  them  of  a  well-known 
Indian  of  San  Ildefonso,  who  informed  him  that  they  were  respectively  called 
Uap-i-ge  and  Dyap-i-ge,  and  are  those  of  very  ancient  Tanos  villages.8 

The  present  writer  has  asked  some  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
informed  San  Rdefonso  Indians,  but  they  do  not  know  an}r  such 
places.  See  “Dyap  i-ge”  [29:unlocated], 

(1)  Eng.  Una  de  Gato  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Una  de  Gato  ‘  cat’s  claw’,  referring  to  the  claw  of  any 
kind  of  cat,  also  name  of  the  desert  plant  called  in  Eng.  cats- 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Rejjort,  pt.  H,  p.  257,  1892. 

2  Bandelier,  Pa-pers  Arch,.  Inst.  Amer.,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  37,  1883. 

3  Ibid. 

4Ibid.,  p.  38. 

3  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  4th  ed.,  p.  651,  1906. 

6  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang-.,  p.  135, 1910. 

7  Bandelier,  op.  eit.,  p.  100. 

8 Ibid.,  pp.  99, 100. 
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claw.  This  settlement  is  given  as  “Una  de  Gato”  on  an  official 
map,1  which  locates  the  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  arroyo 
[29:70],  slightly  north  of  east  from  Golden  [29:75].  The  map  is, 
however,  not  very  clear.  This  settlement  appears  to  give  its 
name  to  the  arroyo  [29:70],  q.  v. 

Valley  Ranch.  This  is  a  ranch  and  tourist  resort  about  3  miles  north 
of  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33]. 

Span.  “Arroyo  de  la  Yuta”.2  This  apparently  means  ‘arroyo  of  the 
Ute  Indian  woman.’ 

The  former  fields  of  the  pueblo  [29:82]  can  be  traced  along  the  Arroyo  del 
Tejon  [29:80],  and  along  the  dry  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta,  in  places  at  a  distance  of 
2  and  3  miles  from  the  ruins  [29:82],  .  .  Along  the  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  the 

banks  are  too  steep  [to  admit  of  primitive  irrigation]  and  the  water  flows  10  to 
15  feet  below  the  surrounding  levels.3 

This  arroyo  is  evidently  somewhere  near  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:82]. 

Cf.  [29:80],  [29:82]. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28:77],  perhaps  identical  with  [28:82],  [28:85],  or  [28:90]. 
Apparently  distinct  from  nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between 
Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  below;  see  quotations  and  ref¬ 
erences  under  the  latter  heading. 

Third  nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  as  between 
Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  perhaps  identical  with  [28:82], 
[28:83],  or  [28:90].  See  quotations  from  Bandelier  under  next 
entry  below. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti 
[28:77],  perhaps  identical  with  [29:84],  [28:90],  or  [28:91],  Bande¬ 
lier  is  not  clear,  and  although  he  implies  that  he  visited  the  ruin, 
he  does  not  state  on  which  side  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  it  lies. 

Tze-nat-ay  [29:29]  is  not  the  only  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santa  Fe 
[29:8].  Between  the  Bajada  [29:26]  and  the  outlet  of  the  stream  opposite 
Cochiti  [28:77],  not  less  than  three  others  are  found  along  its  course.  One  lies 
about  equidistant  from  the  two  points  named,  and  was  a  communal  pueblo  like 
Tze-nat-ay;  but  the  houses  were  smaller,  and  I  saw  only  a  single  estufa. 

At  the  second  ruip  [nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between  Bajada 
[29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77];  see  above]  I  did  not  notice  any  estufa.  The 
pottery  is  the  same  in  both,  and  so  are  the  other  objects.  Tze-nat-ay  appears 
to  hav.e  been  quite  a  large  pueblo,  and  it  was  probably  three,  if  not  four  stories 
high.  Neither  the  Tanos  nor  the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Cochiti  could  give  me 
any  information  concerning  the  smaller  pueblo  [which  is  the  smaller  pueblo? 
Bandelier  does  not  state].  Neither  of  the  two  tribes  claimed  it.4 

Since  Tze-nat-ay  [29:29]  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Santa 
Fe  Creek  [29:8]  the  chances  are  that  the  nameless  ruins,  at  least 


1 U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  N.  Hex.,  atlas  sheet  No.  77,  Exped. 
of  1873,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  ’77,  and  ’78. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  Ill,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  110,  111. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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the  two  of  them  visited  by  Bandelier,  are  also  situated  on  the 
south  side.  If  Bandelier  did  not  mention  one  nameless  pueblo 
ruin  as  having  an  estufa  while  at  the  other  nameless  ruin  he  did 
not  notice  any  estufa,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  ruin  which  he 
first  refers  to  in  the  second  paragraph  quoted  is  the  same  as  the 
nameless  ruin  alluded  to  in  the  first,  and  that  he  calls  it  “second” 
in  contradistinction  to  Tze-nat-ay  [29:29],  as  indeed  the  third 
paragraph  quoted  seems  to  indicate.  As  it  is,  we  infer  that  the 
nameless  ruin  first  referred  to  in  the»  second  paragraph  quoted  is 
distinct  from  and  west  of  the  one  first  alluded  to  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph.  See  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between 
Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  and,  third  nameless  pueblo 
ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  as  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28:77],  page  556;  also  [28:82],  [28:83],  [28:81],  [28:90], 
[28:91]. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  Otto,  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Otto  Goetz  informs 
the  writer  that  there  is  a  pueblo  ruin  a  few  hundred  feet  west  of 
the  railroad  track  at  Otto,  about  7  miles  north  of  Moriarity, 
another  station  on  the  New  Mexican  Central  ltailroad  [29:13] 
about  half-way  between  Kennedy  [29:43]  and  Estancia  [29:107]. 
The  northern  part  of  this  ruin  lies  on  a  school  section,  while  the 
southern  part  is  situated  partly  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Otto  Goetz  and 
partly  on  that  of  Mr.  Jose  Abecen  Garcia,  which  adjoins  that  of 
Mr.  Goetz  on  the  west. 

Napieless  ruin  at  Lamy  [29:38]. 

At  the  railroad  station  of  Lamy  [29:38],  where  the  branch  road  to  Santa  Fe 
[29:5]  turns  off  from  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  I 
noticed,  in  the  summer  of  1882,  little  mounds  covered  with  potsherds,  which 
recalled  to  me  forcibly  the  ruins  of  the  socalled  ‘small  houses,’  of  which  I 
have  treated  more  extensively  in  a  former  report  to  the  Institute.  [[Footnote:] 
Fifth  Annual  Report ,  p.  60:  ‘A  second  architectural  type  even  more  prevalent 
is  that  of  detached  family  dwellings,  either  isolated  or  in  groups  forming  vil¬ 
lages Also,  pages  61,  62.  I  first  gave  an  account  of  this  class  of  buildings  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Archxological  Institute  of  America,  1883  (p.  28),  and  refer  to 
those  publications  for  a  description  of  them.]  The  fragments  of  pottery  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  such  as  are  found  in  the  Tanos  [Tano]  ruins. 

The  mounds  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  track,  and  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  their  origin,  but  they  certainly  ante¬ 
date  the  time  wdien  the  sedentary  Indians  of  this  district  adopted  the  large 
house  type  of  architecture.  [[Footnote:]  Compare  on  this  point  my  Report  in 
the  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1884,  p.  78;  also,  Bulletin,  1883,  p.  31.]  They  cannot 
have  been  mere  summer  dwellings  of  Pueblo  Indians,  for  the  pottery  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  found  in  other  ruins;  or,  rather,  a  certain  kind  of  pottery  which 
always  accompanies  the  remains  of  Tanos  villages  is  never  found  in  connection 
with  the  small  houses.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  sedentary  native  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  earthenware  for  summer  use  and  another  for  the  cold  season.  [[Foot¬ 
note:]  Bulletin,  p.  30  et.  seq.] 

The  fragments  of  earthenware  found  at  Lamy  I  have  described  as  follows : 
It  is  harder  and  better,  white,  gray,  or  red,  with  simple  but  not  badly  exe- 
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cuted  geometric  figures  painted  black,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  detect,  without 
gloss.  This  pottery  is  decidedly  superior  in  quality  and  in  finish  to  the  glossy 
kind.  Along  with  it  the  corrugated  and  indented  ware  abounds’. 

The  larger  ruins  in  Central  New  Mexico,  and  especially  those  belonging  to 
historic  times,  are  generally  covered  with  a  profusion  of  potsherds,  ‘  coarsely 
painted,  the  decorations  being  glossy;  some  of  it  is  undecorated  and  plain  black.’ 
[[Footnote:]  Bulletin,  p.  29.]  Southwestern  pottery  shows  two  kinds  of  gloss 
or  glaze;  one  is  thin,  and  displays  a  fair  polish;  the  other,  the  kind  exclusively 
applied  on  decorative  lines  or  figures,  looks  like  a  coarse  varnish  laid  on  very 
thick,  so  as  frequently  to  overrun  the  outlines.  The  latter  is  the  variety  that  I 
have  always  found  wanting  ^n  the  small  house  ruins,  whereas  at  the  Pu-ye 
[14:46],  in  the  Tanos  [Tano]  country,  and  in  the  Queres  [Keresan],  Tigua 
[Tiwa],  and  Piros  [Piro]  pueblos,  it  is  abundant.  .  .  .  Corrugated  and  in¬ 

dented  ware  is  rarer  among  the  large  type  pueblos  south  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5] 
than  farther  north  and  in  the  small  houses;  and  while  the  small  house  pottery 
also  occurs  among  ruins  of  the  communal  type,  it  is  not  abundant  there.1 

There  was  a  pueblo  of  the  detached  house  type  or  cluster  village  near  Lamy 
[29:38],  the  mounds  of  which  may  be  seen.2 

See  Lamy  [29:38]. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones  [29:78].  Bandelier,  the 
sole  authority,  seems  to  mean  that  this  ruin  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande:  “I  have  lately  been  informed  that  there  is  a  ruin 
opposite  Algodones  [29:78],  in  which  case  the  one  [29:87]  on  the 
Cangelon  [29:87]  must  have  been  a  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo.  Not 
having  investigated  the  locality  myself,  I  withhold  my  opinion”.3 
Nameless  pueblo  ruins  near  Santa  Fe  [29:5].  “East  and  southeast  of 
Santa  Fe  there  are  three  ruins  (mounds)”.2  The  distance  is  not 
given. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5].  “The 
road  to  Feha  Blanca  [28:92]  intersects  the  foundations  of  a  small 
pueblo  6  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5]”. 2  The 
distance  from  Santa  Fe  possibly  precludes  this  being  the  ruin  at 
Agua  Fria  settlement  [29:14],  which  is  usually  said  to  be  situated 
3  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  but  is  perhaps  farther. 

Unmapped  Places 

Places  are  here  presented  the  location  of  which  is  known,  but  which 
are  not  within  the  area  covered  by  maps  1-29.  See  map  [30],  the  key 
map. 

’ Akonj,he>im/po  ‘river  or  rivers  of  the  great  plain  (’ Akon fhd\yf,  see 
immediately  below;  po  ‘water’  ‘river’). 

This  name  is  applied  by  the  Tewa  to  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  other  rivers  of  the  great  plains. 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  pp.  97-99,  1892. 

2Twitchell1  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 

3  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  224,  note. 
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’’Akqnfhe'irif  ‘the  great  plain’  (?akoyf  ‘plain’;  he  ‘greatness’  ‘great’; 
’ \Vf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  great  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Cf. 
’ Akqnfh^impo,  just  above. 

(1)  Eng.  Costilla  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2).  “Costilla 

region  north  of  Taos  [8  AS]”.1 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Costilla,  Sierra  de  la  Costilla  ‘rib  mountains’. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

The  maps  show  these  mountains  close  by  the  boundaiy  between 
Taos  and  Colfax  Counties,  near  the  Colorado  line;  also  a  Costilla 
settlement  and  Costilla  Creek  west  of  the  mountains  of  that  name. 
To  which  feature  the  name  Costilla  was  first  applied'  is  not 
determined. 

(1)  Eng.  Culebra  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2).  “The  snow- 

clad  range  of  the  Culebra”.2 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Culebra,  Sierra  de  la  Culebra  ‘snake  moun¬ 
tains’.  =  Eng.  (1). 

•  The  maps  show  these  mountains  north  of  the  Costilla  Mountains 
[Unmapped],  above,  also  a  Culebra  settlement  and  Culebra  Creek 
west  of  the  mountains  of  that  name.  To  which  feature  the  name 
Culebra  was  first  applied  is  not  determined. 

(1)  Dulse.  (<Span.).  =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).  Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(2)  Po’a’iwe  ‘place  of  the- sweet  water’  ( po  ‘water’;  ’d  ‘sweet¬ 
ness’  ‘sweet’;  Hwe  locative).  This  name  appears  not  to  be  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Span,  name,  for  candy  or  sirup  is  called 
Apo  in  Tewa  (’a  ‘sweetness’  ‘sweet’;  po  ‘water’),  not  po’d.  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Dulce  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Dulce  ‘sweet’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (2). 
Why  the  Span,  name  was  applied  is  not  known.  Judging  from 
Tewa  (2),  it  may  refer  to  sweet  water. 

This  is  a  modern  settlement  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  New  Mexico, 
with  a  Government  school  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache. 

(1)  Eng.  El  Paso  city,  in  Texas.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  El  Paso,  El  Paso  del  Norte  ‘the  pass’  ‘the  pass  of 
the  north’.  =Eng.  (1).  So  called  because  the  Rio  Grande  there 
passes  through  a  kind  of  gap  in  the  mountains. 

Although  El  Paso  is  known  to  some  of  the  Tewa  they  have  no 
name  for  it  and  know  nothing  of  the  tribes  which  used  to  live  in 
that  vicinity. 

(1)  Eng.  Gallinas  creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  36,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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(2)  Span.  Rio  Gallinas ‘hen  creek’  ‘turkey  creek’.  =  Eng.  (1). 
This  is  the  creek  on  which  Las  Vegas  city  is  situated;  the  Tewa 
have  no  native  name  for  it. 

(1)  Jirfa’inipo  ‘Ute  River’  (Juta  ‘Ute  Indian’;  Hj)f  locative  and  ad¬ 
jective-forming  postfix;  po  ‘water’  ‘river’).  So  called  because 
the  Utes  live  on  it.  =  Navaho  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(2)  J^wansObeHmpo  ‘ Navaho  River’  (ty wqnsaM  ‘Navaho  In¬ 
dian’;  '‘iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  po  ‘water’ 
‘river’).  So  called  because  the  Navaho  live  on  it.  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Navaho  (3). 

(3)  Navaho  “Noda/a  Bitqo”:1  given  as  name  for  San  Juan 
River,  meaning  “Utes’  river”.  =Tewa  (1).  Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(4)  Navaho  “San  Bitqo”:2  given  as  name  of  the  San  Juan  River, 
meaning  “the  old  man’s  water”.  The  reason  for  applying  this 
name  is  not  stated. 

(5)  Eng.  San  Juan  River.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Rio  San  Juan,  Rio  de  San  Juan  ‘Saint  John  River’. 
=  Eng.  (5).  When  this  name  was  applied,  and  whether  directly  to 
the  river  or  to  a  settlement  on  the  river,  the  writer  has  not  learned. 

This  is  the  San  Juan  River,  tributary  to  Colorado  River.  The 
Jemez  frequently  make  trading  expeditions  to  the  region  at  the 
time  of  Jicarilla,  Navaho,  or  Ute  fiestas,  but  the  Tewa  rarely  or 
never  do  so. 

(1)  Ivepipf  ‘  bear  mountain’  (Jte  ‘bear’;  pi yf  ‘mountain’).  Why  this 
name  is  applied  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa  informants.  The  bear 
is  the  Tewa  cardinal  animal  of  the  west,  not  of  the  north. 

(2)  Pirn pijcimpyy  f  ‘  north  mountain ’  (pimpije  ‘  north ’  <p\yf 
‘mountain’,  jpije  ‘toward’;  Hpy>  locative  and  adjective-forming 
pdstfix;  piyf  ‘mountain’).  This  is  the  cardinal  mountain  of  the 
north,  of  the  Tewa;  hence  this  name. 

(3)  Eng.  San  Antonio  Mountain,  San  Antonio  Peak.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (4).  “San  Antonio  Peak”.3 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  de  San  Antonio  ‘Saint  Anthony  Mountain’. 
When  the  peak  first  received  this  name  has  not  been  learned. 
“Cerro  de  San  Antonio”4. 

This  is  a  lofty  isolated  mountain,  10,833  feet  in  altitude,  west 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  latter,  12  miles  north  of  No  Agua 
[8:10].  It  is  due  north  of  the  center  of  the  Tewa  country,  and  is 
the  cardinal  mountain  of  the  Tewa;  see  Cardinal  Mountains, 
page  44.  Bandelier  says  of  the  view  looking  north  and  west 
from  near  Taos: 

1  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  131,  1910. 

2  Ibid. 

3  U.  S.,  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Col.  and  Northern  N. 

Mex.,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  Exped.  of  1873,  ’74,  ’75,  ’76,  and  ’77. 

4  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  32,  1892. 
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A  plain  with  few  undulations  stretches  far  to  the  north  and  west,  arid  and 
bare  in  both  of  these  directions.  Beyond  it  low,  dark  mountains  skirt  the 
northern  and  northwestern  horizon,  and  above  them  the  Cerrode  San  Antonio 
rises  in  the  distance  like  a  flat  dome.1 

(1)  Hano  Tewa  “Kipo”:2  given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  name  for  Fort 
W  ingate,  equivalent  to  the  Ilopi  name  quoted  below.  Both 
Hano  Tewa  and  Hopi  names  evidently  mean  ‘bear  water’,  which 
would  be  in  Rio  Grande  Tewa  Kipo  {hi  ‘bear’;  po  ‘water’). 
=  Hopi  (2),  Span.  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

(2)  Hopi  “Honaupabi”:2  given  as  the  Hopi  name  for  Fort 
Wingate,  equivalent  to  the  Hano  Tewa  name  quoted  above. 
Both  Hano  Tewa  and  Hopi  names  evidently  mean  ‘bear  water’. 
=  Hano  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  del  Oso  ‘bear  spring’.  =Hano  Tewa  (1),  Hopi 

(2),  Eng.  (4). 

(4)  Eng.  Bear  Spring.  =Hano  Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(5)  Eng.  Fort  Wingate  and  settlement,  named  in  honor  of  Capt. 
Benjamin  Wingate. 

This  place  is  mot  known  to  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  except  by  its 
English  name.  Mr.  Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  the  Zuni 
name  means  ‘bear  spring’  and  that  the  first  Navaho  treat}^  was 
made  at  this  place. 

(1)  Jicarilla  Apache  “  koL  tel  de  ye  ‘at  the  Canadian  River.”3 

(2)  Eng.  Canadian  River,  from  “  Canada”,  corruption  of  Span. 
Canada,  so  called  because  of  its  precipitous  banks  in  parts  of  its 
course.4 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this  river. 

(1)  K  oso? on f>Q)wi  ‘big  legging  pueblos’  {KosVo_r/f  ‘Hopi  Indian’ 
literally  ‘big  legging’  <  Vo  ‘man’s  deerskin  legging  reaching  up 
to  the  thigh’;  ’oywi  ‘pueblo’).  ‘Hopi  Indian’  is  called  Koscpqrjf 
‘big  legging’  (see  et}rmology  above),  because  the  Hopi  men  used 
to  wear  large  deerskin  leggings,  so  it  is  said.  This  name  applies 
to  any  or  all  of  the  Hopi  villages,  including  Tewa-speaking  llano. 
The  Hopi  country  is  called  K oso1  Qnn&ygje  {nqyf  ‘earth’  ‘land’; 
ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’). 

(2)  Oraibi  Hopi  Ilopikitso'ki  ‘honest  pueblo(s)’  {Ilopi  ‘Ilopi 
Indian’,  literally  ‘honest’  ‘good’;  hitso'ki  ‘pueblo’).  The  Hopi 
people  are  called  Tlopisinomo  ‘honest,  good  people’  {Hopi  ‘Ilopi 
Indian’,  see  above;  sinomo  ‘people’,  plu.  of  sino  ‘person’). 

(3)  Eng.  Moki,  Moqui.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Hopi.  =Moki  (3). 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  32,  1892. 

2Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep. pur.  Amcr.  Ethn.,  pt.  u,  p.  611,  1900. 

3  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  133,  1912. 

*  Etymology  suggested  by  Hodge. 
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(5)  Span.  Moqui,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Zuni  name  for 
the  Hopi,  but  similar  forms  occur  in  Athapascan,  Shoshonean, 
and  Yuman  languages;  the  Keresan  has  Cochiti  Motsi ,  etc.,  with 
ts.  The  Hopi  regard  the  designation  Moki,  Moqui,  as  an  oppro¬ 
brious  epithet  and  greatly  dislike  it. 

(1)  Las  Vegas  city.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (8). 

(2)  Span.  Las  Vegas  ‘the  meadows’.  =Eng.  (1).  The  settle¬ 
ment  is  situated  at  a  meadowy  place  on  Gallinas  Creek;  hence  the 
name.  “Las  Vegas  was  a  cienega  [marsh]”.1 

The  Tewa  have  no  Indian  designation  for  Las  Vegas  citj7.  Cf. 
Las  Vegas  hot  springs,  immediately  below,  and  Gallinas  Creek 
[Unmapped],  pages  559-560. 

(1)  Las  Vegas  hot  springs.  (<  Span.).  =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.Ojos  Calientes  de  Las  Vegas  ‘Las  Vegas  hot  springs’. 
=  Eng.  (1).  The  springs  take  their  name  from  Las  Vegas  city. 

These  famous  springs  are  6  miles  east  of  Las  Vegas  city,  imme¬ 
diately  above.  The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  them. 

(1)  Eng.  Magdalena  Mountains.  (<Span.)  =  Span.  (2).  “Magdalena 
Mountains”.2  • 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Magdalena,  Sierra  de  la  Magdelena  ‘Moun¬ 
tains  of  (Mary)  Magdalene’.  =Eng.  (1). 

These  are  south  of  the  Ladrones  Mountains  [29:127].  Although 
they  can  be  seen  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tewa  country,  the 
Tewa  have  no  name  for  them.  Bandelier  states  that  they  are 
visible  from  Quemada  Mesa  [28:67]  west  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 

The  view  from  there  [28:67]  is  almost  boundless  to  'the  south,  where  the 
Sierra  de  los  Ladrones  [29:127]  and  the  Magdalena  Mountains  are  distinctly 
visible.  [[ Footnote :]  In  a  direct  line,  the  Ladrones  Mountains  are  90  miles, 
and  the  Magdalenas  120  miles  distant.  The  height  ...  of  the  latter  [is] 
10,758  feet.3] 

(1)  Mansanai? oywi  ‘apple  pueblo’  ( mansana  ‘apple’,  a  corruption  of 
Hopi  (2),  which  has  no  reference  to  Span,  manzano  ‘apple’;  ’oywi 
‘pueblo’).  The  Tewa  know  that  this  is  not  the  exact  Hopi  pro¬ 
nunciation,  but  say  that  the  Hopi  understand  it.  =Hopi  (2), 
Eng.  (3). 

(2)  Hopi  Mofanafoi,  Mishoniniptuovi,  said  by  Stephen  4  to  mean 
“  ‘at  the  place  of  the  other  which  remains  erect’,  referring  to  two 
irregular  sandstone  pillars,  one  of  which  has  fallen.”  =Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (3). 

(3)  Eng.  “  Mishongnovi  ”,  etc.  (<Hopi).  =  Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2). 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ir,  p.  137,  note,  1892. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  183. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  182,  183. 

4  In  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  871,  1907. 
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(1)  Eng.  Mora  Town.  (<Span.).  =  Span. 

(2)  Span.  Mora  ‘mulberry’,  also  applied  to  any  kind  of  wild 
berries.  =  Eng.  (1).  See  [22:64]. 

The  town  lies  in  Mora  County,  north  of  Las  Vegas  city  [Un¬ 
mapped],  page  562.  It  appears  to  give  the  name  to  Mora  County 
and  to  the  Mora  Mountains  [22:64],  q.  v. 

(1)  Jicarilla  Apache  “Na  bee  dl  ‘Arkansas  River’  ’k1  “Na  bee  dl  hi 
‘Arkansas  River’  ”.2 

(2)  Eng.  Arkansas  River,  from  the  ethnic  name  Arkansas 
=  Span.  (3).  (3)  Span.  Rio  Arkansas,  Rio  de  Arkansas.  (<Eng.). 

=  Eng.  (2). 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this  river  except  the  descriptive- 
term  ’  Ah  on f  lie  ’imp  o  ‘a  river  of  the  great  plain’;  see  ’ Ahon - 
fhe’impo  [Unmapped],  page  558. 

(1)  Jicarilla  Apache  “Na  bee  dl  dziL,”1  given  as  name  of  Pikes  Peak, 
meaning  ‘Arkansas  River  (Nabecdi)  Mountain  (dziL)  large 
(n  tsai  hi). 

(2)  Eng.  Pikes  Peak,  named  in  honor  of  the  explorer  Lieut. 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike.  The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this 
mountain. 

(1)  ’ O.iaibi’ oywi  (’Oraibi  <  Idopi  (2);  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo’).  =Hopi  (2), 

■  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Oraibi  Ilopi  CMaibi,  said  to  mean  “place  of  the  rock.”3 
=  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Oraibi,  with  many  forms  of  spelling.  (<Span.). 
=  Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Span.  (4). 

•  (4)  Span.  Oraibi,  Oraivi.  (<Hopi).  =Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2), 

Eng.  (3). 

(I)  Hano  Tewa  “  (Apinp’oA  given  as  meaning  ‘duck  water’;  evi¬ 
dently  for  Tewa  ’  Obipo  ‘duck  water’  (’obi  ‘duck’;  po  ‘water’). 
The  Rio  Grande  Tewa  informants  do  not  know  this  place  or  name. 

(2)  Hopi  “Pawikpa”:4  given  as  the  Hopi  equivalent  of  the 
Tewa  name,  meaning  likewise  ‘duck  water’.  Given  by  Fewkes, 
as  a  place  somewhere  between  Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35]  and  Fort 
Wingate.  The  other  place-names  given  by  Fewkes,  with  excep¬ 
tions  of  “Kipo”  [Unmapped],  page  561,  are  all  in  the  Hopi 
language  only,  and  are  not  known  to  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa. 

(1)  Pagosa potsd 7jwx’iH  ‘  Pagosa  hot  water  place’  (Pagosa,  see  Span.  (3), 
below;  po  ‘  water’;  tsqywse  ‘  heat’  ‘  hot’ ;  ’ iH  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix).  =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

1  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  41,  1912. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  119. 

3  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  112,  1910. 

4  Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  ii,  p.  614,  1900. 
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(2)  Eng.  Pagosa  hot  springs.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  de  Pagosa  ‘hot  spring  of  Pagosa’,  the 
latter  word  having  a  meaning  unknown  to  the  informants;  the 
Span,  dictionaries  do  not  give  “pagosa”.  Mr.  Hodge  suggests 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Span,  pegosa  “sticky.” 

These  are  hot  springs  in  southern  Colorado  near  the  boundary 
between  San  Juan  and  Rio  Arriba  Counties,  New  Mexico. 

(1)  P%nfyJftog_e,  Psen fupoQe  ’’dkqrjf  ‘snake  water  place’  ‘snake  water 
place  plain’  {psenf%i  ‘snake’;  po  ‘water’;  g_e  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’; 

’ akotjf  ‘plain’).  Why  this  name  is  given  is  not  known  to  the 
informants. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Luis  Valley.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Valle  de  San  Luis ‘Saint  Louis  Valle}7’,  =Eng.  (2). 
When  and  how  the  valley  was  so  named  was  not  ascertained. 

This  is  a  large  valley  in  south-central  Colorado. 

(1)  Hopi  “  Pi-sis- bai-ya:  ” 1  given  as  the  Hopi  name  of  the  Colorado 
River  or  Grand  Canyon. 

(2)  Eng.  Colorado  River,  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado  River. 
(<Span.).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Rio  Colorado,  Canon  Grande  del  Rio  Colorado  ‘red  river’, 
‘great  canyon  of  the  red  river’,  so  called  because  of  the  red  color 
of  its  water.  =Eng.  (2).  Strange  to  say,  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa 
have  no  name  for  the  Colorado  River  or  Grand  Canyon,  although 
several  Tewa  have  seen  the  river  or  canyon. 

(1)  PintsspiH  ‘the  white  mountains’  {pir/f  ‘mountain’;  fs%  ‘white¬ 
ness’  ‘white’;  ,iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Prob¬ 
ably  a  translation  of  the  Span,  name,  or  vice  versa.  =Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Sierra  Blanca.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  Blanca  ‘white  mountains’.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng. 

(2). 

This  is  a  large  range  in  southern  Colorado,  northeast  of  Ala¬ 
mosa.  It  is  east  of  Sipo_p'e  Lake,  cp  v.,  pages  567-569. 

(1)  PK apinnss? akoy f  ‘yucca  mountain  plain’  (P'apiijf,  see  immedi¬ 
ately  below;  use  ‘at’  locative  postfix;  ’ akopf  ‘plain’). 

(2)  Eng.  Montezuma  Valley.  (<Span.?).  =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Valle  de  Montezuma  ‘  Montezuma  Valley  ’.  =  Eng.  (2). 

The  name  is  that  of  the  Aztec  chief. 

This  is  a  large  valley  in  southwestern  Colorado.  It  is  said 
that  in  ancient  times  when  the  Tewa  were  journeying  south 
from  Sipop'e  (pages  567-569)  the  Kosa,  a  mythic  person  who 
founded  the  Kosa  Society  of  the  Tewa,  first  appeared  to  the 


1  Fewkesin  Journ.  Amer.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  iv,  p.  106,  1894. 
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people  while  they  were  sojourning  at  this  valley.  See  P'apiyj’, 
following: 

P'tlfiiyf  ‘ yucca  mountain ’  (p' a  ‘  Yucca  baccata’;  piyf  ‘mountain’). 
This  name  is  applied  to  a  mountain  somewhere  near  the  Monte¬ 
zuma  Valley  in  southwestern  Colorado.  The  mountain  gives 
Montezuma  Valley  its  Tewa  name;  see  P'apmnspakqyf,  above. 

(1)  Source  unknown,  “Quivira”,  etc.  This  is  recorded  in  a  number 
of  orthographies.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  1541  as  the  name  of 
an  Indian  province  lying  east  of  the  pueblo  area,  of  which  Coro¬ 
nado  learned  from  a  Plains  Indian,  identified  as  a  Pawnee,  known 
as  “The  Turk”,  while  On  the  Rio  Grande  among  the  Pueblos  in 
1540-41.  From  1541  until  ca.  1699  it  was  applied  by  various 
writers  to  a  region  in  the  present  Kansas,  identified  by  Hodge  as 
the  tribal  range  of  the  Wichita  Indians. 

From  ca.  1699  “  Quivira  ”  is  frequently  applied  also  to  a  pueblo 
ruin  attributed  to  the  Piro,  with  the  remains  of  a  large  Spanish 
church  about  33  miles  almost  due  south  of  Estancia  [29:107]. 
Bandelier1  identifies  this  pueblo  ruin  with  the  “Tabira”,  etc.,  of 
some  early  sources.  (See  Piro  (i),  (2),  below.)  Hodge2  suggests 
that  Quivira  is  “possibly  a  Spanish  corruption  of  Kidikwius,  or 
Kirikurus,  the  Wichita  name  for  themselves,  or  of  Ivirikuruks, 
the  Pawnee  name  for  the  Wichita.”  The  Tewa  are  familiar  with 
the  name  “  Quivira”  only  as  they  have  heard  the  Mexicans  use  it 
as  a  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin  somewhere  in  central  New  Mexico. 

The  writer  has  made  special  effort  to  get  information  from 
Tewa  about  “Tabira”,  but  have  found  none  who  know  the  name. 
In  the  following  synonymy  the  names  that  refer  to  the  pueblo 
ruin  of  central  New  Mexico  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The 
“Gran”  of  some  forms  is  the  Span,  word  meaning  ‘great’. 
“Quivira”.3  “Quibira”.4  “Aguivira”.5 *  “Quiuira”.8  “Que- 
bira”.7  “Quiriba”.8  “que  Vira”.9  “Xaqueuria10  .  .  .  “appar¬ 
ently  Axa  and  Quivira”.11  “Cuybira”.12  “Cuivira”.13  “Qvi- 
vira”.14  “Quiuiriens”:15  applied  to  the  people.  *“GranQuivira”.16 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  pp.  290-91,  1892. 

2  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  346,  1910.  % 

3  Coronado  (1541)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  p.  362,  1838. 

<  Coronado  (1541)  in  Doc.  Ined,.,  xiv,  p.  326, 1870. 

6  Coronado  (1541),  ibid.,  p.  324. 

«  Gomara  (1554)  quoted  by  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  Ill,  p.  455,  1600. 

7  Doc.  of  1542  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  I,  pp.  151-54,  1857. 

8  Jaramillo  (ca.  1560)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XIV,  p.  313,  1870  (cited  as  a  misprint  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt. 

2,  p.  347,  1910). 

9 Ibid.,  p.  319. 

'o  Galvano  (1563)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,  p.  227,  1862. 

“Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  347,  1910. 

12Losa  (1582-83)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  145,  1871. 

13Castaneda  (1596)  misquoted  in  Trans.  Amer.  Geog.  Soc.,  \\,  p.  213,  1874. 

14  Wytfliet,  Hist,  des  Indes,  map,  pp.  114-16,1605. 

15  Gomara,  Hist.  470a,  1606. 

u> Kino  (ca.  .’699)  in  Doc.  Ilist.  Hex.,  4th  ser.,  I,  p.  317,  1856. 
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“Qnivira”.1  “Quivina”.2  “Quivica”.3  “Quivirse”/  “Quivi- 
renses”:5  applied  to  the  people.  “Mivera”.6  *“Gran  Quivra”.7 
*“  La  Gran  Quivira”.8  *“  Gran  Quivira”. 9  “Quivera”.10  *“Gi*and 
Quavira”.11  “Quivirans”: 12  applied  to  the  people.  *“  Grand  Qui¬ 
vira”.13  *“  Juan  Quivira”.14  “ Quinira”.15 

(2)  Piro  (?)  “Tavira”,  etc.  This  name  is  first  identified  by 
Bandelier,16  with  “Quivira”  as  applied  to  a  pueblo  ruin  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  Mexico.  The  Tewa  informants  do  not  know  this  name, 
although  Bandelier16  mentions  a  deceased  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  In¬ 
dian  and  also  an  old  Santo  Domingo  Indian  who  knew  it  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  it  is  the  same  as  “Quivira”.  The  writer  hopes 
to  get  information  about  this  name  from  Tiwa  and  Piro. 

The  name  is  applied  by  writers  to  a  former  pueblo  of  the  Tom- 
piro  country  at  which  a  large  stone  church  was  built,  but  its  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  pueblo  ruin  33  miles  south  of  Estancia  [29:107] 
seems  to  be  uncertain.  “Tavira”.17'  “Tabira”.18  “Tabira”.18 
“Tabira”20:  said  to  be  also  erroneously  called  “Gran-quivira”. 
“Ta-bi-ra'  ”.21 

(3)  Source  unknown,  “Tindan”:22  according  to  Handbook 
Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  347  (1910),  we  have  in  this  name  Quivira  and 
Teton  confused.  For  discussion  of  the  names  see  Hodge’s  articles 
Quivira  and  Tabira  in  Handbook  Inds. ,  pt.  2,  in  which  references 
to  other  works  dealing  with  the  subject  are  given. 

Eng.  Ship  llock.  So  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  ship.  Although 
this  rock  is  known  to  a  number  of  Tewa,  there  is  no  Tewa  name 
for  it. 

This  is  an  isolated  rock  1,600  feet  high,  in  San  Juan  County, 
New  Mexico.  The  walls  are  cliffs  and  no  one  is  known  ever  to  have 

1  Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  p.  164,  1742  (misprint). 

2 Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  p.  163,  1744  (misprint). 

3Hornot,  Anec.  Amdr.,  p.  221,  1776. 

4MorelIi,  Fasti  Novi  Orbis,  p.  23,  1776. 

3  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  iv,  p.  389, 1788. 

6  Pennant,  Arctic  Zoology,  p.  3,  1792  (misprint). 

7  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.,  map,  1851. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  377. 

3 Parke,  map  N.  Mex.,  1851. 

10  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  p.  28,  1854. 

11  Marcou  in  Mollhausen,  Pacific,  i,  p.  348,  1858. 

12  Prince,  New  Mex.,  p.  166,  1883. 

13Wallace,  Land  of  Pueblos,  p.  240,  1888. 
u  Amer.  Antiq.,  x,  p.  255,  1888. 

15  Demarcacion  y  Division,  etc.  (date  unknown)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  461,  1871. 

18  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  pp.  290-91, 1892. 

17 De  Fer,  Carte  de  Californie  et  du  Nouveau  Mexique  (1705)  cited  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 
is  Escalante  (1778)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  I,  p.  132,  1890;  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2, 
p.  665,  1910. 

19Morfi,  Description  Geografica,  fol.  107, 1782,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  n,p.  291;  Bandelier, 
ibid.,  pp.  290-91. 

23  Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Internat.  Cong.  Amir.,  vii,  p.  452,  1890. 

,21  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

22 Bonilla  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  108,  1889;  Bandelier,  Final  Report  pt  i 
p.  174. 
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ascended  to  the  top.  The  Navaho  become  excited  if  any  one  tries 
to  scale  the  rock.  Mrs.  P.  S.  Cassidy,  of  Santa  Fe,  informs  the 
writer  that  she  learned  from  the  Navaho  the  following  tradition 
about  Ship  Rock: 

The  Navaho  were  once  hard  pressed  by  some  enemy  with  whom 
they  were  at  war,  and  one  of  their  medicine-men  prayed  one  night 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  tribe.  The  earth  beneath  the  Navaho 
rose,  lifting  them,  and  moved  like  a  wave  to  the  east,  carrying 
them.  It  stopped  where  Ship  Rock  now  is.  Thus  they  escaped 
their  enemies.  After  the  rock  assumed  its  present  position  the 
rescued  people  long  dwelt  on  its  top,  tilling  the  fields  below. 

All  went  well  until  one  day  during  a  storm,  when  all  the  men 
were  at  work  in  the  fields  below,  the  trail  for  ascent  was  split  off 
by  the  elements,  leaving  a  sheer  cliff.  The  women,  children,  and 
old  men  on  top  starved  to  death.  Their  corpses  are  there.  That 
is  the  reason  that  the  Navaho  object  if  an}7one  proposes  climbing 
to  the  top  of  Ship  Rock. 

Sipop'e.  The  human  race  and  animals  were  born  in  the  underworld. 
They7  climbed  up  a  great  Douglas-  spruce  tree,  tse ,  and  entered 
this  world  through  a  lake  called  Sipop'e,  a  word  of  obscure 
etymology.  ‘At  Sipop'e’  is  expressed  by  Sipop' ense.  (n%  ‘at’). 
/Sipop'e  was  like  an  entrance  into  this  world.  When  people  die, 
their  spirits  go  to  Sipop'e,  through  which  they  pass  into  the  un¬ 
derworld.  There  are  many  spirits  in  the  waters  of  Sipop'e. 

Sipop'e  is  a  brackish  lake  situated  in  the  sand  dunes  north  of 
Alamosa,  Colorado.  _  It  is  east  of  Mosca,  a  station  on  the  railroad 
which  runs  from  Alamosa  to  Silverton,  and  west  of  the  Sierra 
Blanca,  called  in  Tewa  PintssPP1  ‘  white  mountains’  {piyp  ‘moun¬ 
tain’;  ts%  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix,  here  denoting  3  +  plu.  vegetal). 

See  Pintsse’i ’%  page  564.  This  lagoon  was  visited  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Hewett  in  1892,  who  kindly  furnished  the  following  note  taken 
from  his  diary  of  that  time: 

June  27,  -1892.  Camped  over  night  on  the  summit  of  Mosca  Pass  on  the  way 
to  Alamosa.  During  the  forenoon  drove  down  the  steep  western  slope  and  near 
evening  camped  not  far  from  a  ranch  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  San  Luis 
valley.  There  appears  to  be  here  a  fertile  strip  between  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  sand  dunes  of  the  valley.  Here  and  there  the  soil  seems  very 
marshy  and  in  places  there  is  something  very  much  like  quicksand.  One  of 
my  ponies  suddenly  dropped  to  the  belly  in  a  moist  place  by  the  roadside. 

June  28,  1892.  The  trip  from  last  night’s  camp  to  Alamosa  was  by  a  very 
little  used  road  across  the  sand  dunes.  These  are  enormous  hills  of  continually 
shifting  sand.  I  am  told  that  these  dunes  constantly  change  position,  shifting 
a  considerable  distance  in  a  few  days.  Soon  after  noon,  to  the  west  of  a  group 
of  dunes,  we  passed  a  small  lake  of  very  black,  forbidding  looking  water.  It 
looks  much  like  the  small  crater  lakes  south  of  Antonito  but  is  not  in  a  vol¬ 
canic  district.  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the  depth  of  it,  but  should  think  it  quite 
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deep.  It  is  probably  100  yards  across.  The  water  is  very  offensive.  Around 
the  shore  is  a  continuous  line  of  dead  cattle.  The  place  interests  me  very  much. 
There  are  no  settlements  within  a  distance  of  many  miles,  and  the  only  in¬ 
formation  I  could  gain  concerning  it  was  from  a  very  garrulous  old  man  (the 
only  human  being  that  we  saw  during  the  day),  who  with  his  team  of  oxen 
pulled  us  out  of  an  old  irrigating  ditch  in  which  we  were  stalled  for  an  hour  or 
more  in  the  afternoon.  He  lived  up  on  the  mountain  side  (Sierra  Blanca)  and 
had  for  many  years.  He  had  seen  the  lake  and  claimed  that  it  never  dried  up: 
that  many  cattle  died  from  drinking  the  water  every  dry  season.  I  remember 
that  my  old  friend  J.  M.  Hanks  of  Florence,  Colorado,  told  me  something  of 
this  place  before  I  started  on  this  trip.  He  knew  this  country  well  years  ago 
and  stated  that  this  wrasa  place  around  which  some  interesting  legends  centered. 
The  heat  during  the  day  was  intense.  Our  horses’  noses  were  blistered  by 
it.  The  wind  was  most  disagreeable.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  into  the 
area  of  the  San  Luis  valley,  that  had  been  settled  by  homeseekers  a  few  years 
before.  All  had  starved  out;  not  a  single  settler  remains.  On  every  quarter 
section  of  land  there  is  a  deserted  shack,  and  on  many  are  flowing  wells.  The 
artesian  water  appears  to  be  mineralized  and  totally  unfit  for  irrigating  purposes. 
This  part  of  the  valley  approaching  the  Rio  Grande  looks  rather  attractive, 
but  the  portion  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sand  dunes  and  the  black  lake  is  of 
most  forbidding  aspect.  We  reached  Alamosa  long  after  dark  and  camped  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

The  location  of  /Sipop'eis  generally  and  definitely  known  to  the 
Tewa. 

“Their  [the  Tewa’s]  ancestors,  they  say,  came  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  at  a  place  called  Ci-bo-be,  now  a  lagune 
[lagoon]  in  Southern  Colorado”.1  Bandelier2  erroneously  gives 
“ Shi-pa-puy na ”  as  the  Santa  Clara  form  of  his  Tewa  “Ci-bo-be”. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  Slpop'ense. 

The  name  Sipop'e  occurs  in  varying  forms  in  other  Pueblo 
languages.  The  Taos  form  has  not  been  published,  but  as  Bande¬ 
lier  2  suggests,  perhaps  the  “  Copiala  ”  or  ‘  ‘  Colela  ”  of  a  manuscript 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  intended  for  it.  The  Isleta  form  is 
“Shi-pa-pu”,  according  to  Lummis.3  “They  [the  Jemez]  are  said 
to  have  originated  at  a  lagune  [lagoon]  called  Ua-buna-tota,  and  the 
souls  of  the  dead  go  to  rest  there  ”.4  The  Cochiti  form  of  Sipop'e 
is  fepapu.  According  to  San  Juan  informants  the  Cochiti  and 
other  Keresan  people  entered  this  world  not  at  Sipop'e  but  at  La 
Cueva  in  Taos  county;  see  [6:30],  [6:31],  etc.  The  Zuni  form  is, 
according  to  Cushing,5  “Shi-papu-lima”,  said  to  mean  “The 
Mist-enveloped  city”.  Fewkes  spells  the  Hopi  form  “Sipapu”, 
“Sipapu”,  “Sipapu”.  He  says:6  “Sipapu.  The  place  desig¬ 
nated  is  a  saline  deposit  in  the  Grand  Canon,  a  short  distance  wTest 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  303,  1890. 

2  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  30,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

4  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  315. 

5  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  49. 

6  Joarn.  Amer.  Ethnol.  and  Archeol.,  iv,  p.  106  and  note,  1894. 
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from  where  the  Colorado  Chiquito  debouches  into  its  greater 
namesake”. 

The  district  in  which  Sipop'e  Lake  lies  is  called  '  Ok'ayge  ‘sandy 
place’  ^oJcar/f  ‘sand’;  ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at  ’).  The  Span,  name 
is  Los  Meganos,  dialectic  for  Los  Medanos,  ‘the  sand  dunes’. 
The  lake  is  frequentty  called  by  the  Tewa  after  the  district 
’ Ok'aygepohvi  (’ Ok'ayqe,  see  above;  pokwi  ‘lake’).  Bandolier’s 
“O-jang-ge  P’ho-quing-ge”,1 2  given  as  the  San  Juan  form  of 
“Ci-bo-be”,  is  for’  Ok'qygepokwiyge  (ge  ‘down  at’  ‘over  at’)  and 
is  used  in  all  the  Tewa  dialects. 

(1)  Sunfi'oywi,  of  obscure  etymology  {Sun fi  ‘  Zuni  Indian’;  ’ oyw\ 
‘pueblo’).  The  Tewa  called  ‘Zuni  people’  Sunfitowa  (towa 
‘people’).  =  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6). 

(2)  Jemez  SonigiH ,  of  obscure  etymology  (Soni  ‘Zuni  Indian’; 
giH  locative).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6). 

(3)  Cochiti  Sunf  iha’afteta  of  obscure  etymology  (Sun fi 
‘Zuni  Indian’;  hd’afteta  ‘pueblo’).  =Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Eng. 
(5),  Span.  (6). 

(4)  Oraibi  Hopi  /ST <9,  of  obscure  etymology,  possibly  akin  to 
the  other  names. 

(5)  Eng.  Zuni.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3), 
Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Zuni,  probably  <  Keresan  or  Tewa,  unless  the  unre¬ 
corded  forms  in  other  languages  be  similar.  =Tewa  (1),  Jemez 
(2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5). 

Zuni  Pueblo  is  at  present  the  most  populous  of  the  pueblos. 
It  is  seldom  visited  by  Tewa. 

(1)  Jicarilla  Apache  “Sima  lonye  ‘Cimaron’”. 3  (<Span.).  =Eng. 
(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cimarron  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Jicarilla  Apache 

(1) ,  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cimarron.  A  Span,  dictionary  gives  the  meaning  as 
“wild,  unruly,  applied  to  men  and  beasts;  a  runaway  slave,  ma¬ 
roon”.  =  Jicarilla  Apache  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  the  settlement. 

(1)  Tewak' oso’-n f'oywi  ‘Tewa  big  legging  pueblo’  ( Tewa  name  of  the 
tribe;  K'oso^yf  ‘Hopi  Indian’,  lit.  ‘big  legging’  <&' o  ‘man’s 
deerskin  legging  extending  to  the  thigh  ’,  so's y  f  ‘  largeness  ’ 
‘large’,  irregular  vegetal  sing,  of  so^jo;  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo’).  =Hopi 

(2) ,  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (6).  This  is  the  only  name  which  the  Rio 
Grande  Tewa  have  for  Hano  Pueblo.  The  people  are  called 
TevoaJi  oso’vy  f  or  ICoso^ntewa  ‘Tewa  Hopi’  or  ‘Tewa’.  They 
are  frequently  called  merely  Tewa  ‘Tewa’  or  K'oso’Qyf  ‘Hopi’. 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  30,  1892. 

2  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texts,  p.  133,  1912. 
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(2)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tewakitso"' ki  ‘Tewa  pueblo’  {Tewa  ‘Tewa’; 
Mtsold  ‘pueblo’).  =  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (G).  The  people 
are  called  Tewasinomo  ‘Tewa  people’  (Tewa  ‘Tewa’;  sinomo  ‘peo¬ 
ple’,  plu.  of  sino  ‘person’). 

(3)  Oraibi  Hopi  Ilanokitsdld ,  of  obscure  etymology  {llano  un¬ 
explained,  see  below;  {cits o' ki  ‘pueblo’).  =Eng.  (5),  Span.  (7). 
Hario  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Tewa  T anu ,  since  the  Hopi  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  no  aspirated  initial  t '  in  their  language  and  would 
perhaps  hear  it  as  A.  Fewkes1  suggests  that  Hano  is  “contracted 
from  Anopi,  ‘eastern  people’”,  but  the  writer’s  Hopi  informants 
declare  that  this  etymology  is  impossible. 

(4)  Eng.  Tewa.  (<  Span,  or  Indian).  =Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2), 
Span.  (6). 

(5)  Eng.  Hano.  (<Span.  or  Indian).  =  Hopi  (3),  Span.  (7). 

(6)  Span.  Tehua,Tegua.  ( <Tewa(l)  or  Hopi  (2)  ).  =Tewa(l), 
Hopi  (2),  Eng.  (4). 

(7)  Span.  Jano,  Hano.  (<  IIopi).  =Hopi  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

This  is  the  Tewa  pueblo  in  the  Hopi  country,  in  northeastern 

Arizona.  For  its  history  see  Tscewaii  [15:24];  cf.  Ix  oso’-nf' oywi 
[Unmapped],  page  561. 

(1)  Navaho  “Tqolchfkho'”:2  given  as  name  of  Little  Colorado  River, 
meaning  “red  water  canyon ”.  Perhaps  a  translation  of  Span.  (3). 
Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  3. 

(2)  Eng.  Little  Colorado  River.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3).  Cf. 
Navaho  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Rio  Colorado  Chiquito  ‘  little  red  river’.  =Eng.  (2). 
Cf.  Navaho  (1).  Named  because  of  the  Colorado  River  [Unmap¬ 
ped],  page  564. 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this  river. 

Santa  Clara  < Hano  Tewa  Tamil  ‘flesh  gap’  (tu  ‘flesh’;  wiH  ‘gap’). 
This  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  which  the  Hopi  and  Hano  Tewa 
fought  with  the  Navaho  at  the  time  when  the  Hano  Tewa  first 
migrated  to  the  Hopi  country,  according  to  tradition  obtained 
at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71].  See  under  [15:24]. 

(1)  Walpi’oywi.  (<Hopi).  ( Walpi  < Hopi  (2),  ’or/wi  ‘pueblo’).  = 
Hopi  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Hopi  Walpi,  according  to  Fewkes3  “from  wala,  ‘gap’ 
‘notch’;  opi  locative:  ‘Place  of  the  notch,’ in  allusion  to  a  gap 
in  the  mesa  on  which  it  is  situated”.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Walpi.  (<Hopi.).  =Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Gualpi.  (<Hopi).  =  Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Eng.  (3). 


1  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  531,  1907. 

2  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Diet.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  132,  1910. 

3  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  901,  1910. 
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Unlocated  Places,  not  in  Region  Mapped 

Chusca  Valley  and  springs.  In  the  “Chusca  Valley  in  that  [Rio 
Arriba]  county  are  sulphur  springs1.” 

Cieneguilla  Mesa,  Cieneguilla  Mountains.  “  Messa  de  la  Zieneguilla”.2 
“Mountains  of  Cieneguilla”.3  See  Cieneguilla  [29:20]. 

Ruins  near  Wagon  Mound.4 

Ruins  are  found  in  the  plains  both  west  and  east  of  Wagon  Mound.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  visit  them,  and  cannot  therefore  speak  of  their  character. 
Those  east  lie  on  Canadian  River,  and  25  miles  east  from  the  railroad. 
The  pottery,  of  which  I  have  seen  specimens,  appears  to  be  similar  to 
that  made  by  the  Pueblos.  One  specimen  had  the  bright  glossy  ornaments, 
apparently  covered  with  a  very  coarse  glaze  peculiar  to  some  of  the  older 
Pueblo  pottery. 

The  Tewa  informants  questioned  do  not  know  these  ruins. 

Springs. east  of  Great  Ranch,  near  Las  Vegas.  “Three  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Las  Vegas,  east  of  the  Great  Ranch,  are  alkaline  and  sul¬ 
phuretted  springs”.1 

Mythic  Places 
Sky  Pueblo 

Makowakoywi  ‘sky  pueblo’  (makowa  ‘sky’;  ’’qrjwi  ‘pueblo’)  is 
the  name  of  a  pueblo  above  the  clouds.  The  adventures  of  a 
Tewa  man  who  is  helped  by  Spider  Old- Woman  to  reach  this 
pueblo  in  search  of  his  stolen  wife  form  the  plot  of  a  thrilling 
story . 

Pueblo  of  the  Eagle  People 

Tse'oywi  ‘6agle  pueblo’  ( tse  ‘eagle’;  ’ oyw\  ‘pueblo’)  is  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  Eagle  people  far  in  the  west. 

Pueblo  of  the  Macavo  People 

Tanfvoywi  ‘macaw  pueblo’  ( tanfi  ‘macaw’;  ',oyw\  ‘pueblo’) 
is  situated  far  in  the  west.  The  houses  are  built  of  macaw  feathers 
and  macaw  down.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Macaw  people. 
It  is  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  four  colors. 

Wayima  Lake 

Wajimapokwi  ‘Wayima  lake’,  of  obscure  etymology:  Zuhi  and 
Keresan  show  forms  similar  to  wajima /  pokwi  ‘lake’. 

This  lake  lies  somewhere  southwest  of  Zuhi.  The  name  is 
known  to  many  Tewa.  It  is  used  as  the  personal  name  of  an 

1  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mex.,  p.  177,  1906. 

2  MS.  of  1694,  cited  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  168,  1892. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  169,  following  a  Span,  source. 

i  Ibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  28,  note,  1890. 
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Indian  of  San  Ildefonso  and  of  a  small  hill  [19:57]  south  of  San 
Ildefonso.  A  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  informed  the  writer  that  this 
lake  is  not  a  real  lake,  and  that  the  name  is  applied  to  the  dancing- 
hall  of  spirits  in  the  underworld. 

‘  ‘  Teguayo  ” 

Teguayo  is  the  “name  of  the  country  of  the  Tewa  (Tegua)  and 
perhaps  of  the  Tigua  [Tiwa],  in  New  Mexico,  around  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  Quivira,  considerable  mystery  arose  among  the  Spanish 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who,  losing  sight  of  the  exact 
application  of  the  term,  transplanted  the  ‘  province  ’  to  the  then 
unknown  north”.1  See  the  quoted  forms  of  the  word  in  the  work 
cited,  which  are  perhaps  based  on  a  Keresan  form.  Most  Tewa 
deny  knowledge  of  this  word,  but  the  old  cacique  of  Nambe 
seemed  to  know  a  vague  place  in  the  north  named  Tewajoge / 
'great  Tewa  place’  {Tewa  name  of  the  tribe;  jo  augmentative;  ge 
‘down  at’  ‘over  at’).  Further  inquiries  need  to  be  made.  Cf. 
T'amujoge  [22:unlocated]. 


1  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  718,  1910. 


VI.  NAMES  OF  TRIBES  AND  PEOPLES 


American.  (1)  ’ AmeMkanu.  (<Span.  Americano  ‘American’). 

(2)  Eepi’ivf  ‘red  necks’  (he  ‘ neck’;  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’;  ’’iyf 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

(3)  Tsitsqrjwseiiyf  ‘blue  eyes’  (tsi  ‘eye’;  tsqyWcg  ‘blueness 
‘blue’;  irjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.  Cf.  Texan. 

Ancient  People.  llew^ndi'’ intowd  ‘ancient  people’  (hew^ndi  ‘an¬ 
cientness’  ‘ancient’;  ’’ijjf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
towd  ‘people’). 

Apache.  Sabe  of  obscure  etymology.  This  is  applied  to  every  kind 
of  Apache  or  Athapascan,  including  the  Navaho.  See  Chiricahna 
Apache,  Coyotero  Apache,  Jicarilla  Apache,  Llanero  Apache, 
Mescalero  Apache,  Navaho,  Ollero  Apache,  and  San  Carlos  Apache. 
The  Jemez  name  for  Navaho  or  Athapascan  is  K f  ala ,  plu.  K fd- 
Idf  ;  also  Kfdldlsd ’a,  plu.  KfaldXsaia f  ( tsaia  ‘person’).  The 
Pecos  name  was  presumably  the  same,  and  this  explains  the 
“Querechos”  “Quereches”,  “Guerechos”  of  Coronado.  The 
Jemez,  and  presumably  the  Pecos  also,  call  the  Apache  Togok  fata,' 
plu.  Togok  f  ala f  ‘east  Navaho’  ‘east  Athapascan’  ( togo  ‘east’; 
It  fold  as  above).  This  is  sometimes  abbreviated  to  Togo,  plu. 
Togo f  ( f  plu.  postfix).  These  Jemez  are  known  to  a  San  Ildefonso 
Indian  who  has  lived  at  Jemez,  who  sa}rs  that  the  Tewa  have  no 
general  name  for  Apache  except  Sabe,  and  never  use  an  expres¬ 
sion  meaning  ‘east  Apache’  as  the  Jemez  do. 

California  Indians.  Kalip  ornijalowa  ‘California  people’  ‘Cali¬ 
fornia  Indians’  (Ealip  ornia  <Span.  California;  Iowa  ‘people’). 

Tewa  who  visited  California  about  1849  give  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  customs  of  various  California  tribes.  An  old 
man  of  San  Ildefonso  tells  the  following: 

When  the  Mexicans  came  to  California  they  found  Indian  people  there. 
They  had  songs  and  dances  much  like  those  of  the  Pueblos.  They  fled  away 
to  escape  the  Mexicans.  They  went  beyond  the  sea  in  a  canoe.  The  chief 
filled  a  big  bag  with  macaw  feathers  and  took  it  with  them,  Across  the  sea 
they  still  sing  and  dance  in  a  far  country,  singing  Pueblo-like  songs.  Others 
climbed  a  gigantic  spruce  tree  which  was  growing  in  California,  and  now  live 
in  the  sky. 

Cheyenne.  Sajs^nq,  derived  perhaps  from  some  Indian  source. 
The  Taos,  Jicarilla  Apache,  and  Ute  use  names  of  very  similar 
sound.  The  names  may  all  come  from  English  or  Spanish. 

Chinaman.  Tfinu.  J^cSpan.  Chino ‘Chinaman’). 

Chiricahua  Apache.  Tsidakawa ,  Tsiiakawasabe  (Tsuakawa  <Span. 
Chiricahua;  Sabe  ‘Apache’). 
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Comanche.  Kumantsi,  from  some  Indian  source. 

Coyotero  Apache.  Kojot&iu ,  Kojoteausabe  ( Kojoteau  <Span.  Coyo¬ 
te  ro;  Sabe  ‘Apache’). 

Friend.  Kema  ‘friend’. 

Hurija.  Said  to  be  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  living-  somewhere  in 
the  east.  The  name  appears  to  be  known  to  only  one  informant. 

Indian.  Towa  ‘people’  ‘Indians’. 

Italians.  ’ Italijanu.  ( <  Span.  Italiano). 

Jew.  Ilu-iiju.  (<Span.  Judio  ‘Jew’). 

Jicarilla  or  Ollero  Apache.  Ty,nsabe  ‘basket  Apache’  (tyyf 
‘basket’;  Sabe  ‘  Apache’).  The  name  appears  to  be  a  crude  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Span,  names,  but  it  may  be  a  translation  from  some 
Indian  language.  The  informants  say  that  Jicarilla  and  Ollero 
Apache  are  identical,  but  that  the  Llanero  Apache  are. distinct. 

Keresan.  Tematowa  of  obscure  etymology  ( Terna  unexplained,  ap¬ 
pearing  also  in  Temage ,  one  of  the  names  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]; 
towa  ‘people’).  The  name  Tema  is  applied  to  the  Cochiti  and  all 
the  people  who  talk  like  them — the  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe, 
Sia,  Santa  Ana,  Laguna,  and  Acoma.  The  Keresan  language  is 
called  Tematyai  (t'lui  ‘language’). 

The  Keresans  have  in  their  language  no  word  meaning  ‘  Kere¬ 
san’,  at  least  so  far  as  the  writer  can  discover.  Cochiti 
Ha’aftetamse  ‘pueblo  people’  ( ha’afteta  ‘pueblo’;  mx  ‘people’) 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the 
current  “Queres”,  Castaneda’s  “Quirix”,  etc..,  nothing  can 
be  learned  from  the  Keresans,  although  effort  has  been  made  to 
procure  information  from  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Laguna,  and 
Acoma  informants,  pronouncing  it  with  every  conceivable  varia¬ 
tion,  but  the  informants  say  that  they  have  no  ethnic  name  in  the 
Keresan  language  which  sounds  anything  like  it.  Doctor  Spinden 
has  also  tried  to  learn  about  the  word  at  Cochiti  and  Sia,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  Bandelier  appears  to  have  obtained  a  Keresan  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  word,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
word  is  of  Keresan  origin..  An  Isleta  informant  did  not  know 
the  word. 

Kiowa.  Kaiwa.  (  <  Span.  Caigua  or  Indian  languages  <  Kiowa  name 
for  themselves). 

Lipan.  L  ipqn  towa  (IJpqrjo  <Span.  Li  pan;  towa  ‘people’). 

Llanero  Apache.  ’ AJconsabe  ‘plains  Apache’  ^akoyf  ‘plain’;  Sabe 
‘Apache’)  This  translates  the  Span.  name.  The  informants  say 
that  these  are  distinct  from  the  Jicarilla  or  Ollero  Apache. 

Mescalero  Apache.  (1)  Pojqmabe ,  apparently  ‘water  willow  Apa¬ 
che’  (po  ‘water’;  javs  ‘willow’;  Sabe  ‘Apache’).  .Whether  this 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  and  what  is  its  origin  are  not 
known. 
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(2)  Tsisesahe,  of  obscure  etymology,  perhaps  from  the  Kere- 
san  ( Tsise  unexplained;  Sabe  ‘Apache’).  San  lldefonso 
“Tsi'-se'”1:  cf.  Keresan  “Chi-she'”1. 

(3)  P'asahe  ‘Mescal  Apache’,  said  to  be  merely  a  translation  of 
the  Span,  name  (^'a  ‘yucca’  ‘mescal’;  /Satie  ‘Apache’).  Tesu- 
que  “Pa-ha-sa-be'”.2 

Mexican,  Spaniard.  Kwoekuy  f  (probably  a  modification  of  kw%kuy  f 
‘metal’  ‘iron’,  of  uncertain  etymology.  Cf.  Negro. 

Mixed-blood.  (1)  I\ygeheP^fjowqndiH  ‘half  blood  mixed’  {piyge- 
heM  ‘half’  <piyge  ‘in  the  middle’,  heii  derivative  postfix;  "’typo 
‘blood’  <  ’ y,  ‘blood’,  po  ‘water;  woyf  ‘to  mix’  ‘mixed’; 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

(2)  Peqw%nky,ywiH  ‘spotted  coyote  tail’  (de  ‘  coyote’;  qwszyf 
‘tail’;  kuyf  ‘spottedness’  ‘spotted’;  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix). 

These  words  refer  to  half-breeds  and  other  mixed-bloods. 

Mormon.  Moivioyf.  (< Span  Mormon  ‘ Mormon’). 

Navaho.  PpwqnscCbe  ‘  Jernez  Apache’  {PJwqyf  ‘Jemez  Indian’;  Safte 
‘  Apache’).  So  called  because  these  Athapascans  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  west  of  the  Jemez  country,  are  often  seen  in  the  Jemez 
country,  and  have  associated  with  the  Jemez. 

Negro.  Kweekump  eniyf  ‘black  Mexicans’  (Kweekuijf  ‘Mexican’; 
p\yf  ‘blackness’  ‘black’;  Hjjf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  Cf.  Mexican. 

Non-Pueblo  Indian.  ’ Oywipivntowa  ‘not  pueblo  people’  (’ oywi 
‘pueblo’;  pi  negative;  "‘iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix;  towd  ‘people’). 

Non-Tewa.  TewdjPintowa  ‘  not  Tewa  people’  (Tewd  name  of  the  tribe; 
pi  negative;  by  f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  2  +  plu. ; 
towd  ‘people’).  This  is  applied  especially  to  Indians  who  are  not 
Tewa.  See  Tewa. 

Ollero  Apache,  see  Jicarilla  Apache. 

PxVWNee.  Panani ,  from  some  Indian  source.  Cf.  Wichita. 

Piro.  Pil'd.  (<Span.  Piro).  The  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  any  Tewa  who  knows  a  native  Tewa  name  for  the  Piro  like 
those  with  which  the  Jemez  and  Picuris  are  still  familiar.  Cf. 
Jemez  P<?Zo,  plu.  Pelof  (f  plu.  postfix);  Picuris  “Pelo'oine 
‘Pecos  people’”.3 

Plains  Indians.  ’ Akon fhdintowd  ‘Great  Plains  people’  (’ Alton  f  he - 
\yf  ‘Great  Plains’,  see  [Unmapped],  page  559;  towd  ‘people’. 

Pueblo  Indian.  ’ Qywitowd  ‘pueblo  people’  (’ oywi  ‘pueblo’;  towd 
‘people’). 


1  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  846,  1907. 

2  ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  p.  8,  1884. 

3  Spinden,  Picuris  MS.  vocab.,  1911. 
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Rio  Grande  Pueblo  Indian.  P osog.e’’ oywi'iowd  ‘Rio  Grande  pueblo 
people’  (. Posoge  ‘Rio  Grande’  see  [Large  Features],  pages 
102-104;  ’ oywi  ‘pueblo’;  towa  ‘people’). 

San  Carlos  Apaoiie.  SayTcalu ,  SqykalusaM  (Sqykalu  <Span.  San 
Carlos;  .Safte  ‘Apache’). 

Tano.  TcmugjPintowa ,  Tanutowa  ‘live  down  country  people; 
(. Tanuge  ‘Santa  Fe  Plain’,  see  under  [Large  Features],  page  104. 
’’iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  towa  ‘people’). 
The  second  form  is  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  first;  from 
it  came  Span.  Tano,  Eng.  Tano.  The  name  refers  to  habitat,  not 
to  language,  and  was  applied  to  Pecos  and  Keresan  as  well  as  to 
Tewa-speaking  Indians  who  inhabited  the  great  plain  called  T'anuge 
[Large  Features],  page  104,  south  of  the  Tewa  country.  See  Gal- 
isteo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39],  and  T'anuQe. 

Tanoan.  There  is  no  name  meaning  Tanoan.  The  Tewa  were  not 
aware  of  the  relationship  which  existed  among  the  languages  of 
the  Tanoan  group.  They  merely  imagined  that  some  languages 
were  more  like  Tewa  than  others,  according  to  one  informant. 

Tewa.  (1)  Tewdtowd ,  of  obscure  etymology  (Tewa,  name  of  the  tribe, 
unexplained,  possibly  cognate  with  Jemez  towa ,  see  below;  towa 
‘people’).  This  is  the  Tewas’ own  name  for  their  tribe.  The 
pueblos  are  called  Tewa’oywi  (’ oywi  ‘pueblo’),  the  language 
TewaPpii  (tu.ii  ‘language’),  the  country  Tewajiqyge  [Large  Fea¬ 
tures],  pages  103-104. 

The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  American  Span,  tegua  ‘moc¬ 
casin’.  The  Jemez  use  towa  ‘home’  ‘pueblo’  often  almost  as  a 
designation  of  their  tribe;  thus  nifu  tbwatsdtu  ‘our  native 
(Jemez)  language’  (nifu  ‘our’;  tsaty,  ‘language’).  Tewa  Tewa 
is  phonetically  what  we  would  expect  as  the  cognate  of  Jemez 
towa  and  it  may  be  that  Tewa  once  meant  ‘home’  ‘pueblo’.  But 
cf.  Jemez  (4).  At  the  present  time  at  least  Tewa  is  used  only  as 
the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  has  no  other  meaning.  Cf.  Jemez  (4), 
Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(2)  Taos  Kallana,  plu.  kolldnd,  ‘  wolf  excrement’  (deal-  ‘wolf’;  la- 
‘ excrement’;  na,  nq,  noun  postfixes).  This  is  a  contemptuous  name 
for  the  Tewa,  whom  the  Taos  regard  as  being  dirty,  having  wrong 
customs,  and  as  being  no  better  than  Mexicans. 

(3)  Picuris  “Tupi  (a)ne”:1  given  as  meaning  “those  who  paint.” 

(4)  Jemez  Tadwe,  plu.  Tad  we  f  of  obscure  etymology  (f  plu. 
postfix).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Cochiti  Tfiwa,  of  obscure  etymology.  Said  to  be  different 
from  Tiwa  ‘Tiwa’,  which  it  resembles  in  sound.  ‘Tewa’ people 
are  called  Tfiuahanu  (harm  ‘people’).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (4), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 


Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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(6)  Eng.  Tewa,  from  Tewa  (1)  and  Span.  (7).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  Tehua,  Tegua,  etc.  Probably  from  Tewa  (1).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6). 

Some  of  the  names  for  the  Tewa  sound  much  like  those  for  the 
Tiwa,  a  fact  which  is  likely  to  cause  confusion.  See  Tiwa  and 
Non-Tewa. 

Texan.  Telianu.  (<Span.  Texano  ‘Texan’)  The  Tewa  always  re¬ 
gard  the  Texans  as  a  people  distinct  from  the  Americans.  Cf. 
American. 

Tewa.  (1)  Potsdnny,  towa,  of  obscure  etymology  (po,  apparently  po 
‘water’;  tsqnny,  unexplained;  towa  ‘people’).  Said  to  be  applied 
properly  only  to  the  Isleta  and  Sandia  Indians.  No  such  name  as 
Tiwa  is  known  to  the  Tewa. 

(2)  Picuris  “Tewe'llne”  2  given  as  meaning  “Isleta  people”. 
Cf.  Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6),  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (8). 

(3)  Isleta  Tiwa ,  of  obscure  etymology.  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  Isleta  and  Sandia  Indians,  sometimes  also  to  the  Taos 
and  Picuris.  Cf.  Picuris  (2),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6), 
Eng.  (7),  Span.  (8).  Tiwan  is  the  plu.  No  plural  sounding  like 
“Ti-guesh”  was  obtainable.  “As  for  the  word  Tiguex,  the 
Tiguas  [Tiwa]  call  themselves  Ti-guan;  but  a  woman  of  Isleta 
.  .  .  plainly  pronounced  the  plural  of  that  name  Ti-guesh;  ‘x’  in 
old  Spanish  records  of  New  Mexico  has  the  sound  ‘sh’”.1 2  The 
unreliability  of  this  information  is  apparent.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  “Tiguex”  comes  from  the  Keresan;  see  below. 

(4)  Jemez  Tewdisa’a f ,  of  obscure  etymology  ( Tewa  unexplained; 
tsa'd f  ‘people’).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  Isleta  and  Sandia 
Indians.  Isleta  Pueblo  [29:101]  is  called  TewdgiH  ‘Tiwa  place’ 
(: giH  locative).  Cf.  Picuris  (2),  Isleta  (3),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6), 
Eng.  (7),  Span.  (8). 

(5)  Cochiti  Tiwa,  of  obscure  etymology.  Applied  to  the  Isleta 
and  Sandia  Indians.  Cf.  Picuris  (2),  Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Eng.  (7), 
Span.  (8).  ‘Tiwa  place’  is  called  Tiwatsse  (tsx  locative),  which 
may  be  the  form  of  which  the  “Tiguex”  of  Coronado,  applied  to 
Puaray  Pueblo  [29:99],  is  a  corruption.  ‘  People  of  a  Tiwa  place’ 
are  called  Tiwatssemse  (mse  ‘people’);  Tiwa ‘people’  is  Tiwahanu 
(harm  ‘people’). 

(6)  Sia  “Tiwa”:3  given  as  name  of  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100]. 
This  is  doubtless  a  mistake.  Cf.  Picuris  (2),  Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4), 
Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (8). 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

2  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  223,  note,  1892. 

3  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911. 
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(7)  Eng.  Tiwa,  Tigua.  (<Span.  (8),  below).  Cf.  Picuris  (2), 
Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(8)  Span.  Tigua,  etc.  Probably  < Tiwa  or  Keresan.  Cf.  Pi¬ 
curis  (2),  Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6),  Eng.  (7).  For 
“Tiguex”  see  under  Cochiti  (5),  above,  and  Puaray  Pueblo  ruin 
[29:99]. 

All  of  these  names  seem  to  have  applied  originally  only  to  the 
Sandia-Isleta  kind  of  Indians.  It  appears  to  have  been  more  or 
less  known  to  Indians  of  Few  Mexico  since  prehistoric  times  that 
the  Sandia-Isleta  and  Taos-Picuris  languages  are  quite  closely  re¬ 
lated,  and  the  names  for  the  former  have  been  applied  more  or  less 
also  to  the  latter  language  and  “tribe”.  One  Tewa  informant  said 
of  the  Taos-Picuris  merely  P otsannuiowawag.i  Mmu  ‘they  are  like 
Tiwa’  (P otsannytowa  ‘Tiwa’,  see  Tewa  (1),  above;  <ii  ‘they  3  +  ’; 
mu  ‘to  be’).  Some  of  the  names  for  the  Tewa  sound  much  like 
those  designating  the  Tiwa.  a  fact  which  is  likely  to  cause  con¬ 
fusion. 

Ute.  Jutatowa  (<Span.  ?)  ( Juta  perhaps  from  Span.  Yuta  ‘Ute 
Indian’,  of  uncertain  origin;  Iowa  ‘people’).  Many  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  have  names  for  the  Ute  which  closely  resemble  Span. 
Yuta  in  sound.  Cf.  Jemez  Juttfo,  plu.  Juta’of  (/  plural  postfix). 

Wichita.  Wit f itajpanan %  ‘Wichita  Pawnee’  ( Witfita  <Eng. 

Wichita  ;  panani  ‘Pawnee’).  Cf.  Pawnee. 


VII.  NAMES  OF  MINERALS 


Alabaster.  Bandelier1  mentions  an  “alabaster”  image  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  star  seen  by  him  at  San  Juan.  He  probably  mistook  some 
other  mineral  for  alabaster.  The  Tewa  appear  to  have  no  name 
in  their  language  for  alabaster. 

'A,  qsqe  ‘alkali’  (Vi,  ‘alkali’  ‘salty  substance’;  see  ‘burning’  to  the  taste; 
cf.  ’qnfse  ‘salt’).  This  name  is  applied  also  to  the  mineral  ob¬ 
tained  at  [3:14]  and  known  in  New  Mexican  Span,  as  tequesquite. 
The  substance  is  encrusted  on  the  ground  about  the  tequesquite 
spring  [3:14].  It  is  of  a  pinkish  color  and  bitter,  salty  taste.  It 
is  used  by  the  Tewa  as  a  purgative  medicine,  also  instead  of  soda 
to  raise  tortillas.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  Na2So4  and  Na2C03 
according  to  analysis  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

'Anf%,  ‘salt’  (’g  ‘alkali’;  nf%  perhaps  as  in  Icun ‘turquoise’,- 
q.  v.).  Salt  occurs  at  [13:35],  [18:15],  and  the  Salinas  [29:110], 
q.  v.  See  also  myths  about  salt,  pages  229,  536-537. 

The  saline  deposits  of  New  Mexico  are  large  and  have  produced  salt  from 
time  immemorial,  the  Indians  having  sought  these  deposits  before  the  advent  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  oldest  and  best  known  salt  deposits  are  those  of  the  big  Salt 
Lake  on  the  Estancia  Plains  in  Torrance  County.  This  lake  also  has  heavy 
deposits  of  bloedite,  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  this  rare  mineral 
has  been  found.  It  is  a  hydrous  double  sulphate  of  soda  and  magnesia. 

The  Salt  Lakes  of  the  White  Sands  in  Otero  County,  the  Zuni  Crater  Salt 
Lake  in  Valencia  County,  which  produces  the  best  salt  in  the  Territory  and  is 
in  a  constant  process  of  formation,  having  at  present  a  deposit  of  several  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  the  Salt  Lakes  in  western  Socorro  County  and  the  Salt  Lakes  east 
of  the  Pecos  in  Eddy  County,  are  the  principal  salt  producers,  although  saline 
flats  and  salt  springs  occur  in  other  parts.  Thus  far,  none  of  this  crude  salt 
is  refined  for  commercial  purposes,  but  is  used  only  to  salt  stock  or  by  the 
poorer  people  as  a  substitute  for  commercial  table  salt.2 

Buwa(jabe)ku  ‘bread  stone’  {buwa  ‘bread’,  buwajdbe  ‘paper  bread’; 
leu  ‘stone’).  This  is  a  kind  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  slabs  of 
which  are  cut  and  polished  and  used  for  baking  guayave  (Tewa 
buwajafte),  the  wafer  bread  of  the  Indians.  This  stone  is  obtained 
at  Pijoge  [21:2],  north  of  the  Black  Mesa  [l:unlocated],  in  the 
upper  Chama  drainage,  and  at  Buwahupa?awe  [14:32],  upper 
Chama  drainage.  The  name  is  applied  to  the  stone  both  in  situ 
and  to  the  shaped  slab. 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  I.  p.  309,  1890. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  107-109,  1906. 
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Flesh-colored  feldspar.  “  Cia  [Sia]  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  of  white 
apatite  and  flesh-colored  feldspar.”1  The  Tewa  appear  to  have 
no  name  for  these  substances. 

KubibibegiH  ‘accretion’  ‘stalagmite’  ‘stalactite’,  stone  of  irregular 
form  with  roundish  protuberances  (leu  ‘stone’;  bibibegiH  referring 
to  the  shape).  A  stone  of  this  kind  was  used  as  a  fetish  by  one 
Tewa. 

KiCb'ie  ‘copper’.  (<Span.  cobre).  The  Tewa  did  not  know  copper  in 
pre-Spanish  times. 

Ku  ‘stone’  ‘rock’,  hard  or  soft  mineral  matter  of  any  shape  or  size. 

KukelPi  ‘hard rock’  ‘bowlder’  (leu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’;  lee  ‘hardness’  ‘hard’; 


V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Kulei  ‘tufa’  ‘tuff’  ‘pumice-stone’  ( leu  ‘stone’;  lei  unexplained).  The 
Pajarito  Plateau  west  of  the  Tewa  country  is  composed  of  tufa,  a 
light,  whitish  volcanic  ash  deposited  in  a  layer  in  places  1,500  feet 


thick. 

Kunulcu  ‘stone  ashes  stone’  ‘limestone’  ( leu  ‘stone’;  nu  ‘ashes’). 
Limestone  is  obtained  by  Mexicans  and  Tewa  at  a  place  [18:38] 
near  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  Knowledge  of  it  is  probably  post- 
Spanish. 

Kun fse,  ‘turquoise’  (of  obscure  etymology:  leu  ‘stone’;  nf%  apparently 
as  npee  in  ’ an/se  ‘salt’,  cf.  ’$  ‘alkali’).  Turquoise  was  found  in 
only  one  vicinity  in  the  country  known  to  the  Tewa,  viz.  at  [29 :55], 
q.  v.  Turquoise  is  called  in  New  Mexican  Span,  either  turquesa 
or  chachihuite,  the  latter  word  being  derived  from  the  Aztec  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mexico,  and  not,  as  A.  M.  Espinosa2  states,  from  a 
language  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Moreover  Espinosa  writes 
“Chachiquite”,  a  pronunciation  which  the  writer  has  not  heard.3 

Kvlqnfse,iH  ‘smooth  stone’  ‘smoothing  stone’  (leu  ‘stone’;  ’’onpeg 
‘smoothness’  ‘smooth’;  ’&’*  locative  and  adjective-forming  post¬ 
fix).  Such  stones  are  found  along  the  river  or  on  the  high  beach 
mesa  tops. 

Kupa’Pi  ‘rough  rock’  ‘lava’  ‘rock  used  for  making  metates’  ( leu 
‘stone’  ‘rock’;  pa  ‘rough’  ‘cracked’;  V*  locative  and  adjective¬ 
forming  postfix). 

KupcPu  ‘coal’,  lit.  ‘stone  charcoal’  (ku  ‘stone’;  j p'alu  ‘charcoal’). 
The  Tewa  never  used  the  mineral  as  fuel. 

Kup  e  ‘stone  wood’  ‘petrified  stone’  (leu  ‘stone’;  pe  ‘wood’).  The 
Tewa  know  of  this  substance.  Some  of  it  is  said  to  occur  near 
Los  Cerrillos.  Dr.  C.  F.  Lummis4  tells  of  the  wide  use  of  the 


iBandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  20,  1892. 

2  Spanish  Language  in  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Colorado,  Bull.  Hist.  Soc.  N.  Mex.,  No.  16,  p.  14, 1911. 

3  See  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  Chalchihuitl  in  Ancient  Mexico,  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  in,  No.  2,  pp.  227-38, 
1901;  Pogue,  Aboriginal  Use  of  Turquois  in  North  America,  ibid.,  xiv,  July-Sept.,  pp.  437-66, 1912. 

* Sunday  News,  Denver,  Colo.,  October  8, 1911. 
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agates  of  the  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona  among  Indian  tribes: 
“It  did  not  flake  quite  so  thin  as  the  finest  obsidians,  but  it  was 
far  harder  and  far  prettier.” 

Kup'^ndv1  ‘ black  stone 1  ‘ black  jade’  (ku  ‘ stone’;  p\yf  ‘blackness’ 
‘black’;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  term 
is  applied  especially  to  black  jade,  known  in  New  Mexican  Span, 
as  zabache;  properly  azabache. 

KusaTculcu  ‘stone  pipe  stone’  ‘stone  for  making  stone  pipes’  (leu 
‘stone’;  saleu  ‘pipe’,  lit.  ‘tobacco  stone’  <  sa  ‘tobacco’,  leu 
‘stone’).  Tewa  pipes  were  made  also  of  pottery  clay. 

Kuwiku  ‘stone-ax  stone’  ‘stone  suitable  for  making1  stone  axes’ 
(leuwi  ‘stone  axhead’,  apparently  <  leu,  ‘stone’,  wi  unexplained; 
leu  ‘stone’). 

Mekernatelcu  ‘a  kind  of  red  paint’;  see  page  454. 

Mineral  paint.  “The  Queres  [Keresans]  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]  had  in 
front  [which  direction  from  ?]  of  their  village  large  veins  of  min¬ 
eral  paint,  valuable  to  the  Indian  for  his  pottery.”1 

JVdnfse(jiH)  ‘yellow  earth’  (nqyp  ‘earth’;  tse  ‘yellowness’  ‘yellow’; 
V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  The  yellow  pigment 
obtained  at  Nqntseruri]e  (page  111),  south  of  San  Ildefonso,  is  thus 
called;  so  also  the  yellow  clay  obtained  at  [1:13]  near  Tierra 
Amarilla  [1:12],  at  Potsqnsznnse  [16:37]  near  San  Ildefonso  [19:22], 
and  at  [20:2].  The  earth  of  the  deposit  near  Tierra  Amarilla  is 
moist  when  dug  out.  Its  presence  has  given  the  latter  town  its 
name.  The  earth  is  used  for  washing  the  walls  of  pueblo  rooms 
near  the  ground. 

Ndyp  ‘earth’.  Sometimes  applied  to  napi\,  below,  q.  v. 

Nqr)f,otscCiH ,  lcu,otsa’iH  ‘sparkling  earth’  ‘sparkling  stone’  ‘mica’ 
{nqr/f  ‘ earth ’;  ’ otsa  ‘  sparkling’;  ’7’Tocative and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  This  substance  is  found  south  of  PimbirV oywikeji 

[25:18].  It  is  not  used  for  any  purpose. 

Although  only  four  or  five  states  of  the  Union  produce  mica,  the  large  depos¬ 
its  of  that  mineral  in  New  Mexico  have  been  practically  neglected.  Outside  of 
shipments  from  a  few  deposits  at  Petaca,  Rio  Arriba  County,  no  large  shipments 
of  mica  have  been  made,  but  as  so  much  mica  is  imported  it  seems  probable 
that  sooner  or  later  the  many  mica  deposits  will  be  found  of  great  value.  It  is 
used  both  in  sheets  and  ground,  and  a  good  quality  will  bring  $10  to  $50  a  ton. 
Lieutenant  Pike  in  1804  mentioned  the  large  deposits  of  mica  in  Santa  Fe 
County,  which  furnished  the  material  for  windows  those  days,  as  it  was  not 
until  after  1850  that  glass  came  into  general  use.  The  settlement  of  Talco, 
Mora  County,  derives  its  name  from  the  mica  deposits,  called  “talco”  by  the 
natives.  In  addition  to  the  mica  deposits  named,  there  are  prospects  north  of 
Ojo  Caliente,  in  Taos  County;  in  the  San  Andreas  Mountains;  at  Nambe,  in 
Santa  Fe  County;  in  the  Florida  Mountains  and  in  San  Miguel  County.2 

Mica  [has  been  found]  near  Nambe  in  the  Santa  Fe  Range.3 


1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  163,  1890. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  103-05,  1906. 

3  Ore  Deposits  of  N.  Mex.,  p.  163,  1910. 
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JVdpi'i,  of  obscure  etymology.  Clay,  of  reddish,  brownish,  or  yel¬ 
lowish  color,  the  chief  substance  used  in  pottery  making.  This 
substance  is  also  frequently  called  merely  wiyf  ‘earth’.  It  is 
found  at  [11:43],  Tamakqqe  [19:60],  and  [22:12]  south  of  Truchas 
[22:11].  Sometimes  merely pi’i  [10:16]  instead  of  rt&pi’i  is  used. 

JVulcu  probably  jasper  (of  obscure  etymology;  nu  unexplained;  leu 
‘stone’).  This  is  described  as  a  very  hard  stone  of  black  or  yel¬ 
low  color,  found  in  stream  beds  :  see  [22:13]. 

Ocher.  Bandelier 1  mentions  ocher  as  occurring  near  San  Felipe 
Pueblo.  The  Tewa  would  probably  call  the  mineral  ‘red  earth’ 
or  ‘yellow  earth’,  etc.,  according  to  its  color.  “At  San  Pedro 
[29:77],  Santa  Fe  County,  are  deposits  of  ocher  or  mineral  paint'’.2 

’ Ojilcu  ‘ice  stone’  Coji  ‘ice’;  leu  ‘stone’).  A  kind  of  white  stone 
said  to  be  used  for  whitewashing.  It  is  called  jaspe  in  Spanish. 

’  Oru  ‘  gold  ’•  «  Span.  oro).  The  Tewa  were  not  familiar  with  gold  in 
pre-Spanish  times.  Considerable  gold  is  mined  in  the  region 
south  of  the  Tewa  country. 

Plata  ‘silver’.  (<  Span,  plata).  The  Tewa  were  not  familiar  with 
silver  in  pre-Spanish  times. 

Pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’.  Applied  to  the  red  pigment  dug  at  [8:22]  north 
of  Taos  (the  Taos  call  it  p' ay  enema  ‘red’);  also  to  the  red 
paint  obtained  about  2  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe,  at  Pik'ondiwe  (p. 
351).  The  pi  from  north  of  Taos  is  sometimes  distinguished  as 
Pipopi  ‘Red  River  red’  ( Pipo ,  see  [8:19];  pi  ‘redness’  ‘red’). 

Poksenfu  (of  obscure  etymology)  ‘tar’  ‘bitumen’  ‘asphalt’  ‘black 
coal-like  shale’  ‘mica’.  This  material  is  said  to  be  found  east  of 
Petaca  [6:2]  and  at  Pok%nfPa’a  [25 :26]  back  of  Nambe  [23:1]. 
The  writer  has  not  seen  the  mineral.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used 
in  making  pottery.  Varieties  of  mica  and  pyrites  are  included 
under  this  name. 

Pofy,r)f  (of  obscure  etymology)  ‘black  sand’.  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  black  and  sparkling  line  sand  seen  on  water-washed  sand- 
surfaces  along  the  banks  or  islets  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  sand 
is  of  no  use. 

/Sabenqy f  ‘Apache  earth’  (Sate  ‘Apache  Indian’;  nenjf  ‘earth’). 
This  is  a  kind  of  yellow  clay  obtained  at  a  place  on  the  west  side 
of  Santa  Fe  Canyon,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Santa  Fe  city 
[29:5].  The  .) icarilla  Apache  get  much  of  it  there;  hence  the 
name.  This  clay  is  used  by  the  Tewa  for  making  cooking- 
vessels. 

8 'dywse  ‘sandstone’  (of  obscure  etymolog}q  not  to  be  confused  with 
saywiyf  ‘  zigzag’).  This  sandstone  is  found  at  man}-  places  in  the 
Tewa  country.  See  Buwalcu. 


1  Final  Report,  pt.  Il,  p.  20,  1892. 

2  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  Ill,  1906. 
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Sulphur.  No  Tewa  name  for  sulphur  has  been  discovered.  The 
Tewa  of  the  present  day  know  sulphur  under  its  Span,  name 
azufre. 

In  recent  years  New  Mexico  has  produced  some  commercial  sulphur,  a  mill 
having  been  erected  in  the  Jemez  Mountains,  Sandoval  County.  However,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  minerals  mined  in  the  Territory,  mainly  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  Coronado  having  made  use  of  sulphur  mined 
at  Jemez  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Lincoln  and  other 
counties  and  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Territory  the  gypsum  beds  con¬ 
tain  considerable  sulphur.1 


pwifse,  of  obscure  etymology.  A  kind  of  line  white  earth  which  is 
mixed  with  pottery  clay  (id  pi  i)  for  making  certain  kinds  of  ware. 
About  half  as  much  f  un, fse  as  clay  is  used.  It  is  found  at  [2:34], 
[2:35],  [18:6],  [23:56],  and  [24:28]. 

/V“,  of  obscure  etymology.  This  name  is  applied  to  reddish-black, 
soft,  shiny  rockwhichis  found  at  the  place  called  pun  iJcwaje  [25:24]. 
It  is  said  that  the  body  is  painted  with  this  for  the  Deer  dance. 

Tsybinyyf  ‘soft  earth’  ( tsgbi  ‘softness’  ‘soft’;  nayf  ‘earth’  ‘dirt’). 

Tema(fs%)iap'uywx,  of  obscure  etymology  ( Tema  Keresan;  Tsx  ‘white¬ 
ness’  ‘white’;  ta  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’;  pyywx  name  of  this  kind  of 
mineral).  This  substance  is  said  to  be  taken  from  a  place  near 
Pena  Blanca  [29 : 92]  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  said 
to  look  somewhat  greenish  when  dug  out.  It  is  mixed  with 
water  and  pottery  of  certain  sorts  is  washed  over  with  it  before 
firing.  It  acts  as  sizing.  See  tap'yywse. 

Tequesquite.  See  ’A,  as%,  page  579. 

Tetssy ,  of  obscure  etymology  (te  unexplained;  tssy  ‘whiteness’  ‘white’). 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  coarse  whitish  rock  found  at 
TefsseJcwaje  [23:49]  south  of  Nambe.  The  substance  is  not  used. 

T'y?-,  of  obscure  etymology.  A  whitish  substance  used  to  rub  on 
moccasins,  or  deerskins,  or  as  pottery  sizing.  It  is  found  at 
T' y?k' ondiwe  [25:19].  See  t  V-yf’z’b 

T'y'~pi,iH  ‘red  ty'™’’  (t'yv  a  kind  of  mineral,  see  above;  pi  ‘redness’ 


;red 


L  VH 


locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  variety 


of  fy™  is  said  to  be  found  at  T'y^pihviu  [16:24]. 

Tapfyywsy,  of  obscure  etymology  (ta  ‘dryness’  ‘dry’;  p  yywsy  unex¬ 
plained,  name  of  the  substance).  This  white,  friable  earth,  mixed 
with  water,  is  used  for  sizing  pottery.  It  is  obtained  a  short 
distance  east  of  Santa  Fe,  at  Tap1  uywegV ondiwe,  (p.  555).  Cf. 
tema(ts%)tap'yyw%. 

‘flaking-stone’  ‘flint’  ‘obsidian’,  natural  or  worked.  The  pro¬ 
nunciation  tsi'i  is  also  heard. 


Tsi 


1  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  105,  190G. 
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Tsiguwsenutsi  ‘lightning  flaking-stone’  ( tsiguwsenu  ‘lightning’;  tsi 
‘flaking-stone’).  This  name  may  be  applied  to  any  flake  of  flint¬ 
like  or  obsidian-like  stone,  this  kind  of  stone  having  been  produced 
by  lightning  striking  the  ground,  according  to  Tewa  belief. 

Tsip\nnu  ‘black  obsidian’  {tsi  ‘flaking-stone’;  pVQf  ‘blackness’ 
‘black’;  nu  unexplained).  This  name  is  not  used  so  much  as  the 
more  regularly  formed  tsi])  en(liH  ( tsi  ‘flaking-stone’; 
‘blackness’  ‘black’;  ’>iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
Flakes  or  nodules  of  black  obsidian  are  found  scattered  in  many 
places  in  the  Tewa  country,  but  in  no  place  in  large  deposits. 
The  substance  is  frequently  called  simply  tsi. 

TsitSc§’iH  ‘white  flaking-stone’  ‘white  flint’  ( tsi  ‘flaking-stone’;  tsse 
‘whiteness’  ‘white’;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
White  “flint”  is  picked  up  by  the  Tewa  at  various  places  in  pieces 
or  small  “lumps”. 

Tsiov  ts\ku  ‘basalt’  (^unexplained;  leu  ‘stone’).  The  name  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  basalt  or  similar  stone  in  any  form.  Basalt  mesas  are 
called  tsi  lavage,  etc.  ( tsi  ‘basalt’;  lavage  ‘mesa’).1 

Tssegilcu  ‘gypsum’  (ts%gi,  of  obscure  etymology,  apparent^  <  fsee 
‘whiteness’  ‘white’,  gi  unexplained;  leu  ‘stone’  ‘rock’).  This 
white  mineral  is  much  used  by  the  Tewa  for  whitewashing.  It 
is  burned,  crushed,  mixed  with  water  and  some  wheat  flour  (to 
make  it  adhere  better),  and  applied  to  the  walls  of  houses  or 
rooms  with  a  brush.  It  is  called  yeso  in  Spanish.  It  is  obtained 
at  Hutahuhi  [1:31],  [15:26],  [29:25],  [29:28],  [29:56].  See  also 
page  120.  “Gypsum  is  found  near  Lamy  [29:38]”. 2 

White  apatite.  “  Cia  [Sia]  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  on  white  apatite 
and  flesh-colored  feldspar”.3  The  Tewa  appear  to  have  no  name 
for  the  substances. 

1  For  an  account  of  deposits  of  basalt  in  New  Mexico,  see  Ore  Deposits  of  N.  Mex.,  pp.  44-46,  1910. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  163. 

a  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  20,  1892. 
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A-qo  (=Acoma) .  542 

Aqui  (=Pecos) .  474 

Aquia  (=Acoma) .  543 

Aquiu  (=Pecos) .  474 

Archuleta  (=Jemez  springs) ....  394 

Arkansas  River .  563 

Arnold  Ranch . 351 

Arroyo  Alamo  (Alamo  Creek) . . .  469 

Arroyo  Arvejon  (=Arvejon  Ar¬ 
royo) .  171 

Arroyo  Chamisos .  547 

Arroyo  Chupadero  (=Chupadero 

Arroyo) .  244 

Arroyo  Cile  (=Sile  Arroyo) .  446 

Arroyo  Comal .  119 

Arroyo  Comanche  (=Comanche 

Creek) .  160 

Arroyo  Cubre .  130 

Arroyo  de  Chilili  (=Chilili 

Arroyo) . .’ _  547 

Arroyo  de  Galisteo  (=Galisteo 

Creek) .  478 

Arroyo  de  la  Cieneguilla 

(=Cieneguilla  Arroyo) .  188 

Arroyo  de  la  Laguna  del  Ojo 
Hediondo  (=Stinking  Lake 

Creek) .  110 

Arroyo  de  la  Peralta  (=Peralta 

Arroyo) . - .  437 

Arroyo  de  la  Una  de  Gato 

(=Tunque  Arroyo) .  504 

Arroyo  de  la  Yuta .  556 

Arroyo  de  las  Barrancas .  268 

Arroyo  de  las  Corizes  (=Palo- 

duro  Arroyo) .  446 

Arroyo  de  las  Latas  (—Slat 

Arroyo) .  243,446 

Arroyo  de  las  Lemitas  (=Le- 
mita  Arroyo) .  169 
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Arroyo  de  las  Orejas  (=Tres 

Piedras  Arroyo) .  173 

Arroyo  de  las  Tres  Piedras 

(=Tres  Piedras  Arroyo) .  173 

Arroyo  de  los  Angeles .  485 

Arroyo  de  los  Corrales  (=Cor- 

ral  Arroyo) .  446 

Arroyo  de  los  Montes  (=Arroyo 

Hondo  Creek) .  176 

Arroyo  de  los  Valdeses .  452 

Arroyo  de  Miranda  (=Miranda 

Creek) .  186 

Arroyo  de  Nambe  (=Pojoaque 

Creek) .  301 

Arroyo  de  Pojoaque  (=Pojoa- 

que  Creek) .  301 

Arroyo  de  Ranchito  (=Ranchito 

Arroyo) .  250 

Arroyo  de  San  Cristobal  (=San 

Cristobal  Arroyo) .  485 

Arroyo  de  San  Pedro  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) .  504 

Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara .  246,  247 

A.rroyo  de  Santa  Clara  (=Santa 

Clara  Creek) .  234 

Arroyo  de  Tajique .  554 

Arroyo  deTaos  (=Pueblo  Creek?)  179 
Arroyo  de  Tunque  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) .  504 

Arroyo  del  Agua  Fria .  375 

Arroyo  del  Borrego  (=Borrego 

Arroyo) .  447 

Arroyo  del  Chorro .  489 

Arroyo  del  Infierno  (=Arroyo 

de  los  Angeles) .  485 

Arroyo  del  Pinavete .  244 

Arroyo  del  Potrillo  (=Colt  Ar¬ 
royo)  .  284 

Arroyo  del  Tejon  (=Tejon  Ar¬ 
royo)  .  510 

Arroyo  del  Tuerto  (=Tuerto 

Arroyo) .  508 

Arroyo  del  Tunque  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) .  504 

Arroyo  Galisteo  (=Galisteo 

Creek) .  478 

Arroyo  Hondo .  188,  404,  466 

Arroyo  Hondo  Arroyo  (=  Ar¬ 
royo  Hondo) .  188 

Arroyo  Hondo  Canyon .  176 

Arroyo  Hondo  Creek .  176 

Arroyo  Hondo  settlement .  177 

Arroyo  Jara  (=Jara  Arroyo) .  488 
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Arroyo  Madera  (=Madera  Ar¬ 
royo)  .  130 

Arroyo  Miguel .  338 

Arroyo  Miranda  (=Miranda 

Creek) .  186 

Arroyo  Oso  (=Oso  Creek) .  447 

Arroyo  Palacio .  151 

Arroyo  Paloduro  (=Paloduro 

Arroyo) .  446 

Arroyo  Peralta  (=Peralta  Ar¬ 
royo) .  437 

Arroyo  San  Pedro  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) .  504 

Arroyo  Seco .  291 

Arroyo  Seco  (= Arroyo  Seco 

Creek) .  178 

Arroyo  Seco  (=Seco  Arroyo). .  .  258 

Arroyo  Seco  (=Seco  town) .  178 

Arroyo  Seco  Arroyo  (=Seco 

Arroyo) .  258 

Arroyo  Seco  Creek .  178 

Arroyo  Seco  town  (=Seco  town).  178 

Arroyo  Sile  (=Sile  Arroyo).  . . .  446 

Arroyo  Silvestre .  119 

Arroyo  Tejon  (=Tejon  Arroyo)..  510 

Arroyo  Tinaja .  120 

Arroyo  Tres  Piedras  (=Tres 

Piedras  Arroyo) .  173 

Arroyo  Tunque  (=Tunque  Ar¬ 
royo)  .  504 

Arroyo  Una  de  Gato  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) .  504 

Arroyo  Vallecito  (=Vallecito 

Creek) .  158 

Arvejon  Arroyo .  171 

Asht-ia-la-qua  (=Astialakwa)  . . .  396 

Asht-yalaqua  (=Astialakw&) _  397 

Asht-ya-laqua  (=Astialakw&) _  396 

Ash-tyal-a-qua  (==Astialakwa).  396-397 
Asserradero  de  Capulin  (=Cap- 

ulin  sawmill) .  116 

Astialakwa .  397 

Asumpcion  (  =  Sandia) .  527 

Asuncion  (=Sia) .  519 

Atalaya  Mountain .  350 

AteyalA-keokva  (=Astialakw&).  396 

Ateyala-keokva  (=Astialakwd) .  396 

Atlachaco  (=Acoma) .  543 

Aztec  mineral  springs .  351 

Bajada .  471 

Bajada  de  la  Cebolla  (=Cebolla 
spring) .  177 
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Bajada  height .  470 

Bajada  settlement .  470 

Bakaman  (=Buckman) .  325 

Barman  (=Buckman) .  325 

Bald  Hill . 4 .  427 

Bald  Mountain .  125 

Bald  Mountain  (=Mount  Re¬ 
dondo) .  391 

B.aldy  (=Baldy  Peak) .  347 

Baldy  Mountain  (Bald  Moun¬ 
tain)  .  125 

Baldy  Peak .  347 

Ballejos  spring .  202 

Banco  del  Burro .  269 

Barranca  Blanca .  438 

Barranca  station .  188 

Barrancas  de  los  Ballejos 

(=Ballejos  spring) .  202 

Barranco  Blanco  (=Barranca  — 

Blanca) .  438 

Batokva  (=Patoqua) .  397 

Bato-kva  (=Patoqua) .  397 

Beach  Mesa  (=Black  Mesa) .  293 

Beach  Mountain  (=Black  Mesa) .  293 

Bear  Mountains .  196 

Bear  spring  (=Fort  Wingate) .. .  561 

BeeldIl  Dasenil  (= Albu¬ 
querque)  .  530 

Bernalillo  settlement .  521 

Bierai  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  539 

Bieride  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  539 

Biernin  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  539 

Black  Mesa .  293,295,443 

Black  Mesa  (=Black Mountain).  126 

Black  Mesa  (=Canoe  Mesa) .  224 

Black  Mesa  (=San  Felipe  Mesa) .  496 

Black  Mesa  near  San  Juan 

(=Canoe  Mesa) .  224 

Black  Mesa  op  San  Ildefonso 

(=Black  Mesa) . ; .  293 

Black  Mountain .  126 

Black  Mountains .  131 

Bland  Canyon .  435 

Bland  settlement .  435 

Boca  del  Canon  del  Embudo 

(=Embudo  Canyon  mouth) .  189 

Bonanza  settlement .  469 

Boom,  The .  441 

Borrego  Arroyo .  447 

Borrego  Creek .  495 

Bosque .  200 

Boulder  Lake .  108,109 

Bove  (=San  Ildefonso) .  305 
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Braba  (=Taos) .  183 

Brada  (=Taos) .  183 

Brady .  197 

Buckman . 325 

Buckman  Arroyo .  101,326 

Buckman  Mesa .  323 

Buena  Vista  Arroyo .  169 

Buey  Canyon .  281 

Bul-itz-e-qua .  405 

Bush  Canyon .  287 

Caatri .  405 

Cabezon  settlement .  546 

Cabresto  Canyon .  175 

Cachichi  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Cachiti  (=Cochiti) .  440 

Caida  de  Agua  de  Nambe 

(=Nambe  Falls) .  346 

Caja  (=White  Rock  Canyon)...  102 
Caja  del  Rio  (=White  Rock  Can¬ 
yon)  .  102 

Caja  del  Rio  Grande  (= White 

Rock  Canyon) .  102 

Caja  del  Rio  ruin .  429 

Cajon  (= White  Rock  Canyon). .  .  102 

Cajon  del  Rio  Grande  Canon 

(=  White  Rock  Canyon) .  102 

Caliente  station .  174 

Calisteo  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin) .  482 

Calixteo  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Calixto  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Callamongue .  333 

Canada  (=La  Canada  settlement).  434 

Canada  Ancha .  547 

Canada  ANCHA(=Ancho  Canyon).  287 

Canada  Bland  (=Bland  Canyon).  435 

Canada  Comanche  (=Comanche 

Creek) .  160 

Canada  de  Cochiti  (=Coehiti 

Canyon) . , .  430 

Canada  de  Cochiti  (=La  Canada 

settlement) .  434 

Canada  de  Cochiti  settlement 

(=La  Canada  settlement) .  434 

Canada  de  Jemez  (=Jemez 

Creek) .  399 

Canada  de  la  Buena  Vista 

(=Buena  Vista  Arroyo) .  169 

Canada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada 

(=Painted  Cave  Canyon) .  422 

Canada  de  la  Peralta  (=Peralta 

Arroyo) .  437 

Canada  de  la  Questa  Colorada 

(=Painted  Cave  Canyon) .  422 
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Canada  de  las  Casas  (=Cochiti 

Canyon) .  430 

Canada  de  las  Contrayerbas 

(=Contrayerba  Arroyo) .  262 

Canada  de  las  Marias  (=Las 

Marias  Arroyo) .  261 

Canada  de  las  Sandias  (=San- 

dia  Canyon) .  279 

Canada  de  los  Alamos  (=  Alamo 

Canyon) .  270 

Canada  de  los  Comanches  ^Co¬ 
manche  Creek) .  160 

Canada  de  los  Valles  (=Otowi 

Canyon) .  271 

Canada  de  Santa  Cruz  (=Santa 

Cruz  Creek) .  251 

Canada  Honda  (=Hondo  Can¬ 
yon)  .  415 

Canada  Larga .  552 

Canada  Madera  (=Madera  Ar¬ 
royo)  .  130 

Canada  Quemada  (=Quemad6 

Canyon) .  436 

Canadian  River .  84,  561 

Qandia  (  =  Sandia) .  526 

Cangelon  (=E1  Cangelon) .  515 

Cangillon  (=Lower  Cangilon  set¬ 
tlement)  .  118 

Cangilon .  351 

Cangilon  Creek .  118 

Cangilon  el  Rito  Abajo  (=Lower 

Cangilon  settlement) .  118 

Cangilon  el  Rito  Arriba  ^Up¬ 
per  Cangilon  settlement) .  118 

Cangilon  Mountain .  118 

Canjilon  (=Lower  Cangilon  set¬ 
tlement)  .  118 

Canoa  (=Brady) .  197 

Canoa  (=Brady) .  197 

Canoa  Mesa  (=Canoe  Mesa) .  224 

Canoe  Mesa .  101,  224 

Canon  Ancho  (=Ancho  Canyon).  287 
Canon  Apache  (=Apache  Canyon)  479 
Canon  Blanco  (= White  Rock 

Canyon) .  102,103 

Canon  Cabresto  (= Cabresto  Can¬ 
yon) .  175 

Canon  Capulin  (=Painted  Cave 

Canyon) .  422 

Canon  Chupadero  (=Chupadero 

Canyon) .  244 

Canon  de  Cochiti  (=Cochiti  Can¬ 
yon)  .  430 
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Canon  de  Guadalupe  (=Guada- 

lupe  Canyon) . 

Canon  de  Guaje  (=Guaje  Can¬ 
yon)  . 

Canon  de  Jose  Sanchez  (=Jose 

Sanchez  Canyon) . 

Canon  de  la  Angostura  (=  An¬ 
gostura  Canyon) . 

Canon  de  la  Bolsa  (  =  Ka-ma 

Chinaya) . 

Canon  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada 

(=Painted  Cave  Canyon) . 

Canon  de  la  Cueva  Pintada 

(=Painted  Cave  Canyon) . 

Canon  de  la  Pena  Blanca 

(= White  Rock  Canyon) . 

Canon  de  las  Casas  (=Cochiti 

Canyon) . 

Canon  de  los  Apaches  (=Apache 

Canyon) . 

Canon  de  los  Frijoles  (=Frijoles 

Canyon) . 

Canon  de  los  Guajes  (=Guaje 

Canyon) . 

Canon  de  San  Antonio  (=San 

Antonio  Creek) . 

Canon  de  San  Diego  (=San  Diego 

Canyon) . 

Canon  de  Santa  Clara  (=Santa 

Clara  Creek) . 

Canon  de  Taos  (=Fernandez  Can¬ 
yon)  . 

Canon  del  Alamo  (=  Alamo  Can¬ 
yon)  . 

Canon  del  Arroyo  Hondo  (=Ar- 

royo  Hondo  Canyon) . 

Canon  del  Buey  (=Buey  Canyon) 
Canon  del  Capulin  (=Painted 

Cave  Canyon) . 

Canon  del  Coye  (=Coye  Canyon) 
Canon  del  Diezmo  (=Water  Can¬ 
yon)  . 

Canon  del  Embudo  (=Embudo 

Canyon) . * _ 

Canon  del  Ko-ye  (=Coye  Can¬ 
yon) . 

Canon  del  Medio  (=Medio  Can¬ 
yon)  . 

Canon  del  Mediodia  (=Mediodia 

Canyon) . 

Canon  del  Norte  (= White  Rock 
Canyon) . 
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Canon  del  Pajarito  (=Pajarito 

Canyon) .  281 

Canon  del  Rio  Grande  (= White 

Rock  Canyon) .  102 

Canon  del  Rito .  413 

Canon  Embudo  (=Embudo  Can¬ 
yon)  . ! .  187 

Canon  en  el  Medio  (==Medio 

Canyon) .  429 

Canon  Fernandez  (=Fernandez 

Canyon) .  185 

Canon  Fernandez  de  Taos 

(=Fernandez  Canyon) .  185 

Canon  Grande  del  Rio  Colo¬ 
rado  (=Grand  Canyon  of  Colo¬ 
rado  River) .  564 

Canon  Guaje  (=Guaje Canyon)..  266 
Canon  Hondo  (=Hondo  Canyon).  415 
Canon  Largo  (=Largo  Canyon)..  114 
CANONPERALTA(=PeraltaArroyo) .  437 

Canon  Quemado  (=Quemado 

Canyon) .  436 

Canon  settlement .  398 

Canoncito  settlement .  485 

Canones  Creek .  121 

Canyon  de  los  Alamos  (= Alamo 

Canyon) .  270 

Capilla  de  Santa  Rosa  (=Santa 

Rosa  Chapel) .  130 

Capilla  Vieja  (=01d  Chapel)....  239 

Capirote  Hill .  127 

Capo  (=Santa  Clara) .  241 

Ca-po  (  =  Santa  Clara) .  241 

Capoo  (  =  Santa  Clara) .  241 

Capulin  Canyon  (=Painted  Cave 

Canyon) .  422 

Capulin  Creek . 116 

Capulin  Mesa .  424 

Capulin  Mountain .  116 

Capulin  region .  116 

Capulin  sawmill .  116 

Casita .  145 

Casita  Vieja  (=01d  Casita) .  145 

Castixes  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Catriti  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Catroo  (=Caatri) .  405 

Caypa  (=Santa  Clara) .  242 

Cebolla .  114 

Cebolla  Creek .  113,128 

Cebolla  spring .  177 

Cebollas  Creek .  176 

Cebollita  (=Amoxunqua) .  396 
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390 

266 

429 

265 

454 

422 

422 

102 

430 

479 

410 

266 

392 

393 

234 

185 

414 

176 

281 

422 

436 

286 

187 

436 

429 

431 

102 
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Cebollo  Creek . 

Ceca  (=Leeca) . 

Cerrillos  Hills . 

Cerrillos  settlement . 

Cerrito  de  la  Cruz  (=Cruz 

Mountain) . 

Cerrito  de  la  Junta . 

Cerrito  Malpais  (=Malpais 

Mesa) . 

Cerrito  Negro  (=Black  Moun¬ 
tain)  . . . 

Cerritos  de  las  Tusas  (=Tusas 

Mountains) . 

Cerro  Abiquiu  (=Abiquiu  Moun¬ 
tain)  . 

Cerro  Abiquiu  (=Black  Moun¬ 
tains)  . 

Cerro  Atalaya  (=Atalaya  Moun¬ 
tain)  . 

Cerro  Capulin . 

Cerro  Chaco . . . . 

Cerro  Colorado . 

Cerro  Colorado  (=Red  Hill)... 
Cerro  de  la  Atalaya  (= Atalaya 

Mountain) . 

Cerro  de  la  Jara  (=Mount  Re¬ 
dondo) . 

Cerro  de  la  Laguna  (=Lake 

Peak) . 

Cerro  de  los  Brazos  (=Los  Bra¬ 
zos  Peak(s)) . 

Cerro  de  los  Burros  (=Black 

Mountains) . 

Cerro  de  los  Taoses  (=Los 

Taoses  Mountain) . 

Cerro  de  San  Antonio  (=San 

Antonio  Mountain) . 

Cerro  de  Taos  (=Taos  Peak)... 

Cerro  del  Cuballe . 

Cerro  del  Lobo  (=Lobo  Moun¬ 
tain)  . 

C?  del  Lobo  (=Lobo  Mountain). . 
Cerro  del  Pueblo  (=Pueblo 

Peak) . 

Cerro  del  Zacate  Blanco 

(=Baldy  Peak) . 

Cerro  Jara  (=Mount  Redondo).. 

Cerro  Jicarilla . 

Cerro  Jicarita  (=Jicarita  Moun¬ 
tain)  . 

Cerro  Jicaro  (=  Jicarita  Moun¬ 
tain)  . 
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Cerro  Lobo  (=Lobo  Mountain). .  537 

Cerro  Montuoso  (=Montuoso 

Mountain) .  174 . 

Cerro  Negro  (=Black  Mountain)  126 

Cerro  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo  Cali- 

ente  Mountain) .  161 

Cerro  Orejas  (=Orejas  Moun¬ 
tain) .  177 

Cerro  Pedernal  (=Pedernal 

Mountain) .  122 

Cerro  Pelado .  407 

Cerro  Pelado  (=Bald  Hill) .  427 

Cerro  Pelado  (=Bald  Mountain)  125 

Cerro  Pelado  (=Baldy  Peak).. .  347 

Cerro  Pelado  (—Mount  Re¬ 
dondo) .  391 

Cerro  Redondo  (=Mount  Re¬ 
dondo)  .  391 

Cerro  Roman  (=Roman  Moun¬ 
tain) .  128 

Cerro  San  Cristobal  (=San 

Cristobal  Mountain) .  174 

Cerro  Tequesquite  (=Black 

Mountains) .  131 

Cerros  de  las  Gallinas  (=Gal- 

linas  Mountains) .  114 

Cerros  del  Rito  (=E1  Rito  Moun¬ 
tains)  .  141 

Chama .  148 

Chama River.  84,  94,  99, 100, 101, 107, 114 

Chamita .  148 

Chamita  (=San  Juan) .  215 

Chamita  (=Yuqueyunque) .  227 

Chamita  region .  223 

Chamita  settlement . i .  228 

Chamizal  Creek .  191 

Chamizal  settlement .  190 

Chapero  (=Kan-a  Tshat-shyu) . . .  414 

Chata  Mesa  (=Capulin  Mesa)....  424 

Chawari  (=Tsawarii) .  254 

Che  (=Pueblo  de  She) .  489 

Chea  (=Sia) .  518 

Chia  (=Sia) .  517 

Chichilli  (=Chilili) .  531 

Chichiti  (=Chilili) .  531 

Chichuich  (=Pecos) .  476 

Chili  (=Chilili) .  531 

Chili  (=Chilill) .  531 

Chili  settlement .  154 

Chilile  (=Chilili) .  531 

Chilili  (=Chilili) .  531 

Chilili .  531 
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391 

406 

492 

492 

127 

347 

126 

126 

172 

123 

131 

350 

116 

427 

405 

458 

350 

392 

348 

111 

131 

174 

560 

184 

343 

537' 

537 

178 

347 

392 

339 

339 
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Chilili  (=Chilili  settlement) .  546 

Chil-i-li  (=Chilili) .  531 

Chilili  Arroyo .  547 

Chilili  settlement .  546 

Chilily  (=Chilili) .  531 

Chimal .  548 

Chimayo  (=Chimayo  settlement) .  341 

Chimayo  settlement .  341 

Chin-a  Ka-na  Tze-shu-ma  (=Caja 

del  Rio) .  428 

CiiPpia  (=Sandia  Mountain) .  513 

Chipiinuinge .  121 

Chipiwi .  236 

Chiquero .  270 

Chititi  (= Chilili) .  531 

ChIwhetha  (=Isleta) .  528 

Chochite  (=Cochiti)  . .  439 

Chochiti  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Christobal  (=San  Cristobal). . .  .  486 

Christo val  (=San  Cristobal) .  486 

Chupadero  Arroyo .  244 

Chupadero  Canyon .  244 

Chupadero  Creek . • .  244,364 

Chupaderos .  347 

Chusca  Valley .  571 

Cia  (=Sia) .  517 

Ci-bo-be .  568 

Cice  (==Sia) .  51S 

Cicoua  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cicui  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cicuic  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cicuica  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cicuich  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cicuick  (= Pecos): .  476 

Cicuie  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cicuio  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cicuiq  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cicuique  (=Pecos) .  473,475 

Cicuya  (= Pecos) .  476 

Cicuyan  Indians  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cicuye  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cicuye  (=Pecos) .  473,474,476 

Cicuyo  (=Pecos) .  476 

Cienega . . .  467,468 

Cienega  Creek  (=Arroyo  Hondo)  466 
Cienega  de  la  Cueva  (=La  Cueva 

Marsh) .  167 

Cienega  settlement .  468 

Cieneguilla .  188 

ClENEGUILLA  ArROYO .  188 

Cieneguilla  Mesa .  571 

Cieneguilla  Mountains .  571 

Cieneguilla  settlement .  467 
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Cile  (=Sile) .  446 

Cilla  (=Sia) .  518 

Cimarron  settlement .  569 

Ciquique  (= Pecos) .  476 

Circuic  (=Pecos) .  476 

Ciya  (=Sia) .  518 

Cla  (=Sia) .  518 

Cocheli  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cocheti  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cocheto  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cochilis  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cochit  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cochite  (= Cochiti) .  439 

Cochitemi  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Co-chi-te-mP  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cochitenos  (=Cocliiti) .  440 

Cochiteumi  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cochiti .  439,440 

Cochiti  (= Cochiti) .  440 

Cochiti  Canada  (=Cochiti  Can¬ 
yon)  .  430 

Cochiti  Canyon . ) .  430 

Cocihti  Mountains .  409 

Cochiti  Viejo  (=01d  Cochiti). . . .  432 

Cochitinos  (=Coehiti) .  439 

Cochito  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cochitti  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cochity  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cocluti  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Coco  (=Acoma) .  543 

Colorado  River .  564 

Colorado  River  (=Red  River). .  174 

Colt  Arroyo .  284 

Comanche  Creek .  160 

Comanche  station .  189 

COMITRE .  495 

Contra yerba  arroyo .  262 

Coofer  (=Puaray) .  524 

Coofert  (=Puaray) .  524 

Coquite  (=Pecos) .  476 

Corral  Arroyo .  446 

Corral  de  Piedra .  232 

Corral  of  the  Soldiers .  202 

Corral  de  los  Soldados  (=Cor- 

ral  of  the  Soldiers) .  202 

Cordova .  186 

Costilla  Creek .  559 

Costilla  Mountains .  559 

Costilla  settlement .  559 

Corrales .  548 

Cotchita  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cotchiti  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Coyamanque  (.=Cuyamunque) . . .  333 
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Coye  Canyon .  436 

Coyote .  100 

Coyote  Creek .  99, 117, 128 

Coyote  settlement  and  region  .  117 

Creston .  275 

Creston  de  Tesuque  (=Tesuque 

divide) .  465 

Cristone .  114 

Cristone  Pueblo  ruin . .*..  115 

Cruz  Mountain .  127 

Crystal  Lakes .  351 

Cua-ka  (=San  Marcos) .  551 

Cuame  (=Sia) .  518 

Cuapa . . .  435 

Cua  P’Hoge  (=Santa  Fe) .  460 

Cuarteles .  260 

Cubero .  456 

Cuchili  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Cuchilla . .  155,198 

Cuchilla  de  Piedra  Height.  . . .  267 

Cuchin  (=Cochiti) .  439 

CuESTA  CoLORADA  CANYON 

(= Painted  Cave  Canyon) .  422 

Cueva  Pintada  (= Painted  Cave).  423 

Cuivira  (=Quivira) .  565 

Culebra  Creek .  559 

Culebra  Mountains .  559 

Culebra  settlement .  559 

Cuma  (  =  Red  Hill) .  459 

Cundayo  Creek  (=Medio  Creek).  377 

Cundayo  settlement .  378 

Cuunsiora  (=Giusewa) .  393 

Cuya  Mangue  (=Cuyamunque)..  333 

Cuyamanque  (=Cuyamunque) .. .  333 

Cuyammique  (=Cuyamunque) _  333 

Cuyamonge  (=Cuyamunque).  .. .  333 

Cuya-mun-ge  (=Cuyamunque).. .  333 

Cuyamungue  (=Cuyamunque).. .  333 

Cu-ya-mun-gue  (=Cuyamunque).  333 

Cuyamunque .  333 

Cuybira  (=Quivira) .  565 

Cuyo,  Monque  (=Cuyamunque).  333 

Cu-za-ya  (=Tajique) .  533 

Cycuyo  (= Pecos) .  476 

Deis  (  =  Sandia) .  527 

Devil  Canyon  (= White  Rock 

Canyon) .  102 

Dirty  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek).. .  117 

Dixon  settlement .  190 

Djemez  (=Jemez) .  402 

DjFwa  (==  Santo  Domingo) .  449 

Dog  Lake .  537 

Dog  Lake  spring .  548 
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Dolores .  548 

Dolores  (=Sandia) .  527 

Domingo  (  =  Santo  Domingo) .  449 

Domingo  settlement .  452,495 

Duende  settlement.  . . . : .  229 

Dulce  settlement .  559 

Dyap-i-ge .  548 

DyF-wa  (=Santo  Domingo) .  448 

El  Cangelon .  515 

El  Capirote  (=Capirote  Hill). . . .  127 

El  Macho  settlement .  350 

El  Paso .  559 

El  Paso  del  Norte  (=E1  Paso). .  559 

El  Pueblo  Quemado  (=Bajada).  471 

El  Puente  (=Mariana) .  133 

El  Rito .  142,  353 

El  Rito  (=E1  Rito  settlement).. .  143 

El  Rito  Creek .  142 

El  Rito  Colorado  (=E1  Rito  set¬ 
tlement)  .  143 

El  Rito  Colorado  Creek  (=E1 

Rito  Creek) .  142 

El  Rito  Mountains .  141 

El  Rito  Plain .  143 

El  Rito  settlement .  143 

El  Tuerto  (=Tuerto) .  549 

El  Tunque  (=Tunque) .  511 

Elizabethtown .  176 

Elk  Mountain .  352 

El-ke-aF  (=Sia) .  517 

Elrito  Creek  (=E1  Rito  Creek). .  142 

Elrito  Plain  (=E1  Rito  Plain).  .  143 

Elrito  settlement  (=E1  Rito 

settlement) .  143 

Embudo  (=Dixon  settlement). . . .  190 

Embudo  Canyon .  187 

Embudo  Canyon  mouth .  189 

Embudo  Creek .  190 

Embudo  station .  189 

Embudo  Viejo  (=Dixon  settle¬ 
ment) .  190 

Emeaes  (=Jemez) .  403 

Emeges  (=Jemez) .  402 

Emenes  (=Jemez) .  403 

Emes  (=Jemez) .  402 

Emexes  (=Jemez) .  402 

Emmes  (=Jemez) .  402 

Enchanted  Mesa .  545 

Escondido .  378. 

Escondillo .  378 

Escuela  Normal  (=Spanish- 
American  Normal  School) .  143 
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Espanola .  232 

Espanola .  101 

Espanola  (=Espanola) .  232 

Espanola  Valley .  101 

Espiritu  Santo  Lake  (=Spirit 

Lake) .  356 

Estaca  settlement .  205 

Estacion  Rio  Grande  (=Rio 

Grande  station) .  322 

ESTANCIA  SETTLEMENT..  .  . .  535 

Euimes  (=Jemez) .  403 

Fe-jiu  (=Abiquiu) .  135 

Fe-jyu  (=Abiquiu) .  137 

Fernandez  (=Taos) .  185 

Fernandez  Canyon .  185 

Fernandez  Creek .  185 

Fernandez  de  Taos  (=Taos). .  .  185 

Fernandez  de  Taos  Canyon 

(=Fernandez  Canyon) .  185 

Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek 

(=Fernandez  Creek) .  185 

Fe-se-re .  152 

Flaking-stone  Mountain  ... _  94 

Fort  Wingate .  561 

Francisco  Ranches  (=Ranchos 

de  Taos) .  186 

Francisco  Ranchos  (  =  Ranchos 

de  Taos) .  186 

Frijoles  Canyon .  410 

Frijoles  Canyon  Waterfall...  .  412 

Frijoles  Creek .  186 

Frijolito .  413 

Galiste  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin)  .  482 

Galisteo .  482,483,484,485 

Galisteo  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Galisteo  Greek .  478 

Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin .  481,  482 

Galisteo  settlement..'. .  485 

Gallinas .  100 

Gallinas  Bad  Lands  (=Gallinas 

Mountains) .  114 

Gallinas  Creek .  115,  559 

Gallinas  Mountains .  114 

Gallinas  settlement .  115 

Gallinas,  The  (=Gallinas  Creek).  115 

Gallinero .  371 

Gallisteo  (= Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin)  482 

Gavilan  settlement .  168 

Ge-e-way  (  =  Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Ge-e-we  (=Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Gemes  (=Jemez) .  402 

Gemex  (=Jemez) .  402 
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Gemez  (=Jemez) .  402 

Gigantes  (=Buckman  Mesa) .  323 

Gin-se-ua  (=Giusewa) .  393 

Gi-pu-i  (=Gi-pu-y) .  452 

Gi-pu-y .  452 

Gi-pu-y  Pueblo  ruin . -  495 

Giusewa .  393 

Gleta  (=Isleta) .  529 

Glisteo  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Glorieta  Canyon .  479 

Glorieta  settlement .  479 

Golden  Arroyo  (=Tuerto  Ar¬ 
royo) .  508 

Golden  Mountains .  506 

Golden  settlement .  507 

Gomez  (=Jemez) .  402 

Government  Irrigation  Dam...  466 

Gran  Quivira  (=Quivira) .  565,  566 

Gran  Quivra  (= Quivira) .  566 

Grand  Canyon  op  Colorado 

River .  564 

Grand  Quavira  (=Quivira) .  566 

Grand  Quivira  (=Quivira) .  566 

Grande  Valley .  276 

Grass  Mountain .  352 

Guache  settlement .  231 

Guachepanque .  233 

Guadelupe  Canyon .  390 

Guaje  Arroyo .  276 

Guaje  Canyon .  266 

Guaje  Creek . 101 

Guaje s  (=Guaje  Canyon) .  266 

Gualpi  (=Walpi) .  570 

Guatitruti .  405 

Guayoguia .  405 

Guin-se-ua  (=Giusewa) .  393 

Guipana  (=Kipana) .  550 

Guipui .  452 

Gui-pu-y  (=Gi-pu-y) .  452 

Haatse  (=Ha-a-tze) .  426 

Haatse  (=Ha-a-tze) .  426 

Haatse  (=Ha-a-tze) .  426 

Ha-a-tze .  425, 426 

Ha-atze  (=Ha-a-tze) .  426 

Hab-koo-kee-ah  (=Acoma) .  544 

Hacu  (=Acoma) .  544 

Hacuqua  (=Acoma) .  544 

Ha-cu-quin  (=Acoma) .  544 

Hacus  (=Acoma) . • .  543 

Hae-mish  (=Jemez) .  401 

Hah-koo-kee-ah  (=Acoma) .  544 

HaFbata  (=Santa  Clara) .  241 
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Haiba'yu  (= Santa  Clara) .  241 

Haiphaha  (  =  Santa  Clara) .  241 

Hak-koo-kee-ah  (=Acoma).  ....  544 

Hak’o‘ni  (=Aeoma) .  544 

Ha-ku  (=Aeoma) .  544 

Ha-ktj  Kue  (=Aooma) .  544 

Ha-kus  (=Acoma) .  544 

Ham-a-qua .  396 

Ha-mish  (=Jemez) .  401 

Han-a-kwa  (=Ham-a-qua) .  396 

Ha-nat  Kot-yi-ti  (=Potrero 

Viejo) .  431 

HanichjnA  (=Isleta) .  528 

Hano .  37 

Hano  (=Tewa) .  570 

Haqoni  (=Acoma) .  544 

Ha  -  WAW  -  WAH  -  LAH  -  TOO  -  WAW 

(=Jemez) .  401 

He'-mai  (=  Jemez) . 400 

Hejiema  (=Jemez) . 400 

Hemeos  (=Jemez) .  402 

Hemes  (=Jemez) .  402,403 

Hemes  (=  Jemez) .  402 

Hemeshitse  (=Jemez) .  401 

Hf/-me-shu-tsa  (=Jemez) .  401 

Hemez  (=Jemez) .  402 

He/mi  (=Jemez) .  401 

He-mi-ma'  (=Jemez) .  400 

IIemishitz  (=Jemez) .  401 

Henex  (=Jemez) .  402 

Hermes  (=Jemez) . 403 

Hernes  (=Jemez). .  403 

Hev-wa’ (=Jemez) .  401 

Hiem-ai  (=Jemez) .  400 

Hiokuo'k  (=Pecos) .  473 

Hishi  (=Pueblo  Largo) .  490 

Hish-i  (=Pueblo  Largo) .  490 

Hobart .  292 

Hobart’s  ranch .  292 

Hoiuri  (=Houiri) .  162 

Homayo .  161 

Ho-mayo  (=Homayo) .  161 

Honaupabi  (=Fort  Wingate). . .  .  561 

Hondo  Arroyo  (= Arroyo 

Hondo) .  188 

Hondo  Canyon .  415 

Hopi .  561 

Horse  Canyon  (=Cochiti  Canyon)  430 

Horse  Lake .  108 

Houiri . 162 

Ho-ui-ri  (=IIouiri) .  162 

Hoya  Apache .  471 

Hoya  de  la  Piedra  Parada .  495 
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Hoya  del  Apache  (=Hoya 

Apache).... .  471 

Huash-pa  Tzen-a .  453,  549 

Huerfano  (=Black  Mesa) .  294 

Hweroi  (  =  Santa  Ana) .  520 

Hyo-qua-hoon  (=Pecos) .  473 

Iacona  (=Jacona) .  330 

Ihamba  (=I’ha-mba) .  310 

I’ha-mba .  310 

Ildefonso .  312 

Ildefonso  (=San  Ildefonso) .  305 

Ildefonzo  (=Ildefonso) .  312 

Ilet  (=Isleta) .  529 

Ipera  (  =  San  L&zaro) .  491 

I-pe-re  (  =  San  Lazaro) .  491 

Iron  springs .  549 

Iseta  (  =  Isleta) .  529 

Isht-ua  Yen-e .  453,  549 

Islella  (  —  Isleta) .  529 

ISLETA .  529 

Isletabuh  (=Isleta) .  529 

Isi^etans  (=Isleta) .  529 

Isletenos  (=Isleta) .  529 

Isletta  (=Isleta) . .  529' 

Isoletta  (  =  Isleta) .  529 

Jacoma  (=Jacona) .  330 

Jacona .  330 

Jacona  settlement .  330 

Jaconita  settlement .  330 

James  (=Jemez) .  402 

Jamez  (=Jemez) .  402 

Jano  (=Tewa) .  570 

Jaos  (=Taos) .  102 

Jara  Arroyo .  488 

Jara  Creek . i .  405 

Jara  Mountain  (=Mount  Re¬ 
dondo) .  391 

Jemas  (=Jemez) .  402 

Jemes  (=Jemez) .  402,403 

Jemesi  (=Jemez) .  400 

Jemex  (=Jemez) .  403 

Jemez .  402 

Jemez  Chain .  102 

Jemez  Creek .  399 

Jemez  Mountains .  105 

Jemez  springs .  394 

Jemmes  (=Jemez) .  403 

Jemos  (=Jemez) .  403 

Jenies  (==Jemez) .  402 

Jermz  (=Jemez) .  403 

Jeures  (=  Jemez) .  403 
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Jicarilla  Peak  (=Jicarita  Moun¬ 


tain)  .  339 

J icarita  Mountain .  339 

Jicarita  Peak  (=Jicarita  Moun¬ 
tain)  .  339 

J icarrill a  Peak .  341 

Jicarrita  (=Jicarita  Mountain). ..  339 

Jimena  (=Galiateo  Pueblo  ruin). .  482 

John  Dunn’s  Bridge .  176 

John  Dunn’s  sulphur  spring...  177 

Jose  Sanchez  Canyon .  429 

Joseph’s  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo 

Caliente  hot  springs) .  164 

Jo-so-ge  (=Abiquiu) .  136 

Jsleta  (=Isleta) .  529 

Juan  Quivira  (=Quivira) .  566 

Juke-yunque  (=Yuqueyunque).  227 

Jumez  (=Jemez) .  403 

Junetre  (=Tajique) .  533 

Junta  Creek .  196 

Jyuo-tyu-te  Oj-ke  (=San  Juan)..  212 

Kaapo  (=Tuerto) .  549 

Kacht’ya  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Kah-po  (= Santa  Clara) .  241 

Ka-hua-i-ko  (=Laguna  Pueblo). .  540 

Kaiipa  (= Santa  Clara) .  242 

Kai'p’a  (=Santa  Clara) .  242 

Kai  waika  (=Laguna  Pueblo)....  540 

Kaj-kai  (= San  Juan) .  212 

Kaket’hoa .  195 

Ka-lis-cha  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Kalistcha  (= San  Felipe) .  499 

Ka-ma  Chinaya .  454 

Kan-a  Tshat-shyu .  414 

Kan-Ayko  (=Laguna  Pueblo) _  540 

Kap-ho  (= Santa  Clara) .  241 

Kapo  . .  150 

Kapo  (=Tuerto) .  549 

KaYo  (= Santa  Clara) .  241 

Ka-po  (=Santa  Clara) .  241 

Ka-po  (=Tuerto) .  549 

Ka-Poo  (=Santa  Clara) .  241 

Kapou  (= Santa  Clara) .  240 

Kapung  (= Santa  Clara) .  241 

Karaikome  (=Laguna  Pueblo).. .  540 

Katihcha  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Ka-tish-tya  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Ka-tisht-ya  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Kat-ish-tya  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Kat-isht-ya .  446,  447 

Kat-isht-ya  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Kat-ist-ya  (=San  Felipe) .  499 
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Ka-titya  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Katzim-a  (=Enchanted  Mesa) -  545 

Katzimo  (=Enchanted  Mesa) .  545 

Katzimo  (=Enchanted  Mesa).  ..  .  545 

Ka-tzF-mo  (=Enchanted  Mesa). . .  545 

Ka-uay-ko  (=Laguna  Pueblo) _  540 

Kawahykaka  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  540 

Kawaihkaa  (=Laguna  Pueblo). . .  540 

Kawaik  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  540 

Ka-waik7  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  540 

Ka waika  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  540 

Ka-waika7  (=Laguna  Pueblo) _  540 

Kawaikama  (=Laguna  Pueblo)..  540 

Kawaikame  (=Laguna  Pueblo).  .  540 

Kawaikame  (=Laguna  Pueblo).  .  540 

Kawaik7- ka-me  (=Laguna  Pue¬ 
blo) .  540 

Kawaikome  (=Laguna  Pueblo).  .  540 

Ka-ye  Pu  (=Pueblo  Blanco) .  489 

Keguaya  (=Ke-gua-yo) .  344 

Kennedy  settlement .  485 

Kepita  (=Sandia  Mountains) .  513 

Ke-qua-yo .  344 

K’haibhai  (=Santa  Clara) .  241 

K’hapoo  (=Santa  Clara) .  241 

K’ha-po7-o  (=Santa  Clara) .  241 

Khin  lagai  (=Sandia) .  526 

KhinlichI  (=San  Juan)  •. .  213 

Khin  Nodozi  (=Bernalillo  set¬ 
tlement).  . .  521 

Kiashita .  406 

Kiatsukwa .  406 

Iviatsukwa  (=Quia-tzo-qua) .  396 

KIgotsaye  (=Taos) .  182 

Ki-iiua  (= Santo  Domingo) . . .  448 

Kimena  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin). .  482 

Kin  Klechini  (=San  Juan) .  213 

Kin  Ivlekai  Ni  (  =  Santo  Domingo)  449 

KIn  Nodozi  (=Sandia) .  526 

Ki'-o-a-me  (=Santo  Domingo) _  448 

Ki7-o-wummi  (  =  Santo  Domingo). .  448 

Kipana .  550 

Ki-pa-n-na  (= Kipana) .  550 

Kipo  (= Fort  Wingate) .  561 

Ki-ua  (=Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Kivome  (=Santo  Domingo) .  448 

KFwa  (=Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Kiwomi  (=Santo  Domingo) . ; .  448 

Kjwomi  (= Santo  Domingo)... ... .  448 

KF-wo-mi  (= Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Ko-chi-ti7  (=Cochiti) .  440 

Kohernak  (  =  Isleta) .  528 

Koho'hlte  (=Taos) .  182 
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Hoiks  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  540 

Kom-asa-ua  Ko-te  (=Mesa  Pri- 

eta) .  416 

Kopiwari .  384 

Ko-stete  (=Laguna  Pueblo) . .  540 

Ko-tite  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Kotiyti  (=Cocbiti) .  440 

Kot-ji-ti  (=Cochiti) . . .  439 

KottPti  (=Cochiti) .  440 

Ivotyit  ( = C  0  chiti) .  440 

K’otyit1  (=01d  Cochiti) .  432,433 

Kotyiti  (=Cocbiti) . . .  440 

Ivotyiti  (=Oid  Cochiti).  .......  432,  433 

Ko-tyi-ti  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Ko-ye  (=Coye  Canyon) .  436 

Kua-kaa .  466 

Kua-kaa  (=San  Marcos) .  551 

Kua-kay  (= Kua-kaa) .  466 

Kuapa  (=Cuapa) .  435 

Kua-pa  (=Cuapa) .  435 

Kuapoge  (=Santa  Fe) .  460 

Ktjapogo  (=Santa  Fe) .  460 

Ktja-p’o-o-ge  (= Santa  Fe) .  460 

Kuaua  (=Torreon) .  522 

Kua-ua  (=Torreon) .  522 

Kuhkweai  (=Laguna  Pueblo)....  539 

Ku-kua  (= San  Marcos) .  551 

KutsohIhI  (=Rio  Grande) .  101 

Kuuinge .  153 

Ku  Ya-mung-ge  (=Cuyamunque)  333 

Kvishti  (=Poguate) .  538 

Kwapoge  (=Santa  Fe) .  460 

Kwengyauinge  (=Abiquiu  Pueb¬ 
lo  ruin) .  140 

Kwirana  Mountain .  551 

Kwistyi  (=Poguate) .  538 

Kyamunge  (=Cuyamunque) .  333 

K'ya-na-thlana-kwe  (=Laguna 
Pueblo) .  540 

La  Angostura .  505 

La  Angostura  (=Angostura  Can¬ 
yon) . > .  265 

La  Bajada  (=Bajada  settlement) .  470 

La  Bajada  (=Bajada  Height). . . .  470 

La  Canada  (=La  Canada  settle¬ 
ment)  .  434 

La  Canada  de  los  Xemes 

(=Jemez  Creek) .  399 

La  Canada  settlement .  434 

La  Cienega .  468 

La  Cuesta  town .  175 

La  Cueya .  406 
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La  Cueva  marsh .  167 

La  Cueva  Pintada  (=Painted 

Cave) . \ .  423 

La  Cueva  region .  166 

La  Cueva  town .  166 

La  Gran  Quivira  (=Quivira). . . .  566 

La  haguna  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .. .  541 

La  Hoya .  197 

La  Jara . 119,267 

La  Joya  (=La  Hoya) .  197 

La  Pena  Blanca  (= White  Rocks).  445 

La  Puenta  (=Mariana) . . . . .  133 

La  Puente  (=Mariana) .  133 

La  Villa  (=Santa  Fe) .  461 

La  Villita  settlement .  206 

Ladrones  Mountains .  547 

La gan a  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  541 

Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak .  353 

Lagouna  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  541 

Laguna  del  Caballo  (=Horse 

Lake) .  108 

Laguna  del  Espiritu  (=Spirit 

Lake) .  356 

Laguna  del  Norte  (=Horse 

Lake) . . .  108 

Laguna  del  Ojo  Hediondo 

(=Stinking  Lake) .  110 

Laguna  del  Perro  (=Dog  Lake).  537 
Laguna  del  Sur  (=Stinking 

Lake) .  110 

Laguna  en  el  Medio  (=Boulder 

Lake) .  109 

Laguna  Hedionda  (= Stinking 

Lake) .  110 

Laguna  Piedra  (=Boulder  Lake).  109 

Laguna  Pueblo .  541 

Lagune  (= Laguna  Pueblo) .  541 

Lagunes  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  541 

Lagunians  (=Laguna  Pueblo)....  541 

Lake  Peak .  44,  348 

Lamy  Canyon . 479 

Lamy  settlement .  480 

Largo  Canyon .  114 

Las  Bocas  Canyon .  469 

Las  Casas  Canada  (=Cochiti 

Canyon) .  430 

Las  Casas  Canyon  (=Cochiti 

Canyon) .  430 

Las  Gallinas  (=Gallinas  settle¬ 
ment) . 115 

Las  Marias  Arroyo .  261 

Las  Minas  de  Chalchihuite 
(=Turquoise  Mines) .  492 
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Las  Minas  de  Turquesa  (=Tur- 

quoise  Mines) .  492 

Las  Nutritas  (=Tierra  Amarilla 

town) .  112 

Las  Salinas  (= Salinas) .  535 

Las  Salinas  del  Manzano  (=Sa- 

linas) .  535 

Las  Tienditas .  267 

Las  Trampas  (=Trampas  settle¬ 
ment)  .  339 

Las  Truchas  settlement  (=Tru- 

chas  settlement) .  339 

Las  Vegas  city .  562 

Las  Vegas  hot  springs .  562 

Las  Viejas  Mesa .  114 

Layma  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  541 

Leeca .  406 

Lemita  Arroyo .  169 

Li  a  (  =  Sia) .  518 

Little  Colorado  River .  570 

Llano  del  Rito  (= El  Rito  Plain) .  143 

Llano  del  Rito  Colorado  (=E1 

Rito  Plain) .  143 

Llano  Largo  (=Phillips  Mesa). .  282 

Llano  settlement .  150 

Lleta  (=Isleta) .  529 

Lobo  Mountain .  537 

Loma  Tendida .  97,  230 

Lomas  de  Pena  Blanca  (=Pena 

Blanca  Hills) .  443 

Lookout  Mountain .  427 

Los  Altares .  445 

Los  Angeles  (=Pecos) .  477 

Los  Azufres  (=Sulphur  springs)  391 

Los  Brazos .  Ill 

Los  Brazos  Creek .  Ill 

Los  Brazos  Peak(s) .  Ill 

Los  Cerrillos  (=Cerrillos  Hills).  492 
Los  Cerrillos  (=Cerrillos  settle¬ 
ment) .  492 

Los  Cerros  Mountains .  174 

Los  Chupaderos  (=Chupaderos) .  347 

Los  Gallegos .  133 

Los  Luceros  settlement .  202 

Los  Montes  Creek  (=Arroyo 

Hondo  Creek) .  176 

Los  Montes  settlement  (=Ar- 

royo  Hondo  settlement) .  177 

Los  Ojitos .  353 

Los  Ojos .  Ill 

Los  Pachecos  settlement .  206 

Los  Taoses  Mountain .  174 

Los  Tres  Padres .  394 
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Los  Valles .  106 

Los  Valles  (=The  Valles) .  98 

Lower  Cangilon  settlement..  .  118 

Lucero  Creek .  179 

Luceros  settlement .  184 

Lucia  Creek  (=Penaseo  Creek)..  191 

Lyden  station .  200 

Madera  Arroyo .  130 

Magdalena  Mountains .  562 

Mai-dec-kiz-ne  (=Jemez) .  402 

MA’ideshgIzh  (=Jemez) .  402 

Mai  Deshkis  (=Jemez) .  402 

Malpais  Mesa .  126 

Mambe  (=Namb4  Pueblo) .  358 

Mambo  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  358 

Manzano  (=Manzano  Mountains) .  531 

Manzano  Chain  (=Manzano 

Mountains) . 531 

Manzano  Mountains .  531 

Manzano  Range  (=Manzano 

Mountains) .  531 

Mapeya  (  =  Sandia) .  525 

Mariana  settlement .  133 

Mauvaises  Terres  de  Gallinas, 

Les  (=Gallinas  Mountains) .  114 

Mecastria .  406 

Medio  Canyon .  429 

Medio  Creek .  377 

Mediodia  Canyon .  431 

Mesa  Canoa  (=CanoeMesa) .  224 

Mesa  Capulin  (=Capulin  Mesa)..  424 
Mesa  Chata  (=Capulin  Mesa)....  424 

Mesa  Chino .  458 

Mesa  de  la  Canoa  (=Canoe  Mesa)  224 
Mesa  de  las  Viejas  (=Las  Viejas 

Mesa) .  114 

Mesa  de  los  Ortizes  (=Buckman 

Mesa) .  323 

Mesa  de  San  Felipe  (=San  Felipe 

Mesa) .  496 

Mesa  de  Santa  Ana  (=San  Felipe 

Mesa) .  496 

Mesa  del  Alamo  (= Alamo  Mesa) .  416 

Mesa  del  Cangelon  (=E1  Can- 

gelon) . 515 

Mesa  del  Chino  (=Mesa  Chino) .  458 

Mesa  del  Cuervillo .  329 

Mesa  del  Cuervo  (=Mesa  de  Cu¬ 
ervillo) .  329 

Mesa  del  Pajarito  (=Pajarito 

Mesa) .  283 

Mesa  del  Rito .  413 
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Mesa  Encantada .  139 

Mesa  Encantada  (=Enchanted 

Mesa) .  545 

Mesa  Malpais  (=Malpais  Mesa)..  126 

Mesa  Negra  (=Black  Mountain) .  126 

Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso  (=Black 

Mesa) .  293 

Mesa  Prieta .  288, 416 

Mesa  Prieta  (=Canoe  Mesa) .  224 

Mesa  San  Miguel  (=San  Miguel 

Mesa) .  425 

Mesilla  (=Blaek  Mesa) .  293,  294 

Mesita  (=Black  Mesa) .  293,  294 

Mesita  6  Mesilla  de  San  Ilde¬ 
fonso  (=Black  Mesa) .  294 

Mesita  Redonda  (=Black  Mesa) .  443 

Messa  de  la  Zieneguilla  (=Ci- 

eneguilla  Mesa) .  571 

Middle  Lake  (=Boulder  Lake)..  109 

Miranda  Creek .  186 

Mishongnovi .  562 

Mishtshya  Ko-te  (=Potrero  de 

en  el  Medio) .  435 

Mivera  (=Quivira) .  566 

Mo-jual-ua  (=Pueblo  Peak) .  177 

Mojua-lu-na  (=Pueblo  Peak) -  177 

Mojual-ua  (=Mojua-lu-na) .  196 

Mojua-lu-na.  . .  196 

Moki  (=Hopi) .  561 

Montevista .  259 

Montezuma  Valley .  564 

Montuoso  Mountain .  174 

Moqui  (=Hopi) .  561,  562 

Mora  Mountains .  350 

Mora  Range .  105 

Mora  Town .  563 

Morena  (=Elizabeth  town) .  176 

Mount  Redondo .  391 

Mount  Roman  (=Romdn  Moun¬ 
tain)  .  128 

Mount  Taylor .  546 

Mountains  of  Taos  (=Taos  Moun¬ 
tains) .  175 

Muddy  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek). .  117 

Muke  (=Abiquiu) .  136 


Nacimiento  Mountains .  390 

Na-fhi-ap  (=Sandia) .  525 

Nafiad  (=Sandia) .  525 

Na-fi-ap  (=Sandia) .  525 

Nafiat  (=Sandia) .  525 

Nafi'huide  (  =  Sandia) .  525 

Nafihun  (=Sandia) .  525 
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Nagel  Mountain .  553 

Na-im-bai  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  359 

Na-imbe  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  359 

Na-im-be  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  359 

Na-i-mbi  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  359 

Namba  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  358 

Nambe  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  359,  360 

Nambe  (=Nambe  Pueblo)...  37,  358,  360 

Nambe  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  358 

Nambe  Creek  (=Pojoaque  Creek).  301 

Nambe  Falls .  346 

Nambe  Mountains .  353 

Nambe  Pueblo  (=Nambe  Pueblo)  360 

Nambe  Pueblo .  360 

Nambe  settlement .  368 

Nambee  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  359 

Nambi  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  359 

Namburuap  (=Nambe  Pueblo). . .  359 

Nami  Te  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  358 

Nammo'lona  (=Nambe  Pueblo)..  359 

Nampe  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  358 

Napetha  (  =  Sandia) .  525 

Napeya  (=Sandia) .  525 

Na/pfe/ta  (  =  Sandia). .  525 

NaphFat  (=Sandia) .  525 

Na-pi-ap  (=Sandia) .  525 

Na-pi-hah  (=Sandia) .  525 

Na-si-ap  (=Sandia) .  525 

NasMtqe  (=Puerco  River) .  538 

Natqoiio  (=Isleta) .  529 

Navaho  Canyon .  120 

Navaho  spring .  118 

Navaho  trail .  107 

Navakwi .  280 

Navawi  (=Navakwi) .  280 

Navidad  de  Nuestra  Senora 

(=Chilili) .  531 

Negro  Mesa  (=Black  Mountain).  126 

Negro  Mountain  (==Black  Moun¬ 
tain) .  126 

Nine  mile  Spring .  238 

No  Agua  settlement .  173 

No-cum-tzil-e-ta .  406 

NOdA'LBitqo  (=San  Juan  River).  560 

No-kyun-tse-le-ta'  (=No-cum- 

tzil-e-ta) .  406 

Nome'e  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  359 

N  o-nyish/-a-gi/ .  393 

North  Lake  (=Horse  Lake).  .  . .  108 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 

de  Pojuaque  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Assump- 

sion  de  Zia  (=Sia) .  518,519 
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N.  S.  DE  la  Assunscion  de  Zia 

(=Sia) .  518,519 

N.  S.  DE  LA  ASUMPCION  DE  ZlA 
(  =  Sia) .  518,519 

NUESTRA  SENORA  DE  LA  ASUNCION 

(=Sia) .  519 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeas 

de  Pecos  (=Pecos) .  476,477 

N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Pecos 

(=Pecos) .  476,477 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles 

de  Porciuncula  (=Pecos) .  477 

N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Tecos 

(=Pecos) .  476,477 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores 

de  Sandia  (=Sandia) .  .  527 

N.  S.  de  los  Dolores  de  Sandia 

(= Sandia) . .  526,527 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores 
y  San  Antonio  de  Sandia 

(=Sandia) .  527 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Reme- 
dios  de  Galisteo  (=Galisteo 

Pueblo  ruin) .  482 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Pecos 

(=Pecos) .  476,477 

N.  Senora  de  Pecos  (=Pecos).  476,  477 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Portiun- 

CULA  DE  LOS  ANGELES  DE  PECOS 


(=Pecos) . 

...  476,477 

Numi  (—Nambe  Pueblo) _ 

.  359 

Nutrias . 

.  100 

Nutrias  Creek . 

.  113 

Nutrias  River . 

.  113 

Oa-tish-tye  (=San  Felipe).. 

.  499 

Ochi  (  =  San  Juan) . 

.  212 

Oga  P’IIoge  (  =  Santa  Fe)... 

.  460 

Og-a-p’o-ge  (= Santa  Fe)  . . . 

.  460 

Ohke  (=San  Juan) . 

.  212 

Ohque  (=San  Juan) . 

.  212 

Ohuaqui  (=Pojoaque) ...... 

.  334 

Ohuqui  (=Pojoaqui) . 

.  334 

Otana . 

.  553 

O-ja-na  (=Ojana) . 

.  553 

O-jan-a  (=Ojana) . 

.  553 

Oj-ke  (= San  Juan) . 

.  212 

Ojo  Caliente  Creek . 

.  159 

Ojo  Caliente  de  Jemez  (=Jemez 

springs) . 

.  394 

Ojo  Caliente  de  Pagosa  (= 

=Pa- 

gosa  hot  springs) . 

.  564 

Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs.. 

.  164 

Ojo  Caliente  Mountain.  . . 

.  161 

Page 

Ojo  Caliente  REGION .  165 

Ojo  Caliente  town .  166 

Ojo  Chamiso  (=Ojo  Chamizo)...  403 

Ojo  Chamizo .  403 

Ojo  de  Azufre  (=Sulphur  spring)  186 
Ojo  de  la  Cebolla  (=Cebolla 

spring) .  177 

Ojo  de  la  Jara .  405 

Ojo  de  los  Vallejos  (=Ballejos 

Spring) . 202 

Ojo  del  Borrego .  404 

Ojo  del  Oso  (=Oso  spring) .  404 

Ojo  del  Oso  (=Fort  Wingate). ..  561 

Ojo  del  Pajaro  (=Tequesquite 

spring) .  132 

Ojo  Navaho  (=Navaho  spring)..  118 

Ojo  San  Marcos .  552 

Ojo  Tequesquite  (=Tequesquite 

spring) .  132 

Ojo  Zarco  Creek .  190 

Ojo  Zarco  settlement .  190 

Ojo  Zarco  springs .  190 

O-jo-que  (=San  Ildefonso) .  304 

Ojos  Calientes  de  Las  Vegas 

(=Las  Vegas  Lot  springs) .  562 

Ojos  de  San  Antonio  (=San  An¬ 
tonio  springs) .  407 

Ojos  de  San  Diego  (=Jemez 

springs) .  394 

Oj-po-re-ge  (=Abiquiu  Pueblo 

min) .  139 

Oj-que  (  =  San  Juan) .  212 

Ojuaque  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Okana  (=Ojana)... .  553 

0-ku-wa-ri  (=Sia) .  517 

Old  Casita .  145 

Old  Castle . 194 

Old  Chapel .  239 

Old  Chilili  (=Chilili) .  531 

Old  Cochiti .  432 

Old  Embudo  (=Dixon  settlement)  190 

Old  Isleta . 553 

Old  Ivapo . 247 

Old  Nambe .  381 

Old  Pueblo  of  Cochiti  (=01d 

Cochiti) .  432 

Old  Santa  Ana .  516 

Old  Servilleta .  173 

Ootyi-ti  (=Cochiti) .  440 

O-po-QUE  (= San  Ildefonso) .  304 

Oraibi . . .  563 

Oraivi  (= Oraibi) .  563 

Orejas  Mountain .  177 
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OrKE  (=San  Juan) 

Orphan  Mountain  (=Black  Mesa) 

Ortiz  Mountains. 

Ortiz  settlement 

Osht-yal-a . 

Oso  Creek . 

Oso  spring . 

Ost-yal-a-kwa  (=Osht-yal-a) .  ... 

Otowi . 

Otowi  Canyon . 

Otowi  Mesa . 

Otowo  (=Otowi) . •. . 

Otto . 

Our  Lady  op  Sorrow  and  Saint 
Anthony  op  Sandia  (=Sanclia). 

Our  Lady  op  Sorrows  and  Saint 
Anthony  of  Sandia  (=Sandia). 

Ox  Canyon  (=Buey  Canyon). . . . 

Paaco  (=San  Pablo) . 

Paako  (=San  Pablo) . 

Pa-a-ko  (=San  Pablo) . 

Pa-cuil-a  (=Pecos) . 

Paego  (=Pecos) . 

Pae-qo  (=Pecos) . 

Paequiu  (=Pecos) . 

Pae-quiua-la  (=Pecos) . 

Paeyoq'ona  (=Pecos) . 

Pagnati  (=Poguate) . 

Pago  (=Pecos) . 

Pagos  (=Pecos) . 

Pagosa  hot  springs . 

Paguate  (=Poguate) . 

Pa‘hlai  (=Cochiti) . 

Pahuata  (=Poguate) . 

Pahuate  (=Poguate) . 

P’ahwia‘hxiap  (  =  San  Ildefonso).. 

PahwIma  (=Laguna  Pueblo) . 

Painted  Cave . 

Painted  Cave  Canyon. . . 

Pajarito  (=Tsbirege) . 

Pajarito  Canyon . 

Pajarito  hill . 

Pajarito  Mesa . 

Pajarito  Park . 

Pajarito  station . 

Pajaro  Pinto  (=Tshirege) 

Pajoaque  (=Pojoaque). .  . 

Pajuagne  (=Pojoaque). .  . 

Pajuaque  (=Pojoaque).  .  . 

Pajuate  (=Poguate) . 

PAkabaluyCt  (=San  Juan). 

Paku'parai  (=San  Juan) .  212 
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Pakuqhalai  (  =  San  Juan  ) .  212 

Pa’l-ab  (=Cochiti) .  439 

Paloduro  Arroyo .  446 

Panchuelo  Creek .  379 

Pant-hXm-ba  (  =  San  Cristobal) _  486 

Paola  (=Puaray) .  524 

Paqu  (  =  San  Pablo) .  508 

P’a-qu-laii  (=Pecos) .  474 

P’a-qu-lah  (=Pecos) .  474 

Paray  (=Puaray) .  523 

Parkview .  Ill 

Paso  de  Taos  (=Taos  Pass) .  185 

P’asuiap  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Pasuque  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Patoqua . 397 

P’attPak  (  =  San  Felipe) .  498 

P’a-tyu-la  (= Pecos) .  474 

Pauray  (=Puaray) .  523 

Pawha’hlita  (=San  Ildefonso).. .  304 

Pawikpa .  563 

Pa-yo-go-na  (=Pecos) .  475 

Payoqona  (=Pecos) .  475 

Payuaque  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Payumbu .  252 

Payupki  (=Sandia) .  526 

Pe-a-go  (=Pecos) .  475 

Peahko  (=Pecos) .  475 

Pe-a-hu-ni  (=Pecos) .  475 

Peak  of  Bernal .  547 

Peako  (=San  Pablo) .  508 

Pe-a-ko  (=Pecos) .  475 

Pe-a-ku  (=Pecos) .  475 

P’e'-a-ku’  (=Pecos) .  475 

Peakuni  (=Pecos) .  475 

Peakunimi  (=Pecos) .  475 

Pe'-bu-li-kwa  (=Pem-bul-e-qua) .  406 

Pecari  (=Picuris) .  193 

Pecas  (=Pecos) .  476 

Peccos  (=Pecos) .  476 

Peco  (=Pecos) .  476 

Pecora  (=Picuris) .  193 

Pecos .  475,476 

Pecos  Baldy . 354 

Pecos  River .  472 

Pecos  settlement .  553 

Pecucio  (=Picuris) .  193 

Pecucis  (=Picuris) .  193 

Pe-cuil-a-gui .  406 

Pecuri  (=Picuris) .  193 

Pecuries  (=Picuris) .  193 

Pecuris  (=Pieuris) .  193 

Pedernal .  537 
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212 
293 
505,  506 
495 
397 
152,  447 
404 
397 
271 
271 
271 
271 
557 

527 

527 
281 

508 
508 
508 

474 

475 
475 
474 

474 

475 
539 

475 

476 
564 
539 
439 
539 
539 
304 
539 
423 
422 
283 

101,  281 
248 
283 
260 
262 
282,  283 
335 
334 
334 
539 
212 
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Pedernal  Mountain . 121,122 

Pedernal  Peak  (=Pedernal 

Mountain) .  122 

Pegoa  (=Pecos) .  476 

Peici  (=Pecoa) .  476 

Peicis  (=Pecos) .  476 

Peicj  (=Pecos) .  476 

Pejodque  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Pe-ko  (=Pecos) .  475 

Peku  (=Pecos) .  473 

Pe-kush  (=Pecos) .  474 

Pe/-kwil-i-gi-i/  (=Pe-cuil-a-gui)..  406 

Pe//kwilit1/  (=Picuria) .  192 

Pelado  Mountain  (=Bald  Moun¬ 
tain)  .  125 

Pelado  Mountain  (=Mount  Re¬ 
dondo)  .  391 

Pem-bul-e-qua .  406 

Pena  Blanca .  445 

Pena  Blanca  Hills .  443 

Pena  Blanca  settlement .  472 

Pena  Colorada  (=Red  Rock). . .  398 

Penas  Negras  (=Penas  Negraa 

Pueblo) .  479 

Penas  Negras  Pueblo .  479 

Penasco  Creek .  191 

Penasco  settlement .  196 

Penasco  Valley .  191 

Penol  (=Acoma) .  545 

Penoles  (=Acoma) .  545 

Perage .  263 

Pe-ra-ge  (=Perage) .  263 

Peralta  Arroyo .  437 

Peralta  Canyon  (=Peralta  Ar¬ 
royo)  .  437 

Pesede-uinge .  152 

Petaca .  157 

Petaca  Creek .  158 

Phillips  Mesa .  282 

Pho-jiu  Uing-ge .  200,204,205 

Phojuange  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

P’Ho-juo-ge  (=San  Ildefonso) . . .  304 

P’ho-se  (=Poaeuingge) .  165 

P’ho-zuang-ge  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Pia  (=Sia) .  518 

Pic  Pedernal  (=Pedernal  Moun¬ 
tain) .  123 

Picaris  (=Picuria) .  193 

Piccuries  (=Picuris) .  193 

Picoris  (=Picuria) .  193 

Pictoris  (= Picuris) .  193 

Picuni  (=Picuris) .  193 

Picuri  (=Picuria) .  193 
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Picuria  (=Picuria) .  193 

Picuries  (=Picuria) .  192, 193 

Picuris .  193 

Picuris  Creek  (=Pueblo  Creek) .  191 

Picuris  Mountains .  194 

Picuris  River  (=Pueblo  Creek) . .  191 

Picux  (=Picuria) .  193 

Piecis  (=Pecos) .  476 

Piedra  Canyon  (=Piedra  Creek) .  265 

Piedra  Creek .  265 

Pike’s  Peak .  563 

PikurPa  (=Picuris) .  193 

Pines  Canada  (=Cochiti  Canyon)  430 

Pines  Canyon  (=Cochiti  Canyon)  430 

Pines  settlement .  431 

Ping-ul-tha  (=Pieuris) .  192 

PinueltA  (=Picuris) .  192 

Pioge  (=Pio-ge) .  203 

Pio-ge .  203 

Pio-go .  390 

Pi-sis-bai-ya  (=Colorado  River). .  564 

Place  of  Potsherds  (=Tash-ka- 

tze) .  442 

Placer  Mountains .  553 

Placita  de  los  Luceros  (=Lu- 

ceros  settlement) .  184 

Placita  Larga .  232 

Placita  Rio  Chama .  148 

Placita  Rio  Chama  (=Rio  Chama 

settlement) .  150 

Plateau  enchante  (=Enchanted 

Mesa) .  545 

Plaza  Colorada .  134 

Plazita  Alcalde  (=Alcade  settle¬ 
ment)  . 206 

Plazita  de  los  Luceros  (= Lu¬ 
ceros  settlement) .  184 

Plazita  San  Lorenzo  (=San  Lo¬ 
renzo  settlement) .  129 

Poala  (=Puaray) . 523 

Poalas  (=Puaray).  , .  524 

Pofuaque  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Pogodque  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Pogouate  (=Poguate) .  539 

P oguaque  (=Poguate) .  539 

PoGUATE .  538 

Poguate  (=Poguate) .  539 

Pohanti  (=Poguate) . 539 

Po-hua-gai  (=San  Ildefonso) .  304 

Pohuaque  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Poihuge  (=Pho-jiu Uing-ge). ..  200,  204 

Poihuuinge .  157,204 

Pojake  (=Pojoaque) .  335 
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Pojanque  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Pojanquiti  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Pojaugue  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Pojnati  (=Poguate) .  539 

Pojoague  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Pojoaque  Creek .  101,301 

P  OJOAQUITO .  336 

Pojodque  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Pojouque  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Pojuague  (= Pojoaque) .  335 

Pojuaque  (=Poguate) .  539 

Pojuaque  (=Pojoaque) .  334,335 

Pojuate  (=Poguate) .  539 

Pojuato  (=Poguate) .  539 

Po-juo-ge  (=San  Ildefonso) .  304 

Po’kwoide  (=San  Ildefonso). . .  .  304 

PoLVADERA  CREEK .  121 

Polvadera  settlement .  258 

P o-nyi  Num-bu .  354 

P'o-NYI  Pa-kuen .  170 

Po-o-ge  (=Santa  Fe) .  459 

Poo-joge  (=San  Ildefonso) .  304 

Poquate  (=Poguate) .  539 

Po-se  (=Poseuingge) .  165 

Posege  (=Poseuingge) .  165 

Poseuinge  (=Poseuingge) .  165 

Pose  Uingge  (=Poseuingge). .  .  .  165 

Poseuingge .  165 

Pose-uing-ge  (=Poseuingge) . . .  .  165 

Posonwu  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Posos  Valley .  264 

Posowe  (=San  Ildefonso) .  304 

Po-suan-gai  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Potre .  407 

Potrero .  259 

Potrero,  The  (  =  Potrero  Viejo)..  431 

Potrero  Capulin  (=Capulin 

Mesa) .  424 

Potrero  Chato  (=Capulin  Mesa).  424 

Potrero  Chiato  (=Capulin  Mesa)  424 

Potrero  de  en  el  Medio .  435 

Potrero  de  la  Canada  Quemada 

(=Quemada  Mesa) .  437 

Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada.  45 4 

Potrero  de  las  Casas .  424 

Potrero  de  las  Vacas  (=Vacas 

Mesa) .  416 

Potrero  de  los  Idolos  (=Shkor-e 

Ka  uash) .  427 

Potrero  de  San  Miguel  (=San 

Miguel  Mesa) .  425 

Potrero  del  Alamo  (=Alamo 
Mesa) .  416 
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Potrero  del  Capulin  (=Capulin 

Mesa) .  424 

Potrero  Largo .  427 

Potrero  Quemado  (=Quemada 

Mesa) .  437 

Potrero  San  Miguel  (=San 

Miguel  Mesa) .  425 

Potrero  Viejo .  431 

Potzua-ge  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Po-tzu-ye  (=Otowi) .  271 

Poujuaque  (= Pojoaque) .  335 

Povate  (=Poguate) .  539 

Povuate  (=Poguate) .  539 

Powhoge  (  =  San  Ildefonso) .  304 

Poxuaki  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Poze  (=Potre) .  407 

Po-zuan-ge  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Pozuang-ge  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

P’o-zuang-ge  (=Pojoaque) .  335 

Pozuaque  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Prado  settlement .  184 

Projoaque  (=Pojoaque) .  334 

Provate.  (=Poguate) .  539 

Pruara  (=Puaray) .  524 

Puala  (=Puaray) .  523 

Puala  (=Puaray) .  523 

Pualas  (=Puaray) .  523 

Puara  (=Puaray) .  524 

Puarai  (=Puaray) .  523 

PUARAY .  523 

Puar-ay  (=Puaray) .  524 

Puary  (=Puaray) .  523 

Puebla .  257 

Pueblito  settlement .  226 

Pueblo  Blanco .  489 

Pueblo  Caja  del  Rio  (=Caja  del 

Rio).' .  429 

Pueblo  Colorado .  488 

Pueblo  Creek .  178, 191 

Pueblo  de  los  Leones  de  Pie- 

dra  (= Stone  Lions  Pueblo) .  418 

Pueblo  de  She .  489 

Pueblo  de  Tunque  (=Tunque). .  511 

Pueblo  del  Encierro .  442 

Pueblo  del  Pajarito  (=Tshirege)  283 

Pueblo  del  Pajaro  (=Tsliirege).  283 

Pueblo  Largo .  490 

Pueblo  op  the  Bird  (=Tshirege) .  2S3 

Pueblo  of  the  Stone  Lions....  418 

Pueblo  Peak .  178 

Pueblo  Quemado  (=Bajada).  ...  471 

Pueblo  River  (=Pueldo  Creek) .  191 

Pueblo  Viejo  (=01d  Cochiti).. . .  432 
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Pueblo  Viejo  Caja  del 

Rio 

Quivirans  (=Quivira) . 

566 

(— Caja  del  Rio) . 

429 

Quivirenses  (=Quiyira) . . 

566 

Pueblo  Viejo  de  Santa 

Ana 

Qvivira  (= Quivira) . 

565 

(—Old  Santa  Ana) . 

516 

Pueblo  Viejo  del  Rito  de 

LOS 

Ramaya  (= Santa  Ana) . 

520 

Frijoles  (=Tynonyi) . 

412 

Ranches  (=Ranclios  de  Taos)... . 

186 

Pueblo  Viejo  Frijolito.... 

413 

Ranches  de  Taos  (=Ranelios  de 

Puerco  Creek . 

538 

Taos) . 

186 

Puerco  Creek  f=Covote  Creek). 

117 

Ranches  of  Taos  (=Ranchos  de 

Puerco  River . 

538 

Taos) . 

186 

Puiye  (— Puye) . 

237 

Ranchito  Arroyo . 

250 

Pujuaque  (=Poguate) . 

539 

Ranchito  settlement . 

250 

Punames . 

518 

Ranchitos  del  Coyote . 

171 

Pu'nyi  Chatya  (=San  Felipe 

Ranchos . 

312 

Mesa) . 

496 

Ranchos  (=Ranchos  de  Taos).... 

186 

Puray  (=Puaray) . 

523 

Ranchos  de  Francisco  (=Ran- 

Puruai  (=Puaray) . 

523 

chos  de  Taos) . 

186 

Puruay  (=Puaray) . 

524 

Ranchos  de  San  Antonio 

Pusuaque (=Puve)  (=Pojoaque). 

334 

(—Ranchos) . 

312 

Puye . 

237 

Ranchos  de  Taos . 

186 

Puye . 

..  236 

,237 

Ranchos  of  Taos  (=Ranchos  de 

Pu-ye  (=Puye) . 

237 

Taos) . 

186 

Range  of  the  Valles  (=Jemez 

Q’ash-tre-tye  (=San  Felipe) - 

499 

Mountains) _ ■ . 

105 

Qicinzigua  (=Giusewa) . 

393 

Rat-je  Kama  Tse-shu-ma  (=Ha- 

Qnivira  (=Quivira) . 

566 

a-tze) . 

.  426 

Qubira  (=Quivira) . 

565 

RI-tya  (— Ha-a-tze) . 

426 

“Quebec  of  the  Southwest” 

Ratye  (=San  Miguel  Mountains). 

.421 

(=Acoma) . 

544 

Real  de  Dolores . 

548 

Quebira  (=Quivira) . 

565 

Realde  San  Francisco  (=Golden 

Queesche  (=Poguate) . 

538 

settlement) . 

507 

Quemada  Mesa . 

. .  .437,  455 

Red  Hill . 

458 

Quemado  Canyon . 

436 

Red  River . 

174 

Quemado  Cany7on  Mesa  (= 

Que- 

Red  River  town . 

175 

mada  Mesa) . . 

437 

Red  Rock . 

398 

“Queres  Gibraltar” (=Acoma). 

544 

Region  de  la  Cueva  (=La  Cueva 

Que  Vira  (=Quivira) . 

565 

region) . 

166 

Quia-shi-dshi  (=Kiashita) .. 

406 

Region  de  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo 

Quia-tzo-qua . 

396 

Caliente  region) . 

165 

Quia-tzo-qua  ( =Kiateukwa) 

406 

Region  de  Tierra  Amarilla 

Quicinzigua  (=Giusewa).  . . 

393 

(=Tierra  Amarilla  region) . 

112 

QuP-me  (=Cochiti) . 

439 

Rejion  Capulin  (=Capulin  re- 

Quinira  (= Qnivira) . 

566 

gion) . . 

116 

Quipana  (=Kipana) . 

550 

Rejion  de  las  Tres  Piedras 

Quiriba  (=Quivira) . •. . . 

565 

(=Tres  Piedras  settlement) . 

174 

Quiuira  (=Quivira) . 

565 

Riachuelo . 

125 

Quiuiriens  (=Quivira) . 

565 

Rincon . 

355 

Qui-umzi-qua  (=Giusewa)... 

393 

Rincon  del  Pueblo . 

278 

Quivera  (=Quivira) . 

566 

Rinconada . 

189 

Quivica  (=Quivira) . 

566 

Rio  Arkansas  (= Arkansas  River) 

563 

Quivina  (=Quivira) . 

566 

Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  (=Rio 

Quivira . 

565 

Grande) . 

288 

Quivira  (= Quivira) . 

566 

Rio  Chama  (=Chama  River) . 

100 
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Rio  Chama  settlement .  150 

Rio  Chiquito . 343 

Rio  Chiquito  settlement .  355 

Rio  Chupadero . . 386 

Rio  Colorado  (=Red  River).  ...  174 

Rio  Colorado  (=Colorado  River) .  564 

Rio  Colorado  Chiquito  (=Little 

Colorado  River) .  570 

Rio  Coyote  (=Coyote  Creek).  ...  117 

Rio.  Cundayo  (=Medio  Creek) ...  377 

Rio  de  Chama  (= Chama  River). .  100 

Rio  de  Cundayo  (=Medio  Creek)  377 

Rio  de  en  Medio .  368 

Rio deen Medio  (=Medio Creek).  377 
Rio  de  Jemez  (= Jemez  Creek)...  399 
Rio  de  las  Gallinas  (=Gallinas 

Creek) .  115 

Rio  de  las  Trampas  (=Trampas 

Creek) .  190 

Rio  de  los  Frijoles .  352 

Rio  de  Nambe  (=Pojoaque  Creek)  301 

Rio  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Gua¬ 
dalupe  (=Guadalupe  Can¬ 
yon) . . .  390 

Rio  de  Pecos  (=Peoos  River) .. .  472 

Rio  de  Picuris  (=Pueblo  Creek).  191 

Rio  de  Pojoaque  (=Pojoaque 

Creek) .  301 

Rio  de  San  Antonio  (=San  An¬ 
tonio  Creek) .  392 

Rio  de  San  Diego  (  =  San  Diego 

Canyon) .  393 

Rio  de  San  Jose  (=San  Jose 

River) .  538 

Rio  de  San  Pedro  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) .  504 

Rio  de  Santa  Fe  (  =  Santa  Fe 

Creek) .  464 

Rio  de  Taos  (=Pueblo  Creek).. .  179 

Rio  de  Tesuque  (=Tesuque 

Creek) .  386 

Rio  del  Embudo  (=Eijibudo 

Creek) . 190 

Rio  del  Norte  (=Rio  Grande).  .  101 

Rio  del  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo 

Caliente  Creek) .  159 

Rio  del  Penasco  (=Penasco 

Creek) .  191 

Rio  del  Pueblo  (=Pueblo 

Creek) .  179,191 

Rio  del  Toro  (=Toro  Creek).  .. .  351 

Rio  El  Toro  (=Toro  Creek) .  351 

Rio  Embudo  (=Embudo  Creek)..  190 
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Rio  en  el  Medio  (=Rio  de  en 

Medio) .  368 

Rio  Gallinas  (=Gallinas  Creek).  560 
Rio  Gallo  (=San  Jose  Creek)....  538 

Rio  Grande .  84,  95,  99, 100, 101, 107 

Rio  Grande  de  Taos  (Rio  Grande 

of  Taos  Creek) . 185 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte  (=Rio 

Grande) .  101 

Rio  Grande  op  Taos  Creek .  185 

Rio  Grande  station... .  322 

Rio  La  Yao  (=Vao  Creek) .  351 

Rio  Lucia  (=Penasco  Creek) .  191 

Rio  Medio  (=Medio  Creek) .  377 

Rio  Nutritas  (=Tierra  Amarilla 

Creek) .  112 

Rio  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo  Caliente 

Creek) .  159 

Rio  Oso  (=Oso  Creek) .  152 

Rio  Oso  (  =  Rito  Oso) .  352 

Rio  Panchuelo . 353,379 

Rio  Pecos  (=Pecos  River).... ...  472 

Rio  Puerco  (=Coyote  Creek). . . .  117 

Rio  Puerco  (=Puerco  River). .. .  538 

Rio  Salado  (=Salt  Creek) .  516 

Rio  Salinas  (=Coyote  Creek).  .  .  117 

Rio  San  Jose  (  =  San  Jose  River).  538 

Rio  San  Juan  (=San  Juan  River).  560 

Rito  Cangilon  (=Cangilon 

Creek) .  118 

Rito  Canones .  121 

Rito  Capulin  (=Capulin  Creek)..  116 
Rito  Cebolla  (=Cebolla  Creek)..  113 
Rito  Cebollas  (=Cebollas  Creek).  176 
Rito  Chamizal  (=Chamizal 

Creek) .  191 

Rito  Colorado  (=Red  River) .. .  174 

Rito  de  Jemez  (=Jemez  Creek)..  399 

Rito  de  la  Jara  (=Jara  Creek).  405 

Rito  de  la  Junta  (=Junta  Creek).  196 

Rito  de  las  Cebollas  (=Cebollas 

Creek) .  176 

Rito  de  las  Nutrias  (=Nutrias 

Creek) .  113 

Rito  de  las  Truchas  (=Truchas 

Creek) .  198 

Rito  de  las  Tusas  (=Petaca 

Creek) . 158 

Rito  de  los  Brazos  (=Los  Brazos 

Creek) .  Ill 

Rito  de  los  Frijoles . .  96 

Rito  de  los  Frijoles  (=Rio  de  los 
Frijoles) .  352 
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Rito  de  los  Frijoles  (=Frijoles 

Canyon) .  410 

Rito  de  los  Frijoles  (=Frijoles 

Creek) .  186 

Rito  de  los  Luceros  (=Lucero 

Creek) .  179 

Rito  de  San  Cristobal  (=San 

Cristobal  Creek) .  176 

Rito  de  Santa  Clara  (= Santa 

Clara  Creek) .  234 

Rito  de  Picuris  (=Pueblo  Creek) .  191 

Rito  de  Taos  (=Pueblo  Creek)..  179 

Rito  de  Taos  (=  Fernandez 

Creek) .  185 

Rito  de  Tierra  Amarilla  (=Ti- 

erra  Amarilla  Creek) .  112 

Rito  del  Bravo .  288 

Rito  del  Cebolla  (=Cebolla 

Creek) .  390 

Rito  del  Ojo  Zarco  (=Ojo  Zarco 

Creek) .  191 

Rito  del  Penasco  (=Penaseo 

Creek) .  191 

Rito  del  Pueblo  (=Pueblo 

Creek) .  179,191 

Rito  del  Yallecito  (=Vallecito 

Creek) .  399 

Rito  Embudo  (=Embudo  Creek).  190 

Rito  Fernandez  (=Fernandez 

Creek) .  185 

Rito  Fernandez  de  Taos  (=Fer- 

nandez  Creek) .  185 

Rito  Frijoles  (=Frijoles  Creek).  186 

Rito  Lucia  (=Penasco  Creek)....  191 

Rito  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo  Caliente 

Creek) .  159 

Rito  Oso .  352 

Rito  Oso  (=Oso  Creek) .  152 

Rito  Petaca  (=Petaca  Creek).  ..  158 

Rito  Plain  (=E1  Rito  Plain).  ..  .  143 

Rito  Polvadera .  121 

Rito  Servilleta  (=Petaca  Creek)  158 

Rito  settlement  (=E1  Rito  set¬ 
tlement) .  143 

Rrro  Sierra .  120 

Rito  Yallecito  (=Valleeito 
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Sacoma  (=Jacona) .  330 

Sacona  (=Jacona) .  330 

Sacred  Fire  Mountain  (=Black 

Mesa)...: .  293,297 

Saguna  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  541 

SaF-a-kwa  (=Sia)  .  ..  . .  517 

Sai  behoghAn  (=San  Felipe). . . .  504 

Saihuge  (=Sa-jiu  Uing-ge) .  200 

ST.  Ana  (= Santa  Ana) .  521 

St.  Bartholomew  (=Coehiti) _  440 

ST.  Clara  (=Santa  Clara) .  242 

St.  Dies  (=Sandia) .  527 

ST  Domingo  (=Santo  Domingo).  .  449 

Saint  Domingo  (=Santo  Do¬ 
mingo)  .  449 

St.  Estevan  (=Acoma) .  545 

ST  Estevan  Acoma  (=Acoma).  543,544 
St.  Estevan  Queres  (= Acoma).  544 
St.  Francis  (=Nambe  Pueblo).. .  360 

ST  Hieronimo  (=Taos) .  182 

Saint-Jean  de  Chevaliers  (=San 

Juan) .  213 

ST  Jerome  (=Taos) .  182 

ST  Jeronimo  (=Taos) .  182 

St.  Johns  (=San  Juan) .  213 

ST  Josef  (=Patoqua) .  398 

St.  Joseph  (=Patoqua) .  398 

St.  Lawrence  (=Picuris) .  193 

ST  Lazarus  (  =  San  Lazaro) .  491 

St.  Marco  (=San  Marcos) .  551 

ST  Maria  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Saint  Peter’s  Dome .  427 

St.  Philip  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

St.  Philippe  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

St.  Philips  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

St.  Phillipe  (  =  San  Felipe) .  499 

St.  Phillippe  (= San  Felipe) .  499 

SaF-o-kwa  (=Sia) .  517 

Sa-jiu  Uing-ge .  200 

Sa-ke-yu  (=Tsankawi) .  274 

Sa'kona  (=Jacona) .  330 

Salado  Creek  (=Salt  Creek).  ...  516 

Salinas  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek).  117 

Salinas  Lakes  or  District .  535 

Salines  (= Salinas) .  535,536 

Salines  of  the  Manzano  (=Sali- 


Creek) . 

158 

nas) . 

535 

Rito  Yeso . 

120 

Salt  Creek . 

516 

RomLn  Mountain . 

128 

Salt  Lagunes  of  the 

Manzano 

Rosario  settlement...  . 

494 

(  =  Salinas) . 

535 

Round  Mesa  (=Blaek  Mesa) . 

293 

Salt  Lakes  of  the 

Manzano 

Round  Mountain  (=Black  Mesa) 

293 

(= Salinas) . 

535 
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Salt  Marshes  (=Salinas) 

535 

S.  Diego  (=Guisewa) . 

394 

Salto  de  Agua  de 

Nambe 

San  Diego  Canyon . 

393 

(=Nambe  Falls) . 

346 

San  Diego  de  James  (=Guisewa) . 

394 

Salto  de  Agua  del  Rito 

DE  LOS 

San  Diego  de  Jemes  (=Giusewa) . 

344 

Frijoles  (=Frijoles  Waterfall).. 

412 

San  Diego  de  Jemez  (=Giusewa) . 

394 

Sam-na-i  (=Picuris) . 

192 

San  Diego  de  los  Emex  (=Giu- 

Sam-nan  (=Picuris) . 

192 

sewa) . 

394 

San  Agustin  del  Isleta 

San  Diego  de  los  Hemes  (=Giu- 

(= Isleta) . 

. 529 

530 

sewa) . 

394 

San  Aldefonso  (=San 

Ilde- 

San  Diego  de  los  Temes  (=Giu- 

fonso) . 

305 

sewa) . 

394 

San  Antonio  Canyon  (=San  An¬ 
tonio  Creek) .  392 

San  Antonio  Creek .  392 

San  Antonio  de  la  Isleta 

(=Isleta) .  529,530 

San  Antonio  Mountain .  560 

San  Antonio  Peak  (  =  San  An¬ 
tonio  Mountain) .  560 

San  Antonio  Peak .  44 

San  Antonio  springs .  407 

San  Antonio  Valley .  391 

San  Augustin  de  la  Isleta 

(  =  Isleta) .  529,530 

San  Augustin  del  Isleta 

(= Isleta) .  529,530 

San  Bartolome  (=Puaray) .  524 

San  Bartolomeo  (=Cochiti) .  440 

San  Bitq6  (=San  Juan  River)....  560 
San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochita 

(=Cochiti) .  440 

San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochiti 

(=Cochiti) .  439,440 

San  Buenaventura  (=Cochiti). .  440 

San  Buenaventura  de  Cochiti 

(=Coeliiti) .  439,440 

San  Cazaro  (  =  San  Lazaro) .  491 

S.  Christoval  (=San  Cristobal)..  486 
San  Christoval  (=San  Cristobal) .  486 

San  Cristobal .  260,  487,  488 

San  Cristobal  =(Tsawarii?) .  254 

San  Cristobal  Arroyo .  485 

San  Cristobal  Creek .  176 

San  Cristobal  Mountain .  174 

San  Cristobal  settlement .  176 

San  Cristobel  (=San  Cristobal). .  486 

San  Cristoforo  (=San  Cristobal) .  486 

San  Cristoval  (=San  Cristobal)..  486 
San  Cristoval  (=San  Cristobal). .  486 

S  Diaz  (=Sandia) .  527 

San-Diaz  (=Sandia) .  527 

San  Diego  (=Giusewa) .  394 

S.  Diego  (=Tesuque) .  388 


San  Diego  de  Tesuque  (=Tesu- 

que) .  387,388 

San  Diego  springs  (=Jemez 

Springs) .  394 

S  Dies  (=Sandia) .  526 

San  Domingan  (=Santo  Domin¬ 
go)  .  449 

San  Domingo  (=Santo  Domingo).  449 
S.  Domingo  de  Xacomo  (=Ja- 

cona) .  330 

S.  Domingo  de  Xacoms  (=Ja- 

cona) .  330 

S.  Domingo  de  Xacona  (=Ja- 

cona) .  330 

San  Esteban  de  Acoma 

(=Acoma) .  543,545 

San  Esteban  de  Asoma 

(= Acoma) .  543,545 

San  Estevan  (=  Acoma) .  544 

San  Estevan  de  Acoma 

(= Acoma) .  543 

S.  Estevan  de  Acoma  (=  Acoma).  544 
S.  Estevau  de  Acama  (=Aco- 

ma) .  543,545 

San  Felepe  (=San  Felipe) .  500 

S.  Felip  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

S.  Felip  de  Cueres  (=San  Fe¬ 
lipe) .  499 

San  Felipe .  498,499,500 

S.  Felipe  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

S.  Felipe  de  Cuerez  (=San  Fe¬ 
lipe) .  500 

San  Felipe  de  Keres  (=San 

Felipe) .  499 

San  Felipe  de  Queres  (=San 

Felipe) .  500 

San  Felipe  Mesa .  496,497 

San  Felipe  Pueblo .  495 

San  Felipo  (=San  Felipe) .  500 

San  Felippe  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

San  Fellipe  (=San  Felipe) .  500 

San  Filipe  (=San  Felipe) .  500 
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San  Francisco  (=Golden  settle¬ 
ment)  .  507 

San  Francisco  (=Nambe  Pueblo)  360 
San  Francisco  '  de  Nambe 

(=Nambe  Pueblo) .  359,  360 

San  Francisco  de  Sandia  (=San- 

dia) .  526,527 

San  Francisco  Nambe  (=Nambe 

Pueblo) .  358,360 

San  Francisco  Mountains,  Ariz.  88 
San  Francisco  Mountains 

(=Golden  Mountains) .  506 

San  Francisco  Pajague  (=Po- 

joaque) .  334 

San  Gabriel  (=Chamita) .  148 

San  Gabriel  (=Yuqueyunque). .  228 

San  Gabriel  de  Chamita 

(=Chamita) .  148 

San  Gabriel  del  Yunque 

(= Chamita) .  148 

San  Gabriel  del  Yunque  (=Yu- 

queyunque) .  227 

San  Geronimo  de  los  Tahos 

(=Taos) .  182 

San  Geronimo  de  los  Taos 

(=Taos) .  182 

S.  Geronimo  de  los  Taos  (=Taos)  182 
San  Geronimo  de  Taos  (=Taos).  182 
San  Geronimo  Thaos  (=Taos).. .  182 

San  Geronymo  de  los  Thaos 

(=Taos) .  182 

S.  Hieronymo  (=Taos) .  182 

S.  Iean  (=San  Juan) .  213 

San  II  de  Conso  (=San  Ilde- 

fonso) .  305 

S.  Ildefonse  (=San  Ildefonso). . .  305 

San  Ildefonsia  (=San  Ilde¬ 
fonso)  .  305 

San  Ildefonso..  11,37,95,101,102,305 
S.  Ildefonso  (=San  Ildefonso) . . .  305 

San  Ildefonso  Mesa  (=Black 

Mesa) .  293 

San  Ildefonzo  (=San  Ildefonso) .  305 

San  Ildephonso  (  =  San  Ilde¬ 
fonso)  .  305 

San  Ilefonso  (=San  Ildefonso)..  305 

S.  Iosepho  (=Patoqua) .  398 

San  Isidro  settlement .  516 

S.  Jean  (=San  Juan) .  213 

S.  Jerome  de  los  Taos  (=Taos).  182 
S.  Jeronimo  de  Toas  (=Taos)...  182 

San  Jldefonso  (  =  San  Ildefonso) .  305 

S.  Joanne  (=San  Juan) .  213 
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S.  John  (=San  Juan) .  213 

San  Jose .  129,230 

San  Jose  (=Amoxunqua) .  396 

San  Jose  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  541 

San  Jose  Creek .  538 

San  Jose  de  Chama  (= San  Jos6). .  230 

San  Jose  de  la  Laguna  ^La¬ 
guna  Pueblo) .  541 

San  Jose  des  Chama  settlement 

(=SanJos6) .  230 

San  Jose  River .  538 

San  Jose  settlement .  538 

S.  Josef  (=Patoqua) .  397 

San  Josef  de  la  Laguna  (=La- 

guna  Pueblo) .  541 

S.  Josefo  (=Patoqua) .  398 

San  Joseph  de  Jemez  (=Patoqua)  398 

San  Joseph  de  los  Jemez 

(=Amoxunqua) .  396 

San  Juan .  37,95,213,214,215,552 

San  Juan  (— Astialakwd,) .  397 

San  Juan  de  Cabalenos  (  =  San 

Juan) .  213 

San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros 

(=SanJuan) .  212,213 

San  Juan  de  los  Cabelleros 

(=  San  Juan) .  213 

San  Juan  Pueblo .  37, 101,  211 

San  Juan  River .  560 

San  Juaneros  (=San  Juan) .  213 

San  Juaners  (=San  Juan) .  213 

San  Lasaro  (=San  L&zaro) .  491 

San  Lazaro .  260 

San  Lazaro .  491 

San  Lazaro  (=San  Lazaro) .  491 

S.  Lazaro  (=San  L&zaro) .  491 

San  Lazaro  Pueblo  ruin .  492 

S.  Lorenzo  (=Picuria) .  193 

San  Lorenzo  de  Tezuqui  (=Te- 

suque) .  387,  388 

San  Lorenzo  de  los  Pecuries 

•  (=Picuris) .  193 

San  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries 

(= Pi  curia) .  193 

S.  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries 

(=Picuris) .  193 

San  Lorenzo  de  Pecuries  (=Pi- 

curis) .  193 

San  Lorenzo  de  Picuries  (=Pi- 

curis) .  193 

S.  Lorenzo  de  Picuries  (=Pi- 

curis) . 193 

San  Lorenzo  settlement .  129 
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San  Lorenzo  Tesuqui  (=Tesu- 

que) .  388 

San  Lorenzo  Tezuqui  (=Tesu- 

que) .  387 

San  Lucas  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) .  482 

San  Luis  Valley .  564 

San  Marcos . 551,552 

San  Marcos  (=San  Marcos) .  551 

San  Marcos  Pueblo  Grant....  552 

S.  Mark  (=San  Marcos) .  551 

San  Miguel  (=Tajique) .  533 

San  Miguel  (=Ha-a-tze). .  426,427 

San  Miguel  Mesa.  . .  425 

San  Miguel  Mountains .  421 

San  Miguel  Tajique  (=Tajique).  533 
San  Miguel  Taxique  (=Tajique).  533 

San  Pablo .  508 

San  Pedro  (= San  Pablo) .  508 

San  Pedro  (=Acoma) .  545 

San  Pedro  (=Tunque  Arroyo)...  504 
San  Pedro  Arroyo  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) .  504 

San  Pedro  de  Chama  (=Chama).  148 
San  Pedro  del  Cuchillo  (=San 

Pablo) .  508 

San  Pedro  Mountains .  507 

San  Pedro  Mountains  (= Golden 

Mountains) .  506 

San  Pedro  Range  (=Golden 

Mountains) .  506 

San  Pedro  settlement .  252,  508 

San  Phelipe  (San  Felipe) .  499 

S.  Phelipe  (  =  San  P’elipe) .  499 

Sn  Phelipe  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

San  Phelippe  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

SN.  Philip  de  queres  (=San 

Felipe) .  499 

San  Philippe  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

San  Phillippe  (=San  Felipe). . . .  499 

•  San  Yldefonso  (=San  Ildefonso).  305 
San  Yldefonzo  (=San  Ildefonso).  305 
San  Ysidro  Mountains  (=San 

Pedro  Mountains) .  507 

Sandea  (=Sandia) .  527 

Sandia  Canyon .  279 

Sandia  Chain  (= Sandia  Moun¬ 
tains)  .  514 

Sandia  Mountain .  44,513,514 

Sandia  Peak .  515 

Sandia,  the  (=Sandia  Mountains).  514 

Sandilla  (  =  Sandia) .  527 

Sangre  de  Cristo .  105 
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Sant  Antonio  de  Padua  (=Pua- 

ray) .  524 

Sant  Buenaventura  (=Picuris).  193 

Sant  Chripstobal  (=San  Cristo¬ 
bal) .  486 

Sant  Christobal  (=San  Cristo¬ 
bal) .  486 

Sant  Francisco  de  los  Espa- 

noles  (=Yuqueyunque) .  227 

Sant  Gabriel  (=Yuqueyunque).  228 

Sant  Gabriele  (=Yuqueyunque)  228 

Sant  Ilefonso  (=San  Ildefonso).  305 

Sant  Joan  (=San  Juan) .  213 

Sant  Joan  Batista  (=San  Juan).  213 

Sant  Miguel  (=Taos) .  182 

Sant  Pedro  y  Sant  Pablo 

(=Sia) .  519 

Sant  Phelipe  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Sant  Piiilepe  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

Sant  Xpoval  (=San  Cristobal*).. .  486 

Sant  Xupal  (  =  San  Cristobal)... .  486 

Sant  Yldefonso  (  =  San  Ilde¬ 
fonso)  .  305 

Santa  Ana . .  520 

Santa  Ana  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) .  482 

Sta.  Ana  (=Santa  Ana) .  521 

STA  Ana  (= Santa  Ana) .  521 

Santa  Ana  Mesa  (  =  San  Felipe 

Mesa) .  496 

Santa  Anna  (=Santa  Ana) .  521 

S.  Anna  (= Santa  Ana) . 521 

Santa  Barbara  settlement.  ...  196 

Santa  Clara .  37,  95, 101,  242 

STA  Clara  (= Santa  Clara) .  242 

S.  Clara  (= Santa  Clara) .  242 

Santa  Clara  Canyon . .  247 

Santa  Clara  Creek .  101, 128,  234 

Santa  Clara  Mountains  (=Jemez 

Mountains) .  106 

Santa  Clara  Peak .  44,233 

Santa  Clara  Peak  (=Bald  Moun¬ 
tain)  .  125 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo .  11, 106 

Santa  Cruz  (=The  Boom) .  441 

Santa  Cruz  Creek .  101,233,251 

Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo  (=Galis- 

teo  Pueblo  ruin) .  482 

STA-  Cruz  de  Galisteo  (=Galisteo 

Pueblo  ruin) .  482 

Santa  Cruz  settlement .  252 

Santa  Dominga  (=Santo  Do¬ 
mingo) .  449 
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Santa  Domingo  (=Santo  Do¬ 
mingo)  .  449 

Santa  Fe .  461 

Santa  Fe  Baldy  (=Baldy  Peak) .  347 

Santa  Fe  Creek .  464 

Santa  Fe  Mountains . . 102,104 

Santa  Fe  Plain .  104 

Santa  Fe  Range  (=Santa  Fe 

Mountains) .  104 

Santa  Fe  Range  (=Santa  Fe 

Mountains) .  104 

STA-  Maria  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) .  482 

Santa  Maria  de  Galisteo  (=Galis- 

teo  Pueblo  ruin) .  482 

STA-  Mario  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) .  482 

Santa  Rosa  Chapel .  130 

Santa  Rosa  Valley .  264 

Santana  (= Santa  Ana) .  521 

Santiago  (=Pecos) .  477 

Santiago  (=Puaray) .  524 

Santo  Demingo  (=Santo  Do¬ 
mingo)  .  449 

Santo  Domingo .  451 

Sto.  Domingo  (=Santo  Domingo) .  449 

Sto.  Domingo  de  Cocnm  (=Santo 

Domingo) .  449 

Sto.  Domingo  de  Cuevas  (=Santo 

Domingo) .  449 

Santo  Domingo  Pueblo .  483,495 

Santo  Nino . *  260 

Santo  Tomas  de  Abiquiu  (=Abi- 

quiu) .  136 

Santuario  de  los  Leones  de 
Piedra  (= Stone  Lions  Shrine)..  418 

Santuario  Mountains .  355 

Santuario  settlement .  343 

Saudia  (=Sandia) .  527 

SayaquakwA  (=Sia) .  517 

Seco  Arroyo .  258 

Seco  Creek  (=Arroyo  Seco 

Creek) .  178 

Seco  town .  178 

Seguna  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  541 

Sempo-ap-i  (=Valverde) .  554 

Sem-po-ap-i  (=Valverde) .  554 

Sempoapo  (=Valverde) .  554 

Sendia  (=Sandia) .  526 

Se-pa-ua  (— Sepawi) .  144 

Sepaue  (=Sepawi) .  144 

Se-pa-ue  (= Sepawi) . 144 

Sepawi .  144 
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Servilleta  Creek  (=Petaca 

Creek) .  158 

Servilleta.  town .  173 

Servilleta  Vieja .  173 

Setokwa .  407 

Se-to-qua  (=Setokwa) .  407 

She  (=Pueblo  de  She) .  489 

Shee-ah-whib-bahk  (=Isleta). .  .  528 

Shee-ah-whib-bak  (=Isleta) .  528 

Shee-e-huib-bac  (=Isleta) .  528 

Shee-eh-wiiib-bak  (=Isleta) .  528 

Shee-e-whip-bak  (=Isleta) .  528 

Shi-ap'-a-gi  (=Santa  Clara) .  241 

Shiewhibak  (=Ieleta) .  528 

Shi-pa-pu . . .  568 

Shi-papu-lima .  568 

Shi-pa-puyna .  568 

Ship  Rock .  566 

Shko-re  Ka-uash .  427 

Shkor-e  Ka  uash .  427 

Shu  Finne  (=Shu-finne) .  235 

Shufinne  (=Shu-finne) .  235 

Shufinne  (=Shu-fmne) .  235 

Shu-finne .  235 

Shye-ui-beg  (=Isleta) .  528 

Shyu-mo .  324 

Shyu-mo  (=Buckman  Mesa). .  323 

Sia .  517,518,519 

Siay  (=Sia) .  517 

Sierra  Blanca .  564 

Sierra  Costilla  (=Costilla  Moun¬ 
tains)  .  559 

Sierra  Creek .  120 

Sierra  Culebra  (=Culebra  Moun¬ 
tains)  .  559 

Sierra  de  Abiquiu  (=Abiquiu 

Mountains) .  129 

Sierra  de  Carnue  (=San  Pedro 

Mountains) .  507 

Sierra  de  Cochiti  (=Cochiti 

Mountains) .  409 

Sierra  de  Dolores  (  =  Ortiz 

Mountains) .  505 

Sierra  de  Jemez  (=Mount  Re¬ 
dondo) . 392 

Sierra  de  Jemez  (=Jara  Moun¬ 
tain) .  105 

Sierra  de  la  Bolsa .  407,456 

Sierra  de  la  Jara  (=Mount  Re¬ 
dondo).: .  392 

Sierra  de  la  Palisada .  408 

Sierra  de  la  Trucha  (=Truchas 
Mountain) .  340 
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Sierra  de  las  Truchas  (=Tru- 

chas  Mountain) . 

Sierra  de  los  Brazos  (=Los 

Brazos  Peak(s)) . 

Sierra  de  los  Ladrones  (=La- 

drones  Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  los  Mansos  (=Man- 

zano  Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  los  Mansos  (=Sandia 

Mountain) . 

Sierra  de  los  Ortizes  (= Ortiz 

Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  los  Valles  (=Jemez 

Mountains) . . 

Sierra  de  Nambe  (=Nambe 

Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  Picuries  (=Picu- 

ris) . 

Sierra  de  Picuris  (=Picuris 

Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  Puaray  (=Sandia 

Mountain) . 

Sierra  de  San  Francisco 

(=Golden  Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  San  Isidro  (=San  Pe¬ 
dro  Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  San  Mateo  (=Mount 

Taylor) . 

Sierra  de  San  Miguel  (=San 

Miguel  Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  San  Pedro  (=Golden 

Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  Sandia  (=Sandia  Moun¬ 
tain)  . 

Sierra  de  Santa  Barbara . 

Sierra  de  Santa  Fe  (  =  Santa  Fe 

Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  Santa  Fe  (=Santa  Fe 

Mountains) . 

Sierra  de  Taos  (=Taos  Moun¬ 
tains)  . 

Sierra  de  Toledo  (=Toledo 

Range) . 

Sierra  del  Manzano  (=Manzano 

Mountains) . 

Sierra  del  Nacimiento  (=Naci- 

miento  Mountains) . 

Sierra  del  Rito  (=E1  Rito  Moun¬ 
tains)  . 

Sierra  del  Rito  Colorado  (=E1 

Rito  Mountains) . 

Sierra  del  Tuerto  (=Golden 
Mountains) . 
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Sierra  del  Valle  (=Jemez  Moun¬ 
tains)  .  106 

Sierra  Magdelena  (=Magdalena 

Mountains) .  562 

Sierra  Mora  (=Mora  Mountains) .  350 

Sierra  Nacimiento  (=Nacimi- 

ento  Mountains) .  390 

Sierra  Nevada  (  =  Santa  Fe 

Mountains) .  105 

Sierra  0 rtiz  (= Ortiz  M ountains ) .  505 

Sierra  Truchas  (=Truchas 

Mountains) . 340 

Sierre  de  Tecolote  (=Tecolote 

Mountains) .  555 

Sikoua  (=Pecos) .  476 

Sikuye  (=Pecos) .  473 

Sikuyen  (=Pecos) .  473 

Sile .  446 

Sile  Arroyo .  446 

Sill  a  (==Sia) .  518 

Sille  (=Sia) .  518 

Silvestre  town .  120 

Sipapu  (=Ci-bo-be) .  568 

Sitsime  (=Laguna  Pueblo).* .  540 

Siwhipa  (=Isleta) .  529 

Siya  (=Sia) .  518 

Slat  Arroyo .  446 

Soda  Dam,  The .  393 

Soda  springs .  168 

Sora  settlement .  196 

South  Lake  (  =  Stinking  Lake).. .  110 

South  Mountain  (=San  Pedro 

Mountains) .  507 

South  Sandia  Mountain .  515 

Spanish  -  American  Normal 

School .  143 

Spi-nat  (=Mount  Taylor) .  546 

Spirit  Lake .  356 

Stewart' Lake .  356 

Stinking  Lake .  108,110 

Stinking  Lake  Creek .  110 

Stone  Lions,  The  (=Stone  Lions 

shrine) .  418 

Stone  Lions  op  Potrero  de  los 

Idolos .  428 

Stone  Lions  Pueblo .  418 

Stone  Lions  Shrine .  418,428 

Suco  (=Aeoma) .  543 

Suco  (=Pecos) .  476 

Sulphur  spring .  186 

Sulphur  springs .  391 

Sundia  (=Sandia) . ‘ .  527 

Sunmount  Mountain  (=Nagel 
Mountain) .  553 
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340 

111 

547 

531 

514 

505 

106 

353 

195 

194 

514 

506 

507 

546 

421 

506 

514 

355 

105 

105 

175 

408 

531 

390 

141 

141 

506 
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Tabira  (=Quivira) . . 

Tabira  (=Quivira) . 565 

Tabira  (=Quivira) . 

Table  Mountain . 

Tacos  (=Taos) . 

Tafique  (=Tajique) . 

Tageque  (=Tajique) . 

Tage-uingge  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) . . 

T’a-ge  Uing-ge  (=Galisteo  Pu¬ 
eblo  ruin) . 

Ta-ge-uing-ge  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) . . 

Tage-unge  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) . 

Tagewinge  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) . 

Tagique  (=Tajique) . 

Taguna  (=Laguna  Pueblo) . 

Tahos  (=Taos) . 

Tai-ga-tah  (=Taos) . 

Taunamu  (=Taos).  .  . . 

Tai-tzo-gai  (=Tesuque) . 

Ta-iun  (=Isleta) . 

Tajique . 

Ta-ji-que  (=Tajique) . 

Tajique  Arroyo . , . 

Tajique  settlement . 

Takhe  (=Taos) . 

Talamona  (=Ranchos  de  Taos) ..  . 
T’aTamuna  (==  Ranchos  de  Taos) . 

Tamaiya  (= Santa  Ana) . 

Tamaja  (=Santa  Ana) . 

Tamaj^me  (=Santa  Ana) . 

T amaya  (= Santa  Ana) . 

Tamaya  (=Santa  Ana).. .' . 

Ta-mI-ya  (= Santa  Ana) . 

Tames  (=Jemez) . 

Ta-mi-ta  (=Comitre) . 

Tamos  (=Pecos) . 

Tamy  (= Santa  Ana) . 

Tamya  (= Santa  Ana) . 

Tanage  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin). . 

Tan-a-ya  (=01d  Santa  Ana) . 

Tan-a-ya  (= Santa  Ana) . 

Tan-ge-win-ge  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

ruin) . 

Tanos  (=Pecos) . 

Tao  (=Taos) . 

Taoros  (=Taos) . 

Taos . .*. .  11,182, 

Taos  Canyon  (=Fernandez  Can¬ 
yon) . 
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Taos  Creek  (=Pueblo  Creek)....  178 

Taos  Creek  (=Fernandez  Creek).  185 

Taos  Mountains .  175 

Taos  Pass .  185 

Taos  Peak .  184 

Taos  Range .  105 

Taos  Range  (=Taos  Mountains)  .  175 

Taosans  (=Taos) .  182 

Taosas  (=Taos) .  182 

Taoses  (=Taos) .  182 

Taosij  (=Taos) .  182 

Taosis  (=Taos) .  182 

Taosites  (=Taos) .  182 

Taosy  (=Taos) .  182 

Ta-pu .  459 

Tash-ka-tze .  442 

Ta-tsur-ma' (=Tesuque) .  388 

Ta-tze  (= San  Marcos) .  551 

Ta-ui  (=Taos) .  179 

Ta-uth  (=Taos) .  181 

Tavira  (=Quivira) .  566 

Ta'-wi-gi  (= Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Ta-wF-gi  (=Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Ta  Wolh  (=Taos) .  182 

Taxe  (=Taos) .  181 

Taxique  (=Tajique) .  533 

Tayberon  (=Taos) .  183 

Taylor  Peak  (=Mount  Taylor). .  546 

Tayude  (=Isleta) .  528 

Tayun  (=Isleta) .  528 

Tcee  wadigi  (=Tsawarii) .  253 

Tceewage  (=Tsawarii) .  253 

Tcewadi  (=Tsawarii) .  254 

Tchi-ha-hui-pah  (=Isleta) . ; .  528 

TchFkugienad  (=CabezonMesa).  546 

Tchirege  (=Tshirege) . _  282 

Tecolote  Mountains .  555 

Teeuinge  ( =Te-e-uing-ge) .  154 

Teeuinge  (=Te-e-uing-ge) .  154 

Teeuinge  (=Te-e-uing-ge) .  154 

Te-e-uing-ge .  152,154 

Tegat-ha  (=Taos) .  180 

Tegique  (=Tajique) . 533 

Tegua  (=Tewa) .  570 

Teguayo .  572 

Tehauiping  (=Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui- 

?ing) .  337 

Tehua  (=Tewa) .  570 

Tejas  (=Taos) .  183 

Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui-ping.  . .  337 

Tejon  Arroyo .  510 

Tejon  settlement .  511 

Tejos  (=Taos) .  183 
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Tejugne  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Temes  (=Jemez) .  403 

Temez  (=Jemez) .  402 

Temqtje  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Tequesquite  spring .  132 

Terrenos  Malos  del  Rio  de  las 
Gallinas  (=Gallinas  Moun¬ 
tains)  .  114 

Tersttque  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Teseque  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Tesuke  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Tesuki  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Tesuque .  37,  385,  387 

Tesuque  Creek .  386 

Tesuque  divide .  465 

Tesuque  settlement .  390 

Tesuqui  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Tetilla  Mountain .  459 

Tetsogi  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Tetsogi  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Tet-su-ge'  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Tet-su'-ge  (=Tesuque) .  385 

Te-tzo-ge  (=Tesuque) .  385,387 

Te-uat-ha  (=Taos) .  180 

Tewa .  570 

Tewai .  252,253 

Tewiai  (=Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Te-wi-gi  (=Santo  Domingo) .  447 

Tezuque  j(=Tesuque) .  385,  387 

ThaOs  (=Taos) .  182 

Thezuque  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Thompson  Peak .  350 

ThoxtlawIamI  (= San  Felipe)....  498 
Thuwitha  (=Santo  Domingo) . . . .  448 

Tichuico  (=Pecos) .  476 

Ticori  (=Picuris) .  193 

Ticuic  (= Pecos) .  476 

Ticuique  (=Pecos) .  475 

Tienique  (=Pecos) .  475 

Tierra  Amarilla. .  107 

Tierra  Amarilla  Creek .  112 

Tierra  Amarilla  region .  Ill 

Tierra  Amarilla  town .  112 

Tierra  Azul .  134 

Tiguex  (=Puaray) .  524 

Tihua  (=Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Ti’lawei  (=Acoma) .  542 

Tindan .  566 

Tiotsokoma  (=Tesuque) .  388 

Ti-tji  Han-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma  .  417 

Ti-tji  Han-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma 

(=Caja  del  Rio) .  429 

Tiwa  (=Sandia) . .  526 
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Tlwi  (=Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Ti/wi  (=Santo  Domingo) .  449 

Tlascala  (=Sia) .  519 

Tlaxcala  (=Sia) .  519 

Tlogi  (=Sia) . 519 

Tl’6gi  (=Sia) .  519 

Toas  (Taos) .  182 

To  Gad  (=Codiiti) .  440 

To  Hachele  (= San  Felipe) .  504 

Tok’ele  (=Picuris) .  193 

Toledo  Range .  408 

To-ma .  324 

To-Mia  (= Santa  Ana) .  520 

Tom-i-ya  (=Santa  Ana) .  520 

Tons  (=Taos) . . . .  182 

Topoliana-kuin  (=Taos) .  182 

Toro  Creek .  351 

Torreon . .  522 

Tosugui  (=Tesuque) .  387 

To  Tlunni  (=Laguna  Pueblo).  ..  540 

Totsema  (=Tesuque) .  388 

To-ua-qua .  395 

Tous  (=Taos) .  182 

Touse  (=Taos) .  182 

To-wa-kwa  (=To-ua-qua) .  395 

T6w1h  (— Taos) .  179 

Towi’1  (  =  Santo  Domingo) .  449 

Towirnin  (=Taos) . .  181 

To  Wolh  (=Taos) .  182 

To-zan'-ne'  (=Laguna  Pueblo). . .  540 

Tozjanne  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  540 

Tqoga’  (=Cochiti) .  440 

Tqo  HajilShe .  555 

Tqo  Hajilo  (=Santo  Domingo). .  449 

Tqo  lani  (=Laguna' Pueblo) .  540 

Tqo  iAni  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  541 

Tqowhul  (=Taos) . ! .  182 

Trampas  Creek... .  190 

Trampas  settlement .  339 

Trea . 408 

Tres  Piedras  Arroyo .  173 

Tres  Piedras  region .  174 

Tres  Piedras  rocks .  173 

Tres  Piedras  settlement .  174 

Tria  (=Sia) .  517 

Trios  (=Sia) .  517 

Trout  Mountains  (=Truchas 

Mountain) .  340 

Truchas  Creek .  101, 198 

Truchas  Mountain .  340 

Truchas  Peak  (=Truchas  Moun¬ 
tain) .  340 

Truchas  settlement .  339 
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Tsankawi . , . 

Tsankawi  Mesa . 

Tsawari . 

Tsawari  (=Tsawdrii) . 

Tsawarii . 

Tse-a  (=Sia) . 

Tse-ah  (=Sia) . 

TsenajIn  (=Cabezon  Mesa) . 

Tse  Tu  KInne  (  =  San  Ildefonso).. 

Tshiquite  (=Pecos) . 

Tshi-quit-e'  (=Pecos) . 

Tshi-quit-e  (= Pecos) . 

Tshirege . 

Tshya-tji-pa  (==Isleta) . 

Tshya-uip-a  (=Isleta) . 

Tsia  (=Sia) .  517, 

Tsifeno  (=She-finnd) . 

Tsinatay  (=Bajada) . 

Tsina-tay  (— Bajada) . 

Tsiphenu  (=Shu-finne) . 

Tso'-ta  (=Tesuque) . 

Tuas  (=Taos) . 

Tua-ta  (=Taos) . 

Tu-a-wi-hol  (  =  Santo  Domingo).. 

Tucheaap  (=Tesuque) . 

Tii-Ei  (=Isleta) . 

Tuerto . 

Tuerto  Arroyo . 

Tuerto  Mountains  (=Golden 

Mountains) . 

Tu'hlawai  (=Acoma) . 

TiK'hlawe  (=Acoma) . 

Tuhoa  (=Jemez) . 

Tuh-yit-yay  (=Tajique) . 

Tu'-iai  (=Santo  Domingo) . 

Tuikwepapama  (=Penasco  Creek) 

Tulawei  (=Acoma) . 

Tu-na-ji-F  (= Santa  Ana) . 

Tunavwa  (=Sia) . 

Tunawak  (=Sia) . 

Tung-ge  (=Tunque) . 

Tung-ke  (=Tunque) . 

Tunque . 

Tunque  Arroyo . 

Tuopa  (=Taos) . 

Tupoge . 

Turquoise  Mines . 

Tusas  Creek  (=Petaca  Creek).. . 
Tusas  Hills  (=Tusas  Mountains) . 

Tusas  Mountains . 

Tusas  settlement . 

TPsh-yit-yay  (=Tajique) . 

Tusuque  (=Tesuque) . 
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Tutahaco  (=Acoma) .  544 

Tuthea-uAy  (=Acoma) .  542 

Tuthla-huay  (=Acoma) .  542 

Tuth-la-nay  (=Acoma) .  542 

Tutsuiba  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Tu'wa  (=Jemez) .  400 

TuwP-ai  (  =  Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Tuwn  (= Santo  Domingo) .  449 

Tuwirat  (=Taos) .  181 

Tuwita  (  =  Sandia) .  525 

Tuwita  (==  Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Tu-wit-ha  (=Santo  Domingo) _  448 

Tuwi^uide  (= Santo  Domingo)....  448 

Tuyo  (==Black  Mesa) .  293 

Tu-yo .  324 

Tu-yo  (=Black  Mesa) .  293 

TuzhlAni  (=Laguna  Pueblo) .  540 

T’wPwi  (=Santo  Domingo) .  448 

Tyasoliwa .  408 

Tyesht-ye  Ka-ma  Chinaya 

(=Jos5  Sanchez  Canyon) .  429 

Tyit-i  Haa  (=Cubero) .  456 

Tyit-i  Haa  (=Kat-isht-ya) .  446,447 

Tyit-i  Tzat-ya  (=San  Felipe 

Mesa) .  496 

Tyuonyi . 411 

Tzama  (=Chama) .  100 

Tze-man  Tu-o  (=Pueblo  Colo¬ 
rado)  .  488 

Tze-nat-ay  (=Bajada) .  470 

Tzia  (=Sia) .  517 

Tzi-a  (=Sia) .  518 

Tzi-gu-ma  (=Cienega) .  468 

Tzi-gu-may  (=Cienega) .  468 

Tziipinguinge  (=Chipiinuinge).  .  121 

Tzi-quit-e  (=Pecos) .  474 

Tzi-quit-e  (=Pecos) .  474 

Tzirege  (=Tshirege) .  282 

Tzi-re-ge  (=Tshirege) .  282 

Tziro  Kauash  (=Pajarito  Mesa).  283 
Tziro  KA-uASH(=PajaritoMesa).  283 

Ua-ha-tza-e .  408 

Ualana  (=Picuris) .  192 

Uala-to-hua  (=Jemez) .  401 

Ual-to-hua  (=Jemez) .  401 

Uap-i-ge .  555 

Una  de  Gato  Arroyo  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) .  504 

Una  de  Gato  settlement .  555 

United  States  Peak .  195 

Upper  Cangillon  (=Upper  Can- 

gilon  settlement) .  118 
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518 
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547 
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474 

474 

474 

282 

528 

528 
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471 

471 
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448 
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Upper  Cangilon  settlement....  118 

Upper  Nambe .  368 

Uraba  (=Taos) .  183 

Vacas  Mesa .  416 

Vacus  (=Aooma) .  543 

Vado .  110 

Valdez  (=Araldez  settlement) .  177 

Valdez  settlement .  177 

Valladolid  (=Taos) .  183 

Vallatoa  (=Jemez) .  401 

Valle  de  los  Posos  (=Posos 

Valley) .  265 

Valle  de  los  Posos .  98 

Valle  de  Montezuma  (=Monte- 

zuma  Valley) .  564 

Valle  de  San  Antonio .  98 

V alle  de  San  Antonio  (=San 

Antonio  Valley) .  391 

Valle  de  San  Luis  (  =  San  Luis 

Valley) . 564 

Valle  de  Santa  Rosa .  98 

Valle  de  Santa  Rosa  (=Santa 

Rosa  Valley) .  264 

Valle  de  Toledo .  408 

Valle  Grande .  98,  276 

Vallecito .  124,270 

Vallecito  Creek .  158,398 

Valles  Chain  (=Jemez  Moun¬ 
tains)  .  105 

Valles  Mountains  (=Jemez 

Mountains) .  105 

Valles,  The .  98 

Valley  ranch .  556 

Valverde .  554 

Vampe  (=Nambe  Pueblo) .  358 

Vao  Creek .  351 

Velarde  settlement .  198 

Vicuris  (=Picuris) .  193 

Village  des  Picuris,  Le  (=Pi- 

curis) .  193 

Vsacus  (=Acoma) .  543 

Wa-ba-kwa .  408 

Wagon  mound .  571 

Wa-la-nah  (=Jemez) .  401 

Walatoa .  397 

Wtalatoa  (=Jemez) .  401 

Wa'-la-tu-wa  (=Jemez) .  401 

Wtalpi . .  570 

Washrotsi  (— Sandia) .  526 

Wa/shutse  (=Sandia) .  526 

Water  Canyon .  101,286 
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Wee-ka-nahs  (=Taos) .  181 

Wehl/thluwalla  (= Santo  Do¬ 
mingo)  .  449 

We-la-tah  (=Picuris) .  192 

We'-suala-kuin  (=Sandia) .  526 

Whapige .  291 

Wheeler’s  Peak .  175 

White  Butts .  113 

White  Rock  Canon  (= White 

Rock  Canyon) .  102 

White  Rock  Canyon .  102,  322 

White-Rock  Canyon  (= White 

Rock  Canyon) .  102 

White  Rock  Canyon  op  the  Rio 

Grande .  323 

White  Rocks .  445 

Wllana  (=Picuris) .  192 

Wi’-li-gi  (=San  Felipe) .  499 

WP-li-gi-P  (  =  San  Felipe) .  498 

Willard  settlement .  535 

Wong'-ge'  (=Jemez) .  399 

Ximena  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin) . .  482 

Ximera  ( =Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin) . .  482 

Xacona  (=Jacona) .  330 

Xacono  (=Jacono) .  330 

Xaqueuria  (=Quivira) .  565 

Xemes  (=Jemez) .  402,403 

Xemez  (=Jemez) .  402 

Ya-atze  (  =  San  Marcos) .  551 

Yaa-tze  (= San  Marcos) .  551 

Yacco  (=Acoma) . 543 

Yaco  (=Acoma) .  544 

Yamphamba  (  =  San  Cristobal). . . .  486 

Yam P’hamba  (=San Cristbbal) ...  486 

Yam  P’ham-ba  (=San  Cristobal)..  486 

Yam  P’ham-ba  (=Tsawdrii?) .  254 

Yam-p’-ham-ba  (  =  San  Cristobal) .  486 

Yaos  (=Taos) .  182 

Yapashi  (=Stone  Lions  Shrine)...  419 
Yapashi,  Pueblo  de  (=Stone 

Lions  Pueblo) .  417 

Yapashi,  Pueblo  op  the  (=Stone 

Lions  Pueblo) .  417 

Yates  (=San  Marcos) .  551 

Ya-tze  (= San  Marcos) .  551 

YAtze  (  =  San  Marcos) .  551 

Yemez  (=Jemez) .  402 

Yjar .  408 

Ynqueyunque  (=Yuqueyunque).  227 

Yoletta  (=Isleta) .  529 

Yon-pel-lay  (  =  Santo  Domingo)..  448 
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Yotqo  (=Santa  Fe) .  460 

Ysleta  (=Isleta) .  529 

Yslete  (=Isleta) .  529 

Ystete  (=Isleta) .  529 

Yugeuinge  (=Yuqueyunque)....  227 

Yugeuingge  (=Yiiqueyunque) .  .  227 

Yuge-uingge .  214 

Yuge-uing-ge  (=Yuqueyunque) .  227 

Yuge-uingge  (=Yuqueyunque)..  227 

Yulata  (=Taos) .  181 

Yunque  (=Yuqueyunque) .  227 

Yun-que  (=Yuqueyuuque) .  227 

Yu-nu-ye  (=Tyuonyi) .  411 

Yuqueyunk  (=Yuqueyunque).. .  227 

Yuqueyunque .  227 

Yuque  -  Yunque  (=Yuqueyun- 
que) .  227 
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Yuqui  Yanqui  (=Yuqueyuu- 


que) .  227 

Yuraba  (=Taoa) .  183 

Zama  (=Chama) .  148 

Zandia  (=Sandia) .  526 

Zea  (=Sia) .  518 

Zemas  (=Jemez) .  403 

Zesuqua  (=Tesuque) .  387 

Zia  (=Sia) . 519 

Zia  (=Sia) .  517 

Zile  (=Sile) .  446 

Zile  Arroyo  (=Sile  Arroyo) .  446 

Zo-LAT-E-SE-Djn . *. . .  408 

Zo-LA-Tun-zE-zHi-i  (=Zo-lat-e-se- 

djii) . 408 
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